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THE  Spaniards,  who  ever  lìnee  the  year  1492,  had  difeovered 
the  New  World,  under  the  condud  of  the  celebrated  Genoefe 
Chridopher  Columbus  ; and,  in  the  fpdee  of  a few  years,  fuhjeded  to  the 
crown  of  Cadile  the  principal  Hands  of  the  Antilles,  made  frequent 
cruifes  from  thence  to  difeover  npw  countries,  and  barter  European  toys 
lor  American  gold.  In  the  year  1517,  amongd  other  adventurers,  Fran- 
eifeo  Hernandez,  of  Cordova,  weighed  anchor  from  the  port  of  Ajaruco, 
now  called  the  Havanna,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  foldiers,  and  preced- 
ing to  the  wedward  by  the  advice  of  Antonio  Alaminas,  one  of  the  mod 
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famous  and  fldlful  pilots  of  that  time,  and  then  veering  to  the  fouthward, 
difcovered,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  the  eaftern  cape  of  the  pen- 
infula  of  Yucatan,  which  they  called  Capo  Catoche.  They  coafted 
along  a part  of  that  country,  admiring  the  beautiful  edifices  and  lofty 
towers  which  appeared  upon  the  coaft,  and  the  ( a ) different  coloured 
habits  which  the  Indians  wore;  objects  never  before  feen  in  the  New 
World.  The  Yucatanefe,  on  their  part,  marvelled  at  the  fize,  the 
form,  and  decorations  of  their  veftels.  At  two  places  where  the  Spa- 
niards landed,  they  had  fome  Ikirmifhes  with  the  Indians,  in  which, 
and  by  other  diftreftes  that  attended  them,  they  loft  the  half  of  their 
foldiers,  and  their  captain  himielf  received  twelve  wounds,  which  in  a 
few  days  occafioned  his  death.  Having  returned  precipitately  to  Cuba, 
with  the  accounts  of  their  expedition,  and  fome  gold  which  they  had. 
robbed  from  a temple  and  brought  with  them  for  fhew,  they  awoke  the 
avaricious  paffions  of  Diego  de  Velafquez,  formerly  a conqueror,  and 
then  governor  of  that  ifiand  ; upon  which  he  next  year  fitted  out  his 
relation  Juan  de  Grijalva,  with  four  velfels,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
foldiers.  This  commander,  after  having  difcovered  the  ifiand  of  Co- 
zumel, a few  miles  diftant  from  the  eaftern  ftiore  of  Yucatan,  coafted 
along  all  that  country,  which  lies  from  thence  to  the  river  Panuco, 
exchanging  little  giafs  balls,  and  fuch  like  trifling  wares,  for  gold, 
which  they  anxioufly  fought,  and  the  provifions  they  required. 


(a)  Dr.  Robert  fon  fays,  in  book  iii.  that  the  Spaniards  Ian  Jed,  and  advancing  into  the 
country  ( of  Yucatan),  obferved,  with  amazement',  large  houfes  built  of  Jionc.  Thus  he  fpeaks 
where  he  recounts  the  voyage  of  Hernandez.  But  a few  pages  after,  fpeaking  of  the 
voyage  of  Grijalva,  he  writes  thus  : Many  villages  were  f altered  along  the  Jhore,  among 
which , they  ( the  Spaniards)  could  di  fern  houfes  of  jlone , which  at  a d if  ance  appeared  white 
and  magnificent.  Iu  the  heat  of  their  imagination , they  reprefented  to  themfclves  that  thefe  were 
fo  many  cities  adorned  with  towers  and  cupolas . Among  all  the  hiitorians  of  Mexico,  we 
have  not  found  one  who  has  fa  id,  that  the  Spaniards  imagined  there  were  cupolas  in  Yu- 
catan. This  idea  belongs  to  Robertfon,  not  to  them.  They  thought  they  law  high 
towers  and  large  houfes,  as,  in  faff,  they  wrere.  The  temples  of  Yucatan,  like  thofe  of  Ana* 
huac,  were  built  for  the  moll  part  in  the  form  of  towers,  and  were  very  Lofty.  Bernal  Diaz, 
an  author  of  the  utmoft  veracity,  and  an  eye-witnefs  of  all  that  happened  to  the  Spaniards  in 
their  firft  voyages  to  Yucatan,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  difembarkment  they  made  in  their 
fir  lì  voyage  to  the  coaft  of  Campeachy,  fays  thus  : They , the  Indians , conduced  us  to  fome 
hoofs,  which  were  large  and  tolerably  well  built  of  fane  and  lime.  From  which  it  appears 
they  not  only  faw  the  buildings  at  a diftance,  but  approached  to  them  and  entered  them.  The 
ule  of  lime  having  been  fo  common  among  thofe  nations,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  practice 
of  whiten  ng  them  alfo  was  common.  See  our  feventh  hook.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, how  a lioufe  at  a diftance  Ihould  feem  white  if  it  really  was  not  fo. 
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When  they  arrived  at  that  little  ifiand,  which  they  called  St.  yuan  BOOK vi it 
de  Uiua  (b),  little  more  than  a mile  diftant  from  the  fhore  of  Chal- 
chiuhcuecan  ; the  Mexican  governors  of  thofe  coafts,  confounded  at 
the  fight  of  veflels  fo  large,  and  men  of  fo  ftrange  an  afpedt  and 
figure,  confulted  together  what  they  fhould  do  on  the  occafion,  and 
determined  to  repair  in  perfon  to  the  court  to  give  intelligence  to  the 
king  of  fo  extraordinary  an  occurrence.  But  in  order  to  convey  to  him 
a more  perfect  idea  of  the  particulars,  they  caufed  the  velfels,  artillery, 
arms,  drefs,  and  appearance  of  the  new  people  to  be  reprefented  in 
fome  meafure  by  their  painters  j after  which,  they  fet  off  without 
farther  delay  to  the  court,  to  relate  what  had  arrived  upon  the  coaft, 
preferring  to  the  king,  along  with  the  paintings,  fome  little  balls  of  glafs, 
which  they  had  got  from  the  Spaniards.  Montezuma  was  extremely 
difturbed  on  hearing  their  account  y but,  to  avoid  any  rafia  fiep  in  an 
affair  of  fuch  confequence  and  alarm,  he  held  a council  with  Caca- 
matzin,  king  of  Acolhuacan,  his  nephew,  Cuitlahuatzin,  lord  of  Iz- 
tapalapan,  his  brother,  and  other  twelve  perfonages,  his  ordinary 
counlellors.  After  a long  conference  they  concluded  unanimoufiy,  that 
he  who  had  landed  upon  that  fhore,  with  fo  great  an  army,  could  be  no 
other  perfon  than  Quetzalcoatl , the  god  of  air,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  expedted  in  that  country  ; for  there  prevailed  among  thofe  nations, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  an  ancient  tradition,  that  fuch  a deity, 
after  having,  by  his  beneficence  and  innocence  of  life,  acquired  the 
efteem  and  veneration  of  the  people  in  Tollan,  Cholula,  and  Onohu-. 
alco,  had  difappeared  to  them,  promifing  to  return  after  a certain  pe- 
riod, to  govern  them  in  peace,  and  render  them  happy.  The  kings 
of  thofe  countries  cpnfidered  themfelves  the  viceroys  of  that  god, 
and  trufiees  of  the  crown,  which  they  were  to  cede  to  him  whenever 
he  made  his  appearance.  This  immemorial  tradition,  a variety  of 

(£)  They  gave  to  this  ifland  the  name  of  S.  Juan  j becaufe  they  arrived  there  on  the 
day  of  S.  Precurfor,  and  becaufe  this  was  the  name  of  the  commander.  They  called  it  Ulua 
alio,  becaufe  they  found  there  two  human  victims  recently  facrificed,  and  upon  demanding, 
by  means  of  ligns,  the  reafon  of  fuch  barbarity,  the  Indians  pointing  towards  the  country  of 
the  well,  anfwered  Acolhua , Acolbua , meaning  to  be  underftood,  that  they  did  it  by  order  of 
the  Mexicans;  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  vale  were  called  Acolhuas  by  the  people 
at  a di ftanee  from  the  capital.  On  this  little  illand  there  is  at  prefent  a good  fortrefs  to  de- 
fend the  entry  into  the  port  «f  Vera  Cruz. 
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marks  obferved  by  them  in  the  Spaniards  conforming  with  thofe  which 
their  mythology  afcribed  to  Quetzalcoatl,  the  furpriiing  largenefs  of  the^ 
veffels  compared  with  their  little  fkiffs  and  canoes,  the  loud  noife  and 
force  of  the  artillery,  refembling  fo  flrongly  that  of  the  clouds,  all 
together  awed  and  infpired  them  to  believe  it  was  the  god  of  air  who 
had  arrived  upon  their  coafts,  with  all  the  apparatus  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  divinity.  Moved  by  this  perfuafion,  Montezuma  ordered  five 
perfons  of  his  court  to  repair  immediately  to  Chalchiuhcuecan,  to  make 
congratulations,  in  the  name  of  him  and  the  whole  kingdom,  to  this 
fuppofed  power  of  the  air,  on  his  happy  arrival  in  that  land,  and  to  of- 
fer him  in  homage  a large  prelent  -,  but,  before  he  difpatched  them,  he 
previoufly  fent  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  coafts,  to  place  centinels 
on  the  high  mountains  of  Nauhtlan,  Quauhtla,  Midtlan,  and  Tocht- 
lan,  that  they  might  obferve  the  motions  of  the  armament,  and  fend 
fpeedy  advice  of  every  thing  which  happened  to  the  court.  The  Mexi- 
can ambaffadors  were  unable,  in  fpite  of  their  utmofl  expedition,  to 
overtake  the  Spaniards,  who,  when  they  had  finifhed  their  commerce 
on  that  coaft,  continued  their  courfe  along  fhore,  as  far  as  the  river  of 
Panama,  from  whence  they  returned  to  Cuba  with  ten  thoufand  fequins 
in  gold,  part  acquired  in  exchange  for  toys,  part  obtained  in  a prelent 
made  to  the  commander  by  a lord  of  Onohualco. 

The  governor  of  Cuba  was  much  difpleafed  that  Grijalva  did  not 
plant  a colony  in  that  new  country,  which  was  reprefented  by  all  to 
be  the  mod  rich  and  happy  in  the  world.  Upon  this  he  immedi- 
ately fitted  out  another  larger  armament,  for  the  command  of  which 
leverai  of  the  principal  colonifts  of  that  ifland  contended  ; but  the  go- 
vernor, by  the  advice  of  his  confidants,  committed  it  to  Ferdinand 
Cortes,  a perfon  of  noble  birth,  and  fufficiently  rich  to  be  able  to 
fupport,  with  his  own  private  capital,  and  the  affiflance  of  his  friends, 
a conliderable  fhare  of  the  expences  of  the  expedition.  He  was  born 
in  Medellin,  a fmall  city  of  Eftremadura,  in  the  year  1485.  By  the 
father  he  was  Cartes  and  Monroi,  and  by  his  mother  Pizarro  and  Altami- 
ranOy  uniting  in  himfelf  the  blood  of  thofe  four  lineages,  which  were 
the  ffioft  renowned  and  ancient  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  was  fent  by  his  parents  to  Salamanca,  in  order  that  by  learning  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  the  civil  law,  at  that  famous  univerfity,  he  might 
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become  the  fupport  of  his  family  which  was  reduced  to  poverty;  but  BOOK  VITI, 
it  was  not  long  before  his  military  genius  diverted  him  from  dudy,  and  w— ■** 

led  him  to  the  New  World,  after  the  example  of  many  illudrious 
youths  of  his  nation.  He  accompanied  Diego  Velafquez,  in  the 
con  quell  of  the  illand  of  Cuba,  where  he  gained  much  wealth  and  ac- 
quired coniiderable  authority.  He  was  a man  of  great  talents,  difcern- 
ment,  and  courage,  dextrous  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  fruitful  in  expedients 
and  relources  to  carry  his  projects  into  execution,  and  highly  ingenious 
in  making  himfelf  be  obeyed  and  refpe&ed  even  by  his  equals  ; great 
in  his  defigns  and  actions,  cautious  in  operations,  modeft  in  fpeech. 

Heady  in  his  enterprifes,  and  patient  in  adverfity.  His  zeal  in  religion 
was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  conllant  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  his 
fovereign  ; but  the  fplendor  of  thofe  and  other  good  qualities  which 
placed  him  in  the  rank  of  heroes,  was  fullied  and  darkened  by  fome 
actions  unworthy  of  his  greatnefs  of  foul.  His  immoderate  love  of 
the  fex  engaged  him  perpetually  in  criminal  connections,  and  had  for- 
merly been  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  much  danger.  His 
too  great  ardour,  or  rather  obdinacy,  in  enterprifes,  and  the  fear  of 
frudrating  his  hopes  of  fortune,  made  him  fometimes  wanting  in  juf- 
tice,  gratitude,  and  humanity  ; but,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a gene- 
ral and  conqueror,  brought  up  in  the  fchool  of  the  world,  in  whom 
the  virtues  were  not  foiled  by  his  vices.  Cortes  was  of  a good  dature 
and  well  proportioned,  robud  and  aCtive.  His  cheli  was  rather  pro- 
minent, his  beard  black,  and  his  eyes  fparkling  and  amorous.  Such 
is  the  portrait  of  the  famous  conqueror  of  Mexico,  which  the  firfl 
hiflorians  who  knew  him  have  left  us. 

As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  honoured  with  the  pod  of  general  of 
the  expedition,  he  ufed  the  utmod  diligence  in  preparing  for  the  voy- 
age, and  began  to  allume  the  dyle  of  a great  lord,  both  in  his  carriage 
and  in  his  attendants  ; fully  fenlible  of  the  influence  fuch  a conduCt 
has  in  dazzling  the  vulgar,  and  creating  authority.  He  immediately 
ereCted  the  royal  dandard  before  his  houfe,  and  publilhed  a proclama- 
tion through  the  illand  to  enlid  foldiers.  Men,  the  mod  confpicuous 
of  all  that  country,  both  in  rank  and  office,  were  emulous  to  put 
themfelves  under  his  command,  namely,  Alonzo  Hernandez  de 

Porto- 
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BOOK  vili.  Portocarrero,  coufin  of  the  count  de  Medellin,  Juan  Velafquez  de 
' * Leon,  a near  relation  to  the  governor,  Diego  Ordaz,  Francifco  de 

Montejo,  Francifco  de  Lugo,  and  others,  whom  we  lhall  name  in  the 
courfe  of  our  hiftory.  Amongft  all  thefe,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  de  Bada- 
jos,  Chrifloval  de  Olid  de  Baeza,  in  Andalufia,  and  Gonzales  de  San- 
doval de  Medellin,  merit  particular  mention,  as  they  were  the  firft 
commanders  of  the  troops  employed  in  that  conquefl,  and  thofe  who 
made  the  mod;  diftinguifhed  figure  : all  three  warriors,  extremely  cou- 
rageous, enured  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  {killed  in  the  military  art, 
though  otherwife  different  in  character.  Alvarado  was  a young  man 
of  handfome  fhape,  and  extreme  agility,  fair,  graceful,  lively,  popular, 
addicted  to  luxuries  and  pleafures,  greedy  of  gold,  of  which  he  flood 
in  need  to  fupport  his  love  of  grandeur,  and,  as  fome  authors  affirm, 
unlcrupulous  how  he  obtained  it,  inhumane  and  violent  in  his  con- 
duct in  fome  expeditions.  Olid  was  flout  limbed,  dark,  and  double. 
Both  of  them  were  very  ferviceable  to  Cortes  in  the  con  quell  ; but 
they  proved  ungrateful  to  him  afterwards,  and  met  with  a tragical  end. 
Alvarado  died  in  New  Gallicia,  killed  by  a horfe  which  tumbled  from 
a precipice.  Olid  was  beheaded  by  his  enemies  in  the  fquare  or  mar- 
ket-place of  Naco,  in  the  province  of  Honduras.  Sandoval,  a youth 
of  a good  family,  was  fcarcely  twenty-two  when  he  enlifled  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  his  countryman  Cortes.  Fie  was  well-fhaped,  manly  in 
flature,  and  of  a robufl  complexion,  his  hair  was  of  a chefnut  colour 
and  curly,  his  voice  flrong  and  thick  ; a perfon  of  few  words  but  ex- 
cellent deeds.  Cortes  fent  him  on  the  moli  difficult  and  dangerous 
expeditions,  in  all  of  which  he  came  off  with  fuccefs  and  with  honour. 
In  the  war  againfl  the  Mexicans,  he  headed  a part  of  the  Spanifh  army, 
and  at  the  liege  of  the  capital,  he  had  more  than  thirty  thoufand  men 
under  his  command,  continually  enjoying  from  his  good  conduól  the 
fay  our  of  the  general,  the  refpeól  of  the  foldiers,  and  even  the  love  of 
his  enemies.  He  founded  the  colony  of  Medellin,  on  the  coafl  of 
Chalchiuhcuecan,  and  that  of  Spirito  Santo,  on  the  river  Coatzacualco. 
He  was  commander  of  the  garrifon  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  fome  time  go- 
vernor of  Mexico;  and  in  all  his  employments  his  equity  was  conlpi- 
cuous,  He  was  conffimt  and  affiduous  in  labour,  obedient  and  faith- 
ful 
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fui  to  his  general,  kind  to  the  foldiers,  humane  (r)  to  his  enemies,  and 
entirely  free  from  the  prevailing  contagion  of  avarice.  In  fhort,  in  all 
the  feries  of  conquerors,  we  do  not  find  a more  accomplished  or  p.raife- 
worthy  character,  as  there  was  no  one  among  them  who  knew  fo  well 
how  to  unite  prudence  and  difcretion  with  the  ardour  of  youth,  bra- 
very and  intrepidity  with  humanity,  modefty  with  merit,  and  humility 
with  fuccefs.  He  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  at  a place  of  Andalufia, 
on  his  way  to  the  court  of  Spain  with  Cortes. 

As  foon  as  all  the  preparations  for  the  voyage  were  made,  the  gover- 
nor of  Cuba,  from  the  fuggeftions  and  infinuations  of  the  rivals  of 
Cortes,  recalled  his  commiflion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  imprifoned  ; 
but  thofe  who  were  charged  with  his  apprehenfion  had  not  courage  t© 
attempt  it,  from  feeing  fo  many  refpedable  and  brave  men  united  to 
fupport  the  part  of  their  new  general  ; fo  that  Cortes  who  had  not 
only  fpent  all  his  own  capital  in  preparations,  but  alfo  contracted  large 
debts,  retained  his  poft  in  fpite  of  his  enemies  ; and  having  all  things 
in  order  and  readinefs,  weighed  anchor  from  the  port  of  Ajarueo  upon 
the  ioth  of  February,  1519.  The  armament  confifled  of  eleven  vef- 
fels,  five  hundred  and  eight  foldiers,  divided  into  eleven  companies, 
one  hundred  and  nine  feamèn,  fixteen  horfes,  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
four  falconets.  They  fleered  under  the  direction  of  the  pilot  Alami- 


BOOKVIJI, 


Sect.  III. 
Armament 
and  voyage 
of  Cortes. 


(r)  Dr.  Robinfon  accufes  Sandoval  of  that  horrid  example  of  feverity  made  of  the  Panu- 
cbcfe,  where  the  Spaniards  burned  fixty  lords  and  four  hundred  nobles,  under  the  eyes  of  their 
children  and  kindred,  and  cites  the  tellimony  of  Cortez  and  Gomara  ; but  Cortes  neither  af- 
firms that  Sandoval  executed  that  punifhment,  nor  even  names  it.  Bernal  Diaz,  whole  autho- 
rity in  this  point  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  Gomara,  fays,,  that  Sandoval  after  he  had 
conquered  the  Panucheie,  and  taken  twenty  lords,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  note  prifoners, 
wrote  to  Cortes  to  know  his  determination  with  refpetft  to  them  • and  Cortes,  in  order  to  make 
their  condemnation  more  judifiable,  fubmitted  the  procefs  to  Diego  de  Ocampo,  judge  of  that 
province,  who,  after  having  heard  their  confeffion,  fentenced  them  to  be  burned,  which  judg- 
ment was  executed.  Bernal  Diaz  does  not  exprefs  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  condemned;. 
Cortes  fays,  that  including  lords  and  other  principal  pefons,  four  hundred  were  burned..  Such 
a fentence  was  no  doubt  cruel  and  fevere  ; but  Robertfon,  who.  cads  many  reproaches  on  the 
Spaniards,  ought  to  have  evinced  his  impartiality  by  declaring  the  motives  which  they  had  to 
aft  fo  violently  again d the  PanucbeJ'e..  The  latter  having  fubje&ed  themfeives  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  renounced  their  obedience,  and,  running  to  arms,  didurbed  that  whole  province-;  they 
killed  four  hundred  Spaniards,  forty  of  whom,  they  turned  alive  and  eat  the  others.  Such 
atrocious  doings  are  not  fufficient  to  excufe  the  Spaniards,  but  they  certainly  extenuate  the  fc- 
verity  of  their  conduT.  Robertfon  read  equally  in  Gomara  of  the  rebellious  deeds  of  the 
P.m/ubefe,  and  the  rigour  of  the  Spaniards,  but  he  conceals  the  former  and  exaggerates  the  lat- 
ter. 
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nos,  to  the  ifland  of  Cozumel,  where  they  recovered  Jerom  de  Aguilar, 
a Spanifh  dean,  who,  in  going  from  Darien  to  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola 
a few  years  before,  had  been  fhip  wrecked  on  the  coafl  of  Yucatan, 
and  was  made  a flave  to  the  Indians.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Cozumel,  he  obtained  liberty  from  his  mailer,  and  joined 
the  fleet.  From  long  commerce  with  the  Yucatanefe,  he  had  learned 
the  JVIaja  language  which  is  fpoken  there,  on  which  account  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  interpreter  to  Cortes.  , 

From  Cozumel  they  proceeded  along  the  coafl  of  the  peninfula  of 
Yucatan  to  the  river  Chiapa,  in  the  province  of  Tabafco,  by  which 
they  advanced  into  the  country,  in  barges  and  the  fmallefl  vefiels,  un- 
til they  reached  a grove  of  palm-trees,  where  they  landed  under  pre- 
tence of  wanting  water  and  proviflons,  directed  their  courfe  to  a large 
village,  which  was  not  quite  two  miles  dillance,  combating  all  the 
way  with  a croud  of  Indians,  who  annoyed  their  progrefs  with  arrows, 
darts,  and  other  offenfive  weapons,  and  forcing  through  the  palifadoes 
which  they  had  placed  for  their  defence.  The  Spaniards  having  made 
themfelves  maflers  of  the  village,  made  frequent  excurfions  among  the 
neighbouring  places,  in  which  they  had  many  dangerous  fkirmifhes, 
until  at  lafl  there  happened  a decifive  engagement  on  the  25th  day 
of  March.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Ceutla,  a village 
but  a little  diflance  from  the  other.  The  army  of  the  enemy  was 
much  fuperior  in  number;  but  in  fpite  of  their  multitude  they  were 
entirely  defeated,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  advantage  of  their  arms,  and  the  terror  flruck  into  the  Indians  by 
the  fize  and  fire  of  their  horfes.  Eight  hundred  of  the  enemy  remain- 
ed dead  upon  the  field.  Of  the  Spaniards,  one  was  killed,  and  more 
than  fixty  wounded.  This  vidlory  was  the  beginning  of  the  fuccefs 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  memory  of  which  they  founded  a finali  city  there, 
which  they  named  Madonna  della  Vittoria  ( d ),  and  was  afterwards  for 
a long  time  the  capital  of  that  province.  They  endeavoured  to  juflify 
their  hoililities  by  the  repeated  proteflations  which  they  made  to  the 

(d)  The  city  of  Vietarla  was  depopulated  entirely  abm  t the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  invafions  of  the  Englifh.  Another  finali  city  was  afterwards  founded 
at  a greater  diftancc  from  the  co:  i t,  which  they  called  Filiaberm  fa  ; but  the  capital  of  this 
p ovince,  where  the  governor  refides,  is  Tlacotlalfan. 
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natives  before  they  came  to  any  engagement,  that  they  were  not  come 
into  their  country  to  do  them  any  injury  as  enemies,  but  folely  as  na- 
vigators neceffitated  to  procure,  by  the  exchange  of  their  merchandizes, 
the  provifions  which  they  required  to  continue  their  voyage;  to  which 
protefts,  the  Indians  anfwered  with  a ffiower  of  arrows  and  darts. 
Cortes  took  folemn  pofieffion  of  that  country  in  the  name  of  his  fove- 
reign,  with  a ftrange  ceremony,  though  agreeable  to  the  cavalier  cuf- 
toms  and  ideas  of  that  century.  He  put  on  his  fhield,  unfheathed  his 
fword,  and  gave  three  ffiabs  with  it  to  a large  tree  which  was  in  the 
principal  village,  declaring,  that  if  any  perfon  durft  oppoie  his  poffiel- 
iion,  he  would  defend  it  with  that  fword. 

To  confirm  more  formally  the  dominion  of  his  king,  he  affembled 
the  lords  of  that  province,  and  perfuaded  them  to  render  him  obedience, 
and  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  lawful  fovereign  ; and  to  imprefs  them 
with  an  elevated  idea  of  the  power  of  his  king,  he  made  before  them 
a difcharge  of  the  artillery,  and  by  artifices  impofed  upon  them  the  be- 
lief, that  the  neighing  of  the  horfes  was  a mark  of  their  indignation 
at  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  all  appeared  to  acquiefce  in  the 
propofals  of  the  conqueror,  and  lifiened  with  wonder  and  pleafure  to 
hear  the  firft  truths  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  Bartolomeo  de 
Olmedo,  a learned  divine,  and  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  declared  to 
them  by  the  interpreter  Aguilar.  They  prefented  afterwards  to  Cortes, 
in  token  of  their  fubmiflion,  fome  little  articles  of  gold,  feveral  gar- 
ments of  coarfe  linen,  as  they  made  ufe  of  no  others  in  that  province, 
and  twenty  female  flaves,  which  were  divided  among  the  officers  of 
his  troops. 

Among  thefe  was  a young  girl  of  noble  birth,  beauty,  quick  genius, 
and  great  fpirit,  a native  of  Painalla,  a village  of  the  Mexican  pro- 
vince of  Coatzacualco  (ej.  Her  father  had  been  a feudatory  of  the 

crown 
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( e ) In  a manufeript  hidory,  which  was  in  the  library  of  the  college  of  St,  Peter  aad  St. 
Paul  of  the  Jel'uits  of  Mexico,  it  is  faid,  that  D.  Marina  was  born  in  Huilotla,  a village  of 
Coatzacualco.  Gomara,  who  is  copied  by  Herrera  and  Torquemada,  fays,  the  was  a native  of 
Xalixco,  aud  taken  from  thence  by  fome  merchants  of  Xicallanco,  and  carried  to  their  coun- 
try ; but  this  is  mod  probably  falfe  ; as  Xalixco  is  more  than  nine  hundred  miles  didant  from 
Xicallanco,  and  it  is  not  known  that  there  was  any  commerce  between  thefe  two  provinces  fo 
remote  from  each  other.  Bernal  Diaz,  who  lived  a longtime  in  Coatzacualco,  and  knew  the 
mother  and  brother  of  Marina,  confirms  the  truth  of  our  account,  and  avers  to  have  heard  it 
Vol.  II.  C from 
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BOOK  Vili,  crown  of  Mexico,  and  lord  of  leverai  places.  Her  mother  having 
r J been  left  a widow,  married  another  noble,  by  whom  (he  had  a fon. 
The  love  which  they  bore  to  this  fruit  of  their  marriage,  induced  them 
to  pretend  the  death  of  their  firft-born  child,  that  the  inheritance 
might  fall  wholly  to  the  laft.  To  make  it  appear  credible,  they  deli- 
vered her  up  privately  to  feme  merchants  of  Xicallanco,  a city  fituated 
upon  the  borders  of  Tabafco,  at  a time  when  the  daughter  of  one  of 
their  (laves  had  died,  for  whofe  death  they  made  as  much  mourning 
as  if  it  had  been  the  death  of  their  own.  Thefe  merchants  gave  her 
away,  or  fold  her  to  their  neighbours  of  Tabafco,  who,  laftly,  pre- 
fented  her  to  Cortes,  unfufpicious  that  that  fingular  (lave  (hould  con- 
tribute by  her  fpeech  to  the  conqueft  of  all  that  land.  Befides  the  na- 
tive language  of  her  own  country,  (lie  underflood  the  Maja  language 
which  was  fpoke  in  Yucatan  and  in  Tabafco,  and  in  a little  time  (he 
learnt  the  Spanifti.  Inftru&ed  readily  in  the  tenets  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  (he  was  folemnly  baptifed  with  other  (laves  by  the  name  of 
Marina^.  She  was  always  faithful  to  the  Spaniards,  and  her  fer- 
vices  to  them  can  never  be  over-rated  ; as  (he  was  not  only  the  inftru- 
ment  of  their  negociations  with  the  Mexicans,  the  Tlafcalans,  and  the 
other  nations  of  Anahuac,  but  frequently  faved  their  lives,  by  warn- 
ing them  of  dangers,  and  pointing  out  the  means  of  efcaping  them- 
She  accompanied  Cortes  in  all  his  expeditions,  ferving  fometimes  as  an 
interpreter,  fometimes  as  a counfellor,  and  fometimes  to  her  misfortune 
as  a miftrefs.  The  fon  which  (he  had  by  that  conqueror,  who  was 
called  Don  Martin  Cortes,  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Ja- 
go, on  account  of  fome  ill-grounded  fufpicions  of  rebellion,  was 
put  to  the  torture  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1568;  his  iniquitous  and 
barbarous  judges  paying  no  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  unequalled 
fervices  rendered  by  the  parents  of  that  illuftrious  fufferer  to  the  Ca- 
tholic king  and  all  the  Spanifti  nation  (gj.  After  the  conqueft  (he 

was 

from  Marina  hcrfelf.  A tradition  alfo,  which  is  flill  preferved  in  Coatzacualco,  conforms  to 
what  we  have  faid. 

( f)  The  Mexicans  adapt  the  name  Marina  to  their  language,  and  fay  MalirUztn,.  whence 
came  fhe  name  Malmcbi,  by  which  fhe  is  known  among  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico. 

(?)  Thole  who  gave  the  torture  to  Don  Martin  Cortes,  and  put  the  marq  is  of  the  Vale, 
his  brother,  in  prifon,  were  two  formidable  judges  fent  to  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  The  chief 
®f  thofe  judges  called  Mugnoz , made  Cuch  barbarous  decifioas,  that  the  king  being  moved  by 

8 the 
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was  married  to  a refpe&able  Spaniard,  named  Juan  de  Xaramillo.  Dur-  BOOKVtit 
ing  the  long  and  hazardous  voyage  which  fhe  made  in  company  with  ' — ’ 
Cortes  to  the  province  of  Honduras,  in  1524,  fhe  had  occafion  in 
pafiing  through  her  native  country  to  fee  her  mother  and  her  brother, 
who  prefented  themfelves  before  her,  bathed  in  tears  and  covered  with 
confufion,  as  they  dreaded  that  from  her  being  in  power  and  profper- 
ity,  under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  fhe  would  revenge  the  wrongs 
which  had  been  done  to  her  in  her  infancy  j but  fhe  received  and  ca- 
relied  them  with  great  affeCtion,  from  the  naturally  generous  difpofi- 
tion  of  her  temper,  which  equalled  the  other  excellent  talents  fhe  pof- 
fefled.  We  have  thought  proper  not  to  omit  thofe  incidents  of  a wo- 
man who  was  the  firft  Chriftian  of  the  Mexican  empire,  who  makes 
fo  diftinguifhed  a figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  conquefl,  and  whofe 
name  has  been  and  is  ftill  fo  celebrated,  not  lefs  among  the  Mexicans 
than  the  Spaniards. 

Cortes  having  made  himfelf  fecure  of  the  tranquillity  of  Tabafco, 
and  perceiving  that  it  was  not  the  country  to  yield  gold,  refolved  to 
profecute  his  voyage  and  feek  for  a region  more  rich  than  it  ; but  as 
the  feftival  of  the  palms  drew  near,  he  was  delirous  of  giving  the  na- 
tives of  Tabafco  fome  idea  of  the  folemnity  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

That  day  mafs  was  celebrated  with  all  the  poflible  forms  of  facred 
duty  j the  branches  were  blefled,  and  a folemn  proceffion,  with  mar- 
tial mufic,  was  made,  at  all  which  the  Indians  were  prefent,  and  lis- 
tened with  aftonifhment  and  awe. 

This  funClion  being  performed,  and  leave  taken  of  the  lords  of  Ta- 
bafco, the  armament  put  to  fea,  and  fleering  to  the  weft  ward,  after 
coafting  along  the  province  of  Coatzacualco,  and  eroding  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Papaloapan,  it  entered  the  port  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  on 
Holy  Thurfday,  the  21ft  of  April.  They  had  hardly  caft  anchor, 
when  they  faw  from  the  fhore  of  Chalchiuhcuecan  two  large  canoes 
rowing  towards  their  admiral,  in  which  were  many  Mexicans  fent  by 
the  governor  of  that  coaft,  to  know  who  they  were  who  had  arrived 
in  that  new  armament,  and  what  they  wanted,  and  to  offer  them  all 

the  complaints  of  the  Mexicans  againft  Kim,  recalled  him  to  the  court,  and  gave  him  fo  Tevere 
and  fo  harfh  a reprimand,  that  he  grew  melancholy  and  died. 
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BOOK VIII.  the  affiftance  which  they  required  for  the  profecution  of  their  voyage: 

a piece  of  attention  which  (hewed  the  vigilance  and  hofpitality  of  that 
nation.  Having  come  on  board  of  the  commander’s  Ihip,  and  pre- 
fen ted  themfelves  to  Cortes  in  forms  of  civility,  they  explained  their 
commiffion  by  means  of  Donna  Marina  and  Aguilar,  as  from  her  not 
under  Ran  ding  the  Spanifh,  nor  he  the  Mexican,  it  was  neceffary  at 
thefe  firft  conferences  with  the  Mexicans,  to  employ  three  languages 
» and  two  interpreters.  Donna  Marina  explained  to  Aguilar  in  the 

Maja  tongue  what  the  Mexicans  laid  to  her  in  their  language,  and 
Aguilar  repeated  it  in  Spanish  to  Cortes.  This  general  courteoully  re- 
ceived the  Mexicans,  and  knowing  how  acceptable  the  European  toys 
had  been  to  them  the  year  before,  anfwered,  that  he  had  come  into 
that  country  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  traffick  with  them,  and  to 
treat  with  their  king  about  fome  affairs  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and 
in  order  to  conciliate  their  favour,  he  made  them  tafte  fome  Spanilli 
wine,  and  prelen ted  them  with  fome  lmall  trifles  which  he  judged 
would  be  worthy  their  acknowledgment  [b). 

On  the  firft  day  of  Eafter,  after  the  Spaniards  had  landed,  and  drf- 
embarked  their  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  had,  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
Mexicans,  made  barracks  of  the  branches  of  trees  upon  that  fandy 
Ihore,  where  at  prefent  Hands  the  city  of  new  Vera  Cruz,  two  Mexi- 
can governors  of  that  coaft,  named  Teuhtlile  and  Cuitlalpitoc  (/),  ar- 

(£)  Torquemada  fays,  that  Montezuma  having-  been  apprifed  of  the  new  armament  which, 
his  centinels,  who  were  placed  on  the  m >untai ns,  had  obferved,  immediately  difpatched  his 
ambafladors  to  pay  worfhip  to  the  imagined  god  Quctzalcoatl  ; they  preceding  with  the  utmoft 
expedition  to  the  port  of  Chalchiuhcuecan,  went  inftantly  on  board  of  the  admiral,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  ; that  Cortes,  attending  to  their  error  and  willing  to 
profit  by  it,  received  them  fitting  upon  a high  throne  that  had  haftily  been  formed,  where  he 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  adored,  to  be  clothed  in  the  facerdotal  habit  of  Quetzalcoatl,  a neck- 
lace of  gems  to  be  put  about  his  neck,  and  a helmet  or  vizor  of  gold,  fet  with  gems,  to  be  put 
on  his  head,  &c.  but  this  is  unqueftionably  falfe.  The  fleet  departed  from  the  river  of  Ta- 
bafeo  on  Holy  Monday,  and  arrived  on  Thurfday  at  the  port  of  Ulua.  The  mountains  of 
Tochrlan  and  Midllan,  from  whence  the  fleet  could  moll  quickly  be  difeovered,  are  not  lels 
than  three  hundred  miles  diftant  from  the  capital,  nor  arc  they  lefs  than  two  hundred  from 
the  port  of  Ulua  : fo  that  had  it  even  been  poflible  to  have  deferied  the  fleet  the  very  day  on. 
which  it  left  Tabafco,  it  was  impoflible  for  the  ambafladors  to  have  arrived  there  on  1 hurfday. 
Befides,  there  is  no  memory  of  fuch  an  event  in  any  author,  it  rather  appears  from  the  account 
of  Bernal  Diaz  to  be  totally  falfe,  and  that  the  Mexicans  were  now  fenlible  of  their  error  into, 
which  they  had  been  led  by  the  (irli  fleet  which  had  appeared  there. 

(/J  Bernal  Diaz  writes  Tendili  inftead  of  Teuhtlile,  and  Pitalpitoqui  in  place  of  Cuitlelpi- 
toc.  Herrera  calls  it  Pitalpitoc , and  Solis,  and  Robertfon,  who  thought  to  amend  it,  Pilpatoe. 

rived 
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rived  there  with  a great  retinue  of  attendants.  Ceremonies  of  civility 
and  refpedt  being  exchanged  on  both  fides,  before  any  conference  took 
place,  Cortes,  not  lefs  for  the  fake  of  profpering  his  future  defigns, 
than  of  giving  that  idolatrous  nation  fonie  idea  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, ordered  that  mafs  fhould  be  celebrated  in  their  prefence.  On 
this  occafion,  therefore,  it  was  fung  with  all  poffible  folemnity  for  the 
firff  time  in  the  dominions  of  Mexico. 

He  invited  them  afterwards  to  dine  with  him  and  his  officers,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  good  will  towards  him  by  courtefies.  As  foon 
as  they  rofe  from  table,  he  led  them  afide  to  communicate  his  preten- 
fions  to  them.  He  told  them  that  he  was  a fubjedt  of  Don  Carlos  of 
Auftria,  the  greatefl:  king  of  the  Eaft,  whofe  bounty,  grandeur,  and 
power,  he  extolled  with  molt  magnificent  praifes  -,  and  added,  that  this 
great  monarch  knowing  of  that  land,  and  of  the  lord  who  reigned 
there,  fent  him  to  make  him  a vifit  in  his  name,  and  to  communicate 
to  him  in  perfon  fome  affairs  of  great  importance  ; and  that  therefore 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  when  it  would  pleafe  their  lord  to  hear  his 
embaffy.  “ You  are  fcarcely  arrived  in  this  land,”  anfwered  Teuht- 
lile,  “ and  yet  you  defire  immediately  to  fee  our  king.  I have  liftened 
“ with  pleafure  to  what  you  have  told  me  concerning  the  grandeur  and 

bounty  of  your  fovereign,  but  know,  that  our  king  is  not  lefs  boun- 
“ tiful  and  great  ; I rather  wonder  that  there  fhould  exift  another  in 
“ the  world  more  powerful  than  he  -,  but  as  you  affert  it,  I will  make 
“ it  known  to  my  fovereign,  from  whofe  goodnefs  I truft,  that  he  will 
4t  not  only  have  pleafure  in  receiving  intelligence  of  that  great  prince, 

**  but  will  likewife  do  honour  to  his  ambaffador.  Accept  in  the  mean 
**  time  this  prefent  which  I offer  you  in  his  name.”  Upon  which  tak- 
ing out  from  a petlacalli,  or  little  balket  of  woven  reeds,  leverai  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  workman  ffiip  of  gold,  he  prefen  ted  them  to  Cortes, 
with  various  works  of  feathers,  ten  loads  of  garments  of  fine  cotton, 
and  a confiderable  quantity  of  provifions  (kj« 

(i)  Solis  and  Robertfon  make  Teuhtlile  general  of  the  armies,  and  deprive  him  of  the  ci- 
vil government  of  that  coati,  whereas  we  know  the  contrary  from  Bernal  Diaz,  Gomara,  and 
other  ancient  hiftorians.  Thofe  authors  fay  betides,  that  in  the  beginning  Teuhtlile  oppofed 
Cortes  in  his  defign  of  going  to  the  court,  but  it  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  ancient  and 
better  hillorians,  he  did  not  oppofe  him  until  he  had  a politive  order  from  his  king  to  that  pur- 
pofe. 
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book  vili.  Cortes  accepted  the  prefent  with  fmgular  demon  ft  rations  of  grati- 

tude, and  returned  for  them  things  of  finali  value,  though  equally 
prifed  by  them,  either  becaufe  they  were  entirely  new  in  that  country, 
or  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  appearance.  Teuhtlile  had  brought 
many  painters  with  him,  in  order  that  by  dividing  the  objects  among 
them  of  which  the  armament  confifted,  they  might  in  a fhort  time  copy 
them  all  j and  that  their  king  might  have  the  pleafure  of  beholding, 
with  his  own  eyes,  all  the  wonders  which  they  had  to  relate  to  him. 
Cortes  perceiving  their  intention,  in  order  to  furniffi  their  painters 
with  a fubjeCt  capable  of  making  a grander  impreftion  on  the  mind  of 
their  king,  commanded  his  cavalry  to  mufter  on  the  beach,  and  go 
through  fome  military  evolutions,  and  the  artillery  to  be  difcharged  in 
a volley.  Both  orders  were  obferved,  and  the  exhibition  attended  to 
with  all  the  ftupor  and  amazement  imaginable  by  the  two  governors, 
their  numerous  retinue,  and  croud  of  followers,  which  as  Gomara 
affirms,  confifted  of  more  than  four  thoufand  Indians.  Teuhtlile  took 
notice  of  a gilded  vifor,  or  mask,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  that 
belonging  to  one  of  the  principal  idols  of  Mexico,  he  demanded  from 
Cortes  that  they  might  fhew  it  to  their  king  ; and  Cortes  granted  it, 
on  condition  of  having  it  returned  to  him  full  of  gold  duft,  under 
a pretence  that  he  deftred  to  fee  whether  the  gold,  which  was  dug 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico,  was  the  fame  as  that  of  his  native  coun- 
try!/). 

As  foon  as  the  paintings  were  finifhed,  Teuhtlile  took  a friendly 
leave  of  Cortes,  propoling  to  return  in  a few  days  with  the  anfwer  of 
his  fovereign,  and  deputing  Cuitlalpitoc  in  his  place,  that  he  might  pro- 
vide the  Spaniards  with  every  thing  neceftary,  he  departed  for  Cuit- 
lachtlan,  the  place  of  his  ufual  relidence  ; from  whence  he  carried  in 
perfon  the  intelligence,  the  paintings,  and  prefent  from  the  Spaniffi 
general,  as  Bernal  Dias  and  Torquemada  affirm,  or  he  fent  them  all  as 
Solis  conjectures  by  the  polls,  or  couriers,  who  were  Rationed  on  the 
highways,  always  ready  to  run  with  difpatches. 

(/)  Some  hiftori.tns  fay,  that  Cortes  in  demanding  the  vifor  to  be  filled  with  gold,  pretend- 
ed that  he  and  his  companions  fullered  a certain  difeafe  of  the  heart,  which  they  faid,  could 
not  be  cured  by  any  other  remedy  than  this  precious  metal,  but  that  imports  little  as  to  the 
fubftance  of  the  fad. 


It 
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It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  uneafinefis  and  perplexity  into  which  Mon-  BOOK.  vm. 
tezuma  was  thrown  by  the  news  of  that  armament,  and  the  diflindt  in-  Uneafinefs  of 
formation  he  had  of  the  character  of  thole  Grangers,  the  fire  of  their  Montezuma* 
horfes,  and  the  deft  raffi  ve  violence  of  their  arms.  As  he  was  emi-  and^prefenf7 
nentiy  fuperftitious,  he  made  his  gods  be  confulted  with  refpedl  to  fern  by  him 
their  pretenfions,  and  he  received  for  anfwer  as  is  reported,  that  he 
ought  never  to  admit  that  new  people  into  his  court.  Whether  this 
oracle,  as  fome  authors  are  perfuaded,  came  from  the  devil,  who  deli- 
vered it,  in  order  to  keep  every  path  ffiut  to  the  gofpel,  or  as  we  ap- 
prehend from  the  priefts,  for  the  common  benefit  of  themfelves  and 
the  nation,  Montezuma  refolved  from  that  time  to  refufe  admiffion  to> 
the  Spaniards  ; but  that  he  might  appear  to  adt  with  propriety,  and  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  genius,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to  them  with 
a prefent  entirely  worthy  of  his  royal  magnificence.  The  ambafiador 
was  a great  perlonage  of  the  court,  not  a little  fimilar  in  ftature  and 
fhape  to  the  Spanifh  general,  as  an  eye-witnefs  has  reported .(/»).  Seven, 
days  were  hardly  elapfed  after  the  departure  of  Teuhtlile,  before  he  re- 
turned, accompanying  the  ambafiador,  conducting  alfo  more  than  an 
hundred  men  of  burden,  who  carried  the  prefent  («).  As  foon  as  the 
ambafiador  was  come  into  the  prefence  of  Cortes,  he  touched  the  earth 
with  his  hand,  and  then  lifted  it  to  his  mouth,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  thofe  nations,  offered  ( o ) incenfe  to  the  general  and  other  offi- 
cers who  were  befide  him,  faluted  them  refpeCtfully,  and  fitting  down 

(.«)  Bernal  Diaz- 

(n)  Bernal.  Diaz  calls  this  ambaffador  Sfuintalbor,  but  fuch  a name  neither  is  nor  can  be 
Mexican.  Robertfon  fays,  that  the  fame  officers  who  had  hitherto  treated  with  Cortes,  were 
charged  to  bear  the  royal  a.ifwer  to  him,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  ambaffador;  but  both 
Bernal  Diaz,  an  eye-witne's,  and  other  Spanifh  and  Indian  hillorians  affirm  what  we  have  faid. 

Solis,  in  conlideration  of  the  fhort  interval  of  feven  days,,  and  the  diflance  of  fcventy  leagues 
between  that  p rt  and  the  capital,  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  an  ambaffador  came  at  that, 
time  but  having  faid. a. little  before,  that  the  Mexican  polls  were  more  diligent  than  the  Eu- 
ropean polls,  it  ^ not  v onderful  that  in  one  day,,  or  a little  more,  they  fhould  have  carried 
intelligence  of  the  fleet  to  the  court,  and  the  ambaffador  fhould  have  come  in  four  or  five  days 
after  in  a, litter,  borne  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  fame  polls,  as  was  the  cullom  among  thofe  peo-. 
pie.  As  the  fad  is  not.  improbable,  we  ought  rather  to  believe  Bernal  Diaz,  who  was  an  eye- 
witnefs. 

(0)  The  offering  of  incenfe  to  the  Spaniards,  although  it  was  merely  apiece  of  civil  cour- 
tefy,  and  the  name  Teteudtin  fiords  or  gentlemen),  by  which  they  are  addrefled,  being  fome- 
what  fimiiar  to  that  of  Tetto  (gods),  made  them  believe  that  they  were  imagined  to  be  gods  .by 
the  Mexicans. . 


upon. 
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upon  a feat  which  Cortes  placed  for  him,  pronounced  his  harangue, 
which  was  a congratulation  to  that  general  in  the  name  of  his  king, 
upon  his  happy  arrival  in  that  country,  an  intimation  of  the  pleafure 
he  had  received  in  knowing  that  men  fo  gallant  and  brave  had  landed 
in  his  kingdom,  and  in  hearing  the  news  which  they  had  brought 
from  fo  great  a monarch,  and  to  exprefs  how  acceptable  his  gift  had 
been  : upon  v/hich,  in  token  of  his  royal  pleafure  he  had  fent  him  that 
prefent.  Having  faid  this,  he  made  fome  fine  mats  and  cotton  cloths 
be  fpread  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  were  placed  in  order  and  form 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  prefent.  It  confifted  of  various  works  of 
gold  and  filver,  ftill  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  wonderful  work- 
man lhip  than  of  thofe  precious  metals,  among  which  fome  were  gems 
admirably  fet,  and  others  figures  of  lions,  tygers,  apes,  and  other  ani- 
mals; of  thirty  loads  or  bales  of  the  very  fineft  cotton,  of  various  co- 
lours, and  in  part  interwoven  with  the  molt  beautiful  feathers  ; of  fe- 
veral  excellent  works  of  feathers,  embellifhed  with  many  little  figures 
of  gold,  and  a vifor  full  of  gold  in  duft,  as  Cortes  defired,  valued  at 
fifteen  hundred  fequins  ; but  the  moft  valuable  things  of  the  whole 
were  two  wheels,  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  filver  ; that  of  gold, 
reprefenting,  as  we  have  faid  already,  the  Mexican  century,  had  the 
image  of  the  fun  engraved  in  the  middle,  round  which  were  different 
figures  in  bafs  relief.  The  circumference  of  it  was  thirty  palms  x>f 
Toledo,  and  the  value  of  it  ten  thoufand  fequins  (p).  The  one  of 
filver,  in  which  the  Mexican  year  was  reprefented,  was  frill  larger, 
with  a moon  in  the  middle,  furrounded  alfo  with  figures  in  bafs  re- 
lief. The  Spaniards  were  not  lefs  amazed  than  pleafed  with  the  view 
of  fuch  riches.  “ This  prefent,”  added  the  ambaflador,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  Cortes,  “ my  fovereign  fends  for  you  and  your  companions  ; 
“ as  for  your  king,  he  will  in  a fhort  time  fend  fome  jewels  of  ineili— 
“ mable  value.  In  the  mean  while,  you  may  remain  upon  this  fhore 
“ as  long  as  it  may  be  agreeable,  to  repofe  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  long 
.**  a voyage,  and  to  provide  yourfelves  with  neceflaries  to  return  to 
“ your  native  country.  If  you  defire  any  other  thing  of  this  country 

( p ) There  is  a great  difference  among  authors  refpe&ing  the  value  of  the  plate  ; but  we 
give  more  faith  to  Bernal  Diaz  who  knew  it  well,  than  to  one  who  was  to  have  his  fliare  in 
the  prefent  from  Montezuma. 
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“ for  your  fovereign,  it  (hall  be  given  you  immediately  ; but  with  ref-  BOOK  Vi  it. 
ped:  to  your  demand  of  vifiting  our  court,  I am  charged  to  diffuadeyou  ' 
from  fo  difficult  and  hazardous  a journey,  as  the  way  to  it  lies  through 
uninhabited  defarts,  and  the  countries  of  enemies.”  Cortes  received 
the  prefent  with  the  mo  ft  particular  expreflions  of  gratitude  for  the 
royal  beneficence,  and  made  the  beft  returns  to  it  in  his  power;  but 
without  abandoning  his  requeR,  he  begged  of  the  ambafiador  to  repre- 
fen t to  the  king  the  dangers  and  diftreffes  which  they  had  fuffered  in 
their  navigation,  and  the  difpleafure  which  his  fovereign  would  feel 
when  he  found  his  hopes  fruftrated  ; that  befides,  neither  dangers  nor 
fatigues  were  fufficient  to  divert  the  Spaniards  from  their  undertakings. 

The  ambafiador  agreed  to  make  this  report  to  the  king,  and  politely  took 
leave  of  Cortes  along  with  Teuhtlile;  Cuitlalpitoc  being  left  behind 
with  a vaR  number  of  people,  in  a hamlet  which  they  had  formed  of 
fmall  huts,  at  a little  diRance  from  the  camp  of  the  Spaniards. 

Cortes,  in  the  rnidfl  of  all  that  profperity  which  he  had  hitherto 
met  with,  perceived  that  he  could  not  long  remain  at  that  Ration  ; for 
befides  the  inconvenience  of  heat  and  infedts,  which  fwarm  upon  that 
fhore,  he  was  apprehenfive  of  fome  damage  to  his  ffiips  from  the  north 
wind,  to  which  that  harbour  is  expofed  ; on  which  account  he  dis- 
patched two  vefiels,  under  the  command  of  Montejo,  to  coaft  along 
the  fhore,  towards  Panuco,  and  find  another  more  fecure  port.  They 
returned  in  a few  days  with  the  intelligence  of  having  found,  thirty-fix 
miles  from  Ulua,  a fufficient  harbour,  near  to  a city  placed  in  a Rrong 
fituation. 

In  the  meantime,  Teutlhile  returned  to  the  camp  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  after  taking  Cortes  afide  with  the  interpreters,  he  told  him,  that  MontezV11’ 
his  lord  Montezuma  gratefully  accepted  the  new  prefent  which  he  had  ma’s  prefent 
fen-t  him  ; and  that  that  which  he  had  fent  on  his  part  now  was  de-  licking, 
ftined  for  the  great  king  of  Spain  ; that  he  wi filed  him  all  fort  of  hap- 
pinefs,  but  that  he  defired  no  more  mefiages  to  be  fent  to  him,  nor  to 
hear  any  farther  propofitions  of  a vifit  to  his  court.  The  prefent  for 
the  Catholic  king  confiRed  of  various  works  of  gold,  which  were  eRi- 
mated  to  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  fequins,  ten  bales  of  moR  curious 
robes  of  feathers,  and  of  four  gems,  fo  highly  valued  by  the  Mexicans, 

Vol.  II.  D that. 
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BOOK  vili,  that,  according  to  what  Teuhtlile  himfelf  affirmed,  each  was  worth  a 
load  of  gold.  That  undifcerning  king  flattered  himfelf  that  he  ffiould 
induce  the  Spaniards  by  his  liberality  to  abandon  that  country,  and  did 
not  refled:  that  the  love  of  gold  is  a paffion  which  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  Cortes  was  mortified  with  the  refufal  of  the  king;  but  he 
did  not  give  up  his  intention,  the  native  conftancy  of  his  temper  being 
ftrengthened  by  the  alluring  profped  of  riches. 

Teuhtlile,  before  he  departed,  obferved,  that  the  Spaniards  on  hear- 
ing the  ftroke  of  the  bell  for  Ave  Mary,  kneeled  down  before  a holy 
crols,  and  in  wonder  at  it,  afked  why  they  adored  that  piece  of  wood. 
Upon  this  Olmedo  took  occafion  to  explain  to  him  the  find  articles  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  reprefented  to  him  the  abomination  of  wor- 
fhipping  idols,  and  the  inhumanity  of  their  facrifices.  But  his  dif- 
courfe  was  not  comprehended,  and  the  attempt  proved  fruitlefs. 

The  following  day  the  Spaniards  found  themfelves  fo  deferted  by  the 
Mexicans,  that  there  was  not  one  to  be  feen  on  all  the  coaft  ; this  was 
unquefiionably  the  effedt  of  the  order  given  by  their  king  to  recall  all 
the  people  with  the  provifions  defiined  for  thole  flirangers,  if  they  per- 
fifted  in  their  daring  refolution.  A novelty  of  this  kind  caufed  a fud- 
den  confirmation  among  the  Spaniards,  as  they  dreaded  every  moment 
the  whole  power  of  that  vaft  empire  might  pour  down  upon  their  mi- 
ferable  camp.  Upon  which,  Cortes  made  their  provifions  be  fecured 
in  the  fhips,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  be  armed  for  their  defence. 
It  is  certain  that  Montezuma,  upon  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  oc- 
cafions,  might  eafily  have  totally  defiroyed  thofe  few  firangers  who 
were  to  bring  fo  many  misfortunes  upon  him  ; but  providence  pre- 
ferved  them  to  become  the  inftruments  of  his  views  in  that  new  world. 
We  do  not  mean  to  juftify  the  defign  and  conduct  of  the  conquerors, 
but  neither  can  we  avoid  tracing  in  the  feries  of  the  conquefi  the  def- 
tiny  which  prepared  the  ruin  of  that  empire. 

On  the  fame  day,  during  this  fiate  of  fufpence  of  the  Spaniards,  two 
foldiers  who  kept  guard  without  the  camp,  faw  five  men  coming  to- 
wards them,  different  in  fome  degree  from  the  Mexicans  in  their  drefs 
and  in  their  ornaments,  who  upon  being  conducted  to  the  Spanilh  ge- 
neral, faid  in  Mexican,  as  their  own  language  was  not  underftood,  that 
they  were  of  the  nation  of  the  Totanacas,  and  fent  by  the  lord  of  Chem- 

poalla. 
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poalla,  a city  twenty-four  miles  diftant  from  that  place,  to  pay  his  re- 
fpedts  to  them,  to  know  who  they  were  and  whence  they  came,  and  to 
requeft  them  to  repair  to  that  city,  where  they  would  be  kindly  re- 
ceived ; adding,  that  they  had  not  approached  the  camp  fooner  for  fear 
of  the  Mexicans.  The  lord  of  Chempoalla  was  one  of  thofe  feuda- 
tories, who  lived  impatient  under  the  Mexican  yoke.  Having  heard 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  in  Tabafco,  and  their  arrival 
at  that  port,  he  thought  the  occafion  the  mod;  favourable  to  throw  off 
the  Mexican  yoke,  with  the  affiftance  of  fuch  brave  people.  Cortes, 
who  wilhed  for  nothing  more  earnedily  than  fuch  an  alliance,  after  in- 
forming himfelf  diffidently  of  the  diate  and  condition  of  the  Totona- 
cas,  and  the  wrongs  they  differed  from  the  great  power  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, anfwered,  with  thanks  to  the  Chempoallefe  chief  for  his  cour- 
tefy,  and  a promife  to  vidt  him  without  delay. 

He  immediately  publiffied  his  departure  for  Chempoalla;  but  be- 
fore that,  it  was  neceffary  to  overcome  fome  obftacles  to  it,  which  his 
own  foldiers  threw  in  the  way.  Some  adherents  to  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  tired  out  with  the  hardfhips  which  they  differed,  intimidated  by 
the  dangers  which  now  prefented  themfelves,  and  become  dedrous  of 
repofe,  and  longing  for  the  conveniencies  and  comforts  of  their  homes, 
mod:  earnedly  conjured  the  general  to  return  to  Cuba,  exaggerating 
the  fcarcity  of  their  providons,  and  the  ralhnefs  of  fo  great  an  un- 
dertaking, as  to  oppofe,  with  fo  finali  a number  of  foldiers,  the  vaR 
power  of  the  king  of  Mexico  ; efpecially,  after  they  had  loft  on  thofe 
lands  thirty-five  men,  part  of  thofe  by  the  wounds  received  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Tabafco,  part  from  the  unwholfomenefs  of  the  air  of  that  fhore. 
Cortes,  by  means  of  prefents  and  promifes,  and  alfo  by  means  of  a lit- 
tle feverity  opportunely  exerted,  and  other  arts  fuggeffed  to  him  by  his 
fertility  of  genius,  fo  well  managed  his  corps,  that  he  not  only  paci- 
fied the  dilcontented,  and  induced  them  to  remain  willingly  in  that 
country  ; but,  proceeding  farther  in  his  negotiacions,  brought  it  about 
that  the  army,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  without  any  dependance 
on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  Ihould  confirm  him  in  the  fupreme  civil 
and  military  command  ; and  that  on  account  of  the  expences  already, 
and  hereafter  to  be  laid  out  by  him  upon  the  armament,  a fifth  part 
of  the  gold  which  might  be  acquired  Ihould  be  affigned  to  him  ; 
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after  the  Share  belonging  to  their  king  was  deducted.  He  alfo  created 
magistrates,  and  appointed  all  other  officers  proper  for  a colony,  which 
he  intended  to  plant  on  that  coaft. 

Having  Surmounted  thefe  difficulties,  and  taken  fuitable  meafures 
for  the  execution  of  his  great  deflgns,  he  began  his  march  with  the 
troops.  His  intention  was  not  only  to  recruit  the  Strength  of  his  fa- 
tigued people,  who  had  buffered  from  that  unhealthy  Shore,  and  to  feek 
new  alliances,  but  likewife  to  chufe  a good  fituation  for  the  foundation 
of  the  colony,  as  Chempoalla  was  upon  the  way  to  Chiahuitztla  (q)y  the 
new  harbour  difcovered  by  Montejo.  The  little  army  marched  with 
a part  of  the  artillery  towards  Chempoalla  in  cautious  order,  well  pre- 
pared to  defend  itfelf,  if  they  Should  chance  to  be  attacked  either  by 
the  Totonacas,  of  whofe  Sincerity  they  were  not  perfectly  fecure,  or  by 
the  Mexicans  whom  they  fuppofed  they  had  offended  by  their  resolu- 
tion ; a caution  which  no  good  general  ever  thought  Superfluous,  and 
which  was  never  neglected  by  Cortes  in  times  of  the  greatest  profper- 
ity,  always  of  ufe  to  maintain  military  discipline,  and  in  general  necef- 
lary  for  Security.  The  Ships  proceeded  along  Shore  to  the  port  of 
Chiahuitztla. 

When  they  arrived  within  three  miles  of  Chempoalla,  twenty  re- 
fpedtable  Chempoallefe  inhabitants  came  out  to  meet  the  army,  and 
prefented  to  Cortes  a refreshment  of  ananas,  and  other  fruits,  in  the 
name  of  their  lord,  anffi  made  his  excufe  that  he  had  not  come  in  per- 
fon  to  meet  him,  as  he  was  prevented  from  doing  fo.  They  entered 
the  city,  in  the  order  of  battle,  being  fufpicious  of  Some  treachery 
from  the  inhabitants.  A light  horfeman  having  advanced  as  far  as  the 
greater  Square  of  the  city,  and  feeing  a baftion  of  the  palace  of  that 
lord,  which,  on  account  of  its  having  been  frefh  whitened  and  well 
poliShed,  made  a bright  reflexion  of  the  fun,  he  imagined  it  was  Silver, 
and  returned  full  Speed  to  acquaint  the  general  of  it.  This  incident  is 
Sufficient  to  Shew,  how  much  the  mind  may  be  deceived  and  deluded 
by  the  predominence  of  any  particular  paffion.  The  Spaniards  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Streets,  not  lefs  delighted  than  amazed  at  feeing 


(7)  Solis  and  Robertfon  give  to  Chiahuitztla  the  name  of  £> uiahijlan , which  neither  i?  nor 
can  be  Mexican.. 

Such 
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fuch  a city,  thelargeft  which  they  had  Teen  in  the  New  World,  fo  full 
of  inhabitants  and  beautiful  gardens.  Some,  on  account  of  its  large- 
nefs,  called  it  Seville , and  others  Villavicioja , on  account  of  its  plea- 
fantnefs  (r) 

When  they  arrived  at  the  greater  temple,  the  lord  of  that  date  came 
to  receive  them  at  the  entrance;  though  inactive  on  account  of  his  im- 
moderate fatnefs,  he  was  a perfon  of  difcernment  and  fome  genius.  Af- 
ter having  faluted  according  to  the  cuflom  of  that  country,  and  offered 
incenfe  to  the  general,  he  took  leave,  promifing  to  return  as  foon  as 
they  had  repofed  after  the  fatigues  of  their  journey.  The  whole  Spa- 
nish troop  were  lodged  in  large  handfome  buildings,  within  the  enclo- 
fure  of  the  temple,  which  were  either  built  on  purpofe  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Grangers,  or  deftined  for  the  habitation  of  the  miniflers 
of  the  idols.  Here  they  were  well  entertained,  and  provided  with 
every  thing  they  wanted  at  the  expence  of  that  lord,  who  returned  to 
them  after  dinner,  in  a portable  chair  or  litter,  accompanied  by  a num- 
ber of  nobility.  In  the  fecret  conference  which  he  had  with  him, 
Cortes,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  boafted  the  grandeur  and  power 
of  his  fovereign,  by  whom  he  was  fent  into  that  country,  and  charged 
with  leverai  comraifllons  of  the  utmo.fl  importance,,  and  amongft 
others,  an  injunction  to  fuccour  and  relieve  oppreffed  innocence.  “ If 
“ therefore,”  he  added,  “ I can  ferve  you  in  any  thing  with  my  per- 
“ fon  and  my  troops,  name  it  to  me,  I will  do  it  chearfully,”  On- 
hearing  thele  propofals,  the  Chempoallefe  chief  fetched  a deep  figlv 
which  was  followed  by  a bitter  complaint  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
nation.  He  told  him,  that  the  fiate  of  the  Totonacas  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  free,  and  governed  by  lords  of  their  own  nation  ; 
but  within  a few  years  fince,  had  been  oppreffed  with  the  rigorous 
yoke  of  the  Mexicans,  who,  on  the,  contrary,  from  a humble  com- 
mencement, had  raifed  themielves  to  fuch  a pitch  of  grandeur,  by  a 

(r)  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  ancient  greatnefs  of  Chempoalla,  confidering  thr  teftimony  of 
authors  who  law  it,  and  the  extent  of  its  ruins.  It  is  impoffible  to  conclude  any  thing  about, 
it,  from  the  account  given  by  Torquemada,  as  in  one  place  he  makes  the  inhabitants  a- 
m.ouat  to  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand,  in  another  place  to  fifty  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
and  in  the  Index  to  Voi.  I.  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  To  Chempoalla  the  fame  thing 
occurred  which  happened  to  all  the  other  cities  of  the  New  World,  that  is,  that  with  difeafes, 
and  the  vexations  of  the  lixteenth  century,  it  gradually  dwindled  until  at  lad  it  was  entirely- 
depopulated.. 
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lirm  and  Ready  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Acolhuacan  and  Tlacopan  ; 
that  they  had  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  all  that  land  ; that  their 
power  was  exceffive,  and  their  tyranny  in  proportion  ; that  the  king 
of  Mexico  engrolTed  to  himfelf  the  gold  of  his  fubjefts,  and  that  the 
receivers  of  the  tributes,  befides  other  cruelties  and  oppreflion,  de- 
manded of  the  tributaries  their  fons  for  facrifices,  and  their  daughters 
for  violation.  Cortes  appeared  moved  with  companion  for  his  misfor- 
fortunes,  and  offered  to  give  him  his  affiRance  in  every  thing  ; defer- 
ring until  another  occafion  to  treat  of  the  manner  of  doing  it  ; as  he 
was  then  preffed  to  go  to  Chiahuitztla  to  examine  into  the  Rate  of  his 
veffels.  At  this  vifit  the  Chempoallefe  chief  made  him  a prefen t of 
fome  works  of  gold,  which  it  is  faid  were  worth  a thoufand  fequins. 

The  next  day  four  hundred  men  of  burden  prefented  themfelves  to 
Cortes,  being  fent  to  him  by  that  lord  to  tranfport  his  baggage  ; and 
it  was  then  he  learned  from  donna  Marina  the  cuRom  which  prevailed 
among  thofe  nations,  to  furnifii  of  their  own  accord,  without  any  mo- 
tive of  intereR,  fuch  people  of  burden  to  every  refpeótable  perfon  who 
paffed  through  their  city. 

From  Chempoalla,  the  Spaniards  advanced  to  Chiahuitztla,  a fmall 
city,  fituated  upon  a Reep  and  rocky  mountain,  a little  more  than 
twelve  miles  from  Chempoalla  towards  the  north,  and  three  from  the 
new  port.  Here  Cortes  had  another  conference  with  the  lord  of  that 
city,  and  the  lord  of  Chempoalla,  who,  for  this  purpofe,  made  him- 
felf be  tranfported  hither.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  were  deliber- 
ating upon  the  means  of  releafing  themfelves  from  the  Mexican  yoke, 
there  arrived  at  that  city,  with  a great  retinue,  five  noble  Mexicans, 
the  receivers  of  the  royal  tributes,  who  exprefled  the  utmofi  indigna- 
tion againfi  the  Totonacas,  for  having  dared  to  receive  thefe  Rrangers 
without  the  royal  confent,  and  demanded  twenty  human  victims  to  fa- 
crifice  to  their  gods  in  expiation  of  their  crime.  The  whole  city  was 
difiurbed,  and  particularly  the  two  lords,  who  confidered  themfelves 
the  moR  guilty.  Cortes  having  learned  from  donna  Marina  the  caufe 
of  their  difquiet,  found  an  extraordinary  expedient  to  relieve  them  from 
their  embarrafiment.  He  fuggeRed  to  the  two  lords  the  bold  defign 
of  apprehending  the  royal  receivers  and  putting  them  in  prifon  ; and 
though  at  firR  they  refuted  to  do  fo,  from  its  appearing  too  rath  and 
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dangerous  an  attempt,  they  at  laft  yielded  to  his  entreaties.  Theyac-  BOOK  Vili, 
cordingly  imprifoned  thofe  five  nobles,  who  had  entered  their  city  with  w -v— — ' 
fo  much  pride  and  with  fo  much  difdain  for  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
had  not  even  deigned  to  look  at  them  as  they  pafled  by  them. 

The  Totonacas  had  hardly  taken  this  ftep,  when,  encouraged  by  it, 
they  almoft  would  have  proceeded  to  lacrifice  them  that  very  night, 
had  they  not  been  difiuaded  from  it  by  Cortes,  who  having  conciliated 
by  that  meafure  the  love  and  refpedt  of  the  Totonacas,  intended  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  the  Mexicans  by  liberating  the  prifoners.  His 
artful  double  conduct  lays  open  his  difpofition  -,  but  it  cannot  be  com- 
mended, except  by  thofe  courtiers  who  know  no  other  fyftem  than  the 
art  of  deceit,  and  who,  regardlefs  of  honour,  purfue  intereft  alone  in 
their  addons.  Cortes  gave  orders  therefore  to  his  guards,  to  take  at 
night  two  of  the  Mexicans  out  of  the  prifon,  and  bring  them  fecretly 
before  him,  fo  as  they  might  not  be  obferved  by  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  Mexicans  found 
themfelves  fo  much  obliged  to  the  Spanifh  general,  that  they  made 
him  a thoufand  acknowledgments,  and  advifed  him  not  to  truft  to  the 
barbarous  and  perfidious  Totonacas.  Cortes  charged  them  to  explain 
to  their  fovereign  his  great  difpleafure  at  the  attempt  of  thofe  moun- 
taineers again  ft  his  minifters  ; but  as  he  had  put  them  two  at  liberty, 
he  would  alfo  fet  the  others  free.  They  departed  immediately  for  the 
court,  efcorted  by  fome  Spaniards,  in  a vefiel  from  thence  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  province  ; and  Cortes,  the  day  after,  pretended  extreme 
anger  at  the  guards  through  whole  neglebt  the  prifoners  had  efcaped; 
and  that  the  fame  accident  might  not  happen  again,  he  propofed  to 
fecure  the  others  in  a more  clofe  prifon  -,  arid  to  make  this  be  believed, 
he  made  them  be  conducted  in  chains  aboard  his  velfels,  from  which 
he  foon  after  fet  them  at  liberty  like  the  firft. 

The  report  foon  fpread  through  all  the  mountains  of  the  Totonacas,  Sect.  XL 
that  they  were  relieved  from  the  tribute  which  they  paid  to  the  King 
of  Mexico,  and  that  if  there  were  any  other  receivers  of  the  tributes.  nacas  with 
there  they  fhould  let  it  be  known  immediately,  that  they  might  be  ards.  pam~ 
feized.  At  the  found  of  this  intelligence,  the  fweet  hope  of  liberty 
revived  in  the  whole  nation,  and  leverai  other  lords  came  fpeedily  to 
that  city  to  thank  their  fuppofed  deliverer,  and  deliberate  upon  meafures 
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book  vili,  to  fecure  their  liberty.  Some  perfons,  who  had  not  yet  ban i died  from 
v / their  minds  the  fear  of  the  Mexicans,  propofed  that  they  fhould  alle 
pardon  of  the  king  for  the  outrage  committed  upon  his  minifters  ; but 
from  the  fuggeftions  of  Cortes,  and  the  lords  of  Chempoalla  and 
Chiahuitztla,  the  oppolite  fentiment  prevailed  it  was  refolved  there- 
fore to  free  themfelves  from  the  tyrannical  dominions  of  the  Mexicans, 
with  the  affi  fiance  of  thofe  brave  ftrangers,  by  putting  a formidable 
army  under  the  command  of  the  Spaniffi  General. 

Cortes,  having  fufficiently  allured  himfelf  of  the  fincerity  of  the 
Totonacas,  and  informed  himfelf  of  their  force,  feized  this  favourable 
moment  to  bring  that  numerous  nation  under  obedience  to  the  Catho- 
lic king.  This  adt  was  celebrated  in  the  prefence  of  the  notary  of  the 
army,  and  with  every  other  legal  folemnity. 

Sect.  XII.  This  affair  being  happily  concluded,  Cortes  took  leave  of  thofe  lords. 

Foundation  . / J . 

otVera Cruz,  to  put  another  project  m execution,  of  the  greatelt  importance,  which 
he  had  formed  lome  time  before  ; that  was,  to  plant  a ftrong  colony 
on  this  coaft,  which  fhould  be  a retreat  for  them  in  times  of  difalter,  a 
fortrefs  to  hold  the  Totonacas  to  the  fidelity  which  they  had  fworn  to 
the  Spaniards,  a place  of  defcentfor  the  new  troops  which  might  arrive 
there  either  to  their  affiftance  from  Spain,  or  the  Antilles,  and  a maga- 
zine for  the  ftores  which  might  be  lent  to  them  by  their  countrymen, 
or  which  they  might  defire  to  fend  to  Europe.  This  colony  was 
founded  therefore  in  the  country  of  the  Totonacas,  in  a plain  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Chiahuitztla,  twelve  miles  from  Chem- 
poalla towards  the  north,  and  adjoining  to  the  new  harbour  (x).  They 
called  it  Villarica  (or  rich  city)  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  account  of  the  great 
appearance  of  riches  they  had  keen  there,  and  becaufe  they  had  dif- 
embarked  them  on  Holy  Friday  ; and  this  was  the  fir  ft  colony  of  the 

(s)  Almoft  all  Hiitorians  have  committed  a miflake  concerning  the  founding  of  Vera  Cruz  ; 
as  they  fay  the  fìlli  colony  of  the  Spaniards  was  Antigua,  or  the  ancient  fcttlcment  on  the  river 
of  that  name  ; and  believe  that  there  were  only  two  places  of  that  name,  that  is,  ancient 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  new  Vera  Cruz,  fettled  on  the  fame  fands  where  Cortes  difembarked  : but 
without  doubt  there  have  been  three  places  of  the  name  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  firft  fettled  in 
1519,  clofe  to  the  port  of  Chiahuitztla,  which  retained  afterwards  only  the  name  of /V/- 
larica  ; the  fecond,  the  ancient  Vera  Cruz,  fettled  in  1523  or  4;  and  the  third,  the  New 
Vera  Cruz,  which  Hill  preferves  the  name  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  fettled,  by  order  of  the  Count 
of  Monterus,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  and  had  from  Philip  III.  the  title  of  city  given  it  in  1615. 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  Cortes  was  the  firft 
who  put  a hand  to  the  fettlement  to  encourage  his  people  by  his  own 
example  ; and,  in  a ffiort  time,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Totonacas, 
they  built  a fufficient  number  of  houfes,  and  a fmall  fortrefs  capable  of 
relifting  the  arms  of  the  Mexicans. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  receivers,  whom  Cortes  fet  firft  at  liberty, 
had  arrived  at  Mexico,  and  had  informed  the  king  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, bellowing  high  praifes  on  the  Spanilh  general.  Montezuma, 
who  was  preparing  to  fend  an  army  to  chaftife  the  infolence  and  teme- 
rity of  thofe  ftrangers,  and  drive  them  out  of  his  dominions,  be- 
came pacified  with  the  intelligence,  and  feeling  his  obligations  to  the 
Spanilh  general  for  the  fervice  done  to  the  royal  minifters,  fent  two 
princes,  his  nephews,  accompanied  with  a numerous  retinue  of  nobi- 
lity and  others,  with  a prefent  of  works  of  gold  worth  upwards  of  a 
thoufand  fequins.  They  returned  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  king  to 
Cortes,  and  at  the  fame  time  complained  of  him  for  having  entered  fo 
far  into  friendlhip  with  the  rebellious  Totonacas,  that  that  nation  had 
had  the  infolence  to  refufe  to  pay  the  tribute  which  they  owed  to  their 
fovereign.  They  added,  that  folely  on  account  of  fuch  guefts,  an  army 
had  not  been  fent  to  punilh  the  rebellion  of  thofe  people,  but  that  in  the 
end  they  would  not  remain  unchaftiled.  Cortes,  after  having  fignified 
his  gratitude  in  the  moli  becoming  expreftions,  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
himfelf  from  the  accufation  of  friendlhip  with  the  Totonacas,  by  the 
neceffity  he  was  under  of  feeking  provifions  for  his  troops,  after  he 
was  abandoned  by  the  Mexicans.  He  faid  alfo,  that  with  refpeót  to 
the  tribute,  it  was  impoftible  that  a nation  could  ferve  two  mailers  ; 
that  he  hoped  foon  to  be  at  court  to  fatisfy  the  king  more  completely, 
and  make  him  fenfible  of  the  ftncerity  of  his  conduft. 

The  two  princes,  after  having  beheld  with  great  wonder  and  delight 
the  military  exercifes  of  the  Spanilh  cavalry,  returned  to  the  court. 
The  lord  of  Chempoalla,  who  was  extremely  difpleafed  with  that  em- 
bafty,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  prefented 
eight  virgins  richly  drefled  to  Cortes,  that  they  might  marry  with  his 
officers  ; and  amongft  them  was  one  of  his  nieces,  which  he  deligned 
for  the  general  himlelf.  Cortes,  who  had  frequently  difcourfed  with 
him  on  the  fubjedt  of  religion,  told  him,  he  could  not  accept  them, 
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unlefs  they  fhould  firft  renounce  idolatry,  and  embrace  Christianity  ; 
and  upon  this  occafion  explained  to  him  anew  the  principles  of  the 
Chriflian  religion,  and  reafoned  with  ail  his  Strength  on  the  abfurd 
worfhip  of  their  falfe  deities,  and  efpecially  againft  the  horrid  cruelty 
of  their  Sacrifices.  To  this  warm  expostulation  the  Chempoallefe  chief 
replied,  that  although  they  moft  highly  valued  his  friendship,,  they  could 
not  however  comply  with  his  requeft,  to  abjure  the  worfhip  of  their 
gods,  from  whofe  hand  they  received  health,  plenty,  and  all  the  bleff- 
ings  they  had,  and  from  whofe  anger,  when  provoked  by  ingratitude,, 
they  muft  dread  the  Severed:  puniShment. 

The  military  fire  of  Cortes  was  Still  more  inflamed  by  this  anfwer;: 
upon  which,  turning  to  his  Soldiers,  he  Said  to  them,  “ Come  on.  Soldiers; 
“ what  do  we  wait  for  ? How  can  we  Suffer  men,  who  pretend  to  be 
“ our  friends,  to  pay  that  worfhip  to  Statues  and  bafe  images,  which 
“ is  due  to  the  only  true  God  ? Courage,  Soldiers  ; now  is  the 
“ time  to  Shew  that  we  are  Spaniards,  and  that  we  have,  inherited 
“ from  our  anceftors,  an  ardent  zeal  for  our  holy  religion.  Let  us 

break  the  idols,  and  take  from  the  fight  of  thofe  infidels  Such  vile 
**  incentives  to  their  fuperftition.  If  we  obtain  that  end,  we  will  do 
“ cur  God  the  greatest  poffible  Service  in  our  power.  If  we  die  in  the 
s£  attempt,  eternal  glory  will  recompenfe  the  Sacrifice  of  our  lives.” 

The  Chempoallefe  chief,  who  from  the  countenance  of  Cortes,  and  the* 
movements  of  his  Soldiers,  clearly  perceived  their  intention,  made  a 
iign  to  his  people  to  prepare  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  their  gods.. 
The  Spaniards  already  began  to  afcend  the  flairs  of  the  temple,  when 
the  Chempoallefe  chief,  confufed  and  enraged,  cried  out  to  them  to  guard 
againft  that  attempt,  unlefs  they  defired  that  the  vengeance  of  their 
gods  fhould  immediately  pour  down  upon  them.  Cortes,  incapable 
of  being  intimidated  by  their  threats,  anfwered,  that  he  had  already 
frequently  admonifhed  them  to  abandon  their  abominable  fuperftition  ; 
that  lìnee  they  had  not  chofen  to  take  his  counfel,  which,  was  So advan- 
tageous for  them,  he  would  no  longer  hold  their  friendship  ; that  if 
theTotonacas  themfelves  v/ere  net  refolved  to  take  away  thofe  deteft- 
able  images,  he  and  his  people  would  break  them,  and  that  they 
muft  guard  cautioufiy  againft  Shewing  any  hoflility  towards  the  Spa- 
niards, otherwise  they  would  immediately  charge  upon  them  with 
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fuch  fury,  that  they  would  not  leave  a native  alive  among  them.  To  book  vili. 

thefe  threats  Marina  added  another  more  efficacious,  which  was,  that  * — ■* 

if  they  oppofed  the  intention  of  thofe  Grangers,  inftead  of  being  allied 
with  the  Totonacas  againft  the  Mexicans,  they  would  join  the  Mexi- 
cans in  alliance  againft  the  Totonacas,  and  then  their  ruin  would  be 
inevitable.  This  motive  diverted  the  chief  from  the  firft  diftates  of  his 
zeal,  and  the  fear  of  the  Mexican  arms  prevailing  over  the  fear  of  his 
gods,  he  told  Cortes  he  might  do  as  he  pleafed,  for  they  had  not  cou- 
rage themfelves  to  put  a facrilegious  hand  to  their  images.  The  Spa- 
niards no  fooner  obtained  this  permiffion,  than  fifty  of  the  foldiers 
mounting  rapidly  into  the  temple,  took  up  the  idols  from  the  altars, 
and  threw  them  down  the  ftairs.  The  Totonacas  in  the  mean  while 
ffied  a ffiower  of  tears,  and  covered  their  eyes  that  they  might  not  fee 
the  facrilege  j praying  their  gods  at  the  fame  time,  in  a mournful  voice, 
not  to  puniffi  the  nation  for  the  temerity  of  thofe  ftrangers,  as  they 
were  unable  to  prevent  it,  without  falling  a facrifice  to  the  fury  of  the 
Mexicans.  Neverthelefs  fome  of  them,  either  lefs  timid  and  cowardly, 
or  more  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  deities,  difpofed  themfelves  to 
take  revenge  of  the  Spaniards,  and  would  certainly  have  engaged  with 
them,  if  the  Spaniards,  by  feizing  the  lord  of  Chempoalla  and  four 
principal  priefts,  had  not  compelled  them  to  reftrain  the  fury  of 
their  people. 

After  this  daring  aft,  where  prudence  was  blinded  by  enthufiafm, 

Cortes  commanded  the  priefts  to  bring  the  fragments  of  the  idols  be- 
fore him,  and  throw  them  into  a fire.  He  was  immediately  obeyed  ; 
upon  which,  being  full  of  joy  and  triumph,  as  if,  by  breaking  the 
idols,  he  had  entirely  baniflied  idolatry  and  fuperftition  from  thofe 
people,  he  told  their  chief  he  was  now  willing  to  accept  the  eight  vir- 
gins which  had  been  offered  him  ; that  from  that  time  he  would  con- 
fider  the  Totonacas  as  his  friends  and  brothers,  and  in  all  their  exigen- 
cies would  affidi  them  againft  their  enemies  ; that  as  they  could  never 
more  adore  thofe  deteftable  images  of  the  demon  their  enemy,  he 
would  place  in  the  fame  temple  an  image  of  the  true  mother  of  God, 
that  they  might  worffiip  and  implore  her  proteftion  in  all  their  necef- 
lities.  He  then  expatiated,  in  a long  difcourfe,  upon  the  fanftity  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  ; after  which  he  ordered  the  Chempoallefe  mafons 
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BOOK  vili,  to  cleanfe  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  thole  difgufiful  ftains  of  human 
’ blood,  which  they  preferved  there  as  trophies  of  their  religion,  and  to 
polifh  and  whiten  them.  He  caufed  an  altar  to  be  made  after  the 
mode  of  Chriftians,  and  placed  the  image  of  the  mod;  holy  Mary  there. 
He  committed  the  care  of  this  fan&uary  to  four  Chempoallefe  priefis, 
provided  they  fhould  go  always  drefled  in  white,  inftead  of  that  black 
melancholy  habit  which  they  wore  in  virtue  of  their  former  office.  In 
order  that  they  might  never  want  lights  before  that  facred  image,  he 
taught  them  the  ufe  of  wax,  which  the  bees  wrought  in  their  moun- 
tains ; and  that  they  might  not  in  his  abfence  replace  the  idols,  or 
otherwife  profane  that  fandtuary,  he  left  one  of  his  foldiers,  named 
Juan  Torres,  behind,  who,  on  account  of  his  age,  was  of  little  fer- 
vice  in  war.  The  eight  virgins,  as  foon  as  they  were  fufHcientlv  in- 
ftrudted,  received  holy  baptifm. 

From  Chempoalla  Cortes  returned  to  the  new  colony  ofVera-Cruz, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  recruit  his  little  army  with  two 
other  officers  and  ten  foldiers,  who  had  landed  there  from  Cuba  ; 
and  a little  time  after  he  was  joined  by  fix  other  men,  who  had  been 
taken  by  a veflel  belonging  to  Jamaica. 

Sect.  xv.  Cortes,  before  he  undertook  the  journey  to  Mexico,  thought  pro- 
CorteSSand  Per  to  tranfmit  to  his  fovereign  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  to 
the  armament  . and  that  the  news  might  be  more  welcome,  he  fent  at  the  fame 
tick  king-  time  all  the  gold  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  armament,  inducing 
all  the  foldiers  and  officers  to  yield  up  their  fhares  for  that  purpofe. 
In  this  letter  Cortes  aimed  at  prepofleffing  the  king  againft  the  rep  re  - 
fentations  which  might  be  made  by  the  governor  of  Cuba.  Two 
other  letters  were  alfo  written  to  the  king,  one  fubferibed  by  the 
magi  fixates  of  the  new  colony,  the  other  by  the  principal  officers  of 
the  expedition,  in  which  they  requefied  his  acceptance  and  approbation 
of  what  they  had  done  for  him,  and  to  confirm  the  offices  of  General 
and  chief  judge,  already  conferred  by  their  fuffrages,  on  Cortes,  whom 
they  recommended  with  the  moft  warm  praifes.  Thofe  two  letters, 
with  the  prefent  Oi  gol  , were  fent  to  Spain  by  the  two  captains 
Alonfo  Hernandez  de  Poi  cocarrero  and  F ranche o de  Montejo,  who  fet 
fail  on  the  1 6th  of  July,  1519. 
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The-  two  commiflioners  above  mentioned  were  hardly  departed  when 
Cortes,  who  was  continually  revolving  fome  greàt  defign  in  his  mind, 
put  a plan  in  execution,  which  alone  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
have  proved  his  magnanimity  of  foul,  and  immortalifed  his  name.  In 
order  to  deprive  his  foldiers  of  every  means,  and  confequently  of  every 
hope  of  return  to  Cuba,  and  to  reinforce  his  little  army  with  all  the 
Tailors,  after  punifhing  two  foldiers  with  death,  who  had  treacherously 
confpired  to  fly  off  in  one  of  the  veflels,  and  inflidted  a lefs  rigorous 
chaftifement  on  three  of  their  accomplices,  he  prevailed  by  argument 
and  entreaty  on  fome  of  his  confidents,  and  one  of  the  pilots,  in  whom 
he  placed  the  utmofl:  truft,  to  pierce  one  or  two  of  the  veflels  fecretly, 
to  perfuade  every  one  that  they  had  foundered  from  being  worm-eaten, 
and  to  make  a report  to  him  that  the  others  were  no  longer  fit  for  fer- 
Vice  on  the  fame  account,  having  lain  three  months  clofe  in  port. 
Cortes  availed  himfelf  of  this  deceit  that,  his  people  might  not  confpire 
againfl  him,  finding  himfelf  reduced  to  the  hard  neceflity  to  conquer  or 
die.  Every  thing  was  done  according  to  his  command,  and  with  the 
confent  of  all  his  people,  after  having  brought  the  fails,  cordage,  and 
every  thing  elfe  which  could  be  of  ufe,  on  fhore.  “ Thus,”  fays  Ro- 
bertfon,  “ by  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
**  equal  in  hiftory,  five  hundred  men  agreed  of  their  own  free-will  to 
**  fhut  themlelves  up  in  an  enemy’s  country,  full  of  powerful  and  un- 
“ known  nations,  deprived  of  every  means  of  efcape,  having  no 
“ other  refource  left  than  their  perfeverance  and  valour.”  We  do  not 
doubt,  that  unlefs  Cortes  had  executed  this  defign,  the  bold  un- 
dertaking which  he  was  then  meditating  would  have  been  impofll- 
ble  j for  the  foldiers  would  have  been  led  to  fhun  the  obftacles  of 
danger  which  every  way  encountered  them,  by  flight,  and  the  ge- 
neral himfelf  muff  have  been  compelled  to  follow  them. 

His  mind  being  relieved  from  this  anxiety,  having  ratified  the  alliance 
with  the  Totonacas,  and  given  proper  orders  for  the  fecurity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  new  colony,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  to  Mexico. 
He  left  fifty  men  in  Vera-Cruz  under  the  command  of  Juan  d’Efca- 
lante,  one  of  the  befi:  officers  of  the  armament,  charged  the  Chem- 
poallefe  to  affiff;  the  Spaniards  to  complete  the  building  of  the  fortrefs, 
and  to  fupply  them  with  all  the  provifions  they  required.  He  fet  out 
himfelf  on  the  16th  of  Auguft  with  four  hundred  and  fifteen  Spanifh 
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book  Vili,  infantry,  fixteen  horfes,  two  hundred  THatnama,  or  men  of  burden,  to 
c-  v-*-*-/  tranfport  his  baggage  and  artillery,  and  fome  troops  of  Totonacas, 
amongft  which  were  forty  nobles,  whom  Cortes  carried  with  him  as 
auxiliaries  in  war,  and  hoftages  of  that  nation. 

He  travelled  through  Xalapan  and  Texotla,  and  after  having  eroded 
with  infinite  fatigue  fome  delart  mountains,  of  a fevere  temperature  of 
air,  he  arrived  at  Xocotla  (/),  a large  city,  confining  of  beautiful 
buildings,  among  which  arofe  thirteen  temples,  and  the  palace  of  its 
lord,  which  was  built  of  itone  and  lime,  and  compofed  of  a number 
of  excellent  halls  and  chambers,  being  the  moil  complete  fabrick  they 
had  as  yet  fecn  in  the  New  World.  The  king  of  Mexico  owned  in 
this  place,  and  the  hamlets  contiguous  to  it,  twenty  thoufand  vafials, 
and  had  five  thoufand  Mexicans  garrifoned  in  it.  Olintetl , which  was 

the  name  of  the  lord  of  Xocotla,  came  out  to  meet  the  Spaniards, 
and  lodged  them  commodioufly  in  that  city  ; but  with  refpedt  to  pro- 
vifions,  there  appeared  at  firft  fome  fcarcity,  until  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Totonacas  they  received  a high  opinion  of  their  bravery 
and  the  power  of  their  arms,  and  their  horfes.  In  the  conference 
which  he  had  with  the  Spanifh  general,  each  boafted  to  the  other  of 
the  grandeur  and  power  of  their  refpettive  Sovereigns.  Cortes  incon- 
fiderately  demanded  of  him  to  acknowledge  obedience  to  the  Catholic 
king,  and  to  pay  homage  to  his  Sovereignty  in  fome  quantity  of  gold. 
" I have  enough  of  gold,”  anfwered  Olintetl , “ but  cannot  give  it 
“ without  the  exprefs  order  of  my  king.”  “ I will  foon,”  faid  Cortes, 
make  him  order  you  to  give  it,  and  all  that  you  have.  If  he  fhall 
command  me,  returned  Olintetly  I will  not  only  render  up  my  gold, 
and  all  my  eftate,  but  even  my  perfon.  But  that  which  Cortes  could 
not  obtain  by  threats  from  this  chief,  he  got  through  pure  liberality 
from  two  other  refpedtable  perfons  of  that  valley,  who  having  come  on 
purpofe  to  vifit  him,  prefented  him  fome  necklaces  of  gold,  and  feven 
or  eight  Haves.  Cortes  found  himfelf  in  fome  perplexity  here  with  re- 
gard to  the  route  he  fhould  purfue  to  Mexico.  The  lord  of  Xocotla 
and  the  commander  of  the  Mexican  garrifon  advifed  him  to  proceed 
through  Cholulaj  but  he  judged  the  advice  more  fincere  which  the 

(0  Bernal  Diaz  and  Solis  call  this  city  Zocothn , which  could  cafily  occafion  an  error,  as  it 
would  be  eafy  to  confound  it  with  Zacatlan , fituated  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles  from  Tlaf- 
csla,  towards  the  north. 
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Totonacas  gave  him,  to  pafs  through  TIafcala.  Aad  in  fa<£t  it  will 
appear,  that  if  he  had  gone  ftraight  to  Cholula,  he  and  his  whole  force 
mufi:  have  been  deftroyed.  In  order  to  obtain  permiflion  from  the 
Tlafcalans  to  pafs  through  their  country,  he  fent  four  of  the  Chem- 
poalefe,  whom  he  carried  with  him,  as  meffengers  to  their  fenate  ; but 
they,  as  appears  hereafter,  did  not  deliver  their  embafiay  in  the  name 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  of  the  Totonacas,  either  becaule  they  had  been 
fo  ordered  by  the  Spanigli  general,  or  becaufe  they  themlelves  con- 
fidered  it  mod  proper  to  do  fo* 

From  Xocotla  the  Spanifh  army  proceeded  to  Iztacmaxtitlan , the  po- 
pulation of  which  extended  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  two  uninter, 
rupted  lines  of  houfes  upon  the  two  oppofite  banks  of  a fmall  river, 
which  runs  through  the  bottom  of  that  long  and  narrow  valley  ; but 
the  proper  city  of  Iztacmaxtitlan , compofed  of  good  buildings,  and  in- 
habited by  fix  thoufand  people,  occupied  the  top  of  a lofty  fteep  moun- 
tain, the  Lord  of  which  was  one  of  thofe  two  perfons  who  vifited  and 
made  prefents  to  Cortes  in  Xocotla.  To  the  naturally  difficult  accefs 
of  the  place  were  added  ftout  walls,  with  barbacans  and  ditches  [u)  ; 
for,  on  account  of  its  being  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tlafcalans,  it  was 
more  expoied  to  their  invafions.  There  the  Spaniards  were  well  re- 
ceived and  entertained. 

In  the  mean  while  the  requeft  of  their  embafiy  was  difeuffing  in  the 
fenate  of  TIafcala.  All  that  great  city  was  in  alarm  at  the  intelligence 
of  fuch  Grangers,  and  particularly  at  the  account  of  which  the  Chem- 
poallefe  gave  of  their  alped:,  their  bravery,  the  fize  of  their  vefiels,  the 
agility  and  ftrength  of  their  horfes,  and  the  dreadful  thunder  and  de- 
firudive  violence  of  their  artillery.  Xicotencatl  Maxicatzin,  General 
of  the  army  of  the  republic,  Tlekul,  Xolotzin,  and  Citlalpocatzin, 
were  the  four  lords  or  chiefs  who  at  that  time  governed  the  republic. 
The  Chempoallele  meflengers  (x)  were  gracioufly  received,  and  lodged  in 
the  houfe  appropriated  for  ambafiadors  ; and  after  they  had  repofed  and 
dined  were  introduced  into  the  fenate  to  explain  their  embafiy.  There, 
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(»)  Cortes,  in  his  fecond  letter,  compares  the  fortrefs  of  Iztacmaxtitlan  to  the  befl  in  Spain, 
(•v)  Bernal  Diaz  fays,  that  the  meffengers  Were  only  two  in  number,  and  that  as  foon  as 
they  arrived  at  TIafcala  they  were  put  in  prifon  ; but  Cortes  himfelf,  who  fent  them,  affirms, 
that  they  were  four  in  number;  and  from  the  context  of  his  letter,  it  appears  that  Bernal 
Diaz  was  ill  informed  of  what  paffed  in  TIafcala.  The  account  given  by  this  writer  being 
contrary  to  that  of  other  ancient  hiftorians,  both  Spanifh  and  Indian,  has  led  many  authors, 
and  Robertfon  among  the  refi,  into  errors. 


after 
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after  having  bowed  mod:  profoundly,  and  faluted  with  all  the  other  ne- 
ceffary  ceremonies,  they  delivered  themfelves  to  this  purpofe  : “ Mod: 
“ great  and  valiant  chiefs,  may  the  gods  profper  you,  and  grant  you  vic- 
tory  over  your  enemies.  The  lord  of  Chempoalla,  and  all  the  nation 
“ of  Totonacas,  offer  their  refpetts  to  acquaint  you,  that  from  the  quar- 
“ ter  of  the  Eafl  there  are  arrived  in  our  country  in  large  fhips  certain 
f‘  bold  adventurous  heroes,  by  the  adiflance  of  whom  we  are  now  freed 
t(  from  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  the  king  of  Mexico.  They  acknow- 
“ ledge  themfelves  the  fu bj efts  of  a powerful  monarch,  in  whofe  name 
“ they  come  to  vidt  you,  to  communicate  intelligence  to  you  of  a true 
“ God,  and  to  affifl  you  againd  your  ancient  and  inveterate  enemy.  Our 
“ nation,  following  the  dictates  of  that  flritt  friendfhip  which  has  always 
“ fubfided  between  it  and  this  republic,  counfel  you  to  receive  thofe 
“ drangers  as  friends,  who,  though  few  in  number,  are  equal  in  worth  to 
many.”  Maxicatzin  anfwered,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate,  that  they 
thanked  the  Totonacas  for  their  intelligence  and  counfel,  and  thofe 
brave  flrangers  for  the  adiflance  which  they  offered  them,  but  that 
they  required  fome  time  to  deliberate  upon  a point  of  fuch  importance  ; 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  would  be  pleafed  to  return  to  their  abode, 
where  they  would  be  treated  with  the  diflinttion  due  to  their  charatter 
and  birth.  The  ambalfadors  having  returned,  the  fenate  entered  into 
confideration  of  the  embaffy.. 

Maxicatzin,  who  was  highly  efleemed  among  them,  both  for  his 
prudence  and  benevolence  of  difpofition,  laid.  That  they  ought  not 
to  refufe  the  advice  given  them  by  friends  fo  faithful  to  them,  and  fo 
hoflile  to  the  greatefl  enemy  of  the  republic  ; that  thofe  flrangers, 
according  to  the  marks  which  the  Champoallefe  gave  of  them,  ap- 
peared to  be  thofe  heroes,  who,  agreeable  to  their  tradition,  were  to 
arrive  in  that  country  ; that  the  earthquakes  which  had  been  felt  a 
little  before,  the  comet  which  was  then  feen  in  the  heavens,  and 
feveral  other  events  of  thofe  lafl  years,  were  indications  that  the  time 
of  the  fulfilment  of  that  tradition  was  at  hand  ; that  if  they  were 
immortal,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  republic  to  oppofe  their 
entry.  “ Our  refufal,”  he  added,  “ may  be  produttive  of  the  mofl 
“ fatal  misfortunes,  and  it  would  be  a fubjett  of  malicious  pleafure  to 
“ the  king  of  Mexico,  to  fee  thofe  whom  the  republic  would  not 
**  gracioufly  receive  into  their  dominions,  introduce  themfelves  by  force  : 
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gt  that  he  was  therefore  of  opinion  they  fhould  be  friendly  received." — 
Although  this  opinion  was  liffened  to  with  great  applaufe,  it  was  im- 
mediately oppofed  by  Xicotencatly  an  old  chief  of  great  authority  on 
account  of  his  long  experience  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  se  Our 
s<  law,"  he  faid,  “ enjoins  us  to  receiveftrangers,  but  not  enemies, 
“ who  may  caufe  difafters  to  the  fiate.  Thofe  men  who  demand  en- 
cc  trance  into  our  city,  appear  to  be  rather  monfters  caff  up  from  the 
“ fea,  becaule  it  could  not  endure  them  in  its  waters,  than  gods  de- 
“ Ycended  from  heaven,  as  fonie  have  vainly  imagined.  Is  it  poffible 
cc  they  can  be  gods,  who  fo  greedily  covet  gold  and  pleafures?  And 
“ what  ought  we  not  to  dread  from  them  in  a country  fo  poor  as  this 
“ is,  where  we  are  even  deflitute  of  fait?  He  wrongs  the  honour  of 
“ the  nation  can  thinks  it  will  be  overcome  by  a handful  of  adven- 
l<  turers.  If  they  are  mortal,  the  arms  of  the  Tlafcalans  will  tell  it  to 
" all  the  regions  round  ; if  they  are  immortal,  there  will  always  be  time 
“ to  appeafe  their  anger  by  homage,  and  to  implore  their  mercy  by 
“ repentance.  Let  their  demand,  therefore,  be  rejected  ; and  if  they 
u dare  to  enter  by  force,  let  our  arms  repel  their  temerity."— This 
contrariety  of  fentiment  in  two  perfons  of  fo  great  refpedt  divided  the 
minds  of  the  other  fenators.  Thofe  who  were  the  friends  of  com- 
merce, and  attached  to  a life  of  peace,  adhered  to  the  opinion  of 
Maxicatzin,  while  thofe  who  were  of  a military  difpofition  embraced 
the  propofal  of  Xicotencatl.  Temiloltecatl,  one  of  the  fenators,  fug- 
geffed  a middle  courfe,  which  would  reconcile  the  two  parties.  He 
propofed  that  a civil  and  friendly  anfwer  fliould  be  fent  to  the  chief  of 
thofe  ffrangers,  granting  them  permiffion  to  enter;  but  at  the  fame 
time  that  orders  fhould  be  given  to  Xicotencatl,  the  fon  of  the  old 
Xicotencatl,  to  go  out  with  the  troops  of  the  Otomies  belonging  to 
the  republic,  to  oppofe  their  paffage,  and  to  try  their  flrength. — 
“ If  we  remain  victors,"  faid  cTe})iiloliecatl,  “ we  will  do  our  arms  im~ 
“ mortal  honour  ; if  we  are  vanquished,  we  v/ill  accufe  the  Otomies, 
“ and  charge  them  with  having  undertaken  the  war  without  our  or- 
“ ders  (y) .”  Such  refources  aild  expedients.,  though  frequent,  espe- 
cially among  cultivated  nations,  are  not  the  lefs  contrary  to  the  good 

(y)  We  have  mentioned  formerly,  that  many  Otomies  had  taken  refuge  in  Tlafcala,  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  ferved  the  republic  faithfully. 

Vol.  II.  F faith 
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BOOK  vili,  faith  reciprocally  due  between  men. — The  fenate  agreed  to  the  corni- 
J fel  of  Temiloltecatl  ; but  before  the  meflengers  were  difpatched  with 
their  anfwer,  the  propofed  orders  were  given  to  Xicotencatl.  This  was 
an  intrepid  youth,  an  enemy  to  peace,  and  enthufiaftic  for  military  glory, 
who  eagerly  accepted  of  the  commiffion,  as  it  furnifhed  him  with  a 
moil  eligible  opportunity  to  difplay  his  bravery. 

Cortes,  after  having  waited  eight  days  for  the  determination  of  the 
fenate,  imagining  that  the  delay  was  the  confequence  of  that  flownefs. 
attending  the  majefty  of  potentates,  and  not  doubting,  from  what  the 
Chempoallefe*had  told  him  of  being  well  received  by  the  Tlafcalans, 
left  Iztacmaxtitlan  with  all  his  army,  which,  befides  the  Totonacas  and 
Spaniards,  was  compofed  of  a considerable  number  of  Mexican  troops 
of  the  garrifon  of  Xocotla,  and  marched  in  regular  order  as  ufual  to 
the  great  wall,  which  on  that  quarter  feparates  the  hates  of  Tlafcala 
from  thofe  of  Mexico;  the  defcription  and  dimenfions  of  which  we 
have  given  in  the  preceding  book,  where  we  treated  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Mexicans.  It  was  conftruóted  by  the  Tlafcalans  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  invafions  of  the  Mexicans  on  their  eaftern  frontiers, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  formed  ditches  and  entrenchments  for 
the  fame  purpofe  in  the  quarter  of  the  weft.  The  entrance  of  the 
walls,  which  was  wont  to  be  guarded  by  the  Otomies,  at  this  time 
when  it  was  moil  necefiary,  upon  fome  account  or  other,  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  was  left  without  any  garrifon,  by  which  accident  the  Spa- 
nifh  army  entered  without  any  oppofition  into  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public, which  they  could  not  other  wife,  have  done  without  fpilling  a 
exeat  deal  of  blood. 

This  day,  which  was  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  fonie  armed  Indians 
fihewed  themfelves  at  a diftance.  The  cavalry,  which  was  advanced 
before  the  army,  in  endeavouring  to  come  up  with  them  to  gain  intelli- 
gence of  the  refoiution  of  the  fenate,  had  two  horfes  killed,  and  three 
others  and  two  men  wounded  ; a lofs  moft  fenfibly  felt  in  fo  finali  a 
troop  of  horfe.  A body  then  appeared,  imagined  to  confili:  of  about 
four  thoufand  men,  which  was  immediately  charged  upon  by  the  Spa- 
niards and  allies,  and  in  a fhort  time  defeated,  with  the  death  of  fifty 
Otomies.  A little  after  arrived  two  of  the  Chempoallefe  meffengers, 
with  fome  Tlafcalans,  who  paid  their  compliments  to  Cortes  in  the 
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name  of  the  fenate,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  permiffion 
which  was  granted  him  to  go  with  his  army  to  Tlafcala,  blaming  the 
Otomies  for  the  hoftilities  which  they  had  buffered,  and  offering  to  pay 
him  for  the  horfes  which  they  had  killed.  Cortes  pretended  to  believe 
them,  and  declared  his  gratitude  to  the  fenate.  The  Tlafcalans  took 
their  leave,  and  carried  their  dead  off  the  field  to  burn  them.  Cortes, 
on  his  part,  buried  the  two  horfes  which  had  been  killed,  that  the 
fight  of  them  might  not  encourage  the  enemy  to  new  hoftilities. 

The  following  day  the  Spanifh  army  marched  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  two  mountains,  where  there  were  fome  fceep  grounds  and  preci- 
pices. There  the  other  two  Chempoallefe  meffengers,  who  had  re- 
mained ftill  in  Tlafcala,  arrived  bathed  in  fweat  and  tears,  accufing  the 
Tlafcalans  of  treachery  and  cruelty  ; for  that,  regardlefs  of  the  rights 
of  nations,  they  had  ill  ufed,  imprifoned,  and  deftined  them  for  facri- 
fices,  which  fate  they  efcaped  by  betting  each  other  free.  This  ac- 
count of  the  Chempoallefe  was  certainly  falbe,  as  it  was  altogether 
impoflible,  not  to  fay  difficult,  for  victims  to  liberate  themfelves,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  clofenefs  of  the  cage  which  confined  them,  but 
alfo  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  which  watched  them  ; and  Hill  more 
fo,  becaufe  there  is  no  memory  among  thofe  nations  that  the  Tlafcalans 
had  ever  failed  in  the  refpeCt  due  to  the  characters  of  ambafladors,  and  ef- 
pecially  where  they  were  fo  ltriCtly  connected  in  friendfhip  as  they  were 
with  the  Totonacas.  What  appears  more  probable  is,  that  the  fenate, 
after  it  had  bent  back  the  two  firfi;  meffengers,  detained  the  other 
two  to  difpatch  them  after  they  had  tried  the  ffrength  of  the  Spanifh 
troops  ; but  that  the  two  laft,  grown  impatient  of  delay,  absented 
fecretly,  and  endeavoured  to  excufe  their  flight  with  thebe  pretences. 

The  Chempoallefe  had  hardly  finifhed  their  fiiory,  when  a Tlafcalan 
fquadron,  confifiiing  of  about  a thoufand  men,  made  their  appearance  ; 
and,  as  they  drew  near  the  Spaniards,  began  to  throw  fiiones,  darts,  and 
arrows  at  them.  Cortes,  after  having  protefted  to  them,  before  the 
notary  royal  of  the  army,  by  means  of  three  prifoners,  that  he  had  not 
come  to  do  them  any  hurt,  and  having  entreated  them  not  to  treat 
him  as  an  enemy,  perceiving  that  nothing  would  avail,  he  gave  orders 
to  repulfe  them.  The  Tlafcalans  retreated  gradually  until  they  brought 
the  Spaniards  to  the  bleep  grounds  where  they  could  not  make  ufe  of 
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BOOKVIII.  their  horfes,  and  where  a large  army  of  the  enemy  expedted  them,  con- 
cerning  the  number  of  which  authors  have  been  various  in  their  opi- 
nions {z).  There  a terrible  conteft  began,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
thought  they  muft  have  been  totally  deftroyed.  But  having  formed 
themfelves  afrefh,  in  the  belt  manner  they  could,  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  example  and  exhortations  of  their  general,  they  extricated  them- 
felves  from  that  dangerous  fituation  ; and  coming  again  into  the  plain, 
they  made  fuch  havock  of  the  enemy  with  their  artillery  and  horfes, 
that  they  forced  them  to  retreat.  Of  the  Tlafcalans  a vaft  number 
were  wounded,  and  not  a few  lay  dead  on  the  field.  Of  the  Spaniards, 
although  fifteen  were  dangerouily  wounded,  one  only  died  the  next  day. 
On  this  occafion  a famous  duel  happened  between  an  officer  of  the 
Tlafcalans  and  one  of  the  Chempoallefe  nobles,  who  had  been  fent 
with  the  meflage  from  Cortes  to  the  Tlafcalans.  They  fought  for 
fome  time  moll  bravely  in  fight  of  the  two  armies,  until  at  laft  the 
Chempoallefe  noble  prevailed;  and  having  thrown  his  antagonift  to 
the  ground,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  his  camp. 
The  vi&ory  was  celebrated  with  acclamations  and  martial  mufic.  The 
place  where  the  battle  was  fought  was  called  Teoatzmco , or  place  of 
the  Divine  Water,  and  is  ftill  known  in  that  country. 

That  night  the  Spanifh  army  fixed  their  camp  upon  a hill,  where 
there  was  a tower,  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  capital  of  Tlafcala. 
They  eredted  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops,  and  formed 
entrenchments  for  their  defence.  In  this  place  the  Spaniards  remained 
encamped  until  the  peace  with  the  Tlafcalans. 

Cortes,  in  order  to  compel  the  Tlafcalans,  by  hoftilities,  to  accept 
of  peace  and  the  friendffiip  which  he  offered,  made  an  excurfion  on  the 
3d  of  September,  with  his  cavalry,  a hundred  Spanifh  infantry,  three 
hundred  Chempoallas,  and  three  hundred  Mexicans  of  the  garrifon  of 
Izltcmaxtitlan,  fet  fire  to  five  or  fix  hamlets,  and  made  four  hundred 
prifoners,  whom,  after  having  careffed  and  entertained  them,  he  fet  at 
liberty,  charging  the  principal  perl'ons  among  them  to  go  and  offer 

(z)  Burial  Diaz  fays,  that  the  army  of  the  Tlafcalans  confided  of  about  forty  thoufand 
men:  To  Cortes  they  appeared  to  exceed'  a hundred  thoufand.  Other  hiflorians  have  faid 
thirty  thoufand.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  a large  army  by  the  eye,  efpecially 
when  they  do  not  preferve  the  order  of  European  troops.  In  order  to  avoid  an  error,  we  have 
faid  fimply  that  the  army  was  numerous. 

peace, 
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peace,  in  his  name,  to  the  chiefs  of  that  nation.  They  immediately  BOOKVlir. 

went  to  the  young  Xicotencatl,  who  was  encamped,  with  a large  army,  v v ' 

fix  miles  diftantfrom  that  hill.  This  fiery  youth  anfwered,  that  if  the 

Spaniards  wifhed  to  treat  of  peace,  they  might  go  to  the  capital,  where 

they  would  be  facrificed  as  victims  to  their  gods,  and  their  flelh  be 

made  food  for  the  Tlafcalans  ; that,  as  to  himfelf,  he  would  come  the 

next  day  in  perfon,  to  give  them  a decilive  anfwer.  This  refolution 

being  communicated  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  fame  meflenger,  raifed 

fuch  an  alarm  among  them,  that  they  prepared  themfelves  that  night 

for  death  by  the  confeffion  of  the  facrament,  without  however  omitting 

the  neceflary  difpofitions  for  their  defence. 

The  following  day,  the  5 th  of  September,  the  Tlafcalan  army 
appeared  not  lefs  terrible,  from  the  immenfe  multitude  of  their  num- 
bers, than  beautiful  to  view,  from  the  infinite  variety  of  their  plumes, 
and  other  military  ornaments.  It  was  divided  into  ten  fquadrons,  each 
of  ten  thoufimd  men  ; every  one  carried  its  proper  ftandard.  In  the 
rear-guard,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  nation,  was  placed  the 
«common  ftandard  of  the  republic,  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  a golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings.  The  prince  Xicc- 
tencatl*  in  order  to  make  it  underftood  how  little  he  valued  the  arms 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  fcorned  to  take  them  by  famine,  but  meant 
to.  conquer  them  by  battle,  fent  them  a refrefhment  of  three  hundred 
turkeys  and  two  hundred  bafkets  of  ’Tam alii , to  recruit  their  ftrength 
for  the  engagement..  A little  after  he  detached  two  thoufand  brave  men 
to  enter  the  camp  of  the  Spaniards  by  afiault.  This  attack  was  fo  violent 
and  fudden,  that  they  forced  the  entrenchments,  entered  the  camp,  and 
encountered  man  to  man  with  the  Spaniards.  The  Tlafcalans  might 
now  have  proved  conquerors,  not  only  from  the  fuperiority  of  their 
numbers,  but  alfo  from  their  bravery  and  the  nature  of  their  arms,, 
which,  were  pikes,  lances,  fwords,  and  darts,  with  double  and  triple 
points,  if  a difcord  among  themfelves  had  not  rendered  the  victory 
eafy  to  their  enemies.  The  fon  of  Chichimeca  Teudtli,  who  com- 
manded a body  of  troops  belonging  to  his  father,,  having  received  foine 
infult  in  words  from  the  arrogant  Xicotencatl,  conceived  fo  much  in- 
dignation againft  him,  that  he  challenged  1dm  to  a fingle  combat, 
which  fhould  determine  their  courage  and  their  fortune  ; but  having 

been 
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BOOKVIIL  been  refufed  this  fads  faótion,  in  order  to  be  in  fome  meafure  revenged, 
he  withdrew  from  the  field  with  the  troops  which  were  under  his  com- 
mand, and  prevailed  upon  thofe  of  Tlehuexolotzin  to  follow  him.  In 
fpite  of  this  disjunction  of  the  army,  the  battle  was  obftinate  and 
bloody.  The  Spaniards  after  having  bravely  repulfed  the  force  which 
had  aflaulted  their  camp,  marched  in  order  of  battle  again  ft  the  body 
of  the  Tlafcalan  army.  The  havock  made  by  the  artillery  upon  the 
crouded  multitude  of  the  enemy,  was  not  fufficient  to  put  the  Tlafca- 
lans  to  flight,  nor  prevent  them  from  filling  up  with  expedition  all  the 
vacancies  left  by  the  dead;  on  the  contrary,  by  their  fteadinefs  and  in- 
trepidity, they  threw  the  Spaniards  into  fome  confufion,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  cries  and  reproaches  of  Cortes  and  his  captains.  At  length, 
after  fome  hours  of  engagement,  the  Spaniards  returned  victorious  to 
their  camp,  although  the  Tlafcalans  did  not  defift  from  frequent 
aflaults  upon  them  during  the  whole  of  that  day.  Of  the  Spaniards, 
one  man  was  miffing,  and  fixty  were  wounded;  likewife  all  the  horfes. 
Of  the  Tlafcalans,  great  numbers  were  killed,  but  not  a fingle  dead 
body  was  to  be  feen  by  the  Spaniards,  owing  to  the  diligence  and  aCti* 
-vity  with  which  they  carried  them  off  the  field  of  battle. 

Xicotencatl,  difgufted  at  the  unhappy  iflue  of  this  expedition,  con- 
fulted  the  diviners  of  Tlafcala,  who  reported  that  thofe  ftrangers  being 
the  children  of  the  fun  were  invincible  during  the  day  ; but,  as  loon 
as  night  arrived,  by  want  of  the  genial  heat  of  that  luminary,  they 
were  deprived  of  ftrength  to  defend  themfelves.  In  confequence  of  this 
oracle,  that  general  refolved  to  make  another  aflault  upon  the  Spanifh 
camp  during  the  night.  In  the  mean  while,  Cortes  fallied  out  afrelh 
to  commit  hcftilities  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  of  which  he  burned 
ten,  and  among  thofe  one  of  three  thoufand  houfes,  and  returned  with 
leverai  prifoners. 

Xicotencatl,  that  the  blow  might  not  fail  which  he  meditated  upon 
the  Spaniards,  took  pains  firft  to  gain  information  of  the  ftrength  and 
difpofition  of  their  camp.  He  fent  therefore  fifty  men  to  Cortes  with 
a prefent,  accompanied  with  many  expreffions  of  kindnefs  and  cour- 
tefy,  charging  them  to  obferve  every  thing  minutely  ; but  they  were 
unable  to  do  this  with  diffimulation  fufficient  to  prevent  its  being  dif- 
covered  by  Teuch,  one  of  the  three  principal  Chempoallefe,  who  im~ 

mediatey 
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mediately  intimated  his  fufpicion  to  Cortes.  This  general  having  call- 
ed fome  of  the  fpies  afide,  forced  them  by  means  of  threats  to  reveal 
that  Xicotencatl  was  preparing  to  attack  them  the  following  night, 
and  that  they  were  fent  on  purpofe  to  obferve,  at  what  part  of  the 
camp  they  could  moil  eafilv  make  their  entry.  Cortes  having  heard 
this  confeffion  (a),  made  the  hands  of  all  the  fifty  be  cut  off,  and  fent 
them  back  to  Xicotencatl,  defiring  them  to  let  him  know  that  come 
when  he  would,  by  day  or  by  night,  he  would  always  make  him  fen- 
fible  that  they  were  Spaniards  ; and  the  circumdances  appearing  to  fa- 
vour the  battle  expected  before  the  army  had  made  all  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  affault,  he  fet  out  about  the  clofe  of  the  night  with  a con- 
fiderable  number  of  troops  and  his  horfes,  to  which  he  ordered  little 
bells  to  be  hung  at  the  armour  of  their  breads,  and  went  to  meet  the 
enemy,  who  were  juft  beginning  their  march  towards  the  Spanifh 
camp.  The  fight  of  the  punifhment  executed  upon  the  fpies,  and 
the  found  of  the  little  bells  in  the  filence  and  darknefs  of  the  nip-ht, 
railed  fuch  a tremor  among  the  Tlafcalans,  that  they  fuddenly  darted 
kito  confu  flop  and  diforder,  and  fled  different  ways,  while  Xicoten- 
catl himfelf,  deferted  and  alone,  returned  in  fhame  to  Tlafcala.  Upon 
this  Maxixcatzin  took  occafion  to  inculcate  his  fird  counfel,  adding  to 
the  arguments  he  had  already  ufed,  the  fad  experience  of  fo  many  ex- 
peditions which  had  ended  unfuccefsfully  ; he  accordingly  moved 
their  minds  to  peace. 

While  this  affair  was  agitating  in  Tlafcala,  the  Mexicans  were  deli- 
berating what  courfe  fhould  be  taken  with  thofe  drangers.  Monte- 
zuma having  heard  of  the  vióbories  of  the  Spaniards,  and  apprehenfive 
of  their  confederating  with  the  Tlafcalans,  fummoned  the  king  of 
Tezcuco,  his  nephew'-,  the  prince  Cuitlahuatzin,  and  his  other  coun- 
fcilors,  explained  the  date  of  affairs  to  them,  difclofed  his  fears,  and 
demanded  their  advice.  The  king  of  Tezcuco  adhered  to  his  former 
opinion  ; which  was,  that  thofe  drangers  fhould  be  courteoufly  treat- 
ed in  every  place  through  which  they  paffed;  that  they  fhould  be 
kindly  welcomed  at  court,  and  their  propofitions  heard,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  any  other  vaflfal,  the  king  dill  preferving  his  fupreme  authority,  and 
e-xadting  the  decorum  and  refpedt  due  to  the  majedy  of  the  throne  ; 
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(a)  Some  hilkrians  fay,  that  the  fingers  only  of  the  Tlafcalan  fpies  were  cut  off;  but  Cor- 
tes himfelf  fays,  that  he  made  their  hands  be  cut  off. 


that 
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that  if  they  fhould  defign  any  thing  againfl  the  perfon  of  the  king,  or 
the  Rate,  force  and  feverity  fhould  then  be  employed  againR  them. 
The  prince  Cuitlahuatzin  repeated  what  he  had  faid  in  the  firft  con- 
ference, which  was,  that  it  did  not  feem  expedient  to  admit  thofe 
R rangers  into  the  court.;  that  a valuable  prefent  Riould  be  fent  to  their 
chief,  that  he  Riould  be  afked  what  things  of  that  country  he  demand- 
ed for  the  great  lord  in  whofe  name  he  came,  and  that  he  fhould  be 
offered  the  friendfhip  and  correfpondence  of  the  Mexicans,  but  at  the 
fame  time  he  fhould  again  be  importuned  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try. Among  the  reR  of  the  counfellors,  fome  adopted  the  opinion  of 
the  king  of  Tezcuco,  fome  that  of  the  lord  of  Iztapalapan,  while 
others  fided  with  Montezuma.  This  unfortunate  king  faw  every  where 
objects  and  motives  of  terror.  The  confederacy  which  he  dreaded  of 
the  Tlafcalans  with  the  Spaniards  kept  him  in  the  utmoR  uneafinefs. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  apprehenfive  of  the  alliance  of  Cortes  with 
the  prince  Ixtlilxochitl,  his  nephew  and  fworn  enemy,  who  from  the 
time  that  he  had  confpired  againR  the  king  of  Tezcuco  his  brother, 
had  never  laid  down  his  arms,  and  was  at  this  very  juncture  at  the 
head  of  a formidable  army  at  Otompan.  Thofe  caufes  of  alarm  were 
Rill  more  augmented  by  the  rebellion  of  feveral  provinces  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Totonacas. 

He  fent  therefore  fix  ambaffadors  to  Cortes,  with  a thoufand  curious 
cotton  dreffes,  and  a large  quantity  of  gold  and  beautiful  feathers,  and 
charged  them  to  congratulate  him  in  his  name  upon  his  victories,  to 
make  him  offers  of  Rill  more  confiderable  prefents,  and  to  diffuade 
him  from  the  journey  to  Mexico,  by  reprefenting  to  him  the  difficulty 
of  the  way,  and  other  obRacles  not  eafy  to  be  furmounted.  The  am- 
baffadors immediately  departed,  with  a retinue  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred men,  and  having  arrived  at  the  SpaniRi  camp,  executed  with 
punctuality  the  whole  of  their  commiffion.  Cortes  received  them 
with  all  the  refpeCt  due  to  their  character,  and  acknowledged  himfelf 
infinitely  oliged  to  the  bounty  of  fo  great  a monarch  ; but  he  purpofely 
detained  the  ambaffadors,  in  hopes  that  in  the  time  of  their  Ray  fome 
occafion  of  engaging  with  the  Tlafcalans  might  prefent  itfelf,  by  which 
the  Mexicans  might  be  impreffed  with  an  idea  of  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  and  the  fuperiority  of  the  European  arms  ; or  that  if  peace 
fhould  be  made  with  the  republic,  they  might  be  vvitneffes  of  the  fe- 
verity 
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verity  with  which  he  intended  to  reprimand  the  Tlafcalans  for  their  ob- 
ftinacy.  It  was  not  long  before  the  occafion  which  he  fo  much  de- 
fired  prefented  itfelf.  Three  diviiions  of  the  enemy  came  down  upon 
the  Spanish  camp  with  terrible  howls,  and  a temped;  of  darts  and  ar- 
rows.. Cortes,  although  he  had  that  day  taken  a purgative  medicine, 
mounted  on  horfeback,  and  went  intrepidly  againft  the  Tlafcalans,  who 
were  defeated  without  much  trouble  in  the  fight  of  the  Mexican  am- 
baffadors. 

The  partizans  of  the  old  Xicotencatl  being  at  laft  perfuaded  that 
the  war  with  the  Spaniards  was  by  no  means  advantageous  to  the  re- 
public, and  fearing  befides  that  they  might  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Mexicans,  unanimously  refolved  to  make  peace,  and  chofe  the  fame 
general  who  had  fought  again  ft  them  to  mediate  between  them.  Xi- 
cotencatl, though  at  firft  he  refufed  to  do  fo,  from  being  afhamed  of 
the  unhappy  iffue  of  the  war,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  charge  himfelf 
with  the  commiffion.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  camp  by  a noble 
and  numerous  retinue,  faluted  Cortes  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  ex- 
cufed  themfelves  for  the  hoftilities  already  shewn,  from  having  believed 
him  to  be  the  ally  of  Montezuma,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fuperb 
prefents  fent  him  from  Mexico,  but  alfo  the  large  troop  of  Mexicans 
who  followed  him  ; promifed  him  a firm  peace,  and  an  eternal  alliance 
with  the  Tlafcalans,  and  prefented  him  a little  gold,  and  fome  bales 
of  fine  cotton,  apologifing  for  the  fcantinefs  of  their  offers,  with  the 
poverty  of  their  country  occafioned  by  their  conftant  wars  with  the 
Mexicans,  who  prevented  their  commerce  with  other  provinces.  Cor- 
tes omitted  no  demonftration  of  refpeft  towards  Xicotencatl  ; he  made 
an  appearance  of  being  fatisfied  with  his  excufes,  but  required  that  the 
peace  fhould  be  fincere  and  permanent  ; for  that  if  they  ever  broke  it, 
he  would  take  fuch  revenge  as  would  make  an  example  of  them  to 
other  nations. 

Peace  being  concluded,  and  Xicotencatl  having  taken  his  leave, 
Cortes  ordered  mafs  to  be  celebrated  as  a thankfgiving  to  the  Almighty. 
Every  one  will  be  able  to  imagine  the  difpleafure  the  Mexican  ambaf- 
fadors  muft  have  received ‘in  feeing  fuch  an  accommodation  take  place. 
They  complained  of  it  to  Cortes,  and  blamed  his  eafy  credulity  in  the 
promifes  of  men  fo  perfidious  as  the  Tlafcalans.  They  told  him,  that 
Vol.  II.  G thofe 
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BOOK  vili,  thofe  appearances  of  peace  were  defigned  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
infpire  him  with  confidence  to  enter  their  capital,  that  they,  might 
there,  without  hazard,  execute  that  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
accomplifh  by  arms  in  the  field  ; that  it  was  fit  he  fhould  contrafi;  the 
conduct  of  their  fenate  with  that  of  the  court  of  Mexico  : the  Tlaf- 
calans  after  having,  with  the  femblance  of  peace,  granted  them  per- 
million  to  enter  their  country,  had  yet  not  delifted  fro  n making  war 
upon  them,  until  they  found  all  their  aims  and  oppolition  fruitlefs.. 
From  the  Mexicans,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  fuffered  no  hoftilities, 
had  rather  met  with  the  moft  different  reception,  the  greateft  refpedt 
and  attention  in  every  place  of  their  dominions  where  they  had  palled, 
and  from  their  fovereign  the  molt  diftinguifhed  proofs  of  benevolence 
and  friendfhip.  Cortes  anfwered,  that  he  never  meant  by  fuch  con- 
nexion to  do  wrong  to  the  court  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  acknow- 
ledged himfelf  under  high  obligations  ; as  he  was  defirous  of  peace 
with  all  parties  ; that  befides  he  did  not  fear  any  thing  from  the  Tlaf- 
calans,  if  they  chofe  to  become  his  enemies  ; that  as  for  him  and  the 
other  Spaniards,  it  was  the  fame  thing  whether  they  were  attacked  in 
a city  or  in  the  country,  by  night  or  by  day,  as  they  were  Ikilled  to 
conquer  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  ; that  even  on  account  of  that 
very  infinuation  which  they  had  thrown  out  againft:  the  Tlafcalans,  he 
was  defirous  of  repairing  to  their  city,  to  have  an  opportunity  there  of 
taking  exemplary  vengeance  on  their  perfidy. 

The  Tlafcalans  were  extremely  diftant  from  any  fuch  difingenoufnefs 
, as  was  imputed  to  them  by  the  Mexicans  ; for  from  that  moment  in 
which  peace  was  decreed  by  the  fenate,  they  continued  the  molt  faith- 
ful allies  of  the  Spaniards,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel.  The  fenate 
defired  to  have  Cortes  at  Tlafcala  with  all  his  troops,  to  confirm  more 
effedtually  their  ftipulated  friendfhip,  and  to  treat  ferioufly  of  a confe- 
deracy againft  the  Mexicans,  and  had  already,  by  means  of  their  mef- 
lengers,  invited  that  general  to  accept  of  accommodation  in  their  city  ; 
profe.Tmg  the  utmoft  regret  at  feeing  fuch  illuftrious  friends  of  the  re- 
public fuffering  fo  many  inconveniences. 

The  alliance  with  the  Tlafcalans  was  not  the  only  fruit  which  the 
Spaniards  reaped  from  their  victories.  In  the  fame  camp  where  he  had 
received  the  Tlafcalan  ambaftador,  he  was  favoured  with  two  other 
■ •'  embaf- 
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cm  bailies  from  the  republic  of  Huexotzinco,  and  the  prince  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl.  The  Huexotzincas,  who  had  formerly  been  vafFals  of  the 
crown  of  Mexico,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Tiafcalans,  had  delivered 
themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  confederated  with 
the  Tiafcalans  their  neighbours,  and  now  they  imitated  their  example 
in  making  offers  of  alliance  and  confederacy  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
prince  Ixtlilxochitl  lent  ambalfadors  to  Cortes,  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  victories  over  the  Tiafcalans,  and  to  invite  him  to  make  a journey 
to  Teotlalpan,  where  he  propofed  to  unite  his  forces  with  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards  again!!  the  king  of  Mexico.  Cortes,  as  foon  as  he  was 
informed  of  the  rank,  pretentions,  and  forces  of  that  prince,  readily 
accepted  his  alliance,  and  engaged  to  affiti  to  place  him  upon  the  throne 
of  Acolhuacan. 

At  the  fame  time  the  ambatfador,  who  was  expedted  from  Mexico, 
returned  from  that  court  with  a prefent  of  jewels  and  gold,  worth  fif- 
teen hundred  fequins,  two  hundred  cotlly  habits  of  feathers,  and  new 
fuggetlions  from  that  monarch  to  divert  the  Spanith  general  from  his 
journey  to  Mexico,  and  from  any  friendfhip  with  the  Tiafcalans.  Such 
were  the  vain  efforts  of  pufillanimity  in  Montezuma,  while  the  great 
quantity  of  gold  he  daily  expended  in  prefen ts  to  thofe  flrangers,  was 
but  fo  much  more  in  purchale  of  the  chains  which  were  foon  to  fetter 
his  liberty. 

Six  days  had  elapfed  fince  the  peace  made  with  Tlafcala,  when  the 
four  lords  of  that  republic,  in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  remove 
to  Tlafcala,  made  themfelves  be  tranfported  in  portable  chairs  or  lit- 
ters, with  a numerous  attendance  to  their  camp.  The  mutual  demon- 
flrations  of  joy  and  refpedt  were  extraordinary  on  both  fides.  That 
famous  fenate,  not  contented  with  ratifying  the  alliance,  of  their  own 
accord  acknowledged  obedience  to  the  Catholic  king,  which  was  the 
more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards,  the  more  the  Tiafcalans  had  prized 
their  liberty,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial.  They 
complained  with  much  ffiew  of  affection,  of  the  diffidence  of  Cortes, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  by  their  entreaties  to  refolve  upon  his  depar- 
ture for  Tlafcala  the  next  day. 

There  was  now  a deficiency  of  fifty-five  Spaniards  of  the  number 
who  had  enlifted  in  Cuba,  and  thofe  remaining  were  for  the  mod  part 
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BOOK VIII.  wounded  and  difpirited  ; and  fuch  difcontent  and  apprehenfions  began 
to  feize  the  foldiers,  that  they  not  only  fpoke  di  frefpedt  fully  of  their 
chief  in  private,  but  alfo  conjured  him  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz;  but 
Cortes  encouraged  them,  and  by  powerful  arguments  touching  their 
honour,  and  his  own  example  of  fortitude  and  firmnefs  in  dangers  and 
fatigue,  he  rekindled  in  them  frefh  zeal  for  his  undertakings.  At  length 
they  all  feemed  to  conceive  hopes  of  fuccefs,  from  the  confederacies 
they  had  made,  to  the  projects  of  their  general. 

The  Mexican  ambafladors  whom  Cortes  ftill  detained  with  him,  re- 
fufed  to  accompany  him  to  Tlafcala  ; but  he  perfuaded  them  to  go  along 
with  him,  promiling  them,  that  they  fhould  be  perfectly  fecure  under 
his. protection.  Having  removed  their  doubts,  he  marched  his  army 
in  good  order  and  preparation  for  every  event.  In  the  cities  of  Te- 
compantzinco  and  Atlihuetzian,  they  were  received  wdth  all  poffible 
courtefy,  though  not  in  a ltyle  equal  to  the  magnificent  entry  they 
made  into  the  capital,  from  which  the  four  lords  of  the  republic  came 
out  to  meet  the  Spaniards  with  a numerous  concourfe  of  the  nobility,, 
and  fo  great  a croud  of  inhabitants,  that  fome  have  affirmed  they  a- 
mounted  to  a hundred  thoufand  people;  a calculation,  by  no  means 
improbable,  conlidering  the  populoufnefs  of  Tlafcala,  and  the  fur- 
prifing  novelty  of  thofe  extraordinary  ftrangers,  who  awakened  the  cu- 
riofity  of  all  that  extenfive  region.  In  all  the  ftreets  of  the  city  were 
formed,  according  to  the  ufage  of  thofe  nations,  arches  of  flowers  and 
branches,  and  a confided  mulic  of  inftruments  and  acclamations  re- 
founded from  all  fides,  accompanied  with  fuch  jubilee  and  rejoicing,, 
that  it  appeared  to  be  rather  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
public than  of  that  of  its  enemies.  This  day,  ftill  commemorated, 
in  Tlafcala,  v/as  the  23d  of  September,  1519. 

That  city  was  then  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  country  of 
Anahuac.  Cortes,  in  his  letters  to  Charles  V.  affirms,  that  in  gran- 
deur, populoufnefs,  buildings,  and  abundance  of  the  neceflaries.  of  life, 
it  exceeded  Granada  when  that  was  taken  from  the  Moors  ; and 
that  at  the  market,  of  which  he  gives  a defcription,  there  daily  afl'em- 
bled  about  thirty  thoufand  merchants  and  people  of  bufinefs.  The 
fame  conqueror  attefts,  that  having  obtained  an  order  of  the  l'enate  to 
make  the  houfes  and  inhabitants  be  numbered  which  were  in  the  city, 
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the  villages,  and  hamlets  of  the  republic,  there  were  found  upwards  BOOK  vili, 
of  fifty  thoufand  houfes,  and  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand  inha-  "J 

bitants. 

The  Tlafcalans  had  prepared,  for  the  Spaniards  and  all  their  allies,  a 
handlbme  and  commodious  dwelling.  Cortes  defired  that  the  Mexi- 
can ambafiadors  might  be  lodged  in  apartments  near  to  his  own,  not 
only  in  refpedt  to  them,  but  alfo  to  banifh  from  their  minds  any  difi- 
truft  of  the  Tlafcalans.  The  chiefs  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  give 
the  Spaniards  a new  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  their  friendfhip,  prefent- 
ed  to  Cortes  thirty  beautiful  young  women.  Cortes  refufed  them  at 
firft,  alledging,  that  the  Chriftian  law  forbid  polygamy  ; but  after- 
wards, to  avoid  giving  offence,  he  accepted  fome  of  them  as  companions 
to  Marina.  In  fpite  of  this  refufal,  they  prefented  him  foon  after  five 
virgins  of  the  firft  nobility,  whom  Cortes  accepted  for  the  fake  of 
ftrengtherring  his  friendfhip  with  the  republic. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefsful  beginning,  Cortes  became  defirous  of 
perfuading  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  and  the  nobles,  to  abandon  their 
fuperftitious  rites,  and  acknowledge  the  only  true  divinity  j but  al- 
though his  reafons  were  perfuafive,  and  they  confefied  the  power  of 
that  God  whom  the  Spaniards  adored,  they  could  not,  however,  be 
induced  to  renounce  their  abfurd  deities,  becaufe  they  believed  them  dif- 
penfers  of  human  felicity.  “ Our  god  Camaxtle,”  they  laid,  “ grants  us 
“ vidtory  over  our  enemies  ; our  goddefs  Matlalcueje  fends  rain  to  our 
“ fields,  and  defends  us  from  the  inundation  of  Zahuapan  (6).  To  each 
“ of  our  gods  we  are  indebted  for  a part  of  the  happinefs  of  our  lives-, 

“ and  their  anger,  if  provoked,  might  draw  down  upon  the  fiate  the 
ft  moft  fevere  punifhment.”  Cortes,,  ftimulated  by  a zeal  too  ardent  and 
violent,  was  defirous  of  treating  the  idols  of  Tlafcala  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  he  had  fuccefsful ly  done  thofe  of  Chempoallan  ; but  Olmedo,, 
and  other  perfons  of  refpedt,  difiuaded  him  from  fo  rafia  an  attempt,, 
reprefenting  to  him,  that  fuch  an  adt  of  violence,  befides,  not  being 
conducive  to  the  promulgation  of  the  gofpel,  might  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  Spaniards  in  a city  fo  populous,  and  attached  to  fuperftition.  Ne~ 
verthelefs,  he  did  not  ceafe,  during  twenty  days  which  he  flopped 
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there,  to  reproach  them  with  the  cruelties  of  their  facrifices,  and  to 
inculcate  the  purity  of  his  .fyflem  of  morality,  the  falfenefs  of  their  dei- 
ties, and  the  exigence  of  a fupreme  Being,  who  governs  all  natural 
caufeSj  and  w'atches  with  moil;  admirable  providence  over  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  creatures.  Thofe  exhortations,  made  by  a perfon  of  ib 
great  authority,  and  of  whom  the  Tlafcalans  had  formed  a very  elevat- 
ed idea,  although  they  did  not  produce  all  the  eftedl  defired,  had  con- 
fiderable  influence,  and  lb  far  moved  the  fenate,  that  they  co'nfented 
to  break  the  cages,  and  let  at  liberty  all  the  prifoners  and  Haves  which 
were  to  be  facrificed  to  their  gods  on  folemn  feflivals,  or  other  public 
occafions  of  the  hate. 

Thus  every  day  the  alliance  with  the  Tlafcalans  was  more  firmly 
dlablifhed,  in  fpite  of  the  repeated  fuggeftions  of  the  Mexican  ambaf- 
fadors  to  break  it.  Cortes,  though  well  perfuaded  of  the  fincerity  of 
the  Tlafcalans,  had  given  orders  to  his  troops  to  hold  themfelves  al- 
ways prepared  for  whatever  might  happen.  The  fenate  was  offended 
at  this,  and  complained  bitterly  of  his  diffidence,  after  fo  many  mani- 
fefl  proofs  of  their  good  faith  ; but  Cortes  excufed  it,  by  protefti ng, 
that  he  did  not  lb  from  any  diffidence  of  the  Tlafcalans,  but  becaufe  it 
was  the  practice  of. the  Spaniards  : this  anfwer  fatisfied  the  fenate,  and 
the  difcipline  of  his  foldiers  pleafed  them  fo  much,  that  Maxixcatzin 
propofed  to  introduce  it  among  the  troops  of  the  republic. 

At  length  Cortes  having  procured,  during  the  time  he  flayed  in 
Tlafcala,  a dillindt  information  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  of  the  forces  of 
that  kingdom,  and  every  other  particular  which  could  farther  his  pro. 
jedts,  determined  to  continue  his  journey  ; but  before  he  let  out,  he 
prefented  a great  number  of  the  moll  beautiful  habits  which  he  had 
received  from  Montezuma,  to  the  Tlafcalans.  He  was  doubtful  of  the 
route  he  fhould  purfue  to  that  city.  The  Mexican  ambafladors  pro-  * 
pofed  that  he  fhould  go  by  Cholula,  where  there  was  good  accommo- 
dation prepared  for  all  his  people.  The  Tlafcalans  oppofed  that  inten- 
tion, by  reprefenting  the  perfidy  of  the  Cholulans,  and  advifed  him  to 
proceed  by  Huexotzinco,  a fiate  confederated  equally  with  them  and  the 
Spaniards,  but  Cortes  refolved  to  go  by  Cholula,  not  only  to  pleafe  the 
ambafladors,  but  alfo  to  fhew  the  Tlafcalans  the  little  regard  he  paid 
to  the  force  of  his  enemies. 
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The  Cholulans  had  been  formerly  the  allies  of  the  Tlafcalans  ; but  BOOK  vili, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  were  confederated  with  the  Mexicans,  Sect. 
and  the  fworn  enemies  of  that  republic.  The  caufe  of  fo  great  an 
erimity  had  been  the  perfidy  of  the  Cholulans.  In  a battle  with  the  tween  the 
Mexicans,  while  they  were  yet.  the  allies  of  the  Tlafcalans,  being  in  anj  cholu- 
the  vanguard  of  the  army,  by  a fudden  evolution  they  put  themfelves  lauSt 
in  the  rear,  and,  attacking  the  Tlafcalans  behind  while  the  Mexicans 
were  upon  their  front,  made  a great  daughter  of  them.  The  hatred 
which  this  deteftable  treachery  had  raifed  in  the  breads  of  the  Tlafca- 
lans made  them  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  no  time  had 
appeared  more  favourable  than  now,  when  they  were  become  confe- 
derated with  the  Spaniards.  In  order  to  infpire  Cortes  with  diflike  to 
them,  and  induce  him  to  make  war  upon  that  date,  they  acquainted  him 
with  its  conduct  towards  him  j that  they  had  not  lent  any  melfengers 
with  compliments  to  him,  whereas  the  Huexotzincas  had  done  fo,  al- 
though their  date  was  at  a much  greater  didance.  They  informed 
him  alfo  of  the  meflage  which  they  faid  they  had  received  from  the 
Cholulans,  reproaching  them  for  their  alliance  with  the  Spaniards  ; 
calling  them  bafe  and  cowardly,  and  threatening  them,  that  if  they 
ihould  attempt  any  thing  againd  their  facred  city  they  fhould  all  peridt 
by  being  drowned  -,  for  among  their  other  errors,  they  were  perfuaded, 
that  whenever  they  chofe  they  could,  by  rafing  the  walls  of  the  fanc- 
tuary  of  Quetzalcoatl,  make  fuch  large  rivers  fpring  from  thence,  as 
would  in  a moment  overflow  the  city  ; and  although  the  Tlafcalans 
dreaded  fuch  a catadrophe,  the  delire  of  revenge  overcame  their 
fbars. 

Cortes,  moved  by  thefe  fuggedions,  fent  four  noble  Tlafcalans  to 
Cholula,  to  know  why  they  had  not  paid  the  fame  regard  which  was 
fhewn  to  him  by  the  Huexotzincas.  The  Cholulans  kid  their  excufe  on 
the  enmity  of  the  Tlafcalans,  in  whom  they  never  could  repofe  any 
confidence^!.  This  anfwer  was  brought  by  four  common  people, 

(<•)  Torquemada  adds,  that  the  Cholulans  retained  the  principal  mefienger  of  the  Tlafca- 
and  wrtti  favage  cruelty  flayed  his  lace  and  arms,  and  cut  off  his  hands;  but  this  ac- 
count-ÌS' unqueftionably  falle,  for  fo  atrocious  a proc-edmg  could  not  remain  unknown  to  the 
Spaniards  ; hut  neither  Cortes,  Bernal  Diaz,  nor  any  other  of  the  fir  ft  hiftorians  mention  it. 

Cortes  would  not  have  omitted  it  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  to  juftify  the  feverity  of  his  chat- 
tifónwnt  of-  the  Cholulans, 
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which  was  confidered  as  a manifest  demon  fixation  of  difrefpedt.  Cortes 
being,  advertifed  of  it  by  the  Tiafcalans  fent  four  of  the  Chempoallefe, 
to  tell  the  Cholulans  that  the  embafiy  of  a monarch  fo  great  as  the 
king  of  Spain,  ought  not  to  have  been  entrufted  to  fuch  low  mefien- 
gers,  nor  were  they  themfelves  worthy  to  hear  it  ; to  let  them  know, 
that  the  Catholic  king  was  the  true  lord  of  all  that  country,  and  that 
in  his  name  he  came  to  demand  homage  of  thofe  people  ; that  thofe 
who  Should  fubmit  to  him  would  be  honoured,  and  the  rebels  punilhed 
according  to  their  defert  ; that  therefore  they  fliould  make  their  ap- 
pearance within  three  days  in  Tlafcala,  to  give  obedience  to  their  Sove- 
reign, otherwife  they  would  be  treated  as  enemies.  The  Cholulans, 
although  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  they  treated  fo  arrogant  an  embafiy  with 
burlelque,  in  order  to  diflemble  their  malicious  intention,  prefented 
themfelves  the  next  day  to  Cortes,  requefting  him  to  excufe  their  omif- 
fion,  occafioned  by  the  enmity  of  the  Tiafcalans,  declaring  themfelves 
not  only  the  friends  of  the  Spaniards,  but  alio  the  vaflals  of  the  king 
of  Spain. 

Having  determined  his  route  through  Cholula,  Cortes  fet  out  with 
all  his  people,  and  a considerable  number  of  Tlafcalan  troops  (d)t 
all  which  he  foon  difcharged,  except  fix  thoufand  men,  whom  he 
chofe  to  accompany  him.  A little  way  before  they  arrived  at  Cholula, 
the  principal  lords  and  prieSts,  with  cenfers  in  their  hands  and  mufical 
instruments,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  after  having  paid  the  ufual 
ceremonies  of  refpect,  they  told  the  general,  that  he  might  enter  with 
all  his  people  and  the  Totonacas  ; but  they  could  not  admit  their  ene- 
mies the  Tiafcalans.  To  this  Cortes  contented  through  complaifance, 
and  the  Tiafcalans  remained  encamped  without  the  city,  imitating  in 
the  difpofition  of  their  camp,  the  order  of  their  centinels,  and  other 
things,  the  military  discipline  of  the  Spaniards.  At  the  entry  of  the 
Spanifli  army  into  Cholula,  a Similar  croud  of  people  was  collected, 
and  the  fame  ceremonies,  acclamations,  and  refpect,  were  obferved, 
though  not  with  the  fame  fincerity,  as  in  Tlafcala. 


(J)  Cortes  fays,  that  this  army  of  the  Tiafcalans  confitteci  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thoufand  men.  Bernal  Diaz  affirms,  as  an  undoubted  fattt,  which  was  well  known  to 
him,  that  it  confitted  only  of  fifty  thoufand  men.  This  number  appears  the  moft  probable. 
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Cholula  was  then  a populous  city,  eighteen  miles  diflant  from  Tlafcala  &OOK.  vih 
towards  the  fouth,  and  about  fixty  from  Mexico  towards  the  eafl,  and  ' * 

not  lefs  celebrated  for  the  commerce  of  its  inhabitants  than  its  religion. 

It  was  fituated,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  in  a beautiful  plain,  and  at  a fmall 
diflance  from  that  group  of  mountains  which  furround  the  valley  of 
Mexico  towards  the  eafl.  Its  population  at  that  time,  as  Cortes  affirms, 
occupied  about  forty  thoufand  houfes,  and  there  were  as  many  in  the 
circumjacent  villages  which  were  in  the  nature  of  fuburbs  to  it.  Its 
commerce  confifled  in  manufactures  of  cotton,  gems,  and  plates  of  clay, 
and  it  was  much  famed  for  its  jewellers  and  potters.  With  refpedt 
to  religion,  it  may  be  faid,  that  Cholula  was  the  Rome  of  Anahuac. 

The  celebrated  Quetzalcoatl  having  pafied  fo  many  years  in  that  city, 
and  ffiewn  fo  much  affe&ion  to  his  fubjedts,  was  the  caufe  that  after 
his  apotheofis,  it  was  confecrated  by  the  mold  particular  worlhip. 

The  furprifing  multitude  of  temples  which  were  there,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  greater  temple,  eredted  upon  an  artificial  mountain,  which  is 
ftill  exifling,  drew  innumerable  pilgrims,  not  only  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  but  likewife  from  the  moll:  diflant  provinces,  to  per- 
form their  devotions  at  that  imagined  holy  fpot. 

Cortes  was  lodged,  with  all  his  troops,  in  fome  large  buildings, 
where,  during  the  two  firft  days,  they  were  abundantly  fupplied  with 
provifions  -,  but  very  foon  they  began  to  grow  fcanty,  until  at  lafl  there 
was  nothing  furniffied  by  the  city  but  wood  and  water.  This  was 
not  the  only  proof  of  their  fecret  machinations  and  intentions  ; 
for  every  moment  they  difcovered  new  indications  of  the  treachery 
which  they  meditated.  The  Champoallefe  allies  obferved,  that  they  had 
made  holes  and  dug  pits  in  the  flreets  of  the  city,  in  which  they  had  fixed 
fharp  flakes,  and  covered  them  with  earth,  which  it  appeared  was 
done  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  wound  and  difable  the  horfes.  Eight 
men,  who  came  from  the  camp  of  the  Tlafcalans,  apprifed  them  that 
they  had  feen  crouds  of  women  and  children  coming  out  of  the  city,- 
a certain  fign  among  thofe  nations  of  fome  impending  commotion, 

Befides,  it  was  found  out,  that  in  fome  of  the  flreets  they  had  formed 
entrenchments,  and  collected  great  heaps  of  ftones  upon  the  tops  of  the 
houfes.  Laflly,  a Cholulan  woman  of  rank,  who  had  become  enamoured 
of  the  beauty,  the  fpirit,  and  difcretion  of  Marina,  intreated  her  to  fave 
Vol.  II.  H herfelf 
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herfelf  in  her  houfe  from  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Spaniards  j 
upon  which  Marina  took  occafion  to  inform  herfelf  of  the  whole  plan 
of  the  confpiracy,  and  immediately  told  Cortes  of  it.  He  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  the  fame  perfon,  that  the  Cholulans,  with  the  affi  (lance 
of  twenty  thoufand  Mexicans  (e),  who  wrere  encamped  near  the  city,  had 
concerted  to  m adhere  all  the  Spaniards.  Not  contented  with  thefe  dif- 
coveries,  he  charged  Marina  to  ufe  all  her  art  to  bring  two  priefts  to 
his  -dwelling,  who  confirmed  all  that  had  been  communicated  to  her 
by  her  female  friend. 

Cortes,  finding  himfelf  in  fuch  hazard  of  utter  dedruedion,  refolved 
to  adopt  the  mod  effectual  means  for  his  fafety.  He  ordered  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  the  city  into  his  prefence,  and  told  them,  that  if  they 
had  any  quarrel  againd  the  Spaniards,  to  declare  it  frankly,  as  became 
men  of  honour,  and  he  would  give  them  fuitable  fatisfadlion.  They 
replied,  that  they  were  already  fatisfied  with  his  condudt,  and  ready  to 
ferve  him  ; that  whenever  he  chofe  to  depart,  he  ffiould  be  abundantly 
provided  with  every  thing  that  was  necefiary  for  his  journey,  and  alfo 
troops  of  war  for  his  fecurity.  Cortes  accepted  their  offer,  and  fixed 
the  next  day  for  his  departure.  The  Cholulans  were  content,  as  it 
appeared  that  every  thing  would  turn  out  favourable  to  their  treacher- 
ous defign  ; but  in  order  to  enfure  that  dill  more,  they  facrificed  to 
their  gods  ten  children,  five  of  each  fex.  Cortes  called  together  his 
officers,  unfolded  to  them  the  perfidious  intentions  of  the  Cholulans, 
and  ordered  them  to  give  their  fentiments.  Some  were  of  opinion  that 
their  danger  ffiould  be  ffiunned,  by  retreating  to  the  city  of  Huexotzinco, 
which  was  hardly  nine  miles  didant,  or  to  Tlafcala  ; but  the  majority 
referred  themfelves  to  the  determination  of  the  general.  Cortes  gave 
the  orders  which  feemed  to  him  mod  fiuited  to  his  purpofe,  proteding 
that  they  could  never  be  fecure  in  Mexico  unlefs  they  puniffiedthat  de- 
ceitful city  with  feverity.  He  ordered  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Tlaf- 
cala to  dorm  the  city  at  fun-rife  the  next  day,  and  to  cut  off  every  citi- 
zen without  pardon  to  any  one  except  women  and  children. 

The  day  at  length  arrived,  which  wreaked  difader  on  Cholula.  The 
Spaniards  prepared  their  horfes,  their  artillery,  their  arms,  and  formed 

(r)  Bernal  Diaz  fays,  that  the  Mexican  army,  .according  to  what  he  knew,  confided  of 
fwenty  thoufand  men.  Cortes  affirms,  that  the  lords  of  Cholula  confeffed  to  him,  that  that 
army  was  not  compofed  of  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  men. 


them- 
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themfelves  in  order,  in  a fquare  of  their  dwelling,  which  was  defigned  bookviii. 

for  the  principal  theatre  of  the  approaching  tragedy.  The  Cho-  v v * 

lulans  repaired  thither  at  break  of  day.  The  chiefs,  with  about  forty 

nobles,  and  the  baggage  men  entered  into  the  halls  and  chambers  to 

lift  up  the  equipage,  when  fuddenly  guards  were  placed  to  prevent 

their  efcape.  The  Cholulan  troops,  or  at  leaft  great  part  of  them, 

entered  into  the  fquare  along  with  the  principal  lord  of  that  city,  at  the 

requeft,  it  is  probable,  of  Cortes  himfelf,  who,  mounting  on  horfe- 

back,  fpoke  to  them  in  this  manner  : “ Cholulans,  I have  endeavoured 

“ to  make  y<y . my  friends  ; I have  entered  peaceably  into  your  city, 

“ and  here  you  have  received  no  wrong  from  me,  nor  any  of  my 
“ friends  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  might  have  no  fubjed  of 
(C  complaint,  I contented  that  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Tlafcalans 
“ fhould  not  be  admitted  here  : betides,  I have  requefted  you  to  fay  freely, 

“ if  we  had  done  you  any  injury,  that  you  might  have  fatisfadion  -}  but 

you  have,  with  deteftable  perfidy,  under  the  appearance  of  friend- 
“ Chip,  laid  a fcheme  to  betray  me,  and  deftroy  me  and  my  people.  I 
<c  know  the  whole  depth  of  your  bloody  defigns.”  Then  calling  afide 
four  or  five  Cholulans,  he  afked  them  what  had  induced  them  to  re- 
folve  on  fo  execrable  an  attempt  ? They  replied,  that  the  Mexican 
ambafiador,  to  render  an  agreeable  fervice  to  their  fovereign,  had  en- 
ticed them  to  meditate  their  deflrudion.  Cortes  then,  with  a counte- 
nance fall  of  indignation,  thus  addrdfed  the  ambafiadors  who  were 
pretent  : “ Thofe  wretches,  to  excufe  their  crimes,  impute  the  trea- 
“ chery  to  you  and  your  king  ; but  I neither  believe  you  capable  of 
“ fuch  infamy,  nor  can  I perfuade  myfeif  that  the  great  monarch  Mon- 
“ tezuma  would  treat  me  like  a cruel  enemy,  at  the  very  time  he  is 
“ giving  me  the  fincereft  proofs  of  his  friendthip  ; and  as  he  could  op- 
“ pofe  me  with  open  force,  that  he  would  employ  traitors  to  anticipate 
“ him  ! Be  allured,  that  I will  pay  regard  to  your  perfons  in  the  tlaugh- 
“ ter  and  blood  we  thall  lined.  To-day,  thofe  traitors  thall  perith, 

“ and  their  city  finali  be  convulfed.  I call  heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs, 

“ that  it  is  their  perfidy  which  arms  our  hands  for  revenge,  unnatural 
“ to  our  hearts.” 

Having  fpoke  this,  and  made  the  fignal  of  attack  by  the  difeharge  of 
a mulket,  the  Spaniards  fell  with  fuch  fury  upon  thofe  miferable  vic- 
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BOOK  vili,  tims,  that  they  did  not  leave  one  alive  of  all  thofe  who  were  in  the 

v fquare.  The  ftreams  of  blood  which  flowed  about,  and  the  painful 

yells  of  the  wounded  and  dying  enemy,  would  have  been  fufticient 
to  have  fhocked  and  waked  pity  in  every  breaft  that  was  not  fired  with  - 
the  fury  of  revenge.  Having  terminated  the  tragic  fcene  within,  they 
iflued  out  to  the  ftreets,  and  fheathed  their  fwords  in  the  bodies  of  all 
the  Cholulans  they  met.  The  Tlafcalans,  on  their  part,  entered  the 
city  like  famifhed  lions,  their  fiercenefs  growing  with  the  thirfit  of  the 
blood  of  their  enemies,  and  eagernefs  to  pleafe  their  new  allies.  A 
ftroke,  fo  keen  and  unexpected,  put  the  citizens  immediately  into  dis- 
order i but  having  formed  themfelves  into  feveral  different  fquadrons, 
they  made  for  fome  time  a vigorous  refiftance,  until  at  laff,  perceiving 
the  havock  which  the  artillery  made,  and  feeling  the  fuperiority  of  the 
European  arms,  they  went  again  into  confufion.  The  greater  part  of 
them  fought  their  fafety  in  flight  ; fome  had  recourfe  to  the  fuperfti- 
tious  hope  of  razing  the  walls  of  the  temple  to  deluge  the  city  : but, 
finding  that  expedient  totally  fruitlefs,  they  endeavoured  to  fortify 
themfelves  in  their  houfes  and  temples.  But  neither  did  this  avail, 
for  the  enemy  fet  inffant  fire  to  every  houfe  where  they  met  with  any 
refiftance.  The  houfes  and  towers  of  the  temples  were  in  flames  ; the 
ftreets  difcovered  nothing  but  bloody  or  half-burnt  carcafes,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  infulting  menacing  clamours  of  the  confede- 
rates, the  feeble  groans  of  dying  men,  curfes,  and  imprecations  on  the 
victors,  and  complaints  to  their  gods  why  they  had  abandoned  them  in 
fuch  calamities.  Amongft  the  many  who  fled  to  the  towers  of  the 
temples,  there  was  but  one  which  furrendered  to  the  victors  ; all  the 
reft  were  either  burnt  to  afhes,  or  met  a death  lefs  painful,  by  precipi- 
tating themfelves  from  thofe  heights. 

By  means  of  this  horrid  flaughter,  in  which  upwards  of  fix  thoufand 
Cholulans  (f)  perifhed,  the  city  became  depopulated.  The  temples  and 
houfes  were  plundered,  the  Spaniards  feizing  all  the  gems,  gold,  and 
filver,  and  the  Tlafcalans  all  the  apparel,  feathers,  and  fait.  This  tra- 
lci Las  Cas  has  grofly  disfigured  this  event  of  Cholula.  The  revenge  of  the  Spaniards 
was  perhaps  too  rigorous,  but  their  provocations  were  firong.  He  relates  it,  as  we  find  it, 
among  the  moll  faithful  hiftorians  who  were  prefent,  or  were  informed  by  the  ancient  Spaniards 
and  Indians. 
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gedy  was  hardly  finiffied,  when  there  appeared  near  Cholula  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  men,  fent  by  way  of  fuccour  by  the  republic  of 
Tlafcala,  under  the  command  of  general  Xicotencatl.  It  was  proba- 
ble that  this  was  owing  to  fome  difpatch  having  been  fent  the  night 
before  to  the  fenate,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Tlafcalan  troops,  encamped 
without  the  city.  Cortes  returned  thanks  for  the  fupply,  prefented  to  ■ 
Xicotencatl  and  his  officers  a part  of  the  booty,  and  requefted  him  to 
return  with  his  army  to  Tlafcala,  as  it  was  not  now  neceffary  ; but  he 
retained  the  fix  thoufand  men  who  had  affifted  him  in  the  punifhment 
of  Cholula,  that  they  might  accompany  him  in  his  journey  to  Mexico. 
Thus  did  the  alliance  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Tlafcalans  become 
gradually  more  firm  and  eftablifhed. 

Cortes  having  returned  to  his  dwelling,  where  forty  of  the  Cholulan 
nobility  remained  in  a manner  prifoners,  he  was  requefted  by  them  to 
give  way  to  mercy,  after  fo  much  rigour,  and  to  permit  one  or  two  of- 
them  to  go  and  recall  the  women,  children,  and  other  fugitives,  who 
were  wandering  in  terror  and  difmay  through  the  mountains.  Cortes, 
being  now  moved  to  pity,  commanded  a cefiation  of  arms,  and  pub- 
lifhed  a general  pardon.  Upon  the  report  of  this  proclamation,  fud- 
denly  fome  were  feen  to  rife  from  among  the  dead  who  had  counter- 
feited death  in  order  to  efcape  it,  and  troops  of  fugitives  coming  from 
the  mountains  to  the  city,  fome  bewailing  the  lofs  of  a fon,  fome  a 
brother,  and  fome  their  hufbands.  Cortes  ordered  the  dead  bodies  to 
be  carried  off  from  the  temples  and  the  ftreets,  and  fet  the  nobles  who 
were  prifoners  at  liberty.  A few  days  after,  that  city  was  again  fo  well 
peopled  it  appeared  to  want  none  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  Cortes 
received  the  compliments  of  the  Huxeotzioncas  and  the  Tlafcalans,  and 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  from  the  Cholulans  them- 
felves,  and  the  Tepejachefe  nation,  he  adjufted  the  differences  between 
the  two  republics  of  Tlafcala  and  Cholula,  and  re-eftablifhed  their 
ancient  friendfhip  and  alliance,  which  continued  firm  ever  after.  At 
length,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  duties  of  humanity  and  religion, 
he  made  all  the  cages  of  the  temples  he  broke,  and  fet  all  the  prifoners 
and  Haves  at  liberty  who  were  deftined  for  the  facrifices.  He  ordered 
the  greater  temple  to  be  cleaned,  and  raifed  there  the  ftandard  of  the 
crofs,  after  giving  the  Cholulans,  as  he  did  to  all  the  other  people 
among  whom  he  flopped,  fom&idea  of  the  Chriflian  religion. 
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BOOK  VII  I.  The  Spanifh  general,  elated  by  his  fuccefles,  or  perhaps  defirous  of 

intimidating  Montezuma,  charged  the  Mexican  ambaffadors  to  tell  their 
mailer,  that  notwithflanding  he  had  formerly  intended  to  enter  peace- 
ably into  Mexico,  on  feeing  and  confidering  what  had  happened  in 
Cholula,  he  was  now  determined  to  enter  as  an  enemy,  and  to  do  him 
every  evil  he  could.  The  ambafladors  anfwered,  that  before  he  took  a 
refolution  of  that  kind,  he  ought  to  make  a more  ftribt  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Cholulans,  to  certify  himfelf  of  the  good  intentions  of 
their  fovereign  ; that,  if  he  thought  proper,  one  of  them  would  go  to 
the  court,  and  lay  his  complaints  before  the  king.  Cortes  confented 
to  it,  and  after  fix  days  the  ambafiador  returned,  bringing  a large  pre- 
fent  to  the  general,  confifting  of  ten  plates  of  gold,  worth  five  thouiand 
fequins  ; one  thoufand  five  hundred  habits,  and  a great  quantity  of 
provifions  ; thanking  him,  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  for  the  punifh- 
ment  inflidted  on  the  perfidious  Cholulans  ; and  protefling,  that  the 
army  raifed  to  furprife  the  Spaniards  on  their  journey,  conhfted  of  the 
Acatzinchefe  and  Itzocanefe  nations,  the  allies  of  Cholula,  who, 
although  the  fubjedts  of  the  crown  of  Mexico,  had  taken  up  arms 
without  any  order  from  their  fovereign.  This  was.  confirmed  by  the 
affeverations  of  the  ambafiadors,  and  Cortes  made  an  appearance  of 
being  perfedtly  fatisfied. 

It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  clear  up  the  truth  in  this  particular,  neither 
can  we  avoid  blaming  the  forwardnels  of  fome  authors  in  aiferting  fo 
freely  what  they  do  not  know.  Why  fhould  the  Cholulans,  who 
were  allowed  by  all  to  be  a falfe  deceitful  nation,  be  given  more  credit 
than  the  Mexicans,  and  Montezuma  himlelf,  who  from  the  eminence  of 
his  rank  and  charadter,  was  more  worthy  of  faith  ? The  invariably  pacific 
difpofition  of  that  monarch  towards  the  Spaniards,  having  attempted 
no  hoflile  ftroke  on  many  and  thofe  favourable  occafions  which  occur- 
red, to  opprefs  them;  and  the  moderation  with  which  he  always 
fpoke  of  them,  which  no  authors  deny,  make  the  excufe  made  by  the 
Cholulans  improbable  : but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  alfumes  an  air  of 
truth  from  fome,  though  indi  redi  proofs,  of  the  enmity  of  Montezuma, 
and  in  particular  from  hoftilities  committed  upon  the  garrifon  of  Vera 
Cruz  by  a powerful  feudatory  of  the  crown  of  Mexico. 

Quaubpopoca , 
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Quaubpopoca , lord  of  Nauhtlan  (called  by  the  Spaniards  Almeria),  a 
city  fituated  upon  the  coafl  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  thirty-fix  miles  to- 
wards the  north  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  dole  to  the  confines  of  the 
Mexican  empire  in  that  quarter,  had  orders  from  Montezuma  to  reduce 
the  Totonacas  to  their  wonted  obedience,  as  foon  as  Cortes  had  retired 
from  that  coafl:.  He,  in  compliance  with  thofe  orders,  demanded  of 
thofe  people  with  threats,  the  tribute  which  they  were  accuftomed  to 
pay  to  their  fovereign.  The  Totonacas,  rendered  infolent  from  the 
favour  of  their  new  allies,  anfwered  with  arrogance,  that  they  would 
no  longer  pay  homage  to  him  who  was  no  longer  their  king.  Quauh- 
popoca,  perceiving  that  his  requefls  had  no  influence  in  bringing 
again  under  fubordination  men  who  had  fo  much  confidence  in  their  new 
allies,  and  no  refpedt  for  their  fovereign,  having  put  himfeifat  the  head 
of  the  Mexican  troops  which  were  in  the  garrifons  of  thofe  frontiers, 
began  to  make  incurfions  into  the  fettlements  of  Totonacapan,  pu- 
nifliing  them  by  hoftilities  for  their  rebellion.  The  Totonacas 
made  their  complaints  to  Juan  de  Efcalante,  governor  of  the  garrifon 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  intreated  him  to  put  a flop  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
Mexicans,  engaging  alfo  to  affili:  him  with  a large  number  of  troops. 
Efcalante  fent  an  embaffy  to  the  Mexican  chief  to  difluade  him  from 
hoflilities,  which  he  imagined  could  not  be  approved  of  by  the  king 
of  Mexico,  who  had  flnewn  fo  much  defire  to  favour  the  Spaniards,  the 
protestors  of  the  Totonacas.  Quauhpopoca  anfwered,  that  he  knew 
better  than  him  whether  the  puniflament  of  thofe  rebels  was  or  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  Mexican  king  ; that  if  the  Spaniards  intended  to  fup- 
port  them,  he,  with  his  troops,  would  meet  him  on  the  plain  of 
Nauhtlan,  that  arms  might  decide  their  conteA.  The  governor  could 
not  brook  this  anfwer  ; upon  which  he  marched  immediately  to  the 
appointed  place  with  two  horfes  and  two  fmall  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty 
Spaniffi  infantry,  and  about  ten  thoufand  Totonacas.  Upon  the  firfl 
onfet  of  the  Mexicans,  the  Totonacas  were  inflantly  thrown  into  con- 
fufion,  and  the  greater  part  took  to  flight  ; but  to  the  utter  fhame  of 
their  cowardice,  the  fifty  Spaniards  courageoufly  continued  the  battle, 
doing  no  little  damage  to  the  Mexicans.  They,  having  never  expe- 
rienced the  violence  of  the  artillery  and  the  European  mode  of  engage- 
ment, retreated  in  terror  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Nauhtlan.  The 

Spaniards 
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BOOK  vili.  Spaniards  purfued  them  with  fury,  and  fet  fire  to  fome  houfes  ; but 
the  vi&ory  coft  the  Spaniards  the  life  of  the  governor,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  in  three  days  after  ; and  of  fix  or  feven  foldiers,  and  a number 
of  Totonaeas.  One  of  thefe  foldiers,  who  had  a large  head  and  fierce 
afpedt,  was  taken  prifoner  and  fent  to  Mexico  by  Quauhpopoca,  but 
having  died  of  his  wounds  in  his  way  to  that  city,  they  only  carried  his 
head  to  Montezuma,  the  appearance  of  which  fo  fhocked  and  daunted 
that  king,  that  he  would  not  have  it  offered  to  his  gods  in  any  temple 
of  the  court. 

Cortes  received  intelligence  of  thefe  revolutions  before  he  left  Cho- 
lula  (g)  ; but  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  them  nor  difcover  his 
uneafinefs,  left  it  might  have  dilcouraged  his  foldiers. 

Sbct.xxxi.  Having  nothing  more  to  do  in  Cholula,  he  purfued  his  journey  to 
/^Spaniards  Mexico  with  all  his  Spaniards,  fix  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  and  fome 
Huexotzincan  and  Cholulan  troops.  At  Izcalpan,  a village  of 
Huexotzinco,  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  Cholula,  the  chiefs  of  Huex- 
otzinco,  came  again  to  pay  their  refpedts  to  him,  and  to  advertife  himr 
that  there  were  two  ways  of  going  to  Mexico  ; the  one,  an  open  and 
well-made  road,  which  led  to  fome  precipices  where  there  was  reafon 
to  apprehend  fome  ambufcades  of  the  enemy  ; the  other  was  newly 
flopped  up,  and  obftrufted  with  trees  cut  down  on  purpofe,  which 
however  was  of  the  two  the  fhorter  and  more  fecure  route.  Cortes  availed 
himfelf  of  this  intimation,  and  in  fpite  of  the  Mexicans,  made  the  ob- 
ftacles  in  this  way  be  removed,  under  pretence  that  the  difficulty  was 
rather  an  incitement  to  the  courage  and  fpirits  of  the  Spaniards  ; and 
continued  his  journey  through  that  great  wood  of  pines  and  oaks,  until 
he  afcended  to  the  top  of  a high  mountain,  called  Ithualco,  between  the 
two  volcanos  Popocatepec  and  Iztaccihuatl,  where  they  found  fome 
large  houfes  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants  of  Mexico. 
There  they  were  able  to  judge  of  the  bold  undertaking  of  the  captain 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  who  a few  days  before,  in  order  to  difplay  to  thofe 
people  the  courage  of  his  nation,  mounted,  along  with  nine  other 
foldiers,  to  the  higheft  fummit  of  Popocatepec,  although  he  could 
not  fee  its  mouth,  or  the  vent  of  that  great  volcano,  on  account  of 


( g ) All,  or  nearly  all  hiflorians  fay,  that  intelligence  of  this  revolution  reached  Cortes 
when  he  was  in  Mexico  j but  Cortes  affirms,  that  he  had  it  in  Cholula. 
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the  deep  fnow  which  lay  there,  and  the  clouds  of  fmoke  and  allies  BOOK  vili, 
which  it  threw  up  from  its  bowels.  (b) 

From  the  top  of  Irhualco  the  Spaniards  got  their  fir  ft  view  of  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Mexico,  but  with  very  different  imprefiions  from 
the  profpedl;  fome  of  them  delighted  in  the  fight  of  its  lakes,  its  plea- 
fant  lying  plains,  its  verdant  mountains,  and  numerous  and  fplendid 
cities,  which  \yere  fituated  within  and  around  thofe  lakes  ; others  re- 
vived their  hopes  of  enriching  themfelves  with  the  plunder  of  fo  great 
an  extent  of  country  as  they  there  difcovered  ; but  the  more  prudent  of 
thofe  adventurefs,  on  beholding  fo  populous  a territory,  reflected  on 
the  temerity  of  encountering  the  perils  before  them,  and  were  fud- 
denly  fo  checked  by  their  ap prehen  lions,  that  they  would  have  imme- 
diately returned  to  Vera  Cruz,  had  not  Cortes,  by  making  ufe  of  his 
authority  and  the  reafons  fuggefted  by  his  fruitful  genius,  infufed  into 
them  frelh  ardour  for  the  undertaking. 

In  the  mean  while  Montezuma,  in  confternation  at  the  event  of 
Cholula,  retired  to  the  palace  Tlillancalmecatl,  deftined  for  occalions 
of  grief,  and  continued  there  eight  days,  faffing  and  obferving  the 
ufual  aufterities,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  his  gods.  From, 
this  place  of  retirement  he  fent  four  perfons  of  his  court  with  a prefent 
to  Cortes,  and  new  prayers  and  entreaties  to  diffuade  him  from  his 
journey;  offering  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
to  give  four  loads  of  gold  to  the  Spanifh  general  (i ),-  and  one  to  each 
of  his  captains  and  foldiers,  if  they  would,  from  that  place  where  they 
might  be  found  by  his  ambaftadors,  depart  for  their  native  country. 

In  fuch  apprehenfions  and  terror  did  the  finali  body  of  Spaniards  keep 
this  fuperftitious  prince  ! He  could  not  have  made  ufe  of  more  dili- 
gence and  arts  to  ihun  their  fight,  had  he  forefeen  all  the  misfortunes 


(/’)  Bernal  Diaz,  and  almoft  all  hiftorians,  fay  that  Ordaz  afcendsd  to  the  top  of  Popoca- 
tepcc,  and  obferved  the  mouth  of  that  famous  mountain  ; but  Cortes,  who  knew'  belter,  fays 
not.  Nothwithftanding  Ordaz  obtained  from  the  Catholic  king  a volcano  to  be  put  in  his 
fldeld  of  arms.  This  great  undertaking  was  referred  for  Montagno,  and  others  Spaniards, 
who,  after  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  not  only  obferved  the  dreadful  mouth  of  that  volcano, 
but  entered  there,  at  the  utmaft  rifk  of  their  lives,  and  got  out  from  it  a large  quantity  of  fui- 
phur  to  make  powder  for  their  fire-arms.  , 

(;)  The  ordinary  load  of  a Mexican  having  been  about  fifty  Spanifh  pounds,  or  eight 
hundred  ounces,  we  may  conjedhire,  confidering  the  number  of  the  Spaniards,  that  what 
Montezuma  was  willing  to  give  them  to  difluade  them  from  their  journey  to  the  court,  was 
equal  to  more  than  three  millions  of  fequins. 
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book  vili,  they  were  to  bring  upon  him.  The  ambafiadors  joined  Cortes  at 
^ y Ithualco  ; the  prefent  they  brought  him  confided  of  feveral  works  of 
gold,  which  were  valued  at  fifteen  hundred  fequins.  Cortes  (hewed 
them  every  poflible  refpeft  and  attention,  and  anfwered  by  returning 
thanks  to  the  king  for  the  prefent  and  his  magnificent  promifes,  to 
which  he  would  be  able  to  return  good  fervices  ; but  at  the  fame  time 
declaring,  that  he  could  not  return  back  without  making  himfelfi 
blameable  for  difobedience  to  his  fovereign,  and  promifing  not  to  be 
the  means  on  his  part  of  the  fmalled  injury  to  the  (late;  and  that,  if 
after  having  explained  to  his  majefty  the  embafiy  which  he  bore,  and 
which  he  could  not  trad  with  any  other  perfon,  he  (hould  not  ap- 
prove of  the  longer  (lay  of  the  Spaniards  in  his  dominions,  he  would 
without  delay  fet  out  on  his  return  to  his  native  country. 

Montezuma’s  uneafinefs  was  increafed  by  the  fuggedions  of  the 
prieds,  and  particularly  by  the  account  which  they  gave  of  fome  fay- 
ings  of  their  falfe  oracles,  and  fome  terrible  vifions  which  they  faid 
they  had  during  this  time.  He  was  at  lad  thrown  into  fuch  alarm  and 
condernation,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  ifiue  of  the  lad  embafiy 
to  the  Spaniards,  he  held  a new  council  with  the  king  of  Tezcuco, 
his  brother  Cuitlahuatzin,  and  fome  other  perfons  whom  he  ufed  to 
advife  with,  all  of  whom  maintained  their  former  opinions  ; Cuitla- 
huatzin, that  of  not  admitting  the  Spaniards  to  enter  the  court,  and 
to  make  them  by  gentlenefs  or  force  to  quit  the  kingdom  ; while 
Cacamatzin  was  for  receiving  them  as  ambafiadors,  as  the  king  had 
drength  enough  to  crudi  them,  if  they  (hould  militate  either  againd 
his  royal  perfon  or  the  date.  Montezuma,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
dantly  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  his  brother,  now  embraced  that  of 
the  king  of  Tezcuco,  but  at  the  fame  time  he  charged  this  fame  king 
to  go  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  to  endeavour  to  difiuade  the  general 
from  his  journey  to  the  court  ; Cuitlahuatzin  then  turning  to  the  king 
his  brother,  faid,  “ The  gods  defire,  O king,  that  you  do  not  receive 
“ into  your  houfe  thofe  who  will  drive  you  from  it,  and  that  you-. 
“ would  remedy  the  evil  while  you  dill  have  time  and  means  to  do  it.” 
“ What  (hall  we  do,”  returned  the  king,  “ if  our  friends,  and  what 
“ is  more  our  gods,  indead  of  favouring  us,  profper  our  enemies  ? I 
am  refolved,  and  wilh  that  all  would  be  refolute,  not  to  fly  nor 

(hew 
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“ (hew  any  cowardice,  happen  what  will — but  I pity  the  aged  and 
tc  the  young,  who  have  no  ftrength  and  can  make  no  defence  !” 

Cortes  having  difmififed  the  Mexican  ambafladors,  moved  with  his 
troops  from  Ithualco,  and  proceeded  through  Amaquemecan  and  Tlal- 
manalco,  two  cities  about  nine  miles  diftant  from  each  other,  and  fitu- 
ated  near  the  bafe  of  thofe  mountains.  Amaquemecan,  with  its  ad- 
jacent hamlets,  contained  two  thoufand  inhabitants  (k).  At  thofe 
places  the  Spaniards  were  well  received,  and  feveral  chiefs  of  that  pro- 
vince vifited  Cortes,  and  prefen  ted  him  gold  and  fome  Haves  ; they 
complained  bitterly  of  the  oppreffion  they  fuffered  from  the  king  of 
Mexico  and  his  minifters,  in  the  lame  terms  made  ufe  of  by  thofe  of 
Chempoalla  and  Chiahuitztla,  and  at  the  fuggeftion  of  the  Chempoallefe 
and  Tlafcalans,  who  accompanied  Cortes,  entered  into  a confederacy 
with  the  Spaniards  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  In  Ihort,  the 
farther  the  Spaniards  advanced  into  the  country,  the  more  they  con- 
tinued to  increafe  their  forces  ; like  a rivulet,  which,  by  the  accef- 
lion  of  other  ftreams,  fwells  in  its  courfe  by  degrees  into  a large  river. 

From  Tlalmanalco  the  army  marched  to  Ajotzinco,  a village  fituated 
upon  the  fouthern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Chaleo  (/),  where  there  was  a 
harbour  for  the  vefiels  of  merchants  who  trafficked  with  the  countries 
to  the  fouthward  of  Mexico.  Curiofity  to  view  the  quarters  of  the 
Spaniards  coif  very  dear  to  fome  of  the  Mexicans,  for  the  Spanilh  cen- 
tinels  imagining  them  to  be  fpies,  from  the  appreheniions  they  were 
conffantly  under  of  fome  treachery,  lliot  about  fifteen  of  them  that 
night.  The  following  day,  juft  as  they  were  ready  to  march,  fome 
Mexican  nobles  arrived  with  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  Tezcuco 
was  come  to  vifit  the  Spanilh  general  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Mexico  his  uncle.  It  was  not  long  before  the  king  himfelf  joined 
them,  borne  in  a litter,  adorned  with  fine  feathers,  on  the  Ihoulders 
of  four  of  his  domelfics,  and  accompanied  by  a numerous  and  brilliant 

\ ' V . , 

(0  Amaquemecan,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Mecameca,  is  at  prefent  a village  no  otherwife 
noted  than  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  nun  Joan  Agnes  of  the  Crofs, 
a woman  of  wonderful  genius  and  uncommon  learning. 

(/)  Solis  confounds  Amaquemecan  with  Ajotzinco  ; Amaquemecan  was  never  fituated,  as  he 
&ys,  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  but  at  twelve  miles  diftance  from  it,  upon  the  fide  of  a moun- 
tain. 
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BOOK  Vili,  retinue  of  Mexican  and  Tezcucan  nobility.  As  foon  as  he  came  in 
' fight  of  the  Spanifh  general,  he  alighted  from  the  litter  and  began 

walking  on  foot,  preceded  by  fome  of  his  fervants,  who  induftrioufiy 
removed  out  of  his  way  every  thing  which  could  either  offend  his  feet 
or  his  fight.  The  Spaniards  were  aftonifhed  at  this  pomp,  and  from 
thence  began  to  form  conjedures  of  the  parade  and  grandeur  which 
mull:  attend  the  king  of  Mexico.  Cortes  went  to  the  door  of  his  dwel- 
ling to  meet  him,  and  faluted  him  with  a profound  bow,  which  was 
returned  by  the  king  in  touching  the  earth  with  his  right  hand  and 
then  lifting  it  to  his  mouth.  He  entered  with  an  air  of  lordlinefs  and 
majefty  into  one  of  the  halls,  fat  himfelf  down,  congratulated  the  ge- 
neral and  his  officers  on  their  happy  arrival,  and  fignified  the  particular 
pleafure  his  uncle  the  king  of  Mexico  had  in  forming  a friendfhip  and 
correfpondence  with  the  monarch  of  the  Eaft,  by  whom  they  were  fen t 
into  that  country  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  he  exaggerated  the  difficulties 
neceflary  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  go  to  court,  and  requested  Cortes 
to  change  his  refolution  if  he  defired  to  pleafe  the  king.  Cortes  an- 
fwered,  that  if  he  returned  back  without  delivering  his  embafiy  he 
would  fail  in  his  duty,  and  would  give  the  utmoft  difpleafure  to  his 
fovereign  who  had  fent  him,  and  particularly  when  he  had  found  him- 
felf fo  near  to  the  court  after  having  furmounted  the  dangers  of  fo  long 
a journey.  If  it  is  fo , faid  the  king,  we  will  fee  each  other  at  court  -, 
upon  which  taking  polite  leave,  after  being  prefented  with  fome  Eu- 
ropean toys,  he  left  behind  him  a part  of  the  nobility*  that  they  might; 
attend  Cortes  on  his  journey. 

From  Ajotzinco  the  Spaniards  marched  to  Cuitlahuac,  a city  found- 
ed upon  a little  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Chaleo,  which,  though  finali, 
was  accounted  by  Cortes  the  moft  beautiful  he  had  hitherto  feen. 
This  city  communicated  with  the  main  land  by  means  of  two  large 
commodious  roads,  conftruded  on  the  lake  ; the  one  to  the  fouth, 
which  was  two  miles  in  length;  the  other  to  the  north,  which;  was 
more  than  two  miles  in  length.  The  Spaniards  pafled  along,  delighted 
to  fee  the  multitude  and  beauty  of  the  cities  fituated  on  the  lake,  the 
temples  and  towers  which  rofe  above  the  other  buildings,  the  trees 
and  ihrubbery  which  beautified  the  inhabited  places,  the  fields  and 

floating 
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floating  gardens  of  the  lake,  and  the  innumerable  little  vefiels  plying 
upon  it  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  not  a little  timorous  at  feeing  them- 
felves  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  crowd  of  people,  which  collected 
there  from  all  places  to  obferve  them  ; on  which  account  Cortes  com- 
manded his  people  to  proceed  in  good  order  and  to  be  prepared  for 
accidents,  and  cautioned  the  Indians  not  to  obfiruft  the  way  nor  come 
too  near  the  ranks,  unlefs  they  chofe  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  In 
Cuitlahuac  they  were  well  accommodated  and  entertained.  The  lord 
of  that  city  complained  in  fecret  to  Cortes  of  the  tyranny  of  the  king, 
of  Mexico,  entered  into  a confederacy  with  him,  and  informed  him  of 
the  mod  convenient  way  to  go  to  the  court,  and  the  confirmation 
into  which  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  the  phenomena  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms,  had  thrown  Montezuma. 

From  Cuitlahuac  they  proceeded  by  the  other  road  of  the  lake 
towards  Iztapalapan,  but  in  the  way  Cortes  was  entertained  with  a new 
piece  of  good  fortune.  The  prince  Ixlilxochitl  finding  that  Cortes 
was  not  to  make  his  journey  through  Calpolalpan,  where  he  was 
waiting  for  him,  refolved  to  meet  him  on  the  road  to  Iztapalapan  r 
he  marched  with  a confiderable  number  of  troops,  and  pafied  clofe  to 
Tezcuco:  this  having  been  known  to  the  prince  Coanacotzin,  his 
brother,  who,  fince  the  rupture  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
happened  three  years  before  between  them,  had  been  totally  alienated 
from  him,  either  moved  by  fraternal  affedlion,  or  led  on.  by  the  hopes 
of  the  greater  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  both  their 
interefts,  came  alfo  to  meet  with  him  upon  this  road  : here  they  mutu- 
ally exchanged  fentiments,  were  reconciled,  and  united  together  in  order 
to  make  a confederacy  with  the  Spaniards.  They  travelled  together 
until  they  came  to  Iztapalatenco,  where  they  joined  the  Grangers. 
Cortes,  upon  feeing  fo  many  armed  troops,  was  a little  uneafy,  but 
being  informed  of  the  rank  of  the  perfons  who  were  come  to  find  him, 
and  the  motive  of  their  coming,  he  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  the 
ufual  compliments  having  pafied  between  them,  the  two  princes  in- 
vited him  to  the  court  of  Tezcuco,  to  which  he  allowed  himfelf  to 
be  eafily  perfuaded  to  go,  from  the  great  fervice  he  hoped  to  gain  by  the 

prince. 
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prince  Ixtlilxochitl,  whofe  attachment  to  the  Spaniards  was  now 
drongly  apparent. 

Tezcuco  then,  though  fomewhat  inferior  to  Mexico  in  fplendour 
and  magnificence,  was  the  larged  and  moft  populous  city  of  the  coun- 
try of  Anahuac  : its  population,  including  the  cities  of  Huexotla,  Co- 
atlichan,  and  Ateneo,  which  were  fo  near  as  to  appear  like  its  fuburbs, 
occupied  one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  houfes  : to  the  Spaniards  it 
feemed  twice  as  large  as  Seville.  The  grandeur  of  the  temples  and 
royal  palaces,  the  beauty  of  the  dreets,  the  fountains  and  gardens, 
furnilhed  ample  variety  of  fubjedt  for  their  admiration.  Cortes  entered 
into  this  great  city  accompanied  by  the  two  princes  and  many  of 
the  Acolhuan  nobility,  amidd  an  infinite  concourfe  of  people.  He 
was  lodged  with  all  his  army  in  the  principal  palace  of  the  king,  where, 
the  treatment  to  his  perfon  was  fuitable  to  the  dwelling.  There  the 
prince  Ixtlilxochitl  explained  his  pretended  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
Acolhuacan,  and  his  complaints  againd  his  brother  Cacamatzin  and 
the  king  of  Mexico  his  uncle.  Cortes  promifed  to  put  him  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  throne,  as  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  his  negociations  in 
Mexico  ; and,  without  flopping  in  that  court,  he  marched  towards 
Iztapalapan. 

Iztapalapan  was  a large  and  beautiful  city,  fituated  toward?  the  point 
of  that  finali  peninfula  which  is  between  the  two  lakes  of  Chaleo  to 
the  fouth  and  Tezcuco  to  the  north  : from  this  peninfula  a road  led 
to  the  little  ifland  of  Mexico,  which  was  paved  for  more  than  feven 
miles,  and  made  on  the  lake  many  years  before.  Thè  population  of 
Iztapalapan  confided  then  of  more  than  twelve  thoufand  houfes,  built 
chiefly  on  leverai  little  iflands  contiguous  to  each  other  and  the  fame 
peninfula,  clofe  to  which  were  innumerable  floating  fields  and  gardens. 
This  city  was  then  governed  by  the  prince  Cuitlahuatzin,  brother  of 
Montezuma,  and  his  immediate  fucceflor  in  the  crown  of  Mexico, 
who,  together  with  his  other  brother  Matlatzincatzin  lord  of  the  city 
of  Cojohuacan,  received  Cortes  with  the  fame  ceremonies  ufed  by  the 
otherlords  through  whofe  cities  he  palled.  He  was  complimented  in 
an  elegant  harangue,  and  he,  and  his  troops  which  accompanied  him, 
lodged  in  his  own  ualace.  This  was  an  extenfive  and  mod  capacious 
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.edifice  of  Itone  and  lime,  frefii  built,  and  not  yet  completed  : befides  BOOKVIII. 
many  halls  and  chambers  of  excellent  accommodation,  the  roofs  of 
which  were  cedar,  and  the  walls  covered  with  fine  cotton  tapeftry,  and 
belides  many  large  fquares  where  the  allied  troops  were  quartered,  it 
had  a garden  of  furprizing  extent  and  beauty,  already  defcribed  by  us 
when  we  treated  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Mexicans.  After  dinner  the 
•prince  conducted  his  guefts  to  this  garden,  where  they  received  great 
recreation,  and  were  imprefied  with  a very  elevated  idea  of  Mexican 
magnificence.  In  this  city  the  Spaniards  obferved,  that  inftead  of 
murmurings  and  complaints  as  elfewhere,  they  heard  nothing  but 
praifes  of  the  government  ; fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the.  court,,  which  made  the  inhabitants  more  cau- 
tious in  fpeaking. 

The  next  day  the  Spaniards  marched  along  that  road  which  united, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Iztapalapan  with  Mexico,  which  was 
interfered  by  feven  finali  canals  for  the  paffage  of  boats  from  one  lake 
to  the  other,  and  over  thefe  were  wooden  bridges  for  the  convenience 
of  pafiengers,  which  lifted  up  eafily  when  it  was  necefiary  to  obltruct 
the  paflage  of  an  enemy.  After  having  palled  through  Mexicaltzinco, 
and  viewed  Colhuacan,  Huitzilopocho,  Cojohuacan,  and  Mixcoac, 
cities  all  fituated  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,  they  arrived,  amidli  an 
immenfe  concourfe  of  people,  at  a place  called  Xoloc , where  this  and 
the  road  of  Cojohuacan  met  each  other..  In  the  angle  formed  by 
thefe  two  roads,  which  is  not  more  than  half  a league  diftant  from  the 
capital,  there,  was  a baftion  with  two  little  towers,  furrounded  by  a 
wall  more  than  ten  feet  high,  with  battlements,  two  entrances,  and  a 
draw-bridge  -,  a place  moft  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of  Mexico,  from 
having  been  the  camp  of  the  Spanilh  general  in  the  fiege  of  that  great 
city  ; there  the  army  made  a halt,  to  receive  the  compliments  of  more 
than  a thoufand  Mexican  nobles,  , all  uniformly  drefied,  who,  in  palling 
before  the  Spanilh  general,,  made  a bow  with  the  ufual  ceremony  of 
touching  the  earth  and  killing  the  hand.. 

Thefe  compliments  being  over,  in  which  the  fpace  of  an  hour  was  Sect. 

confirmed,  the  Spaniards  continued  their  courfe,  all  in  as  regular  order  Enf**Et’he 

as  if  they  had  been  going  to  the  field  of  battle.  A little  way  before  Spaniards 
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they  reached  the  city,  Cortes  was  informed  that  the  king  of  Mexico 
was  coming  to  meet  him;  and  a little  after  he  appeared,  with  a mod 
numerous  and  noble  attendance.  Three  nobles  preceded,  each  holding 
up.  in  his  hand  a golden  rod,  as  the  infignia  of  majefty,  by  which  the 
people  were  advertifed  of  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign.  Montezuma 
came  richly  clad  in  a litter  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  which  four 
nobles  bore  on  their  ihoulders,  under  the  (hade  of  a parafol  of  green 
feathers  embroidered  with  fancy  works  of  gold  ; he  wore  hanging 
from  his  Ihoulders  a mantle  adorned  with  the  richeft  jewels  of  gold 
and  precious  flones,  on  his  head  a thin  crown  of  the  fame  metal,  and 
upon  his  feet  fhoes  of  gold  tied  with  firings  of  leather  worked  with 
gold  and  gems;  he  was  accompanied  by  two  hundred  lords,  dreft  in  a 
jftyle  fuperior  to  the  other  nobles,  but  all  barefooted,  two  by  two, 
keeping  clofe  on  each  fide  to  the  walls  of  the  houfes,  to  fhew  the 
refpeót  they  bore  to  their  fovereign.  As  foon  as  the  king  and  the 
Spanish  general  faw  each  other,  both  alighted,  Cortes  from  his  horfe, 
and  the  king  from  his  litter,  who  began  to  walk  leaning  on  the  arms 
of  the  king  of  Tezcuco  and  the  lord  of  Jztapalapan.  Cortes,  after 
having  made  a profound  bow  to  the  king,  approached  him  to  put  about 
his  neck  a fmall  cord  of  gold,  on  which  were  ftrting  glafs  beads  which 
appeared  like  gems,  and  the  king  bowed  his  head  to  receive  it  (m)  ; 
Cortes  was  alfo  going  to  embrace  him,  but  the  two  lords  did  not  per- 
mit it.  The  general  expreffed  in  a fhoft  fpeech,  as  the  circumilances 
required,  his  benevolence,  his  refpebt,  and  the  pleafure  he  had  in  the 
knowledge  of  fo  great  a monarch.  Montezuma  anfwered  him  in  few 
words,  and  having  performed  the  ufual  ceremony  of  touching  the  earth 
and  killing  the  hand,  he  in  return  for  the  prefent  of  the  glafs  beads, 
gave  him  two  necklaces  of  beautiful  mother  of  pear, 1,  from  which  hung 
l'ome  large  cray-fifh  of  gold  in  imitation  of  nature  : he  charged  the 
prince  Cuitlahuatzin  to  conduct  Cortes  to  his  dwelling,  and  he  him- 
felf  retired  with  the  king  of  Tezcuco. 

(m)  Solis,  in  his  account  of  that  meeting,  makes  four  mi  (lakes  : i.  He  fays,  that  the  pre- 
fent  made  by  Cortes  was  not  a band  or  chain  of  glafj.  z.  That  thofe  two  lords  who  accompa- 
nied Montezuma  did  net  permit  Cortes  to  put  it  about  his  neck.  3.  That  they  did  it  with  fonie 
difdair.  4.  That  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  king.  The  whole  of  this  is  falle,  invented  at 
caprice,  and  contrary  to  the  account  given  by  Cortes  himfelf. 
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The  nobility  as  well  as  the  populace,  who,  from  the  tops,  doors,  BOOKVlir* 
and  windows  of  the  houfes,  were  obferving  all  that  palled,  were  equally  v v 
furprized  and  aftonilhed  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  extraordinary  objedts 
prefented  to  their  eyes,  and  the  unheard  of  complaifonce  of  the  king, 
which  contributed  much  to  raife  the  character  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
latter,  full  of  wonder  at  feeing  the  grandeur  of  the  city,  the  magnificence 
of  the  buildings,  and  the  multitude  of  inhabitants,  marched  along 
that  grand  and  fpacious  way,  which,  without  varying  the  lead:  from  a 
right  line,  continued  the  road  of  Iztapalapan,  built  upon  the  lake,  to 
the  fouthern  gate  of  the  greater  temple,  admiration  alternately  giving 
way  to  fear  in  their  minds  for  their  fate,  feeing  fo  finali  a number 
of  them  in  the  center  of  a ftrange  and  populous  kingdom.  Thus  they 
travelled  on  for  near  a mile  and  a half  within  the  city,  unto  the  palace 
deftined  for  their  reception,  which  formerly  belonged  to  king  Axaja- 
catl,  not  far  dillant  from  the  weftern  gate  of  the  fame  temple.  Here 
Montezuma,  who  had  gone  before,  waited  for  them.  When  Cortes  ar- 
rived at  the  gate  of  that  palace,  Montezuma  took  him  by  the  hand, 
led  him  into  a large  hall,  made  him  fit  down  upon  a foot-ftool  fimilar 
in  form  to  thofe  of  the  altars  of  the  moderns,  and  covered  with  a fine 
tapefixy  of  cotton,  and  clofe  to  a wall  alfo  covered  with  a tapeftry 
embroidered  with  gold  and  gems  ; and,  taking  leave  of  him,  faid  to  him 
" You  and  your  companions  are  now  in  your  own  houfe,  refrefh  and 
“ repofe  yourfelves  ; I will  return  fhortly.” 

The  king  went  to  his  palace,  and  Cortes  immediately  ordered  a 
volley  of  all  the  artillery  to  be  fired,  in  order  to  awe  and  intimidate 
the  Mexicans  by  the  found  : in  the  mean  while,  he  went  to  fee  all  the 
chambers  of  the  palace  where  his  people  were  to  lodge.  This  edifice, 
was  fo  large,  that  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies,  who,  together  with 
their  women  and  fervants  whom  they  brought  with  them,  exceeded  fe- 
ven  thoufand  in  number,  were  accommodated  in  it  ; every  where  there 
was  the  greatefl  cleanlinefs  and  neatnefs,  alinoli  all  the  chambers  had 
beds  of  mats,  of  rulhes,  and  palm,  according  to  the  cullom,  and  other 
mats  in  a round  form  for  pillows,  with  coverlets  of  fine  cotton,  and 
feats  made  of  fingle  pieces  of  wood  ; fome  chambers  had  the  floor  co- 
vered with  mats,  and  the  walls  alfo  covered  with  tapeftries  of  cotton 
of  various  colours.  The  walls  were  moderately  thick,  and  at  certain 
Vox.  II.  K dillances 
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diftances  there  were  little  towers  ; the  Spaniards  therefore  found  every 
thing  which  they  could  wifh  for  their  fecurity.  The  indefatigable 
and  cautious  general  immediately  distributed  his  guards,  placed  a bat- 
tery of  his  cannon  facing  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  took  as  much 
care  to  fortify  himfelf  as  if  he  had  expected  to  be  aflaulted  that  night 
by  his  enemies.  That  day  there  was  a magnificent  entertainment 
prepared  for  Cortes  and  his  officers,  and  ferved  by  the  nobility,  and 
for  the  reft  of  the  army  were  brought  various  and  abundant  provifions, 
though  of  an  inferior  quality.  This  day,  not  more  memorable  to 
the  Spaniards  than  to  the  Mexicans,  was  the  eighth  day  of  November, 
1519,  feven  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  country  of  Anahuac. 


BOOK 
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Conferences  of  king  Montezuma  with  the  Spanifh  general  ; imprifonment 
of  the  kings  of  Mexico  and  Acolhuacan,  and  other  lords  ; cruel  puifhment 
of  Quauhpopoca  ; attempts  of  the  governor  of  Cuba  againf  Cortes , and 
the  defeat  of  Panfilo  Narvaez  ; the  killing  of  many  of  the  nobles , and 
in  fur  redi ion  of  the  people  againf  the  Spaniards  ; battle  of  Otompan , 
and  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  to  PI  afe  a la  ; eie  dl  ion  of  king  Cuitla- 
huatzin  ; victories  of  the  Spaniards  in  Pepejacac , in  Xaltatzinco , in 
PecamachalcOy  and  in  dfuaujuechollan  ; havoc  made  by  the  fmall-pox  ; 
death  of  king  Guitlahuatzin,  and  the  princes  Maxizcatzin  and  Cut- 
cuitzcatzin  -K  elc  diion  in  Mexico  of  the  king  dfiauhtsmotzw . 


AFTER  the  Speniards  had  dined  and  ordered  every  tiling  necef- 
fary  for  their  fecurity,  the  king  returned,  acccompanied  by  many 
of  the  nobility  to  vifit  them.  Cortes  came  to  meet  him  along  with 
his  officers,  and  both  parties  entered  together  into  the  principal  hall, 
where  they  quickly  placed  another  footftool  clofe  to  that  of  the  Spa- 
nifh general.  The  king  prefented  to  him  many  curious  pieces  of 
work  of  gold,  filver,  and  feathers,  and  more  than  five  thoufand  very 
fine  dreffes  of  cotton.  Having  at  laid  fat  himfelfdown,  he  made  Cor- 
tes fit  down  alfo,  while  every  other  perfon  remained  handing.  Cortes 
in  lofty  expreffions  protefted  his  gratitude  to  him,  and  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding in  his  difeourfe  Montezuma  interrupted  him,  with  thefe 
words  : “ Brave  general,  and  you  his  .companions,  all  my  domeftics 
“ and  courtiers  are  witnefies  of  the  pleafure  I have  received  from  your 
te  happy  arrival  at  this  court  ; and  if,  hitherto,  there  has  been  any 
“ appearance  of  a wifli  to  oppofe  it,  lb  much  has  only  been  done  to  hu- 
“ mour  my  fubjedts.  Your  fame  has  enlarged  objects  and  alarmed 
“ minds.  It  was  reported  that  vou  were  immortal  gods;  that  you 
“ came  mounted  on  wild  beafts-  of  tremendous  fize  and  fiercenefs; 
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BOOK  IX.  and,  that  you  darted  thunder  with  which  the  earth  trembled  : fonie 

“ related,  that  you  were  moniters  thrown  up  by  the  fea  ; that  the 
“ infatiable  thiril  of  gold  made  you  abandon  your  native  country  -, 
“ that  you  were  greatly  addicted  to  pleafures  ; and  fuch  gluttons,  that 
“ one  of  you  eat  as  much  as  ten  of  us  : but  all  thefe  errors  are  diifi- 
“ pated  by  the  experience  which  my  fubjeCts  have  had  of  you  ; now 
“ it  is  known  that  you. are  mortal  men  like  us,  although  differing  in 
“ completion. and  beard  i we  haye  now  feen  with  our  own  eyes  that 
“ thofe  .wild  beafts  fo  renowned,  are  only  {tags  more  corpulent  than 
**  ours  j and,  that  your  pretended  thunder  and  lightning  are  only  a 
“ more  artificial  fpecies  of  fhooting  tubes,  whofe  balls  are  pufhed  with 
**  more  force,  and  do  more  hurt  than  ours  : with  regard  to  your  per- 
“ fonai  qualifications,  we  are  well  informed  by  thofe  who  have  had 
“ communication  with  you,  that  you  are  kind  and  generous,  that  you 
**  patiently  endure  misfortunes,  that  you  are  not  difpofed  to  feverity, 
“ unlefs  againft  thofe  who  provoke  your  anger  by  hoffilities,  nor 
make  ufe  of  your  arms  but  in  defence  of  your  perfons. 

“ I do  not  doubt  that  you  will  in  like  manner  have  baniihed  from 
“ your  minds,  or  that  you  foon  will  banifh,  thofe  falfe  ideas  with  which 
“ you  may  have  been  impreffed  by  the  flattery  of  my  vaffals  or  the  adu- 
lation  of  my  enemies  : fome  of  them  may  have  told  you  that  I am 
“ one  of  the  gods,  and  that  I put  on  at  pleafure  the  form  of  a lion, 
“ a tyger,  or  any  other  animal  j but  now  you  fee  (taking  hold  with 
“ his  fingers  of  the  fkin  of  his  arm)  that  I am  of  flefh  and  bone  like 
“ other  mortals,  although  more  noble  by  birth  and  more  powerful 
“ from  the  elevation  of  my  rank.  The  C'hempoallefe,  who,  under 
“ your  protection,  have  renounced  obedience  to  me  (although  their 
“ rebellion  fhall  not  pafs  unpunifhed)  will  have  made  you  believe, 
“ that  the  walls  and  roofs  of  my  palaces  are  of  gold,  but  your  own  eyes 
**  have  now  undeceived  you  : this  is  one  of  my  palaces,  and  you  here 
“ fee  that  the  walls  are  made  of  itone  and  lime,  and  the  roofs  of  wood. 
“ I will  not  deny  that  my  riches  are  great,  but  they  are  exaggerated  by 
“ my  fubjeCts  : fome  of  them  will  have  complained  to  you  of  my 
“ cruelty  and  tyranny  ; but  they  term  the  lawful  exercife  of  the  fu- 
“ preme  authority  tyranny,  and  call  that  cruelty  which  is  but  the  ne- 
“ ceflary  rigour  of  juitice. 
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**  Abandoning  therefore  all  falfe  conceptions  occafioned  to  either  BOOK  ix. 


“ of  us  by  unjuft  reprefentations,  I accept  the  embafly  of  your  king 
“ who  fends  you  ; I refpeft  his  friendihip,  and  offer  all  ray  kingdom 
to  his  obedience  ; lìnee  from  the  ligns  we  have  obferved  in  the  hea- 
“ vens,  and  what  we  have  feen  in  you,  the  period  feems  to  be  arrived 
“ when  the  predictions  of  our  anceftors  are  to  be  fulfilled,  that  is,  that 
iC  there  were  to  come  from  the  quarter  of  the  Eaft,  certain  men  dif- 
“ ferent  in  habit  and  in  cuftoms  from  us,  who  were  to  become  lords 
“ of  all  this  country  ; for  we  are  not  the  original  people  of  this  land. 
“ It  is  not  many  years  lìnee  our  anceftors  came  here  from  the  regions 
" of  the  North,  and  we  have  not  ruled  thefe  people  but  as  the  yice- 
“ roys  of  Quetzalcoatl  our  god  and  lawful  fovereign.” 

Cortes  anfwered,  by  thanking  him  warmly  for  the  lingular  kind- 
nelfes  he  had  hitherto  received  from  him,  and  for  the  honourable  idea 
he  had  formed  of  the  Spaniards.  He  told  him  he  was  fent  by  the 
greateft  monarch  of  Europe,  who,  although  he  might  afpire  to  fome 
thing  higher  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  defeendant  of  Quetzalcoatl, 
neverthelefs,  he  contented  himfelf  with  eftablilhing  a confederacy  and 
perpetual  friendihip  with  his  majefty  and  his  fucceftbrs  $ that  the  end 
of  his  embafiy  was  not  to  take  away  from  any  one  that  which  he  pof- 
fefted,  but  that  of  announcing  a true  religion,  and  communicating  fome 
important  information  which  would  improve  his  government,  and  ren- 
der his  vaftals  happy  -,  this  he  would  do  upon  another  occalion,  if  his 
majefty  would  vouchfafe  to  hear  him.  The  king  affented  to  hispropo- 
fal,  and  having  informed  himfelf  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  every 
one  of  the  Spaniards,  he  took  leave,  and  fome  little  time  after  he  fent 
them  a large  prefent,  conlifting  of  fome  works  of  gold,  and  three 
bales  of  line  feathers,  drelfes  for  each  of  the  officers,  and  two  bales  of 
dreftes  of  fine  cotton  for  each  of  the  foldiers.  This  profperous  beginning 
might  have  fecured  to  the  Spaniards  the  quiet  pofieffion  of  all  that  vaft 
monarchy,  if  they  had  conducted  themfelves  with  prudence  equal  to 
their  courage  («). 

( ft ) The  learned  and  judicious  Acoda,  treating  of  the  fird  conference  with  Montezuma,  in 
book  vii.  chap.  25.  of  his  Hidory  fays,  “ Many  are  of  opinion,  that  confidering  the  date  of 
“ things  on  that  fird  day,  it  would  have  been  eafy  for  the  Spaniards  to  have  done  with  the  king 
“ and  the  kingdom  whatever  they  pleafed,  and  to  have  communicated  to  them  the  law  of  Jefns 
“ Chrid  with  peace  and  contentment  to  all.”  &c» 
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The  next  day  Cortes  being  defirous  to  pay  his  vifit  to  the  king,  Tent 
to  demand  an  audience,  and  obtained  it  fo  ipeedily,  that  thofe  who 
brought  him  the  anfwer  of  the  king  were  the  perfons  themfelves 
-appointed  to  introduce  ambaffadors,  and  were  to  conduct  him  and  in- 
ftruCt  him  in  the  ceremonials  of  that  court.  Cortes  dreffed  himfelf  in 
his  moft  fplendid  habit,  and  took  along  with  him  the  captains  Alva- 
varado,  Sandoval,  Velafquez,  and  Ordaz,  and  alfo  five  foldiers.  They 
’proceeded  to  the  royal  palace,  amidft  an  immenfe  multitude  of  people, 
and  as  foon  as  they  reached  the  firft-gate,  the  perfons  who  accompa- 
nied them  ranged  themfelves  in  two  files,  one  on  each  fide  of  them* 
as  it  was  deemed  a want  of  refpeCt  to  majefiy  to  enter  in  a crowded 
manner.  After  pafiing  through  three  courts,  and  fome  halls,  to  the 
laft  antichamber  in  order  to  come  at  the  hall  of  audience,  they  were 
politely  received  by  feveral  lords  who  kept  guard,  and  were  forced  to  put 
off  their  /hoes,  and  to  cover  their  pompous  dreffes  with  fome  coarfe 
garments.  When  they  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  the  king  made 
fome  fteps  towards  Cortes  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  giving  a 
look  of  kindnefs  to  all  the  reft,  he  made  them  all  fit  down.  Their 
conference  was  long  on  different  fubjedts.  The  king  afked  feveral 
queftions  concerning  the  government  and  natural  productions  of  Spain  ; 
and  Cortes,  after  having  fatisfied  him  in  every  thing,  artfully  led  the 
difcourfe  upon  matters  of  religion.  He  explained  to  him  the  unity  of 
God,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  feverity  of  the  judgments  of  God, 
the  glory  with  which  he  rewards  the  juft,  and  the  eternal. puni/hments 
to  which  he  condemns  the  wicked.  Then  he  fpoke  of  the  rites  of 
Chriftianity,  and  in  particular  of  the  pure  and  unbloody  facrifice  of  the 
mafs  ; to  draw  a comparifon  between  it  and  the  inhuman  ficrifices  of 
the  Mexicans,  declaiming  warmly  again  fi  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  facri- 
ficing  human  victims,  and  feeding  on  their  fiefh.  Montezuma  anfvver- 
ed,  that  with  refpeCt  to  the  creation  of  the  world  they  were  of  one 
fentiment  ; as  that  which  Cortes  had  juft  laid  had  been  communicated 
to  him  by  his  anceftors  ; that  as  to  the  reft  he  had  already  been  in- 
formed by  his  ambaffadors  of  the  religion  of  the  Spaniards.  I,  how- 
ever, he  added,  do  not  doubt  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  God  whom  you 
adpre  ; b it  if  he  is  kind  to  Spain,  our  gods  are  equally  fo  to  Mexico, 
as  the  experience  of  many  centuries  has  /hewn  tons.  Spare  your- 
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felves  therefore  the  trouble  of  endeavouring  to  induce  me  to  leave  their  book  ix. 

worffiip.  With  regard  to  our  facrifices,  I do  not  know  why  we  are  v w 

to  be  blamed  for  facrificing  to  the  gods  thofe  men  who,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  crimes,  or  from  their  fate  in  war,  are  deftined  to 
death.  But  although  Cortes  did  not  fucceed  in  converting  him  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  he  obtained  a promife,  as  has  been  affirmed,  that  there. 
riever  ffiould  be  any  human  fleffi  prepared  for  the  royal  table,  either  be- 
caufe  the  reafon  urged  by  Cortes  againft  it,  wakened  in  his  mind  the  hor- 
ror natural  at  fuch  food,  or  becaufe  he  was  defirous  of  ffiewing  compli- 
ance with  the  Spaniards  in  fome  of  their  demands.  On  this  occafion  alfo 
he  difplayed  the  royal  beneficence  towards  them,  prefenting  to  Cortes, 
and  his  four  officers,  feveral  labours  of  gold,  and  ten  bales  of  fine 
dreffes  of  cotton,  and  a golden  necklace  to  every  foldier.. 

Cortes  having  returned  to  his  quarters  (for  thus  we  may  hereafter 
name  the  palace  of  Axajacatl  where  the  Spaniards  were  lodged,  he  be- 
gan to  refledt  on  the  danger  which  furrounded  him  in  the  heart  of  a 
city  fo  drong  and  populous,  and  refolved  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the. 
nobles  by  good  conduct,  obfequious  and  kind  manners,  and  ordered 
his  people  to  behave  themfelves  with  fo  much  guard  and  difcretion  that 
the  Mexicans  might  have  nothing  to  complain  of  : but  while  he  appeared 
to  watch  with  diligence  to  keep  peace,  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
mod;  daring  and  raffi  defigns,  totally  adverfe  to  tranquillity  ; and  in  or— 
dèr  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  it  being  neceffary  to  inform  himfelf 
with,  his  own  eyes  of  the  fortifications  of  Mexico,  and  the  forces  of  the: 

Mexicans,  he  demanded  permiffion  of  the  king  to  vifit  the  royal  pa- 
laces,. the  greater  temple,  and  the  fquare  of  the  market.  The  king' 
chearfully  granted  his  requefl,  unfufpicious  of  the  crafty  general,  nor 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  his  great  indulgence.  The  Spaniards  faw- 
all  they  wiffied  to  fee,,  and  found  every  where  new  fubjeóts  of  admi- 
ration.. 

• The  city  of  Mexico  was  then  fit uated,  as  we  have  already  laid,  upon-  Sect.  iii.. 
a finali  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  fifteen  miles  to  the.  weftward.  Deffnption 

’ ot  the  city  of. 

from  that  court,  and  four  to  the  eastward  from  that  of  Tlacopan.  Mexico. 

For  the  convenience  of  pa  ding  to  the  main  land,  there  were  three 
great  caule  .vays  of  earth  and  done,  railed  in  the  lake. . That  of  Iztapa— 
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BOOK  IX.  lapan,  towards  the  fouth,  upwards  of  feven  miles  ; that  of  Tlacopan, 
towards  the  weft,  about  two  miles  ; and  that  of  Tepejacac,  towards 
the  north,  of  three  miles  in  length  (p)  ; and  all  three  fo  broad,  that 
ten  men  on  horfeback  could  pafs  abreaft.  Befides  thefe  three  roads, 
there  was  another  fomewhat  narrower  for  the  two  aqueduds  of  Cha- 
poltepec.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  exclufive  of  the  fuburbs, 
meafured  more  than  ten  miles,  and  the  number  of  houfes  were  at  leaft 
fixty  thoufand  ( q ).  The  city  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each 
quarter  into  feveral  diftrids,  the  Mexican  names  of  which  are  ftill  pre- 
ferved  among  the  Indians.  The  dividing  lines  of  the  four  quarters,  were 
the  four  broad  roads,  leading  from  the  four  gates  of  the  area  of  the  greater 
temple.  The  firft  quarter  called  Tecpan,  now  St.  Paul,  comprehend- 
ed all  that  part  between  the  two  roads  leading  from  the  fouthern  and 
eaftern  gates.  The  fecond  Mojotla , now  St.  John,  the  part  between 
the  fouthern  and  weftern  roads.  The  third  Tlaquechiuhcany  now  St. 
Mary,  the  part  between  the  weftern  and  northern  roads  ; and  the 
fourth  Ahacualco , now  St.  Sebaftian,  the  part  of  the  city  between  the 
roads  which  led  from  the  northern  and  eaftern  gates.  To  thofe  four 
parts  into  which  the  city  was  divided  from  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
the  city  of  Tlatelolco  was  added  as  a fifth,  fituated  towards  the  north- 
weft,  having  been  united  after  the  conqueft  of  king  Axajacatl  to  Te- 
nochtitlan,  and  both  together  formed  Mexico. 


(p)  Dr.  Robcrtfon  puts  inflead  of  the  road  of  Tepejacac,  that  of  Tezcucq,  which,  in  the 
part  where  he  defcribes  Mexico,  he  places  towards  the  north-weft,  and  when  he  fpcaks  of  the 
polls  of  the  Spanifh  forces  at  the  fiege  of  that  capital,  he  places  it  towards  the  eaft  : though 
he  has  already  faid,  that  there  was  no  road  upon  the  lake  towards  the  eaft  : but  there  never 
was,  nor  could  be,  any  road  on  the  lake  from  Mexico  to  Tezcuco,  on  account  of  the  prodigi- 
ous depth  of  its  bed  in  that  part  ; and  if  there  could  have  been  any,  it  would  not  have  been  only 
three  miles  as  this  author  affirms,  but  fifteen  miles  in  length,  which  is  the  dillance  between 
them. 

(, q ) Torquemada  affirms,  that  the  population  of  the  capital  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  hoafes  ; but  the  anonymous  conqueror,  Gomara,  Herrera,  and  other  hillo- 
rians,  agree  in  the  number  of  fixty  thoufand  houfes,  not  that  of  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants, 
as  Robertfon  fays  ; for  no  ancient  author  computed  them  fo  few  in  number.  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  Italian  tranftation  of  the  relation  of  the  anonymous  conqueror  we  read  fcjfante  mila  ali- 
tanti ; but  this  has  been,  without  doubt,  a miftake  of  the  tranflator,  who  having,  perhaps, 
found  in  the  original  fcfanta  mil  Vicino r,  tranflated  it  fixty  thoufand  alitanti , when  he  ought 
to  have  faid  fuochi  ; becaufe,  otherwife  Cholula,  Xochomilco,  Iztapalapan,  and  other  fuch 
cities  would  be  made  greater  than  Mexico.  But  in  the  above  mentioned  number  the  fuburbs 
are  not  included.  It  appears  that  Torquemada  included  the  fuburbs,  but  ftill  his  calculation 
appears  exceffive. 
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Around  the  cit)^  there  were  many  dykes  and  refervòirs  for  collecting  BOOK. vili, 
water  when  it  was  necelfary  ; and  within  it  fo  many  canals,  that  there 
was  hardly  a diflrict  which  could  not  be  approached  by  boats  j a cir- 
cumftance  which  did  not  lefs  contribute  to  embellilh  the  city,  and  to 
make  the  tranfportation  of  provifions,  and  all  other  commodities  of 
traffick  eafy,  than  to  give  the  citizens  fecurity  from  the  attempts  of 
their  enemies.  Although  the  principal  ftreets  were  broad  and  ftrait, 
of  many  others,  fo  me  were  mere  canals,  where  there  was  no  pall- 
ing but  in  boats  ; others  were  paved  and  free  of  water,  and  fome  had 
a lmall  channel  between  two  terralfes,  which  ferved  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  palfengers,  and  for  the  unloading  of  velfels,  or  were  little  gar- 
dens planted  with  trees  and  flowers. 

Among  the  various  buildings  of  the  city,  befides  many  temples  and 
magnificent  royal  palaces,  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken,  there 
were  other  palaces,  or  great  houfes,  which  the  feudatory  lords  had  ccn- 
ftrudted  for  their  habitation  during  the  time  which  they  were  occafion- 
ally  obliged  to  refide  at  court.  Almoft  all  the  houfes,  except  thofe  of 
the  poor,  had  balconies  with  parapets,  and  fome  of  them  even  battle- 
ments and  towers,  though  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  temples  : 
fo  that  upon  the  whole,  the  Mexicans  provided  for  their  defence  in  their 
ftreets  and  houfes  as  well  as  their  temples. 

Befides  the  large  and  famous  fquare  of  Tlatelolco,  where  the  prin- 
cipal market  was  held,  there  were  other  little  market-places  diftributed 
through  the  city,  where  they  fold  ordinary  provifions.  There  were 
alfo  in  different  places  fountains  and  filli -ponds,  particularly  near  to 
the  temples,  and  many  gardens,  part  laid  out  on  the  natural  level  of 
the  earth,  and  part  raifed  into  high  terralfes. 

The  many  and  great  buildings,  neatly  whitened  and  polifhed,  the 
lofty  towers  of  the  temples,  fcattered  through  the  four  quarters  of  the 
city,  the  canals,  trees,  and  gardens,  formed  an  affemblage  of  objects  fo 
beautiful,  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  never  fatisfied  with  viewing  it, 
particularly  when  they  beheld  it  from  the  upper  area  of  the  greater 
temple,  which  not  only  commanded  a profpedt  of  all  the  extent  of 
Mexico,  but  alfo  of  the  lake,  and  the  beautiful  and  populous  cities 
around  it.  They  were  not  lefs  aftonifhed  at  feeing  the  royal  palaces, 
and  the  wonderful  variety  of  plants  and  animals  which  were  reared 
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there;  but  nothing  ftruck  their  minds  with  more  amazement  than  the 
large  fquare  of  the  market.  There  was  not  a Spaniard  who  did  not 
extol  it  with  lingular  praifes,  and  fome  of  them,  who  had  travelled 
through  almoft  all  Europe,  declared,  as  Bernal  Diaz  reports,  that  they 
had  never  feen  in  any  place  of  the  world,  either  fo  [great  a number  of 
merchants,  or  fuch  variety  of  merchandize  lb  well  ordered  and  dif- 
pofed. 

When  the  Spaniards  mounted  the  greater  temple,  they  found  the 
king  there,  who  had  anticipated  their  arrival,  in  order  to  prevent,  by 
his  prefence,  any  attempt  of  violence  againft  his  gods.  After  having 
obferved  the  city  from  that  great  height,  at  the  inftance  of  the  king 
himfelf,  Cortes  demanded  permiflion  to  fee  the  fandtuaries  which  the 
king  granted  to  him  after  confulting  the  priefts.  The  Spaniards  en- 
tered there,  and  contemplated,  not  without  compalfion  and  horror, 
the  blindnefs  of  thofe  people,  and  the  horrid  daughter  which  fuperfti- 
tion  committed  at  their  facrifices.  Cortes  then  turning  to  the  king, 
faid,  44  I wonder,  prince,  that  a monarch,  fo  wife  as  you  are,  can  adore 
thofe  abominable  figures  of  the  devil  as  gods.”  44  If  I had  known,” 
anfwered  the  king,  44  that  you  would  have  fpoken  difrefpedtfully  of  our 
14  gods,  I fhould  not  have  yielded  to  your  requefl.”  Cortes,  feeing 
him  fo  much  incenfed,  begged  his  excufe,  and  took  leave  to  withdraw 
to  his  quarters.  M Go  in  peace,”  faid  the  king;  44  for  I will  flay  here 
44  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  our  gods,  which  you  have  provoked  by  your 
44  blafphemy.” 

Notwithftanding  this  circumftance  of  difguft,  Cortes  not  only  ob- 
tained permiflion  from  the  king  to  build  within  the  enclofure  of  his 
quarters  a chapel  in  honour  of  his  god,  but  alfo  the  workmen  and  ma- 
terials for  the  building,  in  which  they  celebrated  mafs,  although  with- 
out wine,  and  the  foldiers  daily  aflembled  there  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions. He  fixed  alfo,  in  the  principal  court,  a great  crofs,  that  the 
Mexicans  might  fee  the  high  veneration  in  which  they  held  that  fym- 
bol  of  their  religion.  He  was  moreover  defirous  of  con  fee  rating  the 
very  fandtuary  of  Huitzilopoehtli  to  the  worlhip  of  his  god,  but  at 
that  time  he  was  retrained  by  refpedt  for  the  king  and  the  priefts  ; but 
he  accomplifhed  this  purpofe  fome  months  after,  having  acquired  a 
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greater  authority  by  the  imprifonment  of  the  king,  and  other  adlions  not 
more  prudent  or  lefs  rath,  as  will  prefently  appear. 

He  broke  the  idols  whieh  were  worfhipped  there,  made  them  clean 
and  adorn  the  fan&uary,  placed  a crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  mother  of 
God  in  it,  and  placing  himfelf  upon  his  knees  before  thofe  facred  images, 
he  thanked  the  Almighty  for  having  granted  leave  to  adore  him  in 
that  place,  fo  long  deflined  to  cruel  and  deteflable  idolatry.  His 
pious  zeal  made  him  frequently  repeat  to  Montezuma  his  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  his  religion  ; but  although  Montezuma  was  not  dif- 
pofed  to  embrace  it,  moved  however  by  his  fuggeflions,  he  com- 
manded that  from  that  time  forward  no  human  victims  fhould  be  facri- 
jficed  ; and  although  he  did  not  agree  with  the  Spanifh  general  in  re- 
nouncing idolatry,  he  continued  to  carefs  him,  and  no  day  palled  without 
his  making  fome  prefent  to,  and  fhewing  new  civilities  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  order  which  the  king  gave  refpe&ing  the  facrifices  were  not 
flriótly  obferved,  and  that  great  harmony,  which  had  hitherto  fubfifled, 
was  disturbed  by  the  daring  attempts  of  the  Spanifh  general. 

Six  days  were  hardly  elapfed  after  the  entry  of  the  Spaniards  into 
Mexico,  when  Cortes,  finding  himfelf,  as  it  were,  infulated  in  the 
centre  of  an  immenfe  myriad  of  people,  and  confidering  how  danger- 
ous their  fituation  would  become,  if  the  mind  of  the  king  fhould  eyer 
change,  which  event  might  happen,  was  perfuaded  there  was  no  other 
conduct  to  be  followed  for  their  fecurity  than  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  perfon  of  the  king;  but  fuch  a meafure  being  extremely  repugnant 
to  juflice  and  reafon,  which  demanded  from  him  both  refpeót  to  the  ma- 
jelly  of  that  monarch,  and  gratitude  for  his  great  beneficence,  he  fought 
for  pretences  to  quiet  his  confidence,  and  to  fhield  his  honour  ; for  which 
purpofe  he  found  none  fo  fitting  as  th«  revolutions  at  Vera  Cruz,  the 
intelligence  of  which  he  had  kept  fecret  in  his  breafl  till  this  time,  but 
being  willing  now  to  avail  himfelf  of  it,  he  revealed  it  to  his  officers, 
that  they  might  take  into  their  ferious  confideration  what  would  be 
mofl  proper  and  effectual  to  deliver  themfelves  from  fuch  imminent 
danger  ; and,  in  order  to  juflify  his  attempt,  and  excite  the  Spaniards 
to  execute  it,  he  made  fome  principal  perfons  of  the  allies  be  called 
(whofe  information  ought  always  to  be  fufpicious,  on  account  of  their 
bitter  enmity  to  the  Mexicans),  and  demanded  of  them  if  they  had  ob- 
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BOOK  IX.  ferved  any  thing  new  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  court  ? They  replied, 
that  the  Mexican  populace  was  then  amufed  with  the  public  rejoicings, 
which  the  king  had  ordered,  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  fuch  noble 
Grangers  ; but  that  amongft  the  nobility  they  perceived  a fufpicious 
look  ; and,  among  other  things,  they  had  heard  them  fay,  that  it 
would  be  eafy  to  lift  up  the  bridges  upon  the  canals,  which  Teemed  to 
indicate  Tome  fecret  confpiracy  againft  the  Spaniards. 

Cortes  could  not  deep  from  uneafinefs  that  whole  night,  and  palled 
it  traverfing  his  quarters  in  deep  meditation.  A centinel  told  him, 
that  in  one  of  the  chambers  there  was  a door  which  had  been  freffi 
walled  up.  Cortes  made  it  be  opened,  and  upon  entering  they  found 
feveral  chambers,  where  the  treafure  of  the  deceafed  king  was  depofited. 
He  faw  there  many  idols,  a great  quantity  of  works  of  gold,  of  gems,  of 
feathers,  of  cotton,  and  feveral  other  things  which  were  paid  by  the  tri- 
butary provinces,  or  prefented  by  the  feudatory  lords  to  their  fovereign. 
After  beholding  with  amazement  fo  much  riches,  he  made  the  door 
be  again  walled  up,  and  left  in  its  former  fiate. 

The  next  morning  he  called  together  his  captains,  reprefented  to 
them  the  hofbilities  committed  by  the  lord  of  Nauhtlan  upon  the 
garrifon  at  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Totonacas  their  allies,  which  the  allies 
themfelves  faid  would  not  have  been  offered  without  the  exprefs  order 
or  permiffion  of  the  king  of  Mexico.  He  painted,  in  ffrong  colours, 
the  danger  in  which  they  then  flood,  and  declared  his  defign  to  them,  ex- 
aggerating the  advantages  which  were  to  be  expedled  from  the  execution 
of  it,  and  diminifhing  the  evils  which  it  might  occafion.  Their  opinions 
were  various.  Some  of  them  rejedled  the  proportion  of  the  general  as 
rafh  and  impracticable,  and  faid,  that  it  would  be  fitter  to  alk  permiffion 
from  the  king  to  retire  from  the  country,  fince  as  he  had  endeavoured, 
with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  and  fuch  large  prefents,  to  turn  them  from 
their  refolution  of  coming  to  Mexico,  he  would  promptly  confent  to 
their  departure.  Some  of  them  thought,  that  although  it  was  neceffary 
for  them  to  depart,  yet  they  imagined  that  it  would  be  proper  to  do 
it  fecretly,  in  order  to  give  the  Mexicans  no  opportunity  of  betraying 
them  in  any  manner  ; but  the  greater  part  of  them  having,  it  is  pro- 
bable, been  previoufly  biaffed  by  the  general,  embraced  his  propofal, 
rejecting  the  others  as  more  dangerous  and  ignominious.  “ What  will 

“ they 
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“ they  fay  of  us  ?”  they  afked,  “ when  they  fee  us  go  fuddenly  from  a BOOK  IX. 
“ court  where  we  have  been  crowned  with  honour  ; who  will  not  be  ^ v 
“ perfuaded  that  it  is  fear  which  chafes  us  away  ? If  we  ever  lofe  the 
“ reputation  of  courage,  what  fecurity  can  we  promife  ourfelves, 

“ either  in  thofe  places  of  the  Mexicans  through  which  we  muft  pafs, 

“ or  among  our  allies,  who  will  no  longer  be  reftrained  by  refpedt  for 
“ our  arms  ?”  At  laft,  the  refolution  was  formed  to  take  Montezuma 
in  his  palace,  and  to  bring  him  prifoner  to  their  quarters  -,  a refolution 
moft  barbarous,  however,  and  wild  to.  excefs,  fuggefted  by  apprehen- 
fions  for  their  fate,  and  their  pad:  uniform  experience  of  fuccefs, 
which,  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  encourages  men,  and  leads  them 
gradually  on  always  to  fome  ftill  more  daring  undertaking. 

For  the  execution  of  this  dangerous  plan,  Cortes  put  all  his  troops 
in  arms,  and  Rationed  them  at  proper  places.  He  commanded  five  of 
his  officers  and  twenty-five  of  his  foldiers*  in  whom  he  placed  chief 
confidence,  to  repair  two  by  two  to  the  palace,  but  in  fuch  a manner 
that  they  might  all  meet  there  at  once,  as  if  by  accident  ; and  having 
previoufly  obtained  leave  of  the  king,  he  went  himfelf  with  his  inter- 
preter Marina,  at  the  ufual  hour  of  his  vifit  to  him.  He  was 
introduced  with  the  other  Spaniards  into  the  hall  of  audience,  where  the 
king,  far  from  fufpedting  what  was  to  happen,  received  them  with  his 
wonted  kindnefs.  He  made  them  fit  down,  prefen ted  them  to  fome  works 
of  gold,  and  befides  prefen  ted  one  of  his  daughters  to  Cortes.  Cortes, 
after  having  exprefied  his  gratitude,  in  the  moft  polite  terms.,  apolo- 
gifed  for  not  accepting  her,  alledging  that  he  was  married  in  Cuba,  and 
according  to  the  Chriftian  law,  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  two 
wives  ; but  at  laft  he  received  her  into  his  company,  to  avoid  giving 
difguft  to  the  king,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  her  a 
Chriftian,  as  he  afterwards  did.  To'  the  other  officers  alfo  he  gave 
fome  daughters  of  Mexican  lords  of  thofe  he  had  in  his  feraglio. 

They  converfed  afterwards,  for  fome  time,  on  various  fubjedts  ; but 
Cortes,  feeing  that  thofe  difcourfes  diverted  him  from  his  objedt,  told, 
the  king  that  his  vifit  then  was  made  to  communicate  to  him  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  vaffal  the  lord  of  Nauhtlan  : he  complained  of  the 
hoftilities  committed  by  that  lord  on  the  Totonacas,  on  account  of 
•their  friendfhip  with,  the  Spaniards  ; of  the.  war  made  on  the  Spaniards 

at 
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Book  IX.  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  death  of  Efcalante  the  governor,  and  fix  foldiers 
' of  thatgarrifon.  “ I (he  added)  muft  give  an  account  to  my  fovereigti 
e<  of  the  death  of  thofe  Spaniards  ; and  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  him 
4‘  proper  fatisfadtion,  I have  made  enquiry  into  fo  fingular  an  event. 
“ All  confider  you  the  principal  author  of  thofe  revolutions  ; but  I 
“ am  far  from  thinking  fo  great  a monarch  capable  of  fuch  perfidy  as 
“ to  perfecute  me  as  an  enemy  in  that  province,  while  at  the  fame  time 
“ you  are  heaping  favours  upon  me  in  your  court/’  “ I do  not 
doubt  (replied  the  king)  but  thofe  who  accufe  me  of  the  war  of 
“ Nauhtlan  are  the  Tlafcalans,  my  fwom  enemies  ; but  I proteft  I had 
“ no  influence  in  it.  Quauhpopoca  has  proceeded  to  do  fo  without  my 
“ orders,  and  rather  againft  my  inclination  ; and  that  you  may  be 
**  allured  of  the  truth,  I will  make  him  immediately  come  to  court, 
“ and  put  him  into  your  hands.”  He  immediately  called  two  of  his 
•courtiers,  and  delivering  to  them  a certain  gem,  which  he  always  wore 
hanging  at  his  arm,  and  ferved  in  place  of  a feal  as  a fign  of  his  com- 
mands, he  ordered  them  to  go  with  all  poflible  fpeed  to  Nauhtlan  to 
bring  Quauhpopoca  from  thence  to  court,  and  the  other  principal 
perfons  who  were  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  Spaniards,  and  gave 
them  authority  to  raife  troops,  and  take  them  by  force  if  they  fhould 
refufe  to  obey. 

The  two  courtiers  departed  immediately  to  execute  their  commiflion, 
and  the  king  faid  to  Cortes,  “ What  can  I do  more  to  allure  you  of 
**  my  fincerity  ?”  “ I have  no  doubt  of  it  (anfwered  Coftes)  ; but 

**  in  order  to  clear  up  the  error  into  which  your  vaflals  have  likewife 
4t  fallen,  that  the  affair  of  Nauhtlan  had  been  executed  by  your  orders, 
i€  we  wifh  for  a ffrong  proof  of  it,  which  will  manifefl  your  benevolence 
**  towards  us  ; and  no  one  feems  more  adapted  for  this  purpofe  than  that 
“ of  your  condefcending  to  live  with  us  until  the  guilty  perfons  appear, 
**  and  manifefl:  your  innocence  by  their  confeffion.  That  will  be  fuf- 
“ ficient  to  fatisfy  my  fovereign,  to  juftify  your  conduct,  to  honour 
S(  and  fhelter  us  under  the  (hade  of  your  majefty.”  In  fpite  of 
the  artful  words  in  which  Cortes  endeavoured  to  difguife  his  daring 
and  injurious  pretenfion,  the  king  immediately  penetrated  his  mean- 
ing, and  was  difturbed.  “ When  was  there  ever  an  inftance  (he  faid) 
“ of  a king  tamely  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  led  into  prifon  ? And  although 

“ I wa$ 
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e‘  vaffals  immediately  arm  themfelves  to  fet  me  free  ? I am  not  a maa 
“ who  can  hide  myfelf,  or  fly  to  the  mountains  * without  fubjeóting 
“ myfelf  to  fuch  infamy,  I am  here  now  ready  to  fatisfy  your  com-. 
“ plaints/’  “ The  houfe,  prince  (returned  Cortes),  to  which  we  invite 
you,  is  one  of  your  palaces  ; nor  will  it  excite  the  wonder  of  your  fub- 
“ jedts,  who  are  accu domed  to  your  change  of  habitation,  to  fee 
<c  you  now  go  to  inhabit  the  palace  of  your  deceafed  father  Axajacatl, 
te  from  a motive  of  fhewing  your  benevolence  towards  us.  In  cafe 
“ your  fabjedts  afterwards  fliould  dare  to  do  any  thing  againft  you  or 
“ us,  we  have  enough  of  courage,  ftrong  arms,  and  good  weapons,  to 
“ repel  their  violence.  In  other  refpedts  I engage  my  faith  you 
“ fhall  be  as  much  honoured  and  attended  upon  by  us  as  by  your  own 
“ fubjedts/’  The  king  perfevered  in  his  refufal,  and  Cortes  in  his  im- 
portunity ; until  at  laft,  one  of  the  Spaniih  officers,  extremely  daring 
and  impetuous,  not  brooking  this  delay  to  the  execution  of  their  pro- 
ject, faid,  in  paffion,  that  they  fhould  leave  difcourfing,  and  refolve  to 
take  him  by  force,  or  put  him  to  death.  The  king,  who  difcerned  in 
the  afpedt  of  the  Spaniard,  what  was  his  purpofe,  eagerly  demanded  of 
Marina  what  that  furious  ftranger  faid  ? “ I,  prince  (fhe  anfwered 
with  mildnefs  and  difcretion),  “ as  your  fubjedt,  defire  your  happinefs* 
4t  but  as  the  confidant  of  thofe  men,  know  their  fecrets,  and  am  ac- 
**  quainted  with  their  charadter.  If  you  condefcend  to  do  what  they 
**  require,  you  will  be  treated  by  them  with  all  the  honour  which  is 
**  due  to  your  royal  perfon  ; but  if  you  perfidi  in  your  refufal,  your  life 
i(  will  be  in  danger.”  That  unhappy  king,  who  from  the  time  that 
he  had  the  firft  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  had  been 
ftruck  with  a fuperftitious  panick,  and  had  become  daily  more  pu- 
fillanimous,  feeing  himfelf  in  fuch  difficulty,  and  being  perfuaded  that 
before  his  guards  could  come  to  his  fuccour  he  might  perifh  by  the 
hands  of  men  fo  daring  and  refolute,  at  laft  yielded  to  their  importu- 
nity. “ I am  willing  to  truft  myfelf  with  you  5 let  us  go,  let  us  go, 
“ linee  the  gods  thus  intend*”  and  immediately  he  ordered  his  litter  to 
be  prepared,  and  he  got  into  it,  in  order  to  be  tranfported  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Spaniards. 
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Our  readers  will  probably,  on  reading  and  confidering  all  the  cir- 
cumltances  of  this  extraordinary  event,  feel  the  fame  difpleafure  wé  feel 
in  giving  the  relation  ; as  the  Spaniards  cannot  but  appear  to  have  been 
the  feverefl  inflruments  fate  ever  made  ufe  of  to  farther  the  ends  of 
Providence  in  the  difcovery  and  connection  of  the  new  with  the  old 
continent. 

Montezuma,  at  length,  left  his  palace  never  to  return  to  it  again. 
He  departed,  declaring  to  his  courtiers,  for  certain  reafons,  after  con- 
fultation  with  his  gods,  he  was  going  to  pafs  feme  days,  of  his  own  free 
will,  with  thofe  Grangers,  commanding  them  to  publilh  it  through 
all  the  city.  He  went  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  with 
which  he  ufually  appeared  in  public,  and  the  Spaniards  kept  clofe  to 
him,  guarding  him,  under  pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  The  news 
this  Angular  event  immediately  fpread  through  the  whole  capital,  and  the 
people  afiembled  in  crowds  ; lome  were  affeCted  fo  as  to  weep,  and  others 
threw  themfelves  upon  the  ground  in  defpair.  The  king  attempted  to 
confole  them,  telling  them,  that  it  was  with  his  own  pleafure,  that  he 
went  to  be  among  his  friends  ; but  being  apprehenfive  of  fome  dif- 
order,  he  gave  orders  to  his  minifters  to  chace  the  rabble  from  the 
ftreets,  and  threatened  death  to  any  one  who  caufed  any  commotion  or 
difturbance.  Having  arrived  at  the  quarters,  he  carefied  the  Spaniards, 
and  took  the  apartments  that  pleafed  him  molt,  which  his  domeftics 
quickly  decorated  with  the  fineft  tapefhy  of  cotton  and  feathers,  and 
the  bell  furniture  of  the  royal  palace.  Cortes  placed  guards  at  the 
entry  to  thofe  apartments,  and  doubled  thofe  which  were  ufual  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  quarters,  lie  intimated  to  all  the  Spaniards  and  all 
the  allies,  that  they  were  to  treat  him  and  ferve  him  with  all  the 
refpeCt  which  was  due  to  majefty,  and  permitted  the  Mexicans  to 
vifit  him  whenever  they  pleafed,  provided  there  were  but  few  at  a 
time  ; fo  that  he  wanted  nothing  that  he  had  in  his  own  palace  but 
liberty. 

Here  Montezuma  was  allowed  to  give  free  audience  to  his  vafials, 
heard  their  petitions,  pronounced  fentences,  and  governed  the  king- 
dom with  the  affiftance  of  his  minifters  and  counfellors.  His  domef- 
tics  ferved  him  with  the  fame  diligence  and  punctuality  as  ufual.  A 
band  of  nobles  waited  upon  him  at  table,  ordered  in  ranks  of  four  at 

a time, 
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a time,  carrying  the  diftiss  raifed  up  in  their  hands  for  the  fake  of  BOOKix. 
cftentation  ; after  having  chofe  what  he  liked,  he  divided  the  reft 
among  the  Spaniards  who  affifted  and  the  Mexican  nobles  who  attend- 
ed him  : not  contented  with  this,  his  generality  made  him  diftribute 
frequent  and  magnificent  prefents  among  the  Spaniards. 

Cortes,  on  his  part,  file  wed  fo  much  earneftnefs  that  his  people 
fliould  pay  him  the  refpedt  which  was  due,  that  he  ordered  a Spaniard 
to  be  whipped  for  anfwering  the  king  rudely,  and  would  have  made 
him  be  hanged,  as  fome  hifiorians  affirm,  if  the  king  himfelf  had  not 
interpofed  in  his  behalf.  But  if  the  foldier  was  deferving  of  chaftife- 
ment  for  infultirig  the  majefty  of  that  king  by  a rude  word,  what  pu- 
niffiment  did  he  merit  who  had  fo  outrageoufiy  deprived  him  of  his 
liberty  ? Every  time  that  Cortes  went  to  vifit  him  he  obferved  the 
fame  ceremony,  and  paid  him  the  lame  compliments  which  he  had 
been  ufed  to  do  when  he  went  to  the  royal  palace.  In  order  to  amufe 
him  in  prifon,  he  made  the  foldiers  go  through  the  military  exercife, 
or  made  them  play  at  games  before  him  ; and  the  king  himfelf  fre- 
quently condefcended  to  play  with  Cortes  and  the  captain  Alvarado, 
at  a game  which  the  Spaniards  called  bodoqne , and  file  wed  himfelf 
happy  to  lofe  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his  libe- 
rality : once  after  dinner  he  loft  forty  pieces  of  un  wrought  gold, 
which,  as  near  as  we  can  guefs,  was  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fixty 
ounces  at  leaft..  ... 

Cortes  perceiving  his  liberality,  or  rather  prodigality,  told  him  one 
day  that  fome  knavifh  foldiers  had  ftolen  fome  pieces  of  gold  from  the 
treafury  of  his  deceafed  father  Axajacatl,  but  that  he  would  make  them 
immediately  reftore  the  whole  of  their  theft.  “ Provided,”  faid  the 
king,  **  they  do  not  touch  the  images  of  the  gods,  nor  any  thing  dc- 
“ ftined  for  their  worfhip,  they  may  take  as  much  as  they  pleafe.” 

Having  got  this  permifiion,  the  Spaniards  took  out  foon  after  more 
than  a thoufand  fine  habits  of  cotton  ; Cortes  commanded  them  to  be 
replaced,  but  Montezuma  oppofed  it,  faying  he  never  took  back  what 
he  had  once  given  away.  Cortes  alfo  imprifoned  fome  foldiers,  becaufe 
they  had  taken  out  of  the  fame  treafure  a certain  quantity  of  liquid 
amber  ; but,  at  the  defire  of  the  king,  they  were  again  fet  at  liberty. 

Montezuma,  not  contented  with  yielding  up  his  riches  to  the  Spani- 
- Vol.  II.  M ards* 
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ards,  prefented  to  Cortes  another  of  his  daughters,  whom  the  general 
accepted,  in  order  to  marry  her  to  Chriftopher  Olid,  camp- matter  to 
the  Spanifh  troops.  This  princefs,  as  well  as  the  other  formerly  pre- 
fented, were  immediately  inttrudted  and  baptized,  without  any  oppo- 
fition  from  their  father. 

Cortes,  having  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  friendly  difpotttion  of 
the  king,  which  had  been  manifefted  not  only  by  his  extraordinary 
liberality,  but  alfo  by  the  pleafure  he  took  in  living  among  the  Spani- 
ards, after  fome  days  of  confinement  allowed  him  to  go  out  of  the 
quarters,  and  exhorted  him  to  go  as  often  as  he  pleafed  to  amufe  him- 
felf  with  the  chace,  of  which  he  was  immoderately  fond.  That  de- 
bafed  monarch  did  not  refufe  this  miferable  ufe  of  his  liberty  ; he  went 
frequently,  fometimes  to  the  temples  to  perform  his  devotions,  fome- 
times  to  the  lake  to  catch  water-fowl,  fometimes  to  the  wood  of 
Chapoltepec,  or  fome  other  place  of  pleafure  -,  always  guarded,  how- 
ever, by  a ftrong  company  of  Spanifh  foldiers.  When  he  went  upon 
the  lake,  he  was  efcorted  by  a vaft  number  of  boats,  or  by  two  brigan- 
tines, which  Cortes  had  caufed  to  be  built  as  foon  as  he  entered  that 
capital  (r).  When  he  reforted  to  the  woods,  he  was  accompanied  by 
two  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  befides  a numerous  retinue  of  Mexicans, 
who  always  were  in  attendance  to  ferve  him  ; but  he  never  palled  a 
night  out  of  the  quarters. 

Upwards  of  fifteen  days  had  elapfed  fince  the  imprifonment  of  the 
king,  when  the  two  mefiengers  returned  from  Nauhtlan,  conducing 
Quauhpopoca,  his  fon,  and  fifteen  other  nobles,  accomplices  in  the 
death  of  the  governor  Efcalante.  Quauhpopoca  came  richly  drefied, 
in  a litter  : when  he  arrived  at  the  quarters  he  pulled  off  his  fhoes, 
according  to  the  ceremony  of  the  palace,  and  covered  himfelf  with  a 
coarfe  habit  ; he  was  introduced  to  the  audience  of  the  king,  and 
having  obferved  the  ufual  forms  of  refpedt,  he  faid,  “ Behold,  moft 
4t  great  and  powerful  prince,  your  fervant  obedient  to  your  commands, 
“ and  ready  to  comply  in  every  thing  with  your  defire. ” “ You 

**  have  conducted  yourfelf  not  a little  amifs  in  this  point,”  returned 


(r)  In  order  to  fet  forth  at  once  the  life  of  Montezuma  while  in  prifon,  we  recount  here 
fonie  events  which  happened  pofìerior  to  others,  which  arc  ftill  to  be  related. 
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the  king,  with  difdain,  “ by  treating  thofe  Grangers,  whom  I have  BOOK  IX. 
received  like  friends  into  my  court,  as  enemies  ; and  your  temerity  v”’"“v  * 

has  been  exceffive,  in  blaming  me  as  the  author  of  fuch  proceedings  j 
“ you  Iliall  therefore  be  punilhed  as  a traitor  to  your  fovereign.” 
Quauhpopoca  endeavoured  to  excufe  himfelf,  but  the  king  would  not 
liften  to  him,  and  made  him  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  Cortes, 
with  his  accomplices,  that,  after  the  crime  was  examined  into,  he  might 
punifh  them  as  he  Ihould  think  proper.  Cortes  put  the  neceffary 
queltions,  and  they  openly  confelfed  the  fadt,  without  at  firlt  blaming 
the  king  j until  being  threatened  with  the  torture,  and  believing  their 
punilhment  inevitable,  they  declared  that  what  they  had  done  was 
enjoined  by  the  king,  without  whofe  orders  they  would  not  have  dared 
to  attempt  any  thing  againft  the  Spaniards. 

Cortes,  after  hearing  their  confeffion  and  pretending  not  to  believe 
their  excufe,  condemned  them  to  be  burned  alive  before  the  royal 
palace,  for  being  guilty  of  treafon  to  the  king.  He  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  the  king’s  apartment,  with  three  or  four  of  his  officers,  and  a 
foldier  who  carried  irons  in  his  hands  ; and,  without  omitting  even 
upon  this  occalion  the  ufual  ceremony  and  compliments,  he  faid  to  the 
king,  “ The  delinquents,  prince,  have  now  been  examined,  and  all  of 
“ them  have  confelfed  their  guilt,  and  blame  you  as  the  author  of  the 
* ‘ death  of  my  Spaniards  : I have  condemned  them  to  the  punilhment 
“ which  they,  and  which  you  alfo,  deferve,  agreeable  to  their  confef- 
“ lion  ; but,  in  confederation  of  the  many  kindneffes  you  have  rendered 
“ us  hitherto,  and  the  regard  you  have  manifested  for  my  fovereign 
“ and  towards  my  nation,  I am  willing  to  grant  you  the  favour  of  your 
“ life,  although  I cannot  avoid  making  you  feel  a part  of  the  punilhment 
“ which  you  merit  for  your  crime.”  Upon  faying  this,  he,  in  an 
angry  tone,  commanded  the  foldier  to  put  the  irons  upon  his  legs,  and 
without  deigning  to  hear  a word  from  him,  turned  about  and  de- 
parted. The  llupefadtion  of  the  king  at  feeing  this  outrage  offered  to 
his  perfon  was  fo  great,  that  it  left  him  no  power  of  refiftance  nor  any 
words  to  exprefs  his  affliction  : he  remained  for  fome  time  in  a Hate  of 
infenfibility  ; his  domelKcs  who  attended  fignilied  their  grief  in  lilent 
tears  j and  throwing  themfelves  at  his  feet,  eafed  the  weight  of  the 
irons  with  their  hands,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  contadi  with 
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BOOK  IX.  his  legs  by  placing  bandages  of  cotton  between  them.  As  he  returned 
t0  himfelf,  he  broke  out  into  fome  expreffions  of  impatience,  but  he 
foon  calmed  again,  attributing  his  miferies  to  the  fupreme  difpenfations 
of  his  gods. 

This  bold  addon  was  hardly  performed,  when  Cortes  proceeded  to 
execute  another  not  lei's  prefumptuous.  After  having  given  orders  to 
the  guards  not  to  admit  any  Mexican  to  fee  the  king,  he  commanded 
Quauhpopoca,  his  fon,  and  the  reft  of  his  accomplices,  to  be  led  to 
punifhmentj  they  were  conducted  by  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  all 
armed  and  formed  in  order  of  battle,  to  keep  the  people  in  awe  in 
cafe  they  fhould  be  willing  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  their  fentence. 
But  what  could  that  fmall  troop  of  men  have  done  againft  the  immenfe 
multitude  of  Mexicans  who  affembled  to  be  fpedators  of  the  event? 
The  fire  was  kindled  before  the  principal  palace  of  the  king.  The 
fuel  made  ufe  of  was  a great  quantity  of  bows,  arrows,  darts,  lances, 
fwords,  and  fhields,  which  were  taken  from  an  armoury  ; for  Cortes 
had  demanded  thefe  of  the  king,  that  he  might  rid  himfelf  of  the 
uneafinefs  which  the  fight  of  fo  many  arms  occafioned.  Quauhpopoca, 
tied  hand  and  foot  and  placed  upon  the  pile  where  he  was  to  be  burned, 
again  protefied  his  innocence,  and  repeated  that  what  he  had  done  was 
by  the  exprefs  order  of  his  king  ; he  then  made  prayers  to  his  gods, 
and  encouraged  his  companions  to  bear  their  fufferings.  The  fire 
being  kindled  they  were  all  in  a few  minutes  confumed,  (s)  in  fight  of  a 
numerous  multitude,  who  made  no  commotion  becaufe  they  were 
perfuaded  as  is  probable  that  this  punishment  was  executed  by  order 
of  the  king  ; and  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  the  fentence  had  been, 
publifhed  in  his  name. 

(s)  Solis,  when  he  makes  mention  of  the  fentence  of  Cortes  againfl:  Quauhpopoca,  fpeaks 
thus  : “ juzgofe  militarmente  la  caufa,  y fe  les  dio  fentencia  de  muerte,  con  la  circunikincia 
“ de  que  fuiflen  quemados  publicamente  fus  cuerpos.”  Wherein,  without  mentioning  the 
Ipecus  of  punifhment  to  which  they  were  condemned,  he  makes  it  be  underflood,  that  the  pri- 
foners  were  not  burned,,  but  their  dead  bodies  only.  This  is  not  at  all  confident  with  the 
fincerity  which  is  requilite  from  an  hiftorian.  He  ftudied  to  difiemble  whatever  did  not  con- 
form with  the  panegyric  of  his  hero  ; but  his  dillimulation  is  of  but  little  confequence,  while 
not  only  other  hidorians,  but  even  Cortes  himfelf  affirms  it  openh , in  his  letter  to  Charles  V. 
See  in  particular  Herrera*  in  his  Eecad  II.  book  viii,.  chap.  9. 
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This  conduCt  of  Cortes  is  by  no  means  to  be  justified,  fince  befides 
arrogating  to  himfelf  an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  if  he 
believed  the  king  had  been  the  author  of  the  revolutions  at  VeraCruz, 
why  condemn  to  death,  and  to  fo  cruel  a death,  men  who  had  no  other 
guilt  than  that  of  executing  punctually  the  orders  of  their  fovereign  ? 
If  he  did  not  believe  the  king  guilty,  why  fubjeft  him  to  fo  much 
ignominy,  in  contradiction  to  the  refpeCt  due  to  his  character,  the 
gratitude  which  might  naturally  have  been  felt  for  his  bounty,  and 
the  juftice  claimed  by  his  innocence  ? It  is  probable,  that  Quauhpo- 
poca  had  an  exprefs  order  from  the  king  to  bring  the  Totonacas  again 
under  obedience  to  his  crown,  and  that  being  unable  to  execute  that 
order  without  embroiling  himfelf  with  the  Spaniards,  who  protected 
the  rebels,  he  carried  things  to  the  extremity  which  we  have  feen. 

As  fcon  as  the  criminals  were  punifhed,  Cortes  went  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  king,  and  faluting  him  with  expreffions  of  affeCtion,  and 
boafting  the  favour  which  he  had  done  him  in  granting  him  his  life, 
he  made  his  fetters  be  taken  off.  The  joy  which  Montezuma  then 
felt,  was  proportioned  to  the  anguifh  the  ignominy  had  excited  ; he 
loft  all  his  fears  of  having  his  life  taken  from  him,  and  received  this 
phantom  of  liberty  as  an  incomparable  benefit  | he  was  fo  fallen  in 
dignity  and  fpirit,  that  he  embraced  Cortes  with  the  utmoft  affeCtion, 
exprefled  his  gratitude  to  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  that  day 
{hewed  extraordinary  complaifance  to  the  Spaniards  and  his  own  vaftals. 
Cortes  took  off  his  guard,  and  told  the  king  that  whenever  he  pleafed 
he  might  return  to  his  palace  ; well  affured,  however,,  the  king  would 
not  accept  his  offer  i for  he  had  frequently  heard  him  fay,  that  it 
would  not  be  fitting  for  him  to  return  to  his  palace  while  the  Spaniards 
were  in  his  court.  He  was  unwilling  to  quit  the  quarters,  on  account 
of  the  dangers  the  Spaniards  would  be  in  whenever  he  abandoned  them  -y 
but  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  his  own  perfonal  danger  likewife  prevented 
him  from  refuming  his  liberty,  for  he  was  not  ignorant  how  much  he 
had  offended  and  difgufted.  his  v affai s,  by  his  debafement  of  fpirit  and 
excefs  of  fubmiffion  to  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  punifhment  of  Quauhpopoca  excited 
feme  ferment  among  the  nobility  ; for,  a few  days  after,  Cacamatzin 
king  of  Acolhuacan,  unable  to  brook  the  authority  which  the  Spani- 
ards 
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BOOK  IX.  ards  were  gaining  in  Mexico,  and  afhamed  to  fee  the  miferable  fitua- 
L“— * tion  of  his  uncle  Montezuma,  fent  to  tell  him, — that  he  fhould  re- 

member that  he  was  a king,  and  not  to  make  himfelf  the  flave  of 
thofe  fcrangers  : but  finding  that  Montezuma  refufed  to  attend  to  his 
counfel,  refolved  himfelf  to  make  war  upon  the  Spaniards.  Their 
ruin  would  have  been  inevitable,  if  the  efteem  of  Cacamatzin  with 
the  Mexican  and  Tezcucan  fubjedts  had  been  equal  to  his  intrepidity 
and  refolution  ; but  the  Mexicans  fufpedted,  that  under  fandtion  of  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  his  uncle  he  difguifed  fome  lurking  ambit  on  and 
defign  to  ufurp  the  crown  of  Mexico  ; among  his  own  fubjedts  of 
Tezcuco  he  was  not  very  popular,  on  account  of  his  pride  and  the 
injury  he  dad  done  his  brother  the  prince  Cuicuitzatzin,  who,  to  Hum 
being  perfecuted,  had  taken  fhelter  in  Mexico,  and  was  more  accept- 
able to  the  people  on  account  of  his  more  affable  difpofition. 

Cacamatzin  therefore  went  to  Tezcuco,  and  having  called  together 
his  counfellors  and  the  moft  refpedtable  perfons  of  his  court,  reprefent- 
ed  to  them  the  deplorable  fiate  of  Mexico,  owing  to  the  unequalled 
audacity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  pufillanimity  of  the  king  his  uncle  ; 
the  authority  which  thofe  ftrangers  were  acquiring,  the  outrages  offer- 
ed to  the  king  by  the  imprifonment  of  his  perfon  as  if  he  had  been 
a flave,  and  the  infult  rendered  to  their  gods  by  the  introdudtion  of 
the  worfhip  of  a ftrange  deity  into  that  kingdom  ; he  exaggerated  the 
evils  which  might  refult  from  fuch  beginnings  to  the  court  and  king- 
dom of  Acolhuacan  : “ It  is  time  now,”  he  faid,  “ to  fight  for  our 
“ religion,  for  our  country,  for  our  liberty,  and  for  our  honour,  be- 
“ fore  the  power  of  thofe  men  is  increafed  by  reinforcements  from 
“ their  own  country  or  new  alliances  in  this.”  At  laft  he  enjoined 
them  all  to  fpeak  their  opinions  freely.  The  majority  of  his 
counfellors  declared  for  war,  either  in  complaifance  to  their  king  ,or 
becaufe  they  were  all  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  fome  aged  refpedtable 
perfons  told  the  king  plainly,  that  he  fhould  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
led  away  by  the  ardour  of  youth  ; that  before  any  refolution  was  taken 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Spaniards  were  warlike  refolute 
men,  and  fought  with  arms  fuperior  to  their’s  ; that  he  fhould  not 
confider  the  relation  between  himfelf  and  Montezuma  fo  much  as 
the  alliance  of  the  latter  with  the  Spaniards  ; that  a friendfhip  of  that 
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nature,  of  which  there  were  the  cleared  and  moll  certain  proofs,  would  BOOK  IX. 
make  him  facrifice  all  the  intereds  of  his  family  and  his  country  to  ‘ v * 
the  ambition  of  thofe  Grangers. 

In  fpite  of  thofe  reprefentations  war  was  refolved  upon,  and  imme- 
diately they  began  to  make  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmoffc  fecrecy  ; 
but  dill  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  intelligence  of  it  from  reach- 
ing Montezuma  and  Cortes  : this  general  became  extremely  uneafy 
at  it,  but  reflecting  that  all  his  daring  defigns  had  fucceeded,  he 
refolved  to  ward  off  the  blow,  by  marching  with  his  troops  to  make 
an  affault  upon  Tezcuco.  Montezuma  diffauded  him  from  fo  dan- 
gerous a ftep,  informing  him  of  the  drength  of  that  capital  and  the 
irnmenfe  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Cortes  determined,  therefore, 
to  fend  an  embaffy  to  that  king,  calling  to  his  recollection  the  friend - 
fhip  formerly  agreed  upon  between  them  in  Ajotzinco  when  he  came 
to  meet  him  in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  and  alfo  to  tell  him  to  refleCt 
that  it  was  not  eafier  to  undertake  war  than  difficult  to  fucceed  in  it, 
and  that  it  would  turn  out  to  better  account  for  him  to  keep  up  a good 
correfpondence  with  the  king  of  Cadile  and  the  Spanifh  nation.  Ca- 
camatzin  anfwered,  that  he  could  not  regard  men  as  friends  who 
injured  his  honour,  wronged  his  blood,  difdained  his  religion,  and 
oppreffed  his  country  ; that  he  did  not  know  who  the  king  of 
Cadile  was,  nor  was  it  of  any  importance  for  him  to  know  it  ; that  if 
they  would  efcape  the  dorm  which  was  now  ready  to  pour  upon  them 
they  fhould  immediately  quit  Mexico,  and  return  to  their  native 
country. 

Notwithdanding  this  firm  anfwer,  Cortes  repeated  his  embafly* 
but  being  again  anfwered  in  the  fame  tone,  he  complained  to  Mon- 
tezuma; and,  in  order  to  engage  him  in  the  affair,  he  feigned  to  fuf- 
peCt  even  him  of  having  fome  influence  in  the  hodile  defigns  of  his 
nephew.  Montezuma  cleared  himfelf  from  fulpicion  by  the  mod 
fincere  protedations,  and  offered  to  interpofe  his  authority.  He  fen t 
to  tell  Cacamatzin  to  come  to  Mexico  to  vifit  him,  and  that  he  would 
find  means  to  accommodate  the  difference.  Cacamatzin,  amazed  at 
feeing  Montezuma  more  intercded  in  favour  of  thofe  who  dedroyed 
his  liberty,  than  of  his  own  relation  who  was  zealous  to  rettore  it  to 
him,  anfwered,  that  if  after  fuch  infamous  treatment  he  had  a Ipark 
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of  honour  left,  he  would  be  affiamed  of  feeing;  himfelf  made  the  Have 
of  four  ruffians,  who,  while  they  oajoled  with  fair  words,  heaped 
adls  of  affront  upon  him  ; that  fince  neither  zeal  for  the  Mexican 
religion  and  the  gods  of  the  Acolhuans,  whom  thofe  ftrangers  had 
blafphemouHy  infulted,  nor  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  obfcured  and 
debafed  by  his  own  pufillanimity,  could' move  him,  he  himfelf  was 
difpofed  to  aid  his  religion — to  vindicate  his  gods — to  preferve  the 
kingdom,  and  recover  the  honour  and  liberty  of  him  and  every  Mexican 
fubjedl-  that  he  would  indeed  fee  him  at  Mexico,  not  however  with  his 
hands  in  his  bofom,  but  wedding  his  fword,  to  wipe  off  and  cancel  with 
the  blood  of  the  Spaniards  the  difgrace  which  ftained  the  nation. 

Montezuma  was  extremely  alarmed  by  this  anfwer,  fearing  that, 
either  from  the  revenge  of  the  Spaniards  or  the  fury  of  king  Cacamat- 
zin,  he  would  become  the  vidlim  of  the  approaching  form  ; upon 
which  account  he  refolved  to  adopt  the  laft  refource  to  prevent  it,  and 
fave  his  own  life  by  treachery.  He  therefore  gave  fecret  orders  to 
fome  Mexican  officers,  who  ferved  in  the  guard  of  his  nephew  the 
king  of  Acolhuacan,  to  exert  their  utmoff  efforts,  and  without  delay, 
to  feize  his  perfon  and  conduct  him  with  the  greateff  care  to  Mexico, 
becaufe  it  was  of  importance  to  the  nation  at  large.  He  fuggefted  to 
them  the  manner  of  doing  it,  and  probably  alfo  made  them  fome  gift 
and  promifed  them  fome  reward  to  encourage  them  in  the  undertak- 
ing. They  again  folicited  other  officers  and  domeftics  of  the  king 
Cacamatzin,  whom  they  knew  to  be  difpofed  to  fuch  a faction,  and 
by  the  affiffance  of  the  laff  they  obtained  all  that  Montezuma  defired. 
Among  other  palaces  of  the  king  of  Acolhuacan,  there  was  one  built 
upon  the  edge  of  the  lake,  in  fuch  a manner  that  by  a canal,  which  ran 
under  it,  veffels  could  come  out  or  go  in  to  it.  There,  as  Cacamatzin 
was  then  refiding  at  this  palace,  they  placed  a number  of  veffels  with 
armed  men,  and  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  which  favours  all  con- 
fpiracies,  they  fuddcnly  feized  upon  the  king,  and,  before  any  perfons 
could  come  to  his  affiffance,  put  him  into  a veffel  and  conveyed  him 
with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  Mexico.  Montezuma,  without  paying 
any  refpeft  to  the  character  of  fovereign  nor  his  relation  with  Cacamat- 
zin, delivered  him  up  immediately  to  Cortes.  This  general,  by  what 
appears  from  his  condudl,  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  the  refpedt  which 
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is  due  to  majefly  even  in  the  perfon  of  a barbarian,  put  him  in  irons, 
and  confined  him  under  a ftrong  guard.  The  reflections  to  be  made 
on  this,  and  other  extraordinary  events  in  this  hiftory,  are  too  obvious 
to  require  any  interruption  of  the  courfe  of  our  relation  with  them. 

Cacamatzin,  who  began  his  unhappy  reign  with  the  diflenfion  of 
his  brother  Ixtlilxochitl  and  the  difmemberment  of  the  Rate,  con- 
cluded it  with  the  lofs  of  his  crown,  his  liberty,  and  his  life.  Mon- 
tezuma determined,  with  the  confent  of  Cortes,  that  the  crown  of 
Acolhuacan  fhould  be  given  to  the  prince  Cuicuitzcatzin,  who  had 
been  entertained  by  Montezuma  in  his  palace  from  the  time  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  perfections  of  his  brother  Cacamatzin,  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  Mexico  and  put  himfelf  under  his  protection.  This 
election  did  great  wrong  to  the  princes  Coanacotzin  and  Ixtlilxochitl, 
who,  by  having  been  born  of  the  queen  Xocotzin,  had  a better  right 
to  the  crown.  The  motive  does  not  appear  which  made  Montezuma 
refufe  Coanacotzin,  although  with  refpeCt  to  Ixtlilxochitl  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  afraid  of  increasing  the  power  of  fo  troublefome  an  enemy. 
However  it  was,  Montezuma  made  Cuicuitzcatzin  be  acknowledged 
king  by  the  nobles  of  Tezcuco,  and  accompanied  him,  along  with 
Cortes,  to  the  -veflel  in  which  he  was  to  crofs  the  lake,  and  recom- 
mended to  him  the  conftant  friendihip  of  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Spaniards,  as  he  was  indebted  to  them  both  for  his  crown. 

Cuicuitzcatzin  repaired  to  Tezcuco,  accompanied  by  many  nobles 
of  each  court,  and  was  received  there  with  acclamations,  triumphal 
arches,  and  dances,  the  nobility  tranfporting  him  in  a litter  from  the 
veflel  to  the  royal  palace,  where  the  eldeft  noble  made  him  a long 
difcourfe  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  congratulating  him  and 
exhorting  him  to  love  all  his  vallai s,  and  prornifing  to  treat  him  as  a 
father  and  to  revere  him  as  their  fovereign.  It  is  impolfible  to  exprefs 
the  grief  which  this  event  occafioned  to  Cacamatzin,  who  found 
himfelf  in  the  flower  of  youth,  being  flail  no  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  deprived  of  the  crown  which  three  years  before  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  reduced  to  the  confinement  and  folitude 
of  a prifon  by  the  very  king  whom  he  had  purpofed  to  make  free,  and 
thofe  Grangers  whom  he  had  defigned  to  drive  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Vol.  II.  N Cortes 
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Cortes  had  now  got  into  his  power  the  two  moft  potent  kings  of 
Anahuac,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  took  alfo  the  king  of  Tiaco- 
pan,  the  lords  of  Iztapalapan  and  Cojohuacan,  both  brothers  of  Mon- 
tezuma, two  fons  of  this  fame  king,  Itzquauhtzin  lord  of  Tlatelolco, 
a high-prieft  of  Mexico,  and  feveral  more  of  the  moft  refpedtable 
perfonages  into  cuftody,  although  we  do  not  know  the  particulars  of 
their  imprifonment  -,  but  it  is  probable,  that  he  proceeded  to  take  them 
one  after  another,  as  they  came  to  vifit  Montezuma. 

The  general,  encouraged  by  his  various  fucceftes,  and  feeing  the 
king  of  Mexico  totally  devoted  to  his  will,  told  him  it  was  now  time 
for  his  fu bj efts  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  their  lawful  fove- 
reign,  who  was  defcended  from  the  king  and  god  Quetzalcoatl.  Mon- 
tezuma, who  had  not  courage  to  contradict  him,  afiembled  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  court  and  the  neighbouring  cities  ; they  came  all  readily 
to  receive  his  orders,  and  being  met  in  a large  hall  of  the  Spanifti 
quarters,  the  king  made  them  a long  difcourfe,  in  which  he  declared 
the  affeCtion  he  bore  them  as  a father,  from  whom  confequently  they 
ought  not  to  fear  that  he  would  propofe  any  thing  to  them  which 
was  not  juft  and  advantageous  : he  called  to  their  memory  the  ancient 
tradition  concerning  the  devolution  of  the  Mexican  empire  on  the 
cefcendants  of  Quetzalcoatl,  whofe  viceroys  he  and  his  anceftors  had 
been,  and  the  phenomena  obferved  in  the  elements,  which,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  priefts  and  divines,  fignified  that  the  time  was 
now  arrived  when  the  oracles  were  to  be  fulfilled  : he  then  proceeded  to 
compare  the  marks  obferved  in  the  Spaniards  with  thofe  of  the  tradi- 
tion, from  whence  lie  concluded  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  evidently 
the  lawful  defcendant  of  Quetzalcoatl,  to  whom  therefore  he  yielded 
up  the  kingdom  and  owned  obedience,  and  exhorted  them  all  to  do 
the  fame  (-0*  pronouncing  himfelf  the  fubjeCt  of  another  king  he 

felt 


p)  The  circumftanees  of  the  above  mentioned  aflembly,  of  the  homage  rendered  to  the 
ling  of  Spain,  and  of  the  order  intimated  from  Montezuma  to  Cortes  to  depart  from  the 
court,  is  related  by  hiflorians  with  luch  variety,  that  no  two  of  them  are  found  to  agree,  in 
the  narration  of  thel'c  events  we  chiefly  follow  the  accounts  of  Cortes  and  Bernal  Diaz,  who 
were  both  eye-witnefles.  Solis  affirms,  that  the  acknowledgment  made  by  Montezuma  was  a 
mean  artifice,  that  be  never  bad  any  intention  to  fulfil  what  be  fromifiedythat  bis  aim  was  to  hafien 
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felt  his  fpirit  fo  wounded,  that  his  voice  failed  him  and  tears  were  Tub- 
iti tu  ted  for  words.  The  forrows  of  the  king  were  fucceeded  by  fuch 
bitter  fobs  from  the  whole  affembly,  that  they  affedted  and  drew  the 
pity  of  the  Spaniards.  To  thefe  emotions  a melancholy  filence  fuc- 
ceeded, which  was  at  length  broken  by  one  of  the  moil  refpedtable 
Mexican  chiefs,  with  thefe  words  : “ Since,  the  time,  O prince,  is  ar- 
“ rived  when  thofe  ancient  oracles  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  gods 
“ incline  and  you  command  that  we  become  the  fubjedts  of  another 
“ lord,  what  elfe  have  we  to  do  but  to  fubmit  to  the  fovereign  will  of 
“ heaven  intimated  to  us  from  your  mouth.” 

Cortes  then  thanked  the  king  and  all  the  lords  who  were  prefent  for 
their  ready  and  fincere  fubmiffion,  and  declared  that  his  fovereign  did 
not  prefume  to  take  the  crown  from  the  king  of  Mexico,  but  only  to 
make  his  fupreme  dominion  over  that  kingdom  be  acknowledged,  that 
Montezuma  would  not  only  continue  to  govern  his  fubjedts,  but  would 
alfo  exercife  the  fame  authority  over  all  thofe  people  who  fhould  fub- 
mit themfelves  to  the  Spaniards.  Having  difmified  the  afiembly, 
Cortes  ordered  a public  memorial  of  that  adt  to  be  made  with  all  the 
folemnity  which  he  thought  necefiary,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  the  court 
of  Spain. 

Having  thus  happily  accompliffied  his  purpofe,  he  reprefented  to 
Montezuma,  that  fince  he  had  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  king 
of  Caftile  over  thofe  countries,  it  was  necelfary  to  manifefl  his  fub- 
miffion by  the  contribution  of  fome  gold  and  filver,  in  confequence 
of  the  right  which  fovereigns  had  to  exadt  fuch  homage  from  their 
vafials,  in  order  to  fupport  the  fplendor  of  the  crown,  to  maintain 
their  minilters,  the  expences  of  war,  and  the  other  neceffities  of  the  Rate. 
Montezuma,  with  truly  royal  munificence,  gave  him  up  the  treafure 

the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  tempo' ize  for  the  fccret  purpofes  of  his  ambition,  « voi  bout  any 
regard  for  his  words  or  engagement  ; but  if  the  act  of  Montezuma  was  a mere  artifice,  and  he 
did  not  mean  to  efteil  what  he  promifed,  why  in  owning  himfelf  the  v affai  of  another  monarch 
did  he  feel  fo  much  anguifh,  that  it  cut  his  voice  fliort  and  drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  as  this 
author  himfelf  fays.  If  he  only  meant  to  haften  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  there  was  no 
occalion  for  fuch  a faint.  How  often,  with  a fingle  beck  to  his  vaffals,  could  he  have  facri- 
iiced  the.  Spaniards  to  his  gods,  or  fparing  their  lives,  have  made  them  be  bound  and  conducted 
to  the  port,  that  thence  they  might  refume  their  courfe  to  Cuba  ? The  whole  of  Montezuma’s 
conduit  was  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  intentions  which  Solis  aferibes  to  him, 
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of  his  father  Axajacatl,  which  was  preferved,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
in  the  fame  palace,  from  which  nothing  had  been  taken  by  Cortes 
hitherto,  although  it  had  been  exprefsly  permitted  him  by  the  king  to 
take  whatever  he  pleafed.  The  whole  of  this  treafure  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  together  with  all  that  had  been  contributed  by 
the  feudatory  lords  of  that  crown,  which  amounted  to  fo  much,  that, 
after  deducting  a fifth  part  for  the  king  of  Spain,  Cortes  had  as  much 
as  was  neceffary  to  pay  all  his  debts,  contracted  in  Cuba  in  railing  his 
corps  and  equipping  the  armament,  and  to  reward  his  officers  and  fol- 
diers,  leaving  fiali  behind  enough  for  future  expences.  For  the  king 
they  appropriated,  befides  a fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  filver,  fome  par- 
ticular pieces  of  work  preferved  entire  on  account  of  their  wonderful 
workmanlhip,  which,  according  to  the  valuation  made  of  them  by 
Cortes,  were  worth  more  than  one  hundred  thouland  ducats  ; but  the 
greater  part  of  this  wealth  was  lofi,  as  we  fhall  find  hereafter. 

The  Spaniards  exulted  to  fee  themfelves  the  mafters  of  lb  much  wealth 
at  fo  finali  a coft  ; and  a kingdom  fo  great  and  opulent,  fubjeCled  to  their 
fovereign  withfo  little  trouble;  but  their  profperity  was  now  at  its  height, 
and,  according  to  the  condition  of  human  affairs,  it  was  necefiary  that 
their  fuccefies  fhould  be  chequered  with  adverfities.  The  Mexican 
nobility,  who  had  hitherto  preferved  a refpedtful  filence  in  deference  to 
the  will  of  their  fovereign,  feeing  him  thus  fallen  and  degraded,  the  king 
of  Acolhuacan  and  other  perfons  of  rank  put  in  chains,  and  the  nation 
fubjeCted  to  the  dominion  of  a firange  monarch  whom  they  knew  not,, 
began  firft  to  whifper,  then  to  fpeak  out  with  more  freedom,  to  blame 
their  own  patience,  to  hold  alfemblies,  and  at  laft,  as  is  reported,  to 
levy  troops  to  free  their  king  and  their  nation  from  fuch  ignominious 
oppreffion.  Montezuma  was  fpoken  to  by  fome  of  his  favourites, 
who  reprefented  to  him  the  pain  his  misfortunes  and  difgrace  gave  his. 
vaffals,  who  confidered  his  power  to.  be  almofi  expiring  and  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  dignity  obfcured,  and  the  ferment  which-  began  to  rife 
not  only  among  the  nobles  but  alfb  among  the  common  people,  who 
were  grown  impatient  of  feeing  themfelves  fubjefied  and  condemned 
to  facrifice  to  a firange  king  the  harvefi  of  their  labours  : they  exhort- 
ed him  to  difpel  the  fears  which  had  taken  poffeffion  of  him;  and 
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to  refume  his  wonted  authority;  fince,  if  he  would  not  do  it,  his  vaffals 
would,  as  they  were  determined  to  drive  thofe  infolent  and  deftruftive 
guelfo  from  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prielfo  exaggerated 
the  injuries  which  religion  fufFered,  and  intimidated  him  with  the 
threats  which,  they  faid,  the  gods  in  anger  had  made,  to  deny  the  ne- 
celfary  rain  to  the  fields,  and  their  protection  to  the  Mexicans,  if  he 
did  not  difmifs  thofe  men  who  were  fo  difdainful  of  their  worlhip. 

Montezuma  moved  by  thofe  reprefentations  of  his  favourites,  and 
menaces  of  his  gods,  alhamed  of  being  reproached  for  his  cowardice, 
and  affeCted  by  the  dilgrace  of  his  nephew  Cacamatzin,  whom  he  had 
always  loved  with  particular  tendernefs,  and  the  dilhonour  which  had 
befallen  his  brother  Cuitlahuatzin,  and  other  perfons  of  the  firft  nobi- 
lity, although  he  did  not  confent  to  the  defign  of  taking  away  the  lives 
of  the  Spaniards,  to  which  fome  advifed  him,  refolved,  however,  to 
tell  them  openly,  that  they  mult  depart  from  that  kingdom.  He  one 
day,  therefore,  fent  for  Cortes,  who  being  apprifed  of  the  fecret  confer- 
ences which  the  king  had  had  with  his  minifters,  his  nobles,  and  prielfo, 
felt  many  apprehenfions  j but  difiembling  his  uneafinefs  of  mind, 
he  repaired  immediately  to  the  king  accompanied  by  twelve  Spaniards. 
Montezuma  received  him  with  lefs  cordiality  than  ufual,  and  freely 
laid  open  his  refolution.  “ You  cannot,”  he  faid,  “ doubt  of  the  great 
“ attachment:  I bear  you,  after  fo  many  and  clear  demon  fixations  of  it. 
“ Hitherto  I have  willingly  entertained  you  in  my  court,  have  even 
“ been  fo  defiroirs  of  the  pleafure  of  your  company  and  converfation, 
“ as  to  remain  here  and  live  amongft  you.  As  for  my  own  part,  I 
“ would  retain  you-  here  without  any  change,  daily  making  you  expe- 
“ rience  fome  frelh  proofs  of  my  good  will  towards  you  ; but  it  can- 
**  not  be  done  ; neither  will  my  gods  permit  it,  nor  will  my  fubjeCh 
“ endure  it.  I find  I am  threatened  with  the  heaviefi:  punilhments  of 
“ heaven  if  I let  you  remain  any  longer  in  my  kingdom  ; and.  Inch 
“ difcontent  already  prevails  among  my  valfals,  that  unlefs  I quickly 
“ remove  the  caufe,  it  will  be  altogether  impoflible  to  pacify  them. 
“ Wherefore  it  is  become  neceffary  for  my  own,  as  well  as  yours,  and 
“ the  good  of  all  the  kingdom,  that  you  prepare  yourfelves  to  return  to 
“your  native  country.”  Cortes,  although  extremely  mortified  and 
diftrelfed,  diffembled  yet  his  feelings,  and  affumed  great  ferenity  of 
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BOOK  IX.  countenance,  anfwered,  that  he  was  extremely  ready  to  obey  him; 

but  as  they  wanted  veffels  to  tranfport  them,  on  account  of  thofe 
which  they  had  come  in  from  Cuba  having  become  uielefs,  they  re- 
quired time,  workmen,  and  materials,  to  make  others.  Montezuma, 
full  of  joy  at  the  readinefs  with  which  he  was  obeyed,  embraced  him,  and 
told  him,  that  it  was  not  neceffary  to  precipitate  his  departure;  that  he 
might  build  his  veffels  ; that  he  would  fupply  him  with  the  neceffary 
timber,  and  people  to  cut  it,  and  tranfport  it  to  the  harbour.  Immediately 
he  gave  orders  to  a number  of  carpenters  to  cut  the  neceffary  timber  from 
a grove  of  pines,  which  was  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  port  of  Chia- 
huitztlan,  and  Cortes,  on  his  part,  fent  fome  Spaniards  there  to  fuper- 
intend  the  woodcutters,  expecting,  in  the  mean  time,  that  fomething  would 
change  the  ffate  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  or  that  fome  new  reinforcement 
of  Spaniards  would  be  fent  to  him  from  the  iilands  or  from  Spain  (/). 

Eight  days  after  this  refolution  had  been  taken,  Montezuma  fent  for 
Cortes  a fecond  time,  and  this  general  was  again  rendered  uneafy.  The 
king  told  him,  that  it  was  no  longer  neceffary  to  build  veffels,  for  that 
a fhort  time  ago  eighteen  veffels,  flmilar  to  thofe  which  had  been  de- 
ftroyed,  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  Chalchiuhcuecan,  in  which  he 
might  embark  with  all  his  troops  ; that  he  fhould  therefore  haffen  his 
departure,  as  it  was  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
Cortes  diffembled  the  joy  which  he  received  from  fuch  intelligence, 
and  offering  fecret  thanks  to  heaven-  for  having  fent  him  fuch  timely 
affiftance  ; he  anfwered  the  king,  that  if  that,  fleet  was  making 
its  voyage  towards  Cuba,  he  was  ready  to  depart,  but  that  otherwife 
it  would  be  requiflte  to  continue  the  building  of  his  veffels.  He  favv 
and  examined  the  paintings  which  had  been  fent  to  the  king  of  this 
new  armament  by  the  governors  upon  the  coafl:,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  it  was  Spanith  ; but  very  far  from  imagining  that  it  was  fent  a- 
gainfl:  him,  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  it  was  his  commiflioners  whom 
he  had  fent  home  the  year  before  to  the  court  of  Spain,  who  were  re-r 

(/)  Almofl  all  the  Spanifh  hiflorians  fay,  that  when  the  king  made  Cortes  be  called  to  inti- 
mate to  him  the  order  to  depart,  he  had  levied  an  army  to  make  him  be  obeyed  by  force  if  ne- 
ceflary  ; but  there  is  a great  difference  of  opinion  among  them,  as  fome  affirm  that  there  were 
an  hundred  thoufand  men  in  arms;  others  fay,  only  half  that  number;  and  others  laftly  fay 
onl>  five  thoufand.  We  are  perfuaded  that  fonie  troops  were  in  readinefs,  but  not  by  the  order 
of  the  king,  blit  of  fome  of  the  nobles,  who  had  taken  a more  ad'tive  part  in  this  matter. 

turned. 
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turned,  and  brought  with  them  the  royal  difpatches,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  troops  for  the  conqueft. 

This  pleating  confolation  lafted  until  the  letters  of  Gonzalez  de  San- 
doval, governor  of  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz  arrived,  which  acquainted 
him  that  that  armament,  confifting  of  eleven  fhips,  and  feven  brigan- 
tines, of  eighty-five  horfes,  eight  hundred  infantry,  and  upwards  of 
five  hundred  feamen,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  plenty  of  war- 
like ammunition  under  the  command  of  Panfilo  Narvaez,  was  feni  by 
Diego  Velafquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  againft  Cortes  himfelf,  as  a rebel, 
vallai,  and  traitor  to  his  fovereign.  He  received  this  unexpected  blow  in 
the  prefence  of  the  king  Montezuma,  but,  without  fhewing  the  fmalleft 
marks  of  emotion  in  his  countenance,  he  gave  the  king  to  undertland, 
that  thofe  who  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  Chalchiuhcuecan  were  new 
companions  fent  him  from  Cuba.  He  made  ufe  of  the  fame  diflimulation 
to  his  own  Spaniards,  until  their  minds  were  prepared  for  the  truth. 

It  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  this  was  one  of  thofe  lingular  occafions 
on  which  Cortes  difplayed  his  unlhaken  fortitude  and  magnanimity. 
Pie  found  himfelf  on  the  one  hand  threatened  by  all  the 'power  of  the 
Mexicans  if  he  remained  at  the  court-;  and  on  the  other,  he  faw  an 
army  levied  againft  himfelf,  compofed  of  his  own  countrymen,  far  fu- 
perior  to  his  own  force  ; but  his  fagacity,  his  unremitting  activity  and 
induftry,  and  wonderful  courage,  diverted  all  the  evils  which  hung  over 
him.  He  endeavoured,  by  means  of  letters,  and  fome  mediators  in 
whom,  he  chiefly  trufted,  to  gain  the  mind  of  Narvaez,  and  to  bring 
him  to  reflection  ; propofing  various  meafures  to  him,  and  reprefent- 
ing  to  him  the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  would  derive  from  the 
union  of  their  armies  and  the  co-operation  of  their  forces  ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  difafters  which  might  be  occafloned  by  difcord  to  them 
both  : Narvaez,  by  the  advice  of  three  deferters  from  Cortes,  had  al- 
ready difembarked  with  all  his  fleet  upon  the  coaft  of  Chempoalla,  and 
put  himfelf  in  quarters  in  that  city  ; the  lord  of  which,  knowing  them 
to  be  Spaniards,  and  believing  that  they  came  to  unite  with  Cortes  his 
friend,  or  fearful  of  their  power,  received  them  with  the  greateft  ho- 
nour, and  provided  them  every  thing  they  wanted.  Montezuma  alfo 
believing  the  fame  thing  in  the  beginning,  fent  rich  prefents  to  Nar- 
vaez, and  gave  orders  to  his  governors  to  offer  him  the  fame  civilities 
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BOOK  IX.  which  they  had  already  fhewn  to  Cortes;  but  in  a few  days  after,  in 
fpite  of  the  great  diffimulation  of  Cortes,  and  although  he  ufed  every 
effort  to  hinder  fuch  intelligence  from  reaching  the  king  or  his  vaffals, 
the  want  of  harmony  between  them  was  difcerned. 

Montezuma  had  now  the  faireft  opportunity  to  deftroy  them  both, 
if  lie  had  harboured  in  his  breaft  thofe  bloody  defigns  which  leverai  his- 
torians have  imputed  to  him.  Narvaez  endeavoured  to  alienate  him 
from  Cortes,  and  thofe  of  his  party,  acculing  them  all  of  treafon,  and 
promifing  to  punifh  their  unheard  of  audacity  in  imprifoning  fo  great  a 
king,  and  to  free  not  only  the  king  himfelf,  but  the  whole  nation  from 
their  oppreffion  ; but  Montezuma  was  fo  far  from  plotting  any  thing 
againft  Cortes  from  thefe  fuggeftions,  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  this 
general  made  him  acquainted  with  the  expedition  he  intended  againli: 
Narvaez,  Montezuma  exprelfed  great  unealinefs  at  the  danger  to  whicli 
he  expofed  himfelf  with  troops  fo  inferior  in  number,  and  offered  to 
■raife  immediately  a great  army  to  his  affiftance. 

Cortes  had  now  ufed  every  polfible  means  to  bring  about  a peaceable 
accommodation,  which  would  unqueftionably  have  been  advantageous 
for  both  armies,  but  without  any  other  effeit  than  that  of  producing 
freffi  menaces  and  difdain  from  the  fierce  and  arrogant  Narvaez.  Find- 
ing himfelf  therefore  compelled  to  make  war  upon  his  countrymen, 
and  not  willing,  on  account  of  his  diffidence  and  diftruft  of  the  Mexi- 
cans to  avail  himfelf  of  the  affiftance  which  Montezuma  offered,  he 
requefted  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala  to  raife  four  thousand  warriors  to  go 
along  with  him,  and  fent  one  of  his  foldiers,  named  Tobilla,  a man 
well  ikilled  in  the  art  of  war,  to  Chinantla,  to  demand  two  thoufand 
men  from  that  warlike  nation  ; and  alfo  to  procure  three  hundred  pikes 
of  the  kind  made  ufe  of  by  thefe  Indians  for  the  purpole  of  refill- 
ing the  cavalry  of  Narvaez,  as  they  were  both  longer  and  ftronger  than 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards.  He  left  in  Mexico  one  hundred  and  forty  fol- 
diers («),  with  all  their  allies,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  d’ Alva- 
rado, recommending  it  to  them  to  guard  and  treat  the  king  well,  and  to 

(»)  Bernal  Diaz  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  left  behind  in  Mexico  were  eighty-three  in  num- 
ber. In  the  modern  editions  of  Cortes’s  letters,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  five  hundred  ; but 
the  ancient  editions  fay  one  hundred  and  forty,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  truth,  confi- 
dering  the  total  amount  of  the  Spanilh  troops.  The  number  of  five  hundred  is  evidently  falfe, 
and  contradicts  Cortes  in  his  own  account. 

main- 
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maintain  harmony  between  them  and  the  Mexicans,  particularly  the  Boote  XL 
royal  family  and  the  nobility.  Upon  taking  leave  of  the  king,  he  told 
him,  that  he  left  in  his  place  the  captain  'Tonai iuh  (as  Alvarado  was 
called  by  this  name  of  the  fun  among  the  Mexicans,  becaufe  he  was 
fair),  who  was  charged  to  ' ferve  his  majefty  in  every  thing;  that  he 
requeued  him  to  continue  his  protection  to  the  Spaniards  ; that  he  was 
going  to  find  that  captain  who  was  lately  arrived,  and  to  do  every  thing 
poffible  for  putting  his  royal  commands  into  execution.  Montezuma, 
after  having  made  new  proteftations  to  him  of  his  good-will  and  at- 
tachment, furn idled  him  plentifully  with  provifions  and  men  of  bur- 
then to  tranfport  his  baggage,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  the  utmofi: 
friendffiip. 

Cortes  fet  out  from  Mexico  in  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  year 
1520,  after  having  been  fix  months  in  that  capital,  with  feventy  Spa- 
niards, and  fome  Mexican  nobles,  who  chofe  to  accompany  him  a part 
of  the  way.  Several  hiftorians  are  perfuaded  that  the  Mexicans  went 
to  become  fpies,  and  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  every  thing  which 
happened;  but  Cortes  did  not  confider  them  as  fuch,  although  neither 
did  he  place  much  confidence  in  them.  He  made  his  journey  through 
Cholula,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  captain  Velafquez,  who  was  re- 
turned from  Coatzacualco,  hiving  been  fent  there  by  Cortes  to  fearch 
for  a more  commodious  harbour  for  the  fhips.  There  Cortes  alfo  re- 
ceived a confiderable  fupply  of  provifions,  which  were  fent  him  by  the 
fenate  of  Tlafcala  ; but  he  had  not  the  four  thouland  men  he  demand- 
ed ; either  becaufe  they  durft  not  enter  into  new  wars  againfl:  the  Spa- 
niards, as  Bernal  Diaz  affirms,  or  becaufe  they  were  unwilling  to  re- 
move themfelves  fo  far  from  their  native  country,  as  is  reported  by 
ether  hiltorians  ; or  from  feeing  Cortes  with  forces  fo  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  thofe  of  his  enemy,  they  dreaded  another  defeat  in  the  expedi- 
tion. Some  days  before  he  arrived  at  Chempoalla,  Cortes  was  joined 
by  the  foldier  Tobilla,  with  three  hundred  pikes  from  Chinantla,  and  in 
Tapanacuetla,  a village  about  thirty  miles  diftant  from  that  city,  he 
was  joined  by  the  famous  captain  Sandoval  with  fixty  foldiers  from  the 
garrifon  of  Vera  Cruz. 

At  length  after  having  made  new  propofals  to  Narvaez,  and  having  Seer,  xiv, 
difiributed  fome  gold  among  the  partizans  of  this  arrogant  general,  Cofteso ver 
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BOOK  IX.  Cortes  entered  into  Chempoallaat  midnight  with  two  hundredsand  fifty 
^ v (x)  men,  without  horfes,  or  any  other  arms  than  pikes,  fwords,  Shields 
and  daggers,  and  marching  without  the  (mailed;  noife  or  rumour  to  the 
greater  temple  of  that  city,  where  his  enemy  were  quartered,  he  made 
i'o  furious  an  afiault,  that,  before  break  of  day,  he  rendered  himielf 
mailer  of  the  temple,  of  all  his  enemies,  the  artillery,  arms,  and  horfes, 
only  four  of  his  foldiers  being  killed,  and  fifteen  of  the  enemy,  though 
many  on  both  fides  were  wounded. ( y).  He  made  himfelf  be  acknow- 
ledged captain -general  and  fupreme  m agili  rate  by  them  all,  put  Nar- 
vaez and  Salvatierra,  a rdpedlable  officer,  and  fworn  enemy  of  Cortes, 
both  in  irons  in  the  fort  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  made  the  fails,  rudders, 
and  compafies  of  the  Chips,  be  brought  on  fhore.  The  light  of  the 
morning  of  that  day,  which  was  Whitfuntide,  the  27th  of  May,  had 
hardly  appeared,  when  the  two  thouland  troops  from  Chinantla  arrived 
in  good  order,  and  well  armed  (2;),  but  they  came  only  to  be  witnefles 
of  the  triumph  of  Cortes,  and  the  fhatne  of  the  party  under  Narvaez, 
to  fee  themlelves  conquered  by  fo  few  enemies,  who  were  lefs 
armed  than  they.  The  fuccefs  of  this  attack  was  in  a great  meafure 
owing  to  the  unparalleled  bravery  of  Sandoval,  who,  with  eighty  men, 
mounted  into  the  temple  in  the  midll  of  a llorm  of  arrows  and  balls, 
attacked  the  fandtuary  where  Narvaez  was  fortified,  and  feized  his 

Cortes  now  finding  himfelf  mailer  of  eighteen  vefiels,  and  alinoli 
two  thoufand  men  of  Spanilh  troops,  with  nearly  a hundred  horfes, 
and  great  fufficiency  of  ammunition,  thought  of  making  new  expedi- 
tions on  the  coall  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  had  already  appointed  the 
commanders  who  were  to  head  them,  and  the  people  who  were  to  be 
under  their  orders,  when  unlucky  news  arrived  from  Mexico,  which 
obliged  him  to  repair  in  halle  to  that  capital. 


(*)  Bernal  Diaz  fays,  that  Cortes  went  to  Chempoalla  with  two  hundred  and  fix  men; 
Torquemada  makes  two  hundred  and  fixty-fix,  befides  five  captains  ; but  Cortes,  who  knew 
better  than  them,  affirms,  they  were  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

(y)  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  killed  in  that  affault,  we  put  the  number 
which  appears  the  mod  probable,  according  to  the  account  of  the  different  authors. 

(2)  Some  authors  fay,  that  the  Chlnantlans  were  prefent  at  the  affault  made  on  the  quarters 
of  Narvaez  ; but  Bernal  Diaz,  who  was  prefent,  affirms  the  contrary.  Cortes  does  not  make 
mention  of  them. 
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During  the  time  Cortes  was  abfent  from  Mexico,  the  feftival  of  the 
incenfing  of  Huitzilopochtli  happened,  which  was  held  in  the  month 
Toxcatl,  which  that  year  began  on  the  13  th  of  May.  This  festival, 
the  moil  folemn  of  all  which  yearly  occurred,  was  ufually  celebrated 
with  dances  by  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  priells,  and  the  people.  The 
nobility  requeued  captain  Alvarado  to  confent  that  the  king  might  go 
to  the  temple  on  this  occafion  to  perform  his  devotion.  Alvarado  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  from  granting  the  requeft,  on  account  of  the  orders 
given  him  by  Cortes,  or  becaufe  he  fufpedted  the  Mexicans  would  me- 
ditate fome  revolution  when  they  had  the  king  with  them,  well  know- 
ing how  eafily  public  rejoicings  are  changed  into  tumults  and  diforder. 
They  adopted  the  defign,  therefore,  of  making  that  religious  dance  in 
the  court  of  the  palace  (<?),  or  quarters  of  the  Spaniards,  either  by  the 
direction  of  that  captain,  or  by  the  order  of  the  king  himfelf,  that  he 
might  be  prefent  according  to  cuftom.  When  the  day  of  the  feftival 
arrived,  many  men  of  the  firft  nobility  affembled  in  the  court,  (the 
number  {!?)  of  whom  is  not  known),  adorned  with  various  ornaments 
of  gold,  gems,  and  feathers.  They  began  to  dance  and  to  fmg  to  the 
found  of  mufical  inflruments  j and  in  the  mean  while,  Alvarado  Ra- 
tioned fome  foldiers  at  the  gate.  When  he  faw  the  Mexicans  become 
heated,  and  poflibly  alfo  weary  with  dancing,  he  gave  a flgnal  to  his 
men  to  attack  them  ; they  immediately  charged  with  the  utmoft  fury 
upon  thofe  unfortunate  victims,  who  were  unable  to  make  any  refin- 
ance, as  they  were  unarmed  and  fatigued,  nor  was  it  polli ble  for  them 
to  efcape  by  flight,  as  the  gates  were  guarded.  The  daughter  was  ter- 
rible, and  the  cries  piteous  which  the  dying  uttered,  and  the  copious 
blood  which  was  fhed.  This  fatal  blow  was  mod  fenfibly  felt  by  the 
Mexicans,  for  they  loit  by  it  the  flower  of  their  nobility  ; and,  to  per- 
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the  Mexican 
nobility,  and 
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(<?)  The  hiftorians  of  the  conqueft  fay  in  general,  that  the  dance  was  made  in  the  lower 
area  of  the  greater  temple,  but  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  immenfe  crowd  of  people  which 
muft  have  affembled  there,  would  have  permuted  fo  horrid  a {laughter  to  have  been  made  of 
the  nobility,  efpecially,  as  the  armories  were  there  from  whence  they  could  have  taken  out 
as  many  arms  as  they  required  to  oppofe  the  attempt  of  thofe  few  Grangers  ; nor  is  it  credible, 
that  the  Spaniards  would  run  fuch  an  evident  rilk  of  their  own  deflruction.  Cones  and  Ber- 
nal Diaz  make  no  mention  of  the  place  of  the  dance.  Acofta  fays,  that  it  was  made  in  the 
palace,  nor  could  it  have  been  in  any  other  than  that  which  the  king  was  then  inhabiting. 

(3)  By  Gomara,  the  nobles  who  were  prefent  at  the  dance  a>e  reckoned  fix  hundred,  by 
Other  hiflorians  more  than  a thoufand,  and  by  Las  Cafas  more  than  two  thoufand. 

O 2 
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BOOK  IX.  petuate  the  memory  of  it  among  their  defcendants,  they  compofed 
dirges  and  elegies  on  the  fubjedt,  which  they  preferved  for  many  years 
after  the  conqueft.  , When  the  horrid  tragedy  was  ended,  the  Spani- 
ards ftripped  the  dead  bodies  of  all  the  riches  with  which  they  were 
adorned. 

The  motive  is  not  known  which  induced  Alvarado  to  commit  an  ac- 
tion fo  abominably  inhuman.  Some  have  faid  he  was  influenced  alone 
by  his  infatiable  thirft  for  gold  (c).  Others  affirm,  and  which  is  more 
probable,  that  it  having  been  whifpered  that  the  Mexicans  defigned  at 
this  feftival  to  ffcrike  a decifive  ftroke  on  the  Spaniards,  to  deliver  them- 
felves  from  oppreflion,  and  fet  their  lord  and  king  again  at  liberty 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  imprifoned,  he  prevented  them,  thinking, 
according  to  the  vulgar  adage,  he  who  attacks,  conquers.  However 
the  cafe  was,  his  conduct  cannot  be  defended  neither  from  the  charge 
of  imprudence  nor  cruelty  fdj. 

The  common  people  were  irritated  by  a blow  which  touched  them 
fo  deeply,  and  treated  the  Spaniards  ever  after  as  the  mortal  enemies  of 
their  country.  Some  Mexican  troops  aflaulted  their  quarters  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  that  they  broke  down  a part  of  the  wall,  undermined  the 
palace  in  different  places,  and  burned  their  ammunition,  but  they  were 
repelled  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  mulketry,  by  which  the  Spa- 
niards had  an  opportunity  of  repairing  the  wall.  That  night  the  Spa- 
niards repofed  purely  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  but  the  day  after  the 
affault  was  fo  furious,  that  they  thought  they  muff  have  perifhed, 
and  certainly  not  one  of  them  would  have  remained  alive,  five  or  fix 


( c ) The  Mexican  hiftorians,  Sahagun,  in  his  hillory,  Las  Cafas,  in  his  formidable  ac- 
count of  the  deftrutìion  of  the  Indies,  and  Gomara,  in  his  Chronicle,  affirm,  that  the  ava- 
rice of  Alvarado  tvas  the  caute  of  the  daughter  committed  on  the  Mexican  nobility  ; but  we 
cannot  believe  it  without  lironger  proofs.  Gomara  and  Las  Cafas  have  unquellionably  fol- 
lowed Sahagnn  in  this  opinion,  and  he  mull  have  received  it  from  the  Mexicans,  who,  being  the 
enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  are  not  to  be  trufted  in  this  matter, 

(d)  It  is  altogether  incredible  that  the  Mexicans  Ihculd  upon  occalion  of  the  dance,  have 
plotted  againfl  the  Spaniards,  that  treafon  which  fome  hitlorians  have  fnppofed,  and  Hill  more 
that  they  had  aélually  prepared  the  vclfels  in  which  they  were  to  boil  the  flefh  of  the  Spani- 
ards, as  Torquemada  fays.  Thefe  are  fables  invented  to  juflify  Alvarado.  What  appears  the 
mod  probable  folution  of  this  event  is,  that  the  Tlafcalans  out  of  the  great  hatred  which  they 
bore  to  the  Mexicans,  infpired  Alvarado  with  fufpicions  of  this  pretended  treachery.  The 
hillory  of  the  conquelt  furniflies  us  with  many  examples  of  fuch  kind  of  artful  dcfigni'ng  con- 
dudl  >n  the  Tlafcalans. 
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of  them  being  already  killed,  had  not  the  king  fhewn  himfelf  to  the  ^ K ^ 

croud  of  afiaulters,  and  by  his  authority  reftrained  their  fury.  Refpedt 
to  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign  checked  the  multitude  from  con- 
tinuing the  attack  upon  the  Spanilh  quarters  -,  but  it  did  not  make 
them  defili:  from  other  hoftilities  ; they  burned  the  four  brigantines 
which  Cortes  had  ordered  to  be  built,  in  order  to  fave  himfelf  in  them 
provided  he  could  not  at  any  time  make  his  efcape  by  the  roads  made 
upon  the  lake,  and  refolved  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards  by  famine  de- 
nying them  provifions,  and  contriving  to  hinder  the  introduction  of 
any  to  them,  by  drawing  a ditch  all  round  their  quarters. 

In  this  fituation  the  Spaniards  found  themfelves  in  Mexico,  when 
Alvarado  fent  advice  to  Cortes,  requeuing  him  by  two  different  mef- 
fages,  carried  by  the  Tlafcalans,  to  halien  his  return,  unlefs  he  chofe  to 
let  them  all  perifli.  The  fame  thing  was  defired  by  Montezuma,  who 
acquainted  him  how  diftrefied  he  was  at  the  infurreCtion  of  his  valfals, 
which,  however,  had  been  occafioned  by  the  rafh  and  bloody  attempt 
of  the  captain  Tonatuih. 

Cortes  after  having  given  orders  to  tranfplant  the  colony  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  a more  convenient  fituation,  near  the  port  of  Chalchuihcue- 
can  (although  this  was  not  then  executed),  marched  with  his  people 
by  long  journeys  towards  the  capital.  In  Tlafcala,  he  was  magni- 
ficently lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  Maxixcatzin.  There  he 
made  a review  of  his  troops,  and  found  them  confidi  of  ninety-fix 
horfes,  and  thirteen  hundred  Spanilh  infantry,  to  which  two  thoufand 
Tlafcalans  were  added  by  the  republic.  With  this  army  he  marched 
into  Mexico  on  the  24th  of  June.  He  met  with  no  oppofition  to  his 
entry,  but  very  foon  he  was  fenfible  of  a ferment  among  the  people, 
not  only  from  feeing  few  or  none  of  them  in  the  ftreets,  but  alfo  by 
their  having  raifed  fome  bridges  from  the  canals.  When  he  entered  in- 
to the  quarters  with  the  rejoicing  which  is  eafy  to  be  imagined  on  both 
fides,  Montezuma  came  to  meet  him  in  the  court  with  the  moft  ob- 
fequious  demonftrations  of  friendfhip  ; but  Cortes,  either  grown  info- 
lent  from  the  victory  obtained  over  Narvaez,  the  number  of  people 
under  his  command,  or  being  perfuaded  that  it  was  neceffary  to  affed: 
to  believe  the  king  blameable  for  the  difturbance  made  by  his  vaffals, 
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BOOK  IX.  paffed  along  without  paying  any  attention  towards  him.  The  king, 
v pierced  to  the  heart  at  feeing  himfelf  fo  difdainfully  treated,  retired 
to  his  apartment,  where  his  affliction  was  Itili  increafed  by  the  infor- 
mation brought  by  his  fervants  that  the  Spanilh  general  had  exprdfed 
himfelf  in  words  mod:  injurious  to  his  majefty  (f). 

Cortes  reprimanded  the  captain  Alvarado  with  great  feverity,  and 
would  certainly  have  inflicted  upon  him  the  punifhment  he  deferved,  if 
the  circumftances  of  the  time  and  the  perfon  had  permitted.  He  forefaw 
the  great  ftorm  which  was  now  to  pour  upon  them,  and  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  have  created  himfelf  an  enemy,  upon 
an  occafion  of  fo  much  danger,  of  one  of  the  braveft  captains  he  had 
in  his  army. 

With  the  new  troops  which  Cortes  brought  to  Mexico,  he  had  an 
army  of  nine  thoufand  men,  but  there  not  being  accommodation  for 
them  all  in  the  quarters,  they  occupied  fome  of  thofe  buildings  which 
were  within  the  enclofure  of  the  greater  temple,  and  the  nearefl  to  the 
quarters.  From  their  multitude  alfo  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  already 
occafioned  by  the  want  of  a market,  was  augmented,  for  the  Mexicans, 
in  hatred  to  the  Spaniards,  would  no  longer  hold  any.  Cortes  there- 
fore fent  to  tell  Montezuma,  with  flrong  threats,  that  he  fhould  give 
orders  for  a market  to  be  held,  that  they  might  provide  themfelves 
with  every  thing  neceffary.  Montezuma  anfwered,  that  the  perfons 
of  the  greateft  authority  to  whom  he  could  truft  the  execution  of  fuch  an 
order,  were  all,  as  he  was,  in  prifon  ; that  fome  of  them  muff  be  fet 
at  liberty,  that  his  wifh  might  be  accomplifhed,  Cortes  let  the  prince 
Cuitlahuatzin,  the  brother  of  Montezuma,  out  of  confinement,  not 

( e ) The  hiftorian  Solis  is  not  difpofed  to  believe  that  this  mark  of  contempt  was  (hewn  by 
Cortes  to  Montezuma  ; and  in  order  to  vindicate  that  general,  he  wrongs  B.  Diaz,  who 
affirms,  it  as  having  been  an  eye-witnefs  ; and  Herrera,  who  relates  it  on  the  fupport  of  good 
documents.  He  undefervedly  accufes  B.  Diaz  of  partiality  againft  Cortes  ; and  of  Herrera 
be  fays,  that  it  is  to  be  fufpe&ed  that  he  chofe  to  adopt  the  account  of  B.  Diaz,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  ufe  of  a fentence  of  Tacitus  ; ambition , he  adds,  dangerous  to  bijiorians , but  to 
none  more  than  Solis  himfelf  ; for  every  impartial  and  well-informed  perfon  in  the  hiflory  of 
Mexico  will  perceive,  in  reading  the  works  of  Solis,  that  this  author,  inilead  of  adjuring  the 
fentcnces  to  the  relation,  on  the  contrary,  adjufts  the  relation  to  the  fentences.  Laftly,  as 
he  adduces  no  better  reafons  than  thofe  offered  by  B.  Diaz,  we  ought  to  give  more  credit  to 
the  latter  as  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  fa&. 
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forefeeing  that  the  liberty  of  that  prince  would  be  the  caufe  of  ruin  to 
the  Spaniards.  Cuitlahuatzin  never  returned  to  the  quarters,  nor  re- 
eftablifhed  the  market,  either  becauiehe  would  not  favour  the  Spaniards, 
or  becaufe  the  Mexicans  would  not  confent  to  it,  but  compelled  hitn 
to  exercife  his  poft  of  general.  In  fadt,  it  was  he  who  from  that  time 
commanded  the  troops,  and  diredled  all  the  hoftilities  againft  the 
Spaniards,  until  at  laft,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  was  eledted 
king  of  Mexico. 

On  the  day  on  which  Cortes  entered  into  Mexico,  there  was  no  move- 
ment made  by  the  people;  but  the  day  after  they  began  to  fling 
and  fhoot  lb  many  firones  at  the  Spaniards,  that  they  appeared,  as 
Ccrtes  fays,  like  a temped:  ; and  fo  many  arrows,  that  they  covered 
the  pavement  of  the  court  and  the  terraces  of  the  palace;  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  aflaulters  was  fo  great,  that  they  covered  all  the  ground  of 
the  ftreets.  Cortes  did  not  think  it  proper  to  dand  wholly  upon  his 
defence,  led:  that  fhould  be  afcribed  to  cowardice,  and  infpire  the  enemy 
with  more  courage.  He  made  a filly  out  upon  them  with  four  hun- 
dred men,  part  Spaniards  and  part  Tlafcalans.  The  Mexicans  retired 
with  little  lofs,  and  Cortes,  after  having  made  dre  be  fet  to  fome  of  the 
houfes,  returned  to  his  quarters  ; but  finding  that  the  enemy  continued 
their  hodilities,  he  made  the  captain  Ordaz  go  out  with  two  hundred 
foldiers  againft  them.  The  Mexicans  affedted  to  be  put  into  confu- 
don,  and  to  dy,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a diftance  from  their 
quarters,  in  which  they  fucceeded  ; for  fuddenly  the  Spaniards  found 
themfelves  furrounded  by  the  Mexicans  on  all  fides,  and  attacked  by  a 
bodv  of  troops  in  front  and  another  behind,  but  in  fuch  a tumultuous 
manner,  that  their  diforder  impeded  their  adtion.  At  the  fame  time 
appeared  a numerous  rabble  on  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  who  kept  up  a 
conftant  fhower  of  arrows  and  ftones.  The  Spaniards  found  them- 
felves now  in  imminent  danger,  and  this  occafion  was  certainly  one  of 
thofe  bn  which  the  brave  Ordaz  dilplayed  his  fkill  and  courage.  The 
conteft  was  moft  bloody,  but  with  no  great  lofs  to  the  Spaniards,  who, 
with  their  guns  and  crofs-bows  cleared  the  terraces,  and  with  their 
pikes  and  fwords  repelled  the  multitude  which  deluged  the  ftreets, 
and  at  laft  were  able  to  retire  to  their  quarters,  leaving  many  Mexicans, 
though  not  more  than  eight  of  their  own  people,  killed  ; but  they 
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were 


were  almofl:  all  wounded,  and  even  Ordaz  himfelf.  Amongft  the  diftreflhs 
fuffered  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Mexicans  that  day,  the  fetting  fire 
to  different  parts  of  the  quarters  was  one,  and  the  fire  was  fo  violent  in 
fonie  places,  that  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  throw  down  the  wall, 
and  defend  the  breach  with  the  artillery,  and  a number  of  foldiers 
whom  they  Rationed  there,  till  night,  when  the  enemy  gave  them  op- 
portunity to  rebuild  the  wall  and  take  care  of  the  wounded. 

The  following  day,  the  26th  of  June,  the  affault  was  more  terrible, 
and  the  fury  of  the  Mexicans  filili  greater.  The  Spaniards  defended 
themfelves  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  which  committed  uncom- 
mon havock  upon  their  enemy  ; but  as  the  number  of  them  was  in- 
finite, they  covered  the  fight  of  the  dead  with  frefh  fubflitutes  in 
their  place.  Cortes  perceiving  their  obfldnacy,  fallied  out  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  fighting  his  way  through  one 
of  the  principal  flxeets  of  the  city,  took  pofiefiion  of  fome  of  the 
bridges  fet  fire  to  fome  houfes,  and  after  continuing  in  aftion  almofl: 
the  whole  day,  he  returned  to  the  quarters  with  more  than  fifty  Spa- 
niards wounded,  leaving  innumerable  Mexicans  dead  in  the  flxeets. 

Experience  had  made  Cortes  fenfible,  that  the  greatefl:  annoyance 
his  troops  met  with  was  from  the  terraces  of  the  houfes  ; to  fliun 
which  in  future  he  ordered  three  machines  of  war  to  be  conflxudted, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Mantas , fo  large  that  each  of  them  would  carry 
twenty  armed  foldiers,  covered  with  a flxong  roof  to  defend  them  from 
the  ftones  thrown  from  the  terraces,  furnifhed  with  wheels  alfo  to 
make  them  eafy  to  move,  and  little  windows  or  port-holes  for  the 
difcharge  of  their  guns. 

While  thofe  machines  were  conftrudb'ng,  great  changes  took  place 
at  court.  Montezuma,  having  afcended  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
palace,  obferved  from  it  one  of  the  above  mentioned  engagements, 
andamongfl  the  multitude  his  brother  Cuitlahuatzin,  commanding  the 
Mexican  troops.  At  the  fight  of  fo  many  objects  of  misfortune,  his 
mind  was  feized  with  a croud  of  melancholy  thoughts.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  faw  the  danger  he  was  in  of  lofing  both  his  crown  and  his 
life;  and  on  the  other,  the  deflxudtion  of  the  buildings  of  his  capital, 
the  daughter  of  his  vaflals,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  enemies  -,  and  found 
there  was  no  other  remedy  to  all  thofe  evils  but  the  immediate  depar- 
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ture  of  the  Spaniards.  In  thefe  meditations  he  palled  the  night,  and  bgokix. 
the  day  following  he  fent  early  for  Cortes,  and  fpoke  to  him  on  the  v 
fubjedt,  praying  him  earnestly  not  to  defer  any  longer  his  removal 
from  that  city.  Cortes  required  no  fuch  intreaty  to  refolve  upon  his 
retreat  from  it.  He  found  provifions  were  fcanty  in  extreme;  food 
was  given  to  the  foldiers  by  meafure,  and  that  fo  little,  it  was 
Sufficient  only  to  fupport  life,  not  the  Strength  necefiary  to  oppofe  fuch 
enemies  as  inceffantly  harafled  them.  In  fhort,  he  faw  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  render  himfelf  mailer  of  that  city  as  he  intended,  nor  could 
he  even  fubfifl  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  no  fmali  regret 
to  abandon  the  undertaking  he  had  begun,  lofing  in  one  moment,  by 
his  departure  all  the  advantages  which  his  courage,  his  induflry,  and 
his  good  fortune  had  gained  him;  but  fubmitting  to  the  circumflances 
of  his  fituation,  he  anfwered  the  king,  that  he  was  ready  to  depart  for 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  provided  his  fubjedts  would  lay  down  their 
arms. 

This  conference 

through  the  quarters,  on  account  of  a general  afiault  of  the  Mexicans,  addrefswthc 
On  every  fide  they  attempted  to  mount  the  walls,  on  purpofe  to  enter  peoij!c‘ 
while  fome  troops  of  archers,  conveniently  polled,  Shot  an  immenfe 
multitude  of  arrows,  to  check  the  opposition  made  by  the  befieged, 
while  fome  of  the  befiegers  pufhed  fo  StrenuouSly  forward,  that,  in 
fpite  of  the  artillery  and  muikets,  they  got  within  the  quarters,  and 
began  to  fight  man  to  man  with  the  Spaniards,  who,  thinking  them- 
felves  now  almofl  vanquished  and  overpowered  by  the  multitude, 
fought  with  defperation.  Montezuma,  obferving  this  moment  of  the 
confidi,  and  his  own  immediate  danger,  refolved  to  let  himfelf  be 
feen,  in  order  to  refrain  by  his  prefence  and  his  voice  the  fury  of  his 
fubjedts.  Having  for  this  purpofe  put  on  the  royal  enfigns,  and  at- 
tended by  fome  of  his  ministers  and  two  hundred  Spaniards,  he  mount- 
ed on  a terrace  and  Shewed  himfelf  to  the  people,  his  ministers  mak- 
ing a Signal  for  filence,  that  they  might  hear  the  voice  of  their  fove- 
vereign.  At  the  fight  of  the  king  the  afiault  ceafed,  all  were  mute, 
and  fome  in  reverence  kneeled  down.  He  fpoke  in  an  audible  voice, 
and  addreSTed  them  to  the  following  effedt  : If  the  motive  which 

,f  induces  you  to  take  arms  again  ft  thofe  Strangers  is  your  zeal  for  my 

Vox.  II.  P “ liberty, 

11 


was  hardly  ended,  when  “ To  arms”  was  cried  S;CT*  xvr- 
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“ liberty,  I thank  you  for  the  love  and  fidelity  you  iliew  me  ; but  you 
“ deceive  yourfelves  in  thinking  me  a prifoner,  for  it  is  in  my  own 
“ option  to  leave  this  palace  of  my  late  father,  and  return  to  my  own, 
“ whenever  I chufe  it.  If  your  refentment  is  caufed  by  their  Fay  in 
“ this  court,  I acquaint  you  that  they  have  given  me  afiiirance,  and  I 
“ affure  you,  that  they  will  depart  as  loon  as  you  will  lay  down  your 
“ arms.  Quiet  therefore  your  emotions  ; let  your  fidelity  to  me  ap- 
“ pear  in  this,  unlefs  what  I have  heard  is  true,  that  you  have  fworri 
“ to  another  that  obedience  which  you  owe  to  me  ; which  I cannot 
“ believe,  nor  can  you  ever  do,  without  drawing  the  vengeance  of 
“ heaven  down  upon  you.” 

The  people  remained  filent  for  fometime,  until  a Mexican  (/’),  more 
daring  than  the  reft,  raifed  his  voice,  calling  the  king  cowardly  and 
effeminate,  and  fitter  to  manage  a fpindle  and  a fhuttle  than  to  govern 
a nation  fo  courageous  ; and  reproaching  him  for  having,  from  his 
cowardice  and  bafenefs,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  made  the  prifoner  of 
his  enemies  : and  not  content  with  reviling  him  with  words,  taking 
a bow  in  his  hand,  he  fhot  an  arrow  at  him.  The  common  people, 
who  are  always  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  firft  impulfe  which  is  given 
them,  quickly  followed  his  example  ; reproaches  and  contumelious 
language  were  heard  on  every  fide  ; and  Ihowers  of  ftones  and  arrows 
poured  towards  the  quarter  where  the  king  flood.  The  S.panifh 
hiftorians  fay,  that  although  the  perfon  of  the  king  was  covered  with 
two  lhields,  he  was  wounded  by  a blow  from  a ftone  on  the  head,  by 
another  in  the  leg,  and  by  an  arrow  in  the  arm.  He  was  immediately 
carried  by  his  fervants  to  his  chamber,  more  wounded  in  foul  by  anger 
and  vexation,  than  hurt  by  the  facrilegious  weapons  of  his  fubjeds. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Mexicans  perfifted  in  their  attacks,  and 
the  Spaniards  in  their  defence,  until  fome  nobles  called  Cortes  to  that 
fame  place  where  the  king  had  received  his  wounds,  in  order  to  treat 
with  him  about  certain  articles,  of  which  we  do  not  find  any  hiftorian 
give  a proper  and  clear  account.  Cortes  demanded  of  them  why  they 
were  inclined  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  having  done  them  no  wrong  ? 
“ If  you  would  avoid  farther  hoftilities  (faidthey),  depart  immediately 

(/”)  Acolla  fays,  that  the  Mexican  who  fpokc  thefc  infults  to  the  king  was  Quauhtemotzin, 
his  nephew,  and  the  lati  king  of  Mexico. 

ft 
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t(  from  this  city;  if  not,  we  are  refolved  to  die,  or  to  kill  you  all.” 

Cortes  replied,  that  he  did  not  Complain  to  them  becaufe  he  was  afraid  ' v J 
of  their  arms,  but  becaufe  he  was  pained  to  be  obliged  to  kilt  To  many, 
of  them  and  deftroy  fo  beautiful  a city.  The  nobles  went  away, 
repeating  their  menaces. 

The  three  warlike  machines  being  at  length  finifhed,  Cortes  went 
out  with  them  early  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  proceeded  through  one 
of  the  principal  flreets  of  the  city  with  three  thoufand  Tlafcalans  and 
other  auxiliary  troops,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ten 
pieces  of  artillery.  When  they  came  to  the  bridge  over  the  firfl  canal, 
they  drew  the  machines  and  fcaling-ladders  near  to  the  houfes,  in  order 
to  drive  the  crowds  from  the  terraces  ; but  the  flones  were  fo  many  and 
fo  large  which  were  thrown  at  the  machines,  that  they  broke  through 
them.  The  Spaniards  fought  courageoufly  until  mid-day,  without 
being  able  to  take  pofieffion  of  the  bridge  ; on  which  account  they  re- 
turned in  dtarne  to  their  quarters,  leaving  one  man  killed,  and  carry- 
ing back  many  wounded. 

The  Mexicans  having  been  greatly  encouraged  by  this  lad;  event,  Sect.xvii. 
five  hundred  nobles  fortified  themfelves  in  the  upper  area  of  the  ereater  Jemb!eef1- 

r v o gagement  m 

temple,  well  furnifhed  with  arms  and  provifions,  and  from  thence  the  temple, 
began  to  do  great  damage  to  the  Spaniards  with  ftones  and  arrows, 
while  other  Mexican  troops  attacked  them  by  the  flreets.  Cortes  fent 
a captain  with  a hundred  foldiers  to  drive  the  nobles  from  that  flation, 
which,  being  fo  very  high  and  neighbouring,  entirely  commanded  the 
quarters  ; but  having  made  three  different  attempts  to  afcend  there, 
they  were  vigoroufly  repulled.  The  general  then  determined  to  make 
the  affault  upon  the  temple  himfelf,  although  he  fill  buffered  from  a 
fevere  wound  he  had  received  in  his  left  hand  ever  lìnee  the  firfl 
engagement.  He  tied  his  fhield  to  his  arm,  and  having  caufed  the 
temple  to  be  furrounded  by  a fufheient  number  of  Spaniards  and 
Tlafcalans,  began  to  afcend  the  flairs  of  it  with  a great  part  of  his 
people.  The  nobles  who  were  now  befieged  difputed  their  afeent 
with  great  courage,  and  overturned  fome  of  the  Spaniards  ; in  the 
mean  while,  other  Mexican  troops  having  entered  the  lower  area, 

, fought  fu  rio  u fly  with  thofe  who  furrounded  the  temple.  Cortes, 
though  not  without  the  utmofl  fatigue  and  difficulty,  at  lail  gained 
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BOOK  IX.  the  upper  area  along  with  his  party.  Now  came  on  the  greateft  heat 
" and  danger  of  the  conteft,  which  lafted  upwards  of  three  hours.  Part 
of  the  Mexicans  died  by  the  point  of  the  fword,  and  part  threw 
themfelves  down  to  the  lower  floors  of  the  temple,  where  they  con- 
tinued the  fight  until  they  were  all  killed.  Cortes  ordered  the  fandtu- 
ary  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  returned  in  good  order  to  the  quarters. 
Forty-fix  Spaniards  loft  their  lives  in  this  addon,  and  all  the  reft 
came  off  wounded  and  bathed  in  blood.  This  fpirited  aflault  wa3 
one  of  thofe  in  which  the  opponents  fought  with  the  greateft  courage 
on  both  fides,  and  on  that  account  the  Tlafcalans  as  well  as  the  Mexi- 
cans reprefented  it  in  their  paintings  after  the  conqueft  (g). 

Some  hiftorians  have  added  the  circumftance  of  the  great  danger  in 
which,  according  to  their  account,  Cortes  was  of  being  precipitated 
from  the  upper  area  by  two  Mexicans,  who  being  refolved  to  facpfice 
their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country,  feized  Cortes  in  their  arms 
upon  the  edge  of  it  in  order  to  drag  him  along  with  themfelves  in  their 
fall  from  thence,  trufting  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  death  of  that 
general  ; but  this  fad,  of  which  neither  Cortes  nor  Bernal  Diaz,  nor 
Gomara,  nor  any  other  of  the  more  ancient  hiftorians  make  mention, 
is  rendered  Itili  more  improbable  by  the  circumftances  added  to  it  by 
fome  modern  authors  (/>). 

Cortes  having  returned  to  the  quarters,  had  a frefh  conference 
with  fome  refpedable  perfons  among  the  Mexicans,  reprefenting 
to  them  the  Ioffes  they  fuftained  from  the  Spanifh  arms.  They 
anfwered,  that  it  was  of  no  importance  to  them  provided  the  Spani- 
ards were  deftroyed  j that  if  they  were  not  all  cut  oif  by  the  Mexicans, 

(£)  The  differences  of  opinion  among  hililorians  refpeTing  the  order  and  circumftances  of 
the  engagements  which  happened  in  thofe  days,  is  inexpreffible.  We  follow  the  account  given 
by  Cortes,  conlidering  him  the  bell  authority. 

(i)  Solis  fays,  that  the  two  Mexicans  approached  on  their  knees  to  Cortes,  in  the  aft  of  implor- 
ing his  mercy,  and  without  delay  threw  themfelves  downwards  with  their  prey  in  their  hands,  in- 
crcafng  the  violence  of  the  effort  with  their  natural  weight  ; that  Cortes  got  clear  of  them  and  repnlfcd 
them,  though  not  without  difficulty.  We  find  it  rather  difficult  to  believe  Cortes  poffeffed  of  fuch 
furprifing  force  : the  very  humane  gentlemen  Raynal  and  Robertfon,  moved  with  companion 
it  would  appear,  for  the  danger  Cortes  was  in,  have  provided  fonie  kind  of  unknown  battlements 
and  iron  rails,  by  which  he  faved  himfelf  until  he  got  clear  of  the  Mexicans  y but  neither  did 
the  Mexicans  ever  make  iron  rails,  nor  had  that  temple  any  battlements.  It  is  wonderful  that 
thefe  authors,  fo  incredulous  concerning  what  is  atteiled  by  the  Spanifh  and  Indian  writers, 
Ihould  yet  believe  what  is  neither  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  authors  nor  probable  in 
«fell. 

they 
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they  would  infallibly  perilh  by  famine  Ihut  up  in  their  quarters.  Cor-  BOOK  IX. 

tes  having  obferved.  that  night  fome  inattention  and  want  of  vigilance  

among  the  citizens,  fallied  out  with  lbme  companies  ojf  fojdiers,  and 
proceeding  through  one  of  the  principal  ftreets  of  the  city,  he  fet  fire 
to  more  than  three  hundred  houfes  (/). 

The  next  day  his  machines  being  repaired,  he  went  out  with  them 
and  the  greatell  part  of  his  troops,  and  directed  his  courfe  along  the 
great  road  of  Iztapalapan  with  more  fuccels  than  before  j for  in  fpite 
of  a vigorous  refinance  from  the  enemies  in  their  intrenchments  made 
to  defend  them  from  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards,  he  took  pofieffion  of 
the  four  firll  bridges,  and  fet  fire  to  fome  of  the  houfes  upon  that 
road,  and  made  ufe  of  the  ruins  to  fill  up  the  ditches  and  canals, 
that  there  might  be  no  difficulty  of  paflage  if  the  Mexicans  ffiould 
raife  the  bridges.  He  left  a fufficient  garrifon  upon  the  polls  which 
he  had  taken,  and  returned  to  quarters  with  many  wounded,  leaving 
ten  or  twelve  dead  behind  him.  ‘ . 

The  day  after  he  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  fame  road,  took 
the  three*  bridges  which  remained,  and  charging  the  enemy  which 
defended  them,  he  at  laft  got  upon  the  plain  land.  Whilll  he  was  at- 
tending to  fill  up  the  laft  ditches,  to  facilitate  as  is  probable  his  re- 
treat from  that  capital  by  means  of  that  fame  road  by  which  he  had 
been  now  feven  months  entered,,  he  was  told  that  the  Mexicans  were 
willing  to  capitulate  ; apd,  in  order,  to  hear  their  propoli  tions,  he 
returned  in  halle  to  the  quarters  with  the  cavalry,  leaving  the  in- 
fantry to  guard  the  bridges.  The  Mexicans  intimated  that  they  were 
ready  to  defili  from  all  hollilities  ; but,  that  the  capitulation  might 
take  place,  it  was  necelfary  to  have  the  high-priell,  who  had  been 
made  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  made  the  aflault  upon  the, 
temple  : Cortes  fet  him  at  liberty,  and  a fufpenfion  of  arms  took  place. 

This,  appears  to  have  been  a mere  llratagem  of  the  electors  to  recover 
the  chief  of  their  religion,  for  whole  perfon  they  had  occafion  to 
anoint  the  new  king  whom  they  had  chofen,  or  were  going  now  to 
chufe  ; for  Cortes  had  hardly  obtained  a cefiation  of  arms,  when 
fome  Tlalcalans  arrived  with  the  news  that  the  Mexicans  had  retaken 

(/)  Bernal  Diaz  fays,  that  it  was  a gre  it  fatigue  to  make  them  burn,  from  their  being  covered 
with  terraces  and  leparated  from  each  other. 
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BOOK  IX.  the  bridges  and  killed  fome  Spaniards,  and  that  a great  body  of  war  - 
riors  were  coming  againft  the  quarters;  Cortes  went  immediately  to 
meet  them  with  the  cavalry,  and  making  way  through  them  with  the 
ut  mo  ft  difficulty  and  danger,  he  recovered  the  bridges,  but  whilft  he 
was  retaking  the  laft,  the  Mexicans  had  again  taken  the  four  firft, 
and  had  began  to  draw  out  the  materials  with  which  the  ditches  had 
been  filled  up  by  the  Spaniards.  The  general  returned  at  length  to 
regain  them,  and  then  retired  to  the  quarters  with  his  people,  who  were 
now  all  weary,  melancholy,  and  wounded. 

Cortes,  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  reprefents  the  great  danger  he  was 
in,  that  day,  of  lofing  his  life,  and  afcribes  it  to  particular  providence 
that  he  efcaped  from  among  ftich  a multitude  of  enemies.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  from  the  moment  they  rofe  againft  the  Spaniards,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  have  deftroyed  them  with  all  their  allies,  if 
they  had  oblerved  a better  order  in  fighting,  and  if  there  had  been 
more  agreement  among  the  inferior  officers  who  led  on  the  attacks  ; 
but  they  could  not  agree  among  themfelves,  as  will  appear  hereafter, 
and  the  populace  were  merely  actuated  by  their  tumultuous  fury.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  Spaniards  mu  ft  have 
appeared  to  them  to  have  been  made  of  iron  ; for  they  neither  yielded 
to  the  diftrefs  of  famine,  nor  to  the  neceffity  of  fieep,  nor  to  continual 
fatigue  and  wounds  ; after  having  employed  all  the  day  in  combating 
with  their  enemies,  they  fpent  the  night  in  burying  the  dead,  curing  the 
wounded,  and  repairing  the  damages  done  to  their  quarters  during  the 
day  by  the  Mexicans,  and  even  in  the  little  time  which  they  allowed 
for  repofe,  they  never  quitted  their  arms,  but  were  always  ready  to 
rife  before  their  enemy.  But  the  hardinefs  of  their  troops  will  appear 
ftill  more  extraordinary  in  thole  terrible  engagements  which  we  filali 
prefently  relate. 

Sect.  On  one  of  thofe  days,  probably  the  thirtieth  of  June,  died,  in  the 
Death  of  idno-  Quarters  °f  the  Spaniards,  the  king  Montezuma,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
Montezuma,  year  of  his  age,  in  the  eighteenth  of  his  reign,  and  the  feventh  month 
lords°.thtr  of  his  imprifonment.  With  regard  to  the  caufe  and  the  circumftances 
of  his  death,  there  is  fo  great  a difference  and  contradiction  among 
hiftorians,  it  is  altogether  dmpoffible  to  afcertain  the  truth.  The 
Mexican  hiftorians  blame  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Spanilh  hiftorians 
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accuie  the  Mexicans  of  it  (/è).  We  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  the  BOOK IX. 

Spaniards  fhould  refolve  to  take  away  the  life  of  a king  to  whom  they  vr^*^ 

owed  fo  many  benefits , and  from  whofe  death  they  could  only  expeót 

new  misfortunes.  His  lofs  was  lamented,  if  we  are  to  credit  Bernal  Diaz, 

an  eye-witnefs  and  mod  faithful  writer,  not  lefs  by  Cortes  and  every 

one  of  his  officers  and  foldiers,  than  if  he  had  been  their  father.  He 

fhewed  them  infinite  favour  and  kindnefs,  whether  it  had  been  from 

natural  inclination  or  fear  ; he  always  appeared  to  them  to  be  their 

friend  at  heart,  at  lead  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  the  contrary,  nor 

was  it  ever  known  that  he  fpoke  like  an  enemy  of  them,  as  they 

themfelves  proteded. 

His  good  and  bad  qualities  may  be  gathered  from  an  account  of  his 
adlions.  He  was  circumfpedt,  magnificent,  liberal,  zealous  for  judice, 
and  grateful  for  the  fervices  of  his  fubjedts  -,  but  his  referve  and  di- 
dance made  the  throne  inacceffible  to  the  complaints  of  his  people. 

His  magnificence  and  liberality  were  fupported  by  the  burdens  laid  on 
his  fubjedts,  and  his  judice  degenerated  into  cruelty.  He  was  exadt 
and  pundtual  in  every  thing  appertaining  to  religion,  and  jealous  of  the 
worfhip  of  his  gods  and  the  obfervance  of  rites  (/).  In  his  youth  he 
was  inclined  to  war  and  courageous,  and  came  off  conqueror,  accord- 
ing to  hidory,  in  nine  battles  ; but  in  the  lad  year  of  his  reign,  do- 
medic  pleafures,  the  fame  of  the  fird  victories  of  the  Spaniards,  and, 
above  all,  fuperdition,  weakened  and  debafed  his  mind  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  he  appeared,  as  his  fubjedts  reproached  him,  to  have  changed  his 
fex.  He  delighted  greatly  in  mufic  and  the  chace,  and  was  as  dex- 
trous in  the  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow  as  in  that  of  the  fhooting-tube. 

He  was  a perfon  of  a good  dature,  but  of  an  indifferent  complexion, 
and  of  a long  vifage  with  lively  eyes. 

(I)  Cortes  and  Gomara  affirm,  that  Montezuma  died  of  the  blow  from  the  ftone  with  which, 
his  people  hit  him  on  the  head,  Solis  fays  his  death  was  occafioned  by  his  not  having  his 
wound  drefled.  Bernal  Diaz  adds  to  this  omiffion  and  negledf,  his  voluntary  abitinence  from 
food.  The  chronicler  Herrera  fays,  that  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  but  that  he  died  or  a broken 
heart.  Sahagun,  and  other  Mexican  hiftorians,  affirm,  that  the  Spaniards  killed  him,  and  one 
of  them  mentions  the  circumftance  of  a foldier  having  pierced  him  with  an  eel-ipear. 

(/)  Solis  fays  that  Montezuma  hardly  bent  his  neck,  that  is  bowed  his  head  to  his  gods  ; that 
he  had  a higher  idea  of  himfelf  than  of  them,  &c.  He  adds  alfo,  that  the  devil  favoured  him 
with  frequent  vifts.  Such  credulity  does  not  become  the  greater  hifloriographer  of  the  Indies. 
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KOOK  ix.  He  left  at  his  death  feveral  Tons,  of  whom  three  periihed  that  un- 


lucky night  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  either  by  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  themfelves,  as  the  Mexicans  affirm,  or  bv  the  hands  of  the 
Mexicans,  as  the  Spaniards  report.  Of  thofe  who  furvived,  the  moft 
remarkable  was  Johualicahuatzin,  or  Don  Pedro  Motezuma , and  of 
him  defcended  the  Counts  Montezuma  and  Tula.  Montezuma  had 
this  fon  by  Miahuaxochitl,  the  daughter  of  Ixtlilcuechahuac,  lord 
of  Tollan.  By  another  wife  he  had  Tecuichpotzin,  a beautiful  prin- 
cefs,  from  whom  defcended  the  two  noble  houfes  of  Cano  Montezuma 
and  Andreda  Montezuma.  The  Catholic  kings  granted  fingular 
privileges  to  the  pofterity  of  Montezuma,  on  account  of  the  unparal- 
leled fervice  rendered  by  that  monarch  in  voluntarily  incorporating  a 
kingdom  fo  great  and  rich  as  Mexico  with  the  crown  of  Caflile. 
Neither  the  repeated  importunities  made  to  him  by  Cortes,  nor  the 
continual  exhortations  of  Olmedo,  particularly  in  the  laft  days  of 
his  life,  were  fufficient  to  prevail  upon  him  to  embrace  Chriflianity. 

As  loon  as  the  king  died,  Cortes  communicated  intelligence  of  his 
death  to  the  prince  Cuitlahuatzin,  by  means  of  two  illuftrious  perfons 
who  had  been  prefent  at  his  death,  and  a little  after  he  made  the 
royal  corpfe  be  carried  out  by  fix  nobles,  attended  by  feveral  priexb, 
who  had  likewife  been  in  prifon  (//;).  The  fight  of  it  excited  much 
mourning  among  the  people  ; the  lad;  homage  which  they  pay  to  their 
fovereign,  extolling  his  virtues  to  the  flars,  whom  a fliort  time  before 
they  could  find  pofiefied  of  nothing  but  weaknefles  and  vice.  The 
nobility,  after  fhedding  abundance  of  tears  on  the  cold  body  of  their 
unfortunate  king,  carried  it  to  a place  of  the  city  called  Copalco  («), 
where  they  burned  it  with  the  ulual  ceremonies,  and  buried  the  afhes 

( >n ) Torquemada,  and  other  authors,  fay,  that  Montezuma’s  dead  body  was  thrown  into 
the  Ttbuajoc,  along  with  others;  but  from  the  accounts  of  Cartes  and  B.  Diaz,  it  is  certain  lhat 
it  was  carried  out  of  the  quarters  by  the  .nobles. 

(/;)  Herrera  conje&ures  that  Montezuma  was  buried  in  Chapoitepec,  becaufe  the  Spaniards 
heard  a great  mourning  towards  that  quarter,  Solis  affirms  politi vely,  that  it  was  buried  in 
Chapoitepec,  and  that  the  fepulchre  of  the  kings  was  there  ; but  this  is  totally  contrary  to  the 
truth,  becaufe  Chapoitepec  was  not  Ids  than  three  miles  dilhint  from  the  Spanifli  quarters  : 
it  was  therefore  impoflible  that  the'Spaniards  Ihould  have  overheard  the  mourning  which  was 
made  there,  efpecially  when  they  were  in  ihe  center  of  a populous  city,  and  at  a time  of  fo 
much  tumult  and  noife.  The  kings,  bclides,  had  no  fixed  place  of  burial;  and  it  is  alfo  cer- 
tain, from  the  depofitions  of  the  Mexicans,  that  Montezuma’s  allies  were  buried  at  Cupalco. 
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with  the  utmoft  refpeCt  and  veneration,  although  fome  low  illiberal  BOOK  IX. 
Mexicans  treated  the  ceremony  with  ridicule  and  abufe. 

Upon  this  fame  occafion,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what  hiftorians 
relate,  Cortes  ordered  the  dead  bodies  of  Itzquauhtzin  lord  of  Tlate- 
lolco,  and  other  imprifoned  lords,  of  whofe  names  there  is  no  mention, 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  quarters  into  a place  called  Tehuajoc,  all  of 
whom  had  been  put  to  death,  as  they  affirm,  by  order  of  Cortes, 
although  none  of  them  affign  a reafon  for  luch  a conduct,  which-, 
even  if  it  was  juft,  can  never  be  cleared  from  the  charge  of  impru- 
dence, as  the  fight  of  fuch  Daughter  muft  neceftarily  have  exafperated 
the  anger  of  the  Mexicans,  and  induced  them  to  fufpeCl  that  the  fo- 
vereign  likewife  had  been  facrificed  by  his  command  [0).  However  it 
was,  the  people  of  Tlatelolco  carried  oft*  the  dead  body  of  their  chief 
in  a veftel,  and  celebrated  his  funeral  rites  with  great  lamentation  and 
mourning. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mexicans  continued  their  attacks  with  ftill 
more  ardour.  Cortes,  although  he  made  great  Daughter  of  them  and 
came  off  always  conqueror,  yet  faw  that  the  blood  fpilt  of  his  own 
foldiers  was  a greater  lofs  than  the  advantages  obtained  by  his  victories 
eompenfated  ; and  that  at  laft  the  want  of  provifions  and  ammunition, 
and  the  multitude  of  his  enemies,  would  prevail  over  the  bravery  of 
his  troops  and  the  fuperiority  of  his  arms  : believing,  therefore,  the 
immediate  departure  of  the  Spaniards  indifpenfibly  neceffary,  he  called 
a council  of  his  captains,  to  deliberate  upon  the  method  and  time  for 
executing  fuch  refolution.  Their  opinions  were  different.  Some  of 
them  faid  that  they  ought  to  depart  by  day,  forcing  their  way  by  arms-, 
if  the  Mexicans  oppofed  them  : others  thought  that  they  fhould  de- 
part by  night  ; this  was  the  fuggeftion  of  a foldier  named  Botello,  who 
pretended  fkill  in  aftrology,  to  whom  Cortes  paid  more  deference  than 
was  proper,  having  been  induced  to  do  fo  by  having  feen  fome  of  his 
predictions  accidentally  verified.  It  was  refolved,  therefore,  the  vain 
obfervations  of  that  wretched  foldier  being  preferred  to  the  dictates  of 

(o’)  Concerning  the  death  of  thpfe  lords,  no  mention  is  made  by  Cortes,  B.  Diaz,  Gomara, 

Herrera,  and  Solis  ; but  Sahagun,  Torquemeda,  Betancourt,  a*d  the  Mexican  hiftorians,  report 
it  as  certain.  In  refpeét  to  the  latter,  and  the  fidelity  due  to  hiftory,  we  recite  the  event, 
though  one  of  great  improbability. 

VOL.  II. 
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military  {kill  and  prudence,  to  depart  during  the  night,  with  all  poffible 
fecrecy  : as  if  it  had  been  poffible  to  conceal  the  march  of  nine  thou- 
fand  men,  with  their  arms,  their  horfes,  their  artillery,  and  baggage, 
from  the  detection  of  fo  numerous  and  watchful  an  enemy.  They 
fixed  the  night  of  the  firft  of  July  for  their  departure  (y>),  a night  the 
mod;  unlucky  and  memorable  to  the  Spaniards,  from  the  great  daugh- 
ter they  differed,  on  which  account  they  gave  it  the  name  of  noche 
trifle , by  which  it  is  itili  known  in  their  hiflories.  Corte9  ordered  a 
bridge  of  wood  to  be  made,  which  could  be  carried  by  forty  men,  to 
ferve  for  the  palling  of  ditches.  He  then  made  all  the  gold,  filver, 
and  gems,  which  they  had  hitherto  amaffed,  to  be  brought  out,  took 
the  fifth  part  of  it  which  belonged  to  the  king,  and  configned  it  to  the 
officers  belonging  to  his  majefly,  declaring  the  impoffibility  which  he 
found  of  preferving  and  faving  it.  He  left  the  reft  to  his  officers  and 
foldiers,  permitting  each  of  them  to  take  what  he  pleafed  ; but  at 
the  fame  time,  he  warned  them  how  much  fitter  it  would  be  to  abandon 
it  all  to  the  enemy  j for,  when  free  of  that  weight,  they  would  find 
lefs  difficulty  to  fave  their  lives.  Many  of  them,  rather  than  be  dis- 
appointed of  the  principal  objedt  of  their  defires,  and  the  only  fruit  of 
their  labours,  loaded  themfelves  with  that  heavy  burden,  under  the 
weight  of  which  they  fell  victims  at  once  to  their  avarice  and  the  re- 
venge of  their  enemies. 

Cortes  ordered  his  march  in  the  greateft  filence  of  the  night,  which 
was  rendered  ftill  darker  by  a cloudy  iky,  and  more  troublefome  and 
dangerous  by  a fmall  rain  which  never  ceafed  falling.  He  committed 
the  van  guard  to  the  invincible  Sandoval,  with  fome  other  officers, 
and  two  hundred  infantry  and  twenty  horfes  ; the  rear  guard  to  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanifh  troops.  In  the 
body  of  the  army  the  prifoners  were  conducted,  with  the  fervants  and 
baggage  people,  where  Cortes  took  alfo  his  ffation,  with  five  horfes 
and  an  hundred  infantry,  in  order  to  give  fpeedy  relief  wherever  it 
fhould  be  neceffary.  The  auxiliary  troops  of  Tlafcala,  Chempoalla, 

(/•)  B.  Diaz  fays,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  happened  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  of 
July  ; but  we  believe  this  to  have  been  a mi  (lake  of  the  printer,  as  Cortes  affirms,  that  in  their 
reti  eat,  they  arrived  at  Tlafcala  on  the  tenth  of  July  ; and  from,  the  journal  of  their  march 
kept  by  this  conqueror,  it  is  evident  that  their  defeat  could  not  have  happened  on  any  other 
day  than  the  firft  of  July. 
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and  Cholula,  which  amounted  then  to  more  than  feven  thoufand  men,  book  IX. 
were  diflributed  among  the  three  divifions  of  the  army.  Having  firfl  ^ 
implored  tjie  protection  of  Heaven,  they  began  to  march  by  the  way 
of  Tlacopan.  The  greateft  part  of  them  paffed  the  firfl  ditch  or  canal 
by  the  afliflance  of  the  bridge  which  they  carried  with  them,  without 
meeting  any  other  refiftance  than  the  little  which  the  centinels 
who  guarded  that  poll  were  able  to  make;  but  the  priefts  who 
watched  in  the  temples  having  perceived  their  departure,  cried  loudly 
“ to  arms,”  and  roufed  the  people  with  their  horns.  In  an  inflant 
the  Spaniards  found  themfelves  attacked  by  water  and  by  land,  by 
an  infinity  of  enemies,  who  impeded  their  own  attack  by  their  number 
and  confufion.  The  encounter  at  the  fecond  ditch  was  moil  terrible 
and  bloody,  the  danger  extreme,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards 
to  efcape  moft  extraordinary.  The  deep  darknefs  of  the  night,  the 
founds  of  arms  and  armour,  the  threatening  clamours  of  the  com- 
batants, the  lamentations  of  the  prifoners,  and  the  languid  groans  of 
the  dying,  made  impreflions  both  horrid  and  piteous.  Here  was  heafti 
the  voice  of  a foldier  calling  earneflly  for  help  from  his  companions, 
another  imploring  in  death  mercy  from  Heaven  : all  was  confufion, 
tumult,  wounds,  and  daughter.  Cortes,  like  an  adtive  feeling  gene- 
ral, ran  intrepidly  here  and  there,  frequently  palling  and  repaying 
the  ditches  by  fwimming,  encouraging  fome  of  his  men,  aflifliiig 
others,  and  preferving  the  remains  of  his  harraffed  little  army,  at  the 
utmofl  rifk  of  being  killed  or  made  prifoner,  in  as  much  order  as  poflible. 

The  fecond  ditch  was  fo  filled  with  dead  bodies,  that  the  rear  guard 
palled  over  the  heap.  Alvarado,  who  commanded  it,  found  himfelf  at 
the  third  ditch  fo  furioufly  charged  by  the  enemy,  that,  not  being  able 
to  face  about  to  them,  nor  fwim  acrofs  without  evident  danger  of  pe- 
rilling by  their  hands,  fixed  a lance  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  grafp- 
ing  the  end  of  it  with  his  hands,  and  giving  an  extraordinary  fpring  to 
his  body,  he  vaulted  over  the  ditch.  This  leap,  considered  as  a pro- 
digy of  agility,  obtained  to  that  place  the  name  which  it  flill  preferves 
of  Salto  d'  Alvarado,  or  Alvarado’s  leap. 

The  lofs  fuflained  by  the  Mexicans  on  this  unlucky  night  was  un- 
queflionably  great  : concerning  that  of  the  Spaniards,  authors  are,  as 

Q^2  in 
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BOOK  IX.  in  other  affairs,  of  various  opinions  ( q ) ; we  are  apt  to  think  the  com- 
putation true  which  has  been  made  by  Gomara,  who  appears  to  have 
made  the  moft  diligent  enquiries,  and  to  have  informed  himfelf  both 
from  Cortes  and  the  other  conquerors  ; that  is,  there  fell,  befides 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  more  than  four  tboufknd  auxiliaries, 
and  among  them,  as  Cortes  fays,  all  the  Cholulans  : almoft  all  the  pri- 
foners  the  men  and  women  who  were  in  the  fervice  of  the  Spaniards,  were 
killed  (r),  alio  forty-fix  horfes  ; and  all  the  riches  they  had  amaffed, 
all  their  artillery,  and  all  the  manufcripts  belonging  to  Cortes, 
containing  an  account  of  every  thing  which  had  happened  to  the 
Spaniards  until  that  period,  were  loft.  Among  the  Spaniards  who  were 
miffing,  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  were,  the  captains  Velafquez 
de  Leon,  the  intimate  friend  of  Cortes,  Amador  de  Laviz,  Francifco 
Moria,  and  Francifco  de  Saucedo,  all  four,  men  of  great  courage  and 
merit.  Among  the  prifoners  who  were  killed  was  Cacamatzin,  that 
unfortunate  king,  and  a brother  and  fon,  and  two  daughters  of  Mon- 
tezuma (j-),  and  a daughter  of  prince  Maxixcatzin. 

In  fpite  of  his  greatnefs  of  foul,  Cortes  could  not  check  his  tears  at 
the  fight  of  fuch  calamity.  He  fat  down  upon  a ftone  in  Popotla,  a 
village  near  Tlacopan,  not  to  repole  after  his  toil,  but  to  weep  for 
the  lofs  of  his  friends  and  companions.  In  the  midft  of  fo  many  dif- 
afters,  however,  he  had  at  leaf;  the  comfort  of  hearing  that  his  brave 
captains  Sandoval,  Alvarado,  Olid.  Ordaz,  Avila,  and  Lugo,  his  inter - 

(/})  Cortes  fays,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  perilhed  ; but  he  either  defignedly 
leffened  the  number  for  particular  ends,  or  there  was  fome  miftake  made  by  the  copyift  or  firlb 
printer  of  that  letter.  B.  Diaz  numbers  eight  hundred  and  feventy  to  have  fallen  ; but  in 
this  account  he  includes,  not  only  thofe  who  were  killed  on  that  unlucky  night,  but  alfo  thole 
who  died  before  he  reached  Tlafcala.  Solis  reckons  only  upon  two  hundred,  and  Torquemada 
two  hundred  and  ninety.  Concerning  the  number  of  auxiliary  troops  which  perillied  then, 
Gomara,  Herrera,  Toiquemada,  and  Betancourt,  are  agreed.  Solis  fays  only,  that  more  than 
two  tnoufand  Tlafcalans  were  miffed  ; but  in  this  he  does  not  agree  with  the  computation  made 
by  Cortes,  or  other  authors. 

(r)  Ordaz  affirms,  that  all  the  prifoners  were  killed  ; but  he  ought  to  have  excepted  Cui- 
cuitzcatzin,  whom  Cortes  had  already  placed  on  the  throne  of  Acolhuacan  ; becaule  we  know 
from  the  account  of  Cortes,  that  he  was  one  of  the  prifoners,  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  killed  afterwards  in  Tezeuco. 

(i)  Torquemada  affirms,  as  a well  certified  point,  that  Cortes,  a few  days  after  he  took  Ca~ 
camatzin,  made  him  be  ftrangled  in  prifon.  Cortes,  B.  Diaz,  Betancourt,  and  others,  fay  that 
he  was  killed  along  with  the  other  prifoners  on  that  memorable  night. 
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preters  Aguilar  and  Donna  Marina,  were  fafe,  by  means  of  whom  he  BOOK  IX. 
chiefly  trufled  to  be  able  to  repair  his  honour  and  conquer  Mexico.  ' v ° 

The  Spaniards  found  themfelves  fo  dejedted  and  enfeebled  with  Sect.  XXI. 
fatigue,  and  with  their  wounds,  that  if  the  Mexicans  had  purfued  them,  mar^h  o!f  the 
not  one  of  them  could  have  efcaped  with  life  ; but  the  latter  had  hardly  sPaiuai'ds* 
arrived  at  the  laft  bridge  upon  that  road,  when  they  returned  to  their  city, 
either  becaufe  they  were  contented  with  the  daughter  already  committed, 
or  having  found  the  dead  bodies  of  the  king  of  Acolhuacan,  the  royal 
princes  of  Mexico,  and  other  lords,  they  v/ere  employed  in  mourning 
for  their  death  and  paying  them  funeral  honours.  They  would  have  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  condudt  with  their  dead  relations  or  friends  ; for  they 
left  the  flreets  and  ditches  entirely  clean  that  day,  burning  all  the 
dead  bodies,  before  they  could  infedt  the  air  by  corruption. 

At  break  of  day  the  Spaniards  found  themfelves  in  Popotla,  Icattered 
about,  wounded,  wearied,  and  afflidted.  Cortes  having aflembled  and  form- 
ed them  in  order,  marched  through  the  city  of  Tlacopan,  flill  harrafled 
by  fome  troops  of  that  city  and  of  Azcapozalco,  until  they  came  to 
Otoncalpolco,  a temple  fituated  upon  the  top  of  a fmall  mountain  nine 
miles  to  the  well:  of  the  capital,  where  at  prefent  {lands  the  celebrated 
fandtuary  or  temple  of  the  Virgin  de  los  remedios , or  fuccour.  Here 
they  fortified  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could,  to  defend  themfelves 
with  the  lefs  trouble  from  the  enemy,  who  continued  to  annoy  them 
the  whole  day.  At  night  they  repofed  a little,  and  had  fome  refrefh- 
ment  furnifhed  them  by  the  Otomies,  who  occupied  two  neighbouring 
hamlets,  and  lived  impatient  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mexicans.  From 
this  place  they  diredted  their  courfe  towards  Tlafcala,  their  only  re- 
treat in  their  misfortunes,  through  Quauhtitlan,  Citlaltepec,  Xoloc, 
and  Zacamolco,  annoyed  all  the  way  by  flying  troops  of  the  enemy. 

In  Zacamolco  they  were  fo  famifhed,  and  reduced  to  fuch  diftrefs, 
that  at  fupper  they  eat  a horfe  which  had  been  killed  that  day  by  the 
enemy,  of  which  the  general  himfelf  had  his  part.  The  Tlafcalans 
threw  themfelves  upon  the  earth  to  eat  the  herbs  of  it,  praying  for 
affiflance  from  their  gods. 

The  day  following,  when  they  had  j ufi  began  their  march  by  the  Sect.  XXir. 
mountains  of  Aztaquemecan,  they  faw  at  a diflance  in  the  plain  of  ue  of  Otom- 
Tonan,  a little  way  from  the  city  of  Otompan,  a numerous  and  bril-  Pan« 
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BOOK  IX.  liant  army,  either  of  Mexicans,  as  authors  generally  report,  or,  as  we 
^ think  probable,  compofed  of  the  troops  of  Otompan,  Calpolalpan, 
Teotihuacan,  and  other  neighbouring  places,  afiembled  at  the  defire 
of  the  Mexicans.  Some  hiftorians  make  this  army  confili  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  men,  a number  computed  folely  by  the  eye,  and 
probably  increafed  by  their  fears.  They  were  perfuaded,  as  Cortes 
himfelf  attefts,  that  that  day  was  to  have  been  the  lad:  of  all  their 
lives.  This  general  formed  his  languid  troops,  by  enlarging  the  front 
of  his  maimed  and  wretched  army,  in  order  that  the  flanks  might  be 
in  lbme  manner  covered  by  the  fmall  wings  of  the  few  cavalry  he  had 
left  ; and  with  a countenance  full  of  fire  he  addrefled  them  : “ In 
<f  fuch  a difficult  fituation  are  we  placed,  that  it  is  neceflary  either  to 
(e  conquer  or  die!  Take  courage,  Caftilians  ! and  trufl,  that  He  who 
et  has  hitherto  delivered  us  from  fo  many  dangers,  will  preferve  us  alfo 
“ in  this  !”  At  length  the  battle  was  joined,  which  was  extremely 
bloody,  and  lafted  upwards  of  four  hours.  Cortes  feeing  his  troops  di- 
minifh  and  in  a great  meafure  difcouraged,  and  the  enemy  advance  ftill 
more  haughtily  notwithflanding  the  lofs  they  fuffered  from  the  Spanifh 
arms,  formed  a bold  and  hazardous  refolution,  by  which  he  gained  the 
victory  and  put  the  miferable  remains  of  his  army  in  fecurity.  He  re- 
collected to  have  often  heard,  that  the  Mexicans  went  into  diforder 
and  fled  whenever  their  general  was  killed  or  they  had  lofi  their  lland- 
ard.  Cihuacatzin,  general  of  that  army,  clothed  in  a rich  military 
habit,  with  a beautiful  plume  of  feathers  on  his  helmet,  and  a gilded 
ffiield  upon  his  arm,  was  carried  in  a litter  upon  the  fhoulders  of  fome 
foldiers  -,  the  ftandard  which  he  bore  was,  according  to  their  ufage,  a 
net  of  gold  fixed  on  the  point  of  a ftaflf,  which  was  firmly  tied  upon  his 
back,  and  rofe  about  ten  palms  above  his  head  (r)z  Cortes  obferved  it 
in  the  center  of  that  great  multitude  of  enemies,  and  refolved  to  {trike 
a decifive  blow;  he  commanded  his  brave  captains  Sandoval,  Alvarado, 
Olid,  and  Avila,  to  follow  behind,  to  guard  him  from  attack,  and 
immediately,  with  others  who  accompanied  him,  he  puflied  forward 
through  that  quarter  where  his  attempt  appeared  molt  practicable  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  he  threw  many  down  with  his  lance  and  others 
with  his  horfe.  Thus  he  advanced  through  the  lin  s of  the  enemy, 

(/)  This  fort  of  f andarci  was  called  by  (he  Mexicans  TlabuizmatlaxrpHU. 

until 
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until  he  came  clofe  up  with  the  general,  who  was  accompanied  by  fome  BOOK  IX. 
of  his  officers,  and  with  one  ftroke  of  his  lance  extended  him  on  the  ' v 
ground.  Juan  de  Salamanca,  a brave  foldier,  who  attended  Cortes, 
difmounting  quickly  from  his  horfe,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  feiz- 
ing  the  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head  prefented  it  to  Cortes  ( u ).  The 
army  of  the  enemy,  as  foon  as  they  faw  their  general  killed,  and  the 
ftandard  taken,  went  into  confufion  and  fled.  The  Spaniards,  encou- 
raged by  this  glorious  aótion  of  their  chief,  purfued,  and  made  great 
daughter  of  the  fugitives. 

This  was- one  of  the  mod  famous  victories  obtained  by  the  Spanifli 
arms  in  the- New  World';  Cortes  diftinguiffied  himfelf  in  it  above  all 
the  reft;  and  his  captains  and  foldiers  faid  afterwards,  that  they  had 
never  feea  more,  courage  and  adtivity  difplayed  than  upon  that  day  ; 
but  he  received  a fevere  wound  on  the  head,  which  daily  growing  worfe, 
brought  his  life  into  the  utmofl:  danger.  Bernal  Diaz  j uftly  praifes  the 
bravery  of  Sandoval,  and  fhews  how  much  that  gallant  officer  contri- 
buted to  this  victory,  encouraging  them  all  not  lefs  by  his  example  than 
his  words.  The  Spanifli  hiftorians  have  alfo  highly  celebrated  Maria 
de  Eftrada,  the  wife,  of  a Spanifli  foldier,  who,  having  armed  herfeif 
with  a lance  and  fhield,  ran  among  the  enemy,  wounding  and  killing 
them  with  an. intrepidity  very  extraordinary  in  her  fex.  Of  the  Tlaf- 
calans,  Bernal  Diaz  fays,  that  they  fought  like  lions,  and  amongft 
them  Calmecah-ua,  captain  of  the  troops  of  Maxixcatzin,  particularly 
diftinguiflied, himfelf.  He  was  not,  however,  lefs  remarkable  for  his 
bravery  than  for.  his  longevity,  living  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years. 

The  lofs  of  the  enemy  was  undoubtedly  great  in  this  defeat,  but 
greatly  lefs  than  feveral  authors  reprefent  it,  who  make  it  amount  to 
twenty  thoufand  men  ; a number  rather  incredible,  according  to  the 
miferable  fate  to  which  the  Spaniards  were  reduced,  and  the  want  of 
artillery  and  other  fire-arms.  On  the  contrary,  the  lofs  of  the  Spani- 
ards was.  not  fo  finali  as  Solis  reports  it \x),  for  almoft  all  the  Tlafca- 

Ians 

(«)  Charles  V.  granted  fome  privileges  to  Juan  de  Salamanca,  and  among  others  a fhield 
of  arms  for  his  houfe,  which  had  a plume  upon  it  in  memory  of  the  one  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  general  Cihuacatzin. 

(a-)  Solis,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  victory  of  Otompan  fays,  that  amongft  the  troops  un‘ 
der  Cortes  fome  were  wounded,  of  whom  two  or  three  Spaniards  died  in  .1  lafcala:  but  this 

author.- 
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Sect. 
XXIII. 
Return  of  the 
Spaniards  in- 
to Tlafcala. 


Ians  periffied,  and  many  of  the  Spaniards  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  troops,  and  all  of  them  came  off  wounded. 

The  Spaniards,  tired  at  length  with  purfuing  the  fugitives,  refumed 
their  march  towards  Tlafcala  by  the  eaftern  part  of  that  plain,  remain- 
ing that  night  under  the  open  iky,  where  the  general  himfelf,  after 
the  fatigue  and  wounds  he  had  received,  kept  guard  in  perfon  for  their 
greater  fecurity.  The  Spaniards  were  now  not  more  than  four  hundred 
and  forty  in  number.  Befides  thofe  who  had  been  ilain  in  the  en- 
gagements, preceding  the  unfortunate  night  of  their  departure  from 
Mexico,  there  periffied  during  it  and  the  fix  days  following,  as  Bernal 
Diaz,  an  eye-witnefs  affirms,  eight  hundred  and  feventy,  many  of 
whom  having  been  made  priloners  by  the  Mexicans,  were  inhumanly 
facrificed  in  the  greater  temple  of  the  capital. 

The  next  day,  the  8th  of  July,  1 520,  they  entered,  making 
ejaculations  to  heaven,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  into 
the  dominions  of  Tlafcala,  and  arrived  at  Huejotlipan  (^),  a confider- 
able  city  of  that  republic.  They  feared  ffcill  to  find  fome  change  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  Tlafcalans,  well  knowing  how  common  it  is  to  fee 
men  abandoned  in  their  misfortunes  by  their  dearefi:  friends  : but  they 
were  foon  undeceived  by  meeting  with  the  moft  fincere  demonllrations 
of  efteem  and  compaffion  for  the  difafters  they  had  undergone.  The 
four  chiefs  of  that  republic  had  no  fooner  intelligence  of  their  arrival, 
than  they  came  to  Huejotlipan  to  pay  their  compliments  to  them,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  'principal  lords  of  Huexotzinco,  and  many 
of  the  nobility.  The  prince  Maxixcatzin,  though  feverely  afflidted  by 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  endeavoured  to  confole  Cortes  with  hopes 


author,  folely  attentive  to  the  ornament  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  panegyric  of  his  hero,  took  lit- 
tle note  of  numbers.  He  affirms,  that  Cortes,  after  the  defeat  of  Narvaez,  carried  eleven 
hundred  men  with  him  to  Mexico,  who  with  other  eighty  that,  according  to  his  account,  re- 
mained with  Alvarado,  make  eleven  hundred  and  eighty.  In  the  engagements,  preceding 
the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Mexico,  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  death.  In  the  defeat  he 
reckons  two  hundred  only  to  have  been  killed  ; and,  in  his  account  of  their  journey  to  Tlaf- 
cala, he  fpeaks  of  no  other  but  the  two  or  three  who  died  in  Tlafcala  of  the  wounds  they  had 
received  at  Otompan.  Where  then  are,  or  how  have  the  other  five  hundred  men  and  upwards 
dilappeared,  which  are  wanting  to  make  up  the  number  of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty.  We 
have  a very  different  idea  given  us  of  the  battle  of  Otompan  from  thofe  who  were  prelent  at  it, 
as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Cortes,  and  the  Hiftory  of  Bernal  Diaz. 

( y ) Huejotlipan  is  called  by  Cortes  and  Herrera  Gualipan,  by  Bernal  Diaz  Gitaliopar , and 
by  Solis  Gualipar. 
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of  revenge,  which  he  affured  him  he  might  obtain  from  the  courage  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  forces  of  the  republic,  which  from  that  time  he 
promifcd  him,  and  all  the  other  chiefs  made  offers  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
Cortes  returned  them  thanks  lor  their  kind  wifhes  and  offers,  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  ftandard  which  he  had  taken  the  day  before  from  the 
Mexican  general,  he  prelented  it  to  Maxixcatzin,  and  gave  to  the  other 
lords  fome  other  valuable  fpoils.  The  Tlafcalan  women  conjured 
Cortes  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  fons  and  relations,  and  vented 
their  grief  in  a thoufand  imprecations  againft  the  Mexican  nation. 

After  repofing  three  days  in  this  place,  they  proceeded  to  the  capital  of 
the  republic,  diftant  about  fifteen  miles,  for  the  more  fpeedy  cure  of  their 
wounded,  of  whom,  however,  eight  foldiers  died.  The  concourfe  of' 
people  at  their  entry  into  Tlafcala  was  great,  and  perhaps  greater  than 
when  they  made  their  firffc  entry  into  that  city.  The  reception  which 
Maxixcatzin  gave  them,  and  the  care  he  took  of  them  were  becoming 
his  generofity  of  mind,  and  demon  fixative  of  the  fincerity  of  his  friend- 
fhip.  The  Spaniards  acknowledged  themfelves  every  day  more  and 
more  obliged  to  that  nation,  the  friendfhip  of  which,  by  being  pro- 
perly cultivated,  proved  the  molt  effectual  means  not  only  for  the  con- 
queit  of  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  empire,  but  allo  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces which  oppofed  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanffh  arms,  and  for  the 
fubduing  of  the  barbarous  Chichimecas  and  Otomies,  by  whom  the 
conquerors  were  long  harraffed. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  repofing  after  their  fatigues  and  recover- 
ing of  their  wounds  in  Tlafcala,  the  Mexicans  were  employed  in  re- 
pairing the  evils  done  to  their  capital  and  their  kingdom.  The  Ioffes 
and  injuries  which  they  had  fuftained  in  the  fpace  of  one  year,  were 
truly  heavy  and  diffrefiing  ; for,  befides  immenfe  fums  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  gems,  and  other  precious  things,  expended  partly  in  prefents 
to  the  Spaniards,  partly  in  homage  to  the  king  of  Spain,  of  which 
they  recovered  but  little,  the  fame  of  their  arms  was  obfcured,  and 
the  refpeft  of  the  crown  of  Mexico  diminifhed  ; the  Totonacas,  and 
other  people,  had  renounced  their  obedience  ; all  their  enemies  had 
grown  more  infolent  ; their  temples  were  materially  damaged,  and  their 
religion  fpurned  at  ; many  houfes  of  the  city  wTere  totally  demolilhed, 
and  above  all  other  grievances,  they  had  lofi;  their  king,  feveral  royal 
Vol.  II.  R per- 
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BOOK  IX.  perfonages,  and  a great  part  of  the  nobility.  To  thole  reafons  for 

' defpondence  and  difguft  at  the  Spaniards,  thofe  which  were  caufed  by 

their  own  civil  war  were  added,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  raanufcripts  of  a Mexican  hiftorian  who  happened  to 
be  at  this  time  in  the  capital,  and  furvived  a few  years  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.  At  the  time  the  Spaniards  were  fo  much  diftreft'ed  in  the  ca- 
pital by  famine  from  the  hoftilities  of  the  Mexicans,  feveral  lords  of 
the  fir  ft  nobility,  either  in  order  to  favour  the  party  of  the  Spaniards, 
or,  what  is  fully  more  probable,  to  give  fuccour  to  the  king,  who,  by 
being  among  them  was  neceflarily  an  equal  fufferer  with  them,  fecretly 
fupplied  them  with  provifions,  and  perhaps,  declared  themfelves  openly 
in  their  favour,  in  confidence  of  their  own  perfonal  authority.  From 
this  caufe  arofe  a fatal  diftenfion  among  the  Mexicans,  which  could 
not  be  terminated  without  the  death  of  many  illuftrious  perfons,  and 
particularly  fome  of  the  fons  and  brothers  of  Montezuma,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  above  hiftorian. 

The  Mexicans  found  the  neceflity  of  placing  at  the  head  of  their  na- 
tion a man  capable  of  re-eftablifhing  its  honour,  and  repairing  the  loftes 
fuffered  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  Montezuma.  A little  before, 
or  a little  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  the  prince  Cuitlahuatzin 
was  elected  king  of  Mexico.  He,  as  we  have  faid  already,  was  lord 
of  Iztapalapan,  the  particular  counfellor  of  his  brother  Montezuma, 
and  Tlachcocalcatl,  or  general  of  the  army.  He  was  a perfon  of  great 
talents  and  fagacity,  agreeable  to  the  teftimony  of  Cortes  his  rival,  and 
liberal  and  magnificent  like  his  brother.  He  took  great  delight 
in  architecture  and  gardening,  as  appears  from  the  fplendid  palace 
he  built  in  Iztapalapan,  and  the  celebrated  garden  which  he  planted 
there,  in  whofe  praifes  no  ancient  hiftorian  is  filent.  His  bra- 
very and  military  fie  ill  acquired  him  the  bigheft  efteem  amongft  the 
Mexicans  ; and  fonie  authors  affirm,  from  particular  information  of  his 
charadter,  that  if  he  had  not  met  an  early  death,  the  capital  would  ne- 
ver have  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards  (%).  It  is  probable,  that  the  fa- 

cri  fi  ces 

(z)  Solis  gives  Cuitlahuatzin  the  name  of  Quctlhbaca,  and  fays,  that  he  lived  on  the  throne 
but  a few  days,  and  thofe  were  fufficient  to  make  the  memory  of  his  name  amongft  his  coun- 
trymen be  for  ever  cancelled  from  his  cowardice  and  inlignificnnce.  But  this  is  falfe,  and  con- 
trary to  the  accounts  given  by  Cortes,  Bernal  Diaz,  Gomara,  and  Torqucmada,  authors  who 

were 
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crifices  made  at  the  fediva!  of  his  coronation  were  thofe  Spaniards  book  ix. 
whom  he  himfelf  had  taken  prifoners  in  the  night  of  their  defeat. 

As  foon  as  the  fedival  of  his  coronation  was  over,  he  employed  |^cb^^fV* 
himfelf  to  remedy  the  difafters  fuffered  by  the  crown  and  the  empire,  th^king  Ou- 
He  gave  orders  to  repair  the  damaged  temples,  and  to  rebuild  the  de-  theTlafca- 
moliflied  houfes,  augmented  and  improved  the  fortifications  of  the  capi-  laa3‘ 
tal,  fent  embaffies  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  encourag- 
ing them  to  the  common  defence  of  the  fiate  againfl  thofe  hofhlc 
Grangers,  and  promifed  to  relieve  thofe  who  would  take  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  the  crown,  from  all  their  tributes.  Fie  fent  alfo  ambaffadors 
to  the  republic  of  Tlafcala,  v/ith  a confiderable  prefent  of  fine  feathers, 
habits  of  cotton,  and  fome  fait,  who  were  received  with  due  honour, 
according  to  the  laws  eflablifhed  among  the  polifhed  nations  of  that 
country.  The  purport  of  the  embaffy  was  to  reprefent  to  that  fenate, 
that  although  the  Mexicans  and  Tlafcalans  had  hitherto  been  the  inve- 
terate enemies  of  each  other,  it  was  now  become  neceffary  to  unite 
themfelves  together  as  the  inhabitants  originally  of  one  country,  as  peo  - 
ple of  the  fame  language,  and  as  worfhippers  of  the  fame  deities,  againfl 
the  common  enemy  of  their  country  and  religion  ; that  they  had  al- 
ready feen  the  bloody  daughter  which  had  been  committed  in  Mexico, 
and  other  places,  the  facrilege  to  the  ianótuaries,  and  the  venerable 
images  of  the  gods,  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  fhewn  to  his  brother  and 
•predeceffor,  and  the  mo  ft  refpedtable  perfonages  of  Anahuac  ; and  lafliy, 
that  infatiable  thjrfl  in  thofe  flrangers  for  gold,  which  impelled  them  to 
violate  every  facred  law  of  friendfhip  ; that  if  the  republic  continued  to 
favour  the  perverfe  defigns  of  fuch  monflers,  they  would  in  the  end 
meet  with  the  fame  recompence  which  Montezuma  had  for  the  huma- 
nity with  which  he  received  them  into  his  court,  and  the  liberality 
which  he  exercifed  fo  long  towards  them  : the  Tlalcalans  would  be 
execrated  by  all  nations  for  giving  aid  to  fuch  iniquitous  ufurpers,  and 

were  better  informed  than  Solis.  How  could  the  memory  of  his  name  amnngfl  the  Mexicans 
be  cancelled,  while  it  was  preferved  indelibly  among  the  Spaniards,  they  having  conlidered 
him  as  the  perfon  who  was  the  caufe  of  their  defeat  on  the  firft  of  July,  as  they  themfelves 
teflify  ? Cortes  was  fo  mindful  of  him,  and  felt  fo  much  refentment  for  thofe  difafters,  that 
when  he  found  he  had  forces  fufficient  to  undertake  the  liege  of  Mexico,  being  defirous  of  re- 
venging  himfelf  on  that  king,  but  not  being  able  to  get  revenge  on  his  perfon,  he  took  it  upon 
his  favourite  city.  This  was  the  motive,  as  Cortes  himfelf  fays,  of  his  expedition  againfl 
jztapalapan. 
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the  gods  would  pour  down  all  the  vengeance  of  their  anger  upon  them 
for  confederating  with  the  enemies  of  their  worfhip.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  would  as  he  prayed,  declare  themfelves  the  enemies  of  thofe 
men  who  were  abhorred  by  heaven  and  earth,  the  court  of  Mexico 
would  form  a perpetual  alliance  with  them,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward have  a free  commerce  with  the  republic,  by  which  they  would 
efcape  the  mifery  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  fubjedted  : all  the 
nations  of  Anahuac  would  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  them  for  fo 
important  a fervice,  and  the  gods,  appeafed  with  the  blood  of  thofe  vic- 
tims, would  fhower  down  the  neceffary  rain  upon  their  fields,  ftamp 
fuccefs  upon  their  arms,  and  celebrate  the  name  of  Tlafcala  through  all 
that  land. 

The  fenato,  after  having  liftened  to  the  embafiy,  and  cfifmified  the 
ambafiadors  from  the  hall  of  audience,  according  to  their  cuftom,  en- 
tered into  confili  tation  upon  that  important  queftion.  To  fome  among 
them  the  propofals  of  the  court  of  Mexico  appeared  juft  and  confident 
with  the  fecurkyof  the  republic  ; they  exaggerated  the  advantages  which 
were  offered  to  them  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  unlucky  ifiue  of  the 
undertaking  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  and  the  daughter  made  of  the 
Tlafcalan  troops  which  had  been  under  their  command.  Amongfl  the 
reft  the  young  Xicotencatl,  who  had  always  been  th3  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Spaniards,  raided  his  voice,  and  endeavoured,  with  all  the  reafons  he 
could  urge,  to  perfuade  the  fenate  to  the  Mexican  alliance  ; adding,  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  preferve  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  their 
fathers  than  to  fubmit  to  the  new  and  extravagant  policy  of  that 
proud  and  imperious  nation  ; that  it  would  be  impodible  to.  find  a fitter 
opportunity  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  Spaniards  than  then,. when  they  were, 
reduced  in  number,,  feeble  in  ftrength,  and  dejedbed  in  mind..  Maxix- 
catzin,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  fineerely.  attached  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  pofTeffed  of  more:  difcernment  of  the  laws  of  nations,  alfo  of  a dif- 
pofition  more  inclined  to  obferve  them,  arraigned  the  fentiments  of  Xi- 
cotencatl,, charging  him  with  abominable  perfidy  in  counfelling  the  fe- 
nate to  facrifice  to  the  revenge  of  the  Mexicans,  men  who  had  juft  felt 
the  rod  of  adverfity,  and  fought  an  afylum  in  Tlafcala,  trufting  in  the' 
promifes  and  proteftations  of  the  fenate  and  the  nation.  He  continued, . 
that  if  they  flattered  themfelves  with  receiving  the  advantages  which- 
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the  Mexicans  offered,  he  on  the  contrary  hoped  for  greater  from  the  bravery  BOOK  IK. 
of  the  Spaniards;  that  if  there  was  no  motive  to  place  confidence  in  them, 
they  ought  ftill  lefs  to  confide  in  the  Mexicans,  of  whofe  perfidy  they 
had  fo  many  examples  laftly,  that  no  crime  would  be  capable  of  pro- 
voking fo  ftrongly  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  obfcuring  the  glory  of 
the  nation,  as  fuch  impious  treachery  to  their  innocent  gueffs.  Xico— 
tencatl  preffed  his  counfel  upon  thefenate,  prefentingto  them  an  odious, 
pidure  of  the  genius  and  cuftoms  of  the  Spaniards.  So  great  an  alter- 
cation enfued,  and  their  minds  became  fo  much  heated,  that  Maxix— 
catzin,.  tranfported  with  paffion,  gave  a violent  pufh  to  Xicotencatl,, 
and  threw  him  down  fome  fteps  of  the  audience  chamber,  calling  him 
a feditious  traitor  to  his  country.  Such  an  accufation  made  by  a per- 
fon  fo  circumfped,  fo  refpeded  and  loved  by  the  nation,  obliged  the 
fenate  to  imprifon  Xicotencatl. 

The  refolution  which  they  came  to  was,  to  anfwer  to  the  embafiy 
that  the  republic  was  ready  to  accept  the  peace  and  friendfhip  of  the 
court  of  Mexico,  when  it  did  not  require  fo  unworthy  an  ad,  and  a 
crime  fo  enormous,  as  the  facrifice  of  their  gueffs  and  friends  ; but 
when  the  ambaffadors  were  fought  for,  to  have  the  anfwer  of  the  fenate 
.delivered  to  them,  it  was  found,  they  had  already  departed  in  fecret 
from  Tlafcalà  for  having  obferved  the  people  a little  unquiet  upon 
their  arrival,  they  were  afraid  that  fonie  attempt  might  have  been 
made  againff  the  refped  due  to  tlieir  charader.  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  the  fenate  fent  Tlafcalan  meffengers  with  their  anfwer  to  the 
court..  The  fenators  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the  Spaniards  the 
purport  of  the  embaffy,  and  all  that  had  happened  in  the  fenate;  but, 
in  fpite  of  their  fecrecy,  Cortes  knew  it,  and  with  j uff  ice  thanked. 
Maxixcatzin  for  his  good  offices,  and  engaged  to  confirm  him  in  the. 
favourable  idea  he  entertained  of  the.  bravery  and  friendfhip  of  the.  Spa- 
niards. 

The  fenate,,  not  content  with  thofe  proofs  of  its  great  fidelity,  ac- 
knowledged freffi  obedience  to  the  Catholic  king.;  and  what  was  ff ill 
more  flattering  to  their  gueffs,  the  four  chiefs  of  the  republic  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  were  baptized,  while  Cortes  and  his  officers 
flood  their  godfathers,  and  the  function  was  celebrated  by  Olmedo  with 
great  rejoicing  and  jubilee  through  all  Tlafcala. 


Cortes; 
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XXVII. 
War  of  the 
Spaniards  a- 
gainll  Tepe- 
jacac. 


Cortes  was  now  freed  from  the  danger  to  which  his  life  was  expofed 
from  the  blow  he  had  received  on  his  head  in  the  lad  battle;  and  the  red  of 
the  Spaniards,  except  a few  who  died,  were  cured  of  their  wounds  by  the 
abidance  of  the  Tlafcalan  furgeons.  During  the  time  of  his  ficknefs, 
Cortes  thought  of  nothing  elfe  than  the  means  he  mud  ufe  to  conduct 
his  undertaking  of  the  conqued  of  Mexico  to  a profperous  end  ; and 
to  further  this,  he  had  ordered  a confiderable  quantity  of  timber  to  be  cut 
for  the  condrudHon  of  thirteen  brigantines;  but  while  he  was  forming 
thofe  grand  projects,  many  of  his  foldiers  were  indulging  very  different 
thoughts  in  their  minds.  They  beheld  their  number  diminiffied,  them- 
felves  poor,  ill  accoutred,  and  unfurnifhed  with  horfes  as  well  as  arms. 
They  could  not  chafe  from  their  thoughts  the  terrible  confidi:  and  tra- 
gic night  of  the  firft  of  July,  and  were  unwilling  to  expofe  themfelves 
any  more  to  new  adventures.  Their  prefent  ideas,  and  future  appre- 
henfions,  were  both  too  much  for  them  ; and  they  blamed  their  general 
for  his  obdinacy  in  fo  radi  an  undertaking,  from  murmurs  in  private, 
they  proceeded  to  make  a legal  requed  to  him,  defirous  of  prevailing 
on  him,  by  a variety  of  arguments,  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz,  where 
they  could  procure  frefh  troops,  and  a fupply  of  arms  and  providons, 
for  the  purpofe  of  attempting  the  conqued  with  greater  hopes,  as  at 
prefent  they  deemed  it  impoffible.  Cortes  was  much  troubled  at  this 
alteration  of  their  fentiments,  which  threatened  to  frudrate  all  his 
defigns  ; but  exercifing  his  talent  to  perfuade  his  foldiers  to  his  own 
pleafure,  he  made  them  a pointed  energetic  fpeech,  which  had  efFedl 
enough  to  make  them  give  up  their  pretenfions.  He  reproached  them 
for  that  bud  of  cowardice  he  faw  fpringing  in  their  minds,  awakened 
their  fentiments  of  honour,  by  a flattering  recital  of  their  glorious 
actions,  and  the  protedations  full  of  ardor  and  courage  which  they  had 
frequently  made  him.  He  made  them  fully  fenfible  how  much  more 
difficult  it  would  be  for  them  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz  than  to  remain  at 
Tlafcala;  affiired  them  of  the  fidelity  of  that  republic,  of  which  they 
feemed  a little  doubtful.  Ladly,  he  prayed  them  to  fufpend  their 
refolution,  until  they  ffiould  fee  the  event  of  the  war,  which  he  de- 
figned  to  make  upon  the  province  of  Tepejacac,  in  which  he  hoped  to 
find  new  proofs  of  the  fincerity  of  the  Tlafcalans. 

The  lords  of  the  province  of  Tepejacac,  which  bordered  on  the 
republic  of  Tlafcala,  had  declared  themfelves  the  friends  of  Cortes,  and 
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the  Spaniards  had  made  in  Cholula  ; but  feeing  afterwards  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  worded,  and  the  Mexicans  victorious,  they  put  them  - 
felves  again  under  obedience  to  the  king  of  Mexico  ; and,  in  order  to 
conciliate  his  favour,  they  killed  fome  Spaniards  who  were  on  their 
journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  unapprifed  of  the  tra- 
gedy which  had  happened  to  their  companions  there  ; they  admit- 
ted a Mexican  garrifon  into  their  territory,  and  occupied  the  road  which 
led  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Tlafcala  ; and,  not  even  contented  with  that, 
they  made  fome  incurfions  into  the  lands  of  that  republic.  Cortes 
propofed  to  make  war  upon  them,  not  lefs  to  punifh  their  perfidy 
than  to  fecure  the  road  from  that  port  for  the  fuccours  he  expeCted 
from  thence.  He  was  inftigated  alfo  to  this  expedition  by  the  young 
Xicotencatl,  who  had  been  fet  at  liberty  by  the  mediation  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  general  himfelf,  and  that  he  might  remove  every  fufpicion 
againli:  him  concerning  what  had  pafied  in  the  fenate,  offered  to 
affift  him  in  that  war  with  a ftrong  army.  Cortes  accepted  his  offer  ; 
but  before  he  took  up  arms,  he  in  a friendly  manner  demanded  fa  til - 
faCiion  of  the  Tepejacans,  andadvifed  them  to  quit  the  Mexican  caufe, 
promifing  to  pardon  the  trefpafs  they  had  committed  in  murdering  thofe 
Spaniards  ; but  his  propofition  having  been  rejected,  he  marched  againrt 
them  with  four  hundred  and  twenty  Spaniards  and  fix  thoufand  Tlafcalan 
archers,  while  Xicotencatl  was  levying  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men. 
In  Tzimpontzinco,  a city  of  the  republic,  fo  many  troops  affem- 
bled  from  the  Rates  of  Huexozinco,  and  Cholula,  that  it  was  ima- 
gined their  number  amounted  to  a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 

The  firft  expedition  was  againfl  Zacatepec,  the  place  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  Tepejacans.  The  inhabitants  of  it  laid  in  ambufcade  for 
the  Spaniards.  They  fought  on  both  fides  with  great  courage  and 
obftinacy,  but  at  lafl  the  Spaniards  were  victors,  and  a confiderable 
number  of  the  enemy  left  dead  on  the  field  (A),  From  thence  the  army 
marched  againft  Acatzinco,  a city  ten  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 

( a ) Several  hiflorians  fay,  that  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Zacatepcc  the  allies  of  the  Spa- 
niards had  a great  fupper  of  human  flefh  ; part  roafled  on  fpits  of  wood,  pare  boiled  in  fifty 
thoufand  pots.  But  this  appears  a complete  fable.  It  is  not  probable  that  Cortes,  or  Bernal 
Diaz,  fhould  have  omitted  an  event  in  their  relations  of  fo  remarkable  a nature,  particularly 
Diaz,  who  is  generally  too  prolix  and  tedious  in  his  recital  of  fuch  ads  of  inhumanity. 


Tepejacac, 
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book  IX.  Tepejacac,  into  which  the  Spaniards  entered  triumphant,  after  gaining 
a battle  little  lets  difficult  than  that  of  Zacatepec.  From  Acatzinco 
Cortes  lent  detachments  to  burn  leverai  places  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  to  fubjecd  others  to  his  obedience  ; and  when  it  appeared  to  be 
time  to  attack  the  principal  city,  he  fet  out  with  all  his  army  for 
Tepejacac,  where  he  entered  without  any  refi  fiance  from  the  citizens. 
Fiere  he  declared  many  prifoners  taken  in  that  province  to  be  Haves, 
and  made  the  mark  of  a feal  upon  them  with  a hot  iron,  according  to 
the  barbarous  cuftom  of  that  century,  allotting  the  fifth  part  of  them 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  dividing  the  reft  among  the  Spaniards  and  the 
allies.  He  founded  there,  according  to  the  manner  of  fpeaking  of  the 
Spaniards  in  thofe  days,  a city  which  he  called  Segura  della  Frontera , 
the  founding  of  which  confifted  in  eftablifhing  Spanifh  magiflrates 
there,  and  erecting  a finali  fortification  (b.) 

Sect.  The  Mexican  troops,  garrifoned  in  that  province,  retreated  from  it, 
\Wifof111'  not  having  fufficient  ftrength  to  refill  the  power  of  their  enemies  ; but, 
Quauhque-  at  tjie  fame  time,  there  appeared  at  the  city  of  Quauhquechollan  (c), 
dilfant  about  four  miles  from  Tepejacac,  towards  the  fouth,  an  army 
of  Mexicans  fent  there  by  king  Cuitlahuatzin,  to  hinder  the  pafiage  of 
the  Spaniards  by  that  quarter  to  the  capital,  if  they  nowfhould  attempt 
it.  Quauhquechollan  was  a confiderable  city,  containing  from  five  to 
fix  thoufand  families,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  not  lei's  fortified  by 
nature  than  by  art.  It  was  naturally  defended  on  one  fide  by  a fteep 
rocky  mountain,  and  on  another  fide  by  two  parallel  running  rivers. 
The  whole  of  the  city  was  furrounded  by  a ftrong  wall  of  Hone  and 
lime,  about  twenty  feet  high  and  twelve  broad,  with  a bread- work  all 
round,  of  about  three  feet  in  height.  There  were  but  four  ways  to 
enter,  at  thofe  places  where  the  extremities'  of  the  wall  were  doubled, 
forming  two  lemicircles,  as  we  have  already  reprefented  in  the  figure 
given  in  our  eighth  book.  The  difficulty  of  the  entrance  was  increaled 
by  the  elevation  of  the  lite  of  the  city,  which  was  alinoli:  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  wall  itfelf  ; fo  that  in  order  to  enter,  it  was  necefiary  to 
afcend  by  fome  very  deep  Heps. 

(3)  The  city  of  Tepejacac,  or  Tepcacn,  ns  th®  Spaniards  call  it,  is  Hill  exifting  ; hut  the 
name  of  Segura  della  Frontera  was  foon  forgotten.  Charles  V.  gave  it  the  title  and  honour  of 
Spanifh  City  in  1545.  At  prefent,  it  belongs  to  the  marquifatc  of  the  valley. 

( c ) Quauhquechollan  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Guaquecchula,  or  lluacachula.  At  prefent, 
it  is  a pleafant  Indian  village,  abounding  with  good  fruits. 
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The  lord  of  that  city,  who  was  partial  to  the  Spaniards,  fent  an  book  ix. 
embafly  to  Cortes,  declaring  his  lubmiflion  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  had  ^ 

been  already  acknowledged  fovereign  of  all  that  land,  in  the  celebrated 
afiembly  held  by  king  Montezuma  with  the  Mexican  nobility,  in  the 
prefence  of  Cortes  j that,  although  defirous,  he  was  not  permitted  by  the 
Mexicans  to  manifefl  his  fidelity  ; that,  then  there  were  a great  number 
of  Mexican  officers  in  Quauhquechollan,  and  thirty  thoufand  men  of 
war  partly  in  that  city,  partly  in  the  places  around  it,  for  the  purpofe 
of  preventing  any  confederacy  with  the  Spaniards  : neverthelefs,  he  re- 
quelled  him  to  come  to  his  affiftance,  and  free  him  from  the  vexations 
which  he  fuffered  from  thofe  troops.  Cortes  was  pleafed  with  the 
intelligence,  and  immediately  fent  with  the  fame  mefi'engers  a party  of 
thirteen  horfes,  two  hundred  Spaniards,  and  thirty  thoufand  auxiliary 
troops,  under  the  command  of  captain  Olid.  The  melfengers,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  their  lord,  undertook  to  conduct  the  army 
by  a way  little  travelled,  and  apprifed  captain  Olid  that  when  they 
came  near  to  the  city,  the  Quauhquechellans  were  to  attack  with  fome 
armed  bodies  the  quarters  of  the  Mexican  officers,  and  to  endeavour 
to  feize  or  kill  them,  in  order  that  when  the  Spaniffi  army  entered  the 
city,  it  might  be  eafy  for  them  to  defeat  the  enemy  without  their  lead- 
ers. But  twelve  miles  before  the  army  reached  Quauhquechollan,  the 
Spaniffi  commander  became  fulpicious  that  the  Huexotzincas  might  be 
fecretly  confederated  with  the  Quauhquechollans  and  the  Mexicans,  in 
order  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards.  His  fufpicion,  occafioned  by  fecret 
information,  and  rendered  Hill  more  ftrong  by  the  numbers  of  the 
Huexotzincas,  who  of  their  own  accord  joined  the  army,  obliged  him 
to  return  to  Cholula,  where  he  made  fome  of  the  moll  refpedtable  per- 
fons  among  the  Huexotzincas  and  the  ambafladors  of  Quauhquechollan 
be  feized,  and  fent  them  under  a llrong  guard  to  Cortes,  that  he  might 
make  enquiry  into  this  fuppofed  llratagem. 

Cortes  was  extremely  vexed  at  this  proceeding  againil  fuch  faithful 
friends  as  the  Huexotzincas  : neverthelefs  he  carefully  examined  them, 
difeovered  the  innocence  and  fidelity  of  both  parties,  and  obferved,  that 
the  late  dilalters  had  made  the  Spaniards  more  timorous,  and  that  fear, 
as  ufual,  had  induced  them  to  carry  their  fufpicion  farther  than  was 
proper  or  neceflary.  He  gave  kind  treatment  and  madoprefents  to  the 
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sentinels  polled  upon  the  towers  of  the  city,  and  on  the  road  ; but  that 
the  centinels  had  already  been  fecretly  feized  and  confined  by  the  citi- 
zens. 

The  Quauhquechollans  no  fboner  law  the  army  which  was  coming 
to  their  affillance,  than  they  attacked  the  quarters  of  the  Mexican  offi- 
cers with  fuchfury,  that,  before  Cortes  entered  the  city,  they  prefented 
him  forty  prifoners.  When  the  general  entered,  three  thoufand  citi- 
zens were  aflaulting  the  principal  dwelling  of  the  Mexicans,  who, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  number,  defended  themfelves  fo  bravely  that 
they  could  not  take  the  houfe,  although  they  had  rendered  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  terraces.  Cortes  made  the  affimi t,  and  took  it;  but  in 
fpite  of  the  efforts  he  made  to  leize  any  one  of  them,  from  whom  he 
might  learn  fome  intelligence  of  the  court,  the  Mexicans  fought  with 
fuch  obftinacy,  that  they  were  all  killed,  and  he  with  difficulty  obtain- 
ed fome  few  particulars  from  a dying  officer.  The  other  Mexicans, 
who  were  fcattered  through  the  city,  fled  out  precipitately  to  incor- 
porate themfelves  with  the  body  of  the  army,  encamped  on  a high  ground 
which  commanded  all  the  environs.  They  immediately  formed  in  order 
of  battle,  entered  the  city,  and  began  fetting  fire  to  the  houfes.  Cor- 
tes affirms,  that  he  never  faw  an  army  make  a more  beautiful  appear- 
ance, on  account  of  the  gold  and  the  plumes  with  which  their  armour 
was  adorned.  The  Spaniards  defended  the  city  with  their  cavalry  and 
many  thoufands  of  allies,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  to  a high  and  almofl: 
inacceffible  ground  ; but  being  likewife  thither  purfaed  by  their  enemies, 
they  betook  themfelves  to  the  fummit  of  a very  lofty  mountain,  leav- 
ing numbers  dead  on  the  field.  The  conquerors,  after  having  facked 
the  Mexican  camp,  returned  to  the  city  loaded  with  fpoils. 
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Quauhquechollans  and  the  Huexotzincas  ; and,  accompanied  by  them, 
he  marched  for  Cholula,  with  a hundred  Spanilh  infantry  and  ten  horfes, 
having  refolved  to  execute  this  enterprife  in  perfon.  He  found  the  Spa- 
niards in  Cholula  apprehenfive,  but  he  loon  encouraged  them,  and  then 
marched  forQuauhquechollan,  with  all  his  army,  which  confilled  now  of 
three  hundred  Spaniards  and  upwards  of  a hundred  thoufand  allies  : fuch 
was  the  readinefs  of  thofe  people  in  taking  arms  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Mexicans.  Before  he  arrived  at  Quauhquechollan, 
Cortes  was  informed  by  the  chief  of  that  city,  that  all  the  purpofed 
mea lures  had  been  taken  ; that  the  Mexicans  were  confiding  in  their 
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The  army  refled  three  days  in  Quauhquechollan,  and  on  the  fourth  B JOK.IX. 
marched  towards  Itzocan  (d),  a city  containing  from  three  to  four  sbctAXIX. 
thoufand  families,  fituate  on  the  fide  of  a mountain,  about  ten  miles  War  oi  Itl°* 
from  Quauhquechollan,  furrounded  by  a deep  river  and  a fmall  wall.' 

It  dreets  were  well  difpofed,  and  its  temples  fo  numerous,  that  Cortes 
imagined  them,  including  fmall  and  large,  to  be  more  than  a hundred  in 
number.  The  air  of  it  is  hot,  from  being  fi tuated  in  a deep  valley, 
fhut  in  by  high  mountains;  and  its  foil,  like  that  of  Quauhquechollan, 
fertile,  and  fhaded  by  trees  bearing  the  moil  beautiful  blofloms  and 
excellent  fruits.  A prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  Mexico  governed  the 
fiate  at  this  time,  to  whom  Montezuma  had  given  it  in  fief,  after 
having  put  its  lawful  lord  to  death,  for  fome  mifdemeanor  of  which 
we  are  ignorant  ; and  there  was  now  in  it  a garrifon  of  from  five  to  fix 
thoufand  Mexican  troops.  All  thefe  particulars  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  Cortes,  he  was  induced  to  make  an  expedition  againfl  Itzo- 
can. His  army  was  fo  much  increafed,  that  it  amounted,  according 
tt>  his  own  affirmation,  to  about  the  number  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  men.  He  flormed  the  city  on  that  fide  where  the  entry 
was  lead  difficult.  The  Itzocanefe,  feconded  by  the  royal  troops,  made 
at  firfl  fome  refinance  ; but  having  been  at  lad  overcome  by  fuperiority 
of  force,  they  went  into  confufion,  and  fled  by  the  oppofite  part  of 
the  city  : and,  having  eroded  the  river,  they  raifed  the  bridges  to 
prevent  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  and  the  allies,  in 
fpite  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  acrofs  the  river,  chafed  them  four 
miles,  killing  fome,  making  others  prifoners,  and  driking  terror  and 
difmay  to  the  whole.  Cortes,  having  returned  to  the  city,  made  all 
the  fantduaries  be  fet  on  fire,  and  by  means  of  fome  prifoners  recalled 
the  citizens  who  were  fcattered  through  the  mountains,  and  invited 
them  to  return  without  fear  to  inhabit  their  houfes.  The  lord  of 
Itzocan  had  ahfented  from  the  city,  and  fet  out  for  Mexico;  whenever 
the  army  of  the  enemy  came  in  fight.  That  was  fufficient  to  the  nobi- 
lity to  declare  the  date  vacant,  particularly  as  in  all  probability  he  was 
not  very  acceptable  to  them  ; on  which  account  they  agreed,  with  the 
authority  and  under  the  prote&ion  of  Cortes,  to  give  it  to  a fon  of  the 
lord  of  Quauhquechollan  and  a daughter  of  that  lord  who  was  put  to 

(ff)  Itzocan  is  called  Izucar  by  the  Spaniards. 
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death  by  Montezuma  ; and  becaufe  he  was  ffcill  a youth  of  few  years, 
his  father,  his  uncle,  and  two  other  nobles,  were  appointed  his  tutors. 

The  fame  of  the  viótories  of  the  Spaniards  fpread  fuddenly  through 
all  the  country,  and  drew  the  obedience  of  many  to  the  Catholic  king. 
Befides  Quauhquechollan,  Itzocan,  and  Ocopetlajoccan,  a large  city  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  two  firft,  fome  lords  came  to  pay  homage  ta 
the  crown  of  Cattile,  from  eight  places  of  Coaixtlahuacan,  a part  of  the 
great  province  of  Mixtecapan,  more  than  a hundred  and  twenty  miles 
diftant  towards  the  fouth  from  the  city  of  Quauhquechollan,  courting 
with  emulation  the  alliance  and  friendlhip  of  fuch  brave  ftrangers. 

Cortes,  having  returned  to  Tepejacac,  made  war,  by  means  of  his 
captains,  on  fome  cities  who  had  fhewn  hoftilities  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  inhabitants  of  Xalatzinco,  a city  at  a litle  diftance  from  the  road  of 
Vera  Cruz,  were  conquered  by  the  brave  Sandoval,  and  the  principal 
perfons  carried  prifoners  to  Cortes,  who,  upon  feeing  them  humble 
and  penitent,  fet  them  at  liberty  again.  Thofe  of  Tecamachalco,  a 
city  of  confiderable  fize,  of  the  Popolocan  nation,  made  a ftout  refift- 
ance  ; but  at.laft  they  furrendered,  and  two  thoufand  of  them  were 
made  Haves.  Againft  Toch tepee,  a large  city  upon  the  river  Papa- 
loapan,  where  there  was  a Mexican  garrifon,  he  fent  a captain,  named 
Salcedo,  with  eighty  Spaniards,  of  whom  not  one  returned  alive  to 
bring  the  general  the  news  of  their  defeat.  This  lofs  was  fenfibly 
felt  by  Cortes,  and  on  account  of  the  few  Spaniards  he  then  had,  was  a 
very  heavy  one  ; but,  in  order  to  revenge  it,  he  fent  two  brave  cap- 
tains, Ordaz  and  Avila,  with  fome  horfes  and  two  thoufand  allies 
againft  the  garrifon,  who,  notwithftanding  the  great  courage  with 
which  the  Mexicans  defended  themfelves,  took  the  city,  and  killed  a 
number  of  the  enemy. 

The  lofs  of  thofe  eighty  foldiers  was  not  the  only  thing  which 
diftreffed  Cortes.  Thofe  who  a little  time  before  had  conjured  him  to 
return  to  Vera  Cruz,  perfifted  now  fo  obftinately  in  their  demand,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  grant  them  permiftion  not  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz, 
to  wait  for  fome  reinforcement,  but  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  be  at  a greater  ’ 
diftance  from  the  dangers  of  war,  it  appearing  a lefs  evil  to  that  judi- 
cious and  dil'cerning  leader  to  diminifti  the  number  of  his  troops  than 
to  keep  difeontented  men,  who,  by  their  want  of  fpirit,  would  relax 
8 the 
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the  courage  and  damp  the  minds  of  the  reft  ; but  this  lofs  was  quickly 
and  abundantly  fupplied  by  a confiderable  number  of  foldiers,  who 
arrived  with  horles,  arms,  and  ammunition,  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  ; 
one  party  being  fent  by  the  governor  of  Cuba  to  the  affiftance  of  Nar- 
vaez, the  other  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  to  the  expedition  of 
Panuco  : who  all  willingly  joined  themfelves  to  Cortes,  converting 
thofe  very  means,  which  were  employed  by  his  enemies  for  his  ruin, 
into  inftruments  of  his  fuccefs. 

The  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  number  of  their  allies,  fo 
aggrandifed  their  name,  and  procured  fuch  authority  to  Cortes  among 
thofe  people,  that  he  was  the  umpire  in  all  their  differences,  and  they 
repaired  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  fovereign  lord  of  all  the  region, 
to  obtain  confirmation  of  the  inveftiture  of  vacant  ftates,  and  in  parti- 
cular thofe  of  Cholula  and  Ocotelolco  in  Tlafcala,  both  vacant  by  deaths 
occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox.  This  fcourge  of  the  human  race,  totally 
unknown  hitherto  in  the  new  world,  was  brought  there  by  a Moorifti 
flave  belonging  to  Narvaez.  He  infedted  the  Chempoallefe,  and  from 
thence  the  infection  fpread  through  all  the  Mexican  empire,  to  the 
irremediable  deftrudtion  of  thofe  nations.  Many  thoufands  perifhed 
and  fome  places  were  utterly  depopulated.  They  whofe  conftitu- 
tion  furmounted  the  violence  of  the  diftemper,  remained  fo  disfigured 
and  marked  with  fuch  deep  pits  in  the  face,  that  they  raifed  horror  in 
every  perfon  who  viewed  them.  Among  other  difafters  occafioned  by 
this  diforder,  the  death  of  Cuitlahuatzin,  after  a reign  of  three  or  four 
months,  was  moft  fenfibly  felt  by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  death  of 
prince  Maxixcatzin  by  the  Tlafcalans  and  Spaniards- 

The  Mexicans  chofe  Quauhtemotzin,  nephew  tff  the  d'eceafed  Cuit- 
lahuatzin, for  their  king,  as  no  brother  of  the  two  laft  kings  was  fur- 
viving.  This  was  a youth  of  about  twenty-five  years,  of  great  fpiritj 
and  although  not  much  pradtifed  in  the  art  of  war,,  on  account  of  his 
age,  he  continued  the  military  difpofitions  of  his  predeceffor.  He 
married  his  coufin  Tecuichpotzin,  daughter  of  Montezuma,  and  for- 
merly wife  to  his  uncle  Cuitlahuatzin.. 

The  death  of  Maxixcatzin  was  greatly  lamented  by  Cortes,  as  much 
on  account  of  the  particular  friendfhip  formed  between  them,  as  to 
him  it  had  been  principally  owing  that  there,  was  fb  much  harmony 

between! 
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between  the  Tlafcalans  and  the  Spaniards.  Having  rendered  the  road 
of  Vera  Cruz  perfectly  fecure,  and  fent  the  captain  Ordaz  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  with  a diftinót  account  in  writing,  addrefled  to  Charles  V. 
of  all  that  had  hitherto  happened  j and  the  captain  Avila  to  the  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola,  to  folicit  new  fuccours  for  the  conquefl:  of  Mexico, 
he  departed  from  Tepejacac  for  Tlalcala,  entered  there,  dreiicd  in 
mourning,  and  made  other  demon  fi:  rat  io  ns  of  grief  for  the  death  of 
his  friend  the  prince.  At  the  requeft  of  the  Tlafcalans  themfelves,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  king,  he  conferred  the  vacant  date  of  Oco« 
telolco,  one  of  the  four  principal  Rates  of  that  republic,  on  the  fon  of 
the  late  prince,  a youth  of  twelve  years,  and,  in  honour  of  the  merits 
of  his  father,  he  armed  him  as  a knight  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
Cadile. 

About  this  fame  time,  though  from  a very  different  caufe,  the  death 
of  the  prince  Cuicuitzcatzin  happened,  whom  Montezuma  and  Cortes 
had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Acolhuacan  in  the  room  of  his  unfortunate 
brother  Cacamatzin.  He  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  long  his  borrowed 
dignity,  for  he  who  had  given  him  the  crown  very  foon  deprived  him 
of  his  liberty.  He  departed  from  Mexico  among  the  other  prifoners 
that  night  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  ; but  he  had  then  the  fortune, 
or  perhaps  rather  misfortune  to  efcape,  as  he  was  foon  to  lofe  his  life  in 
a more  ignominious  manner.  He  accompanied  the  Spaniards  in  their 
engagements  as  far  as  Tlafeala,  where  he  remained,  until  having  become 
either  impatient  of  oppreflion  or  defirous  of  recovering  the  throne,  he 
fled  in  fecret  to  Tezcuco.  At  this  court  his  brother  Coanacotzin  was  then 
reigning,  to  whom,  after  the  death  of  Cacamatzin  the  crown  in  right 
belonged.  Cuicuitzcatzin  had  hardly  made  his  appearance  when  he 
was  made  prifoner  by  the  royal  minifters,  who  gave  fpeedy  advice  to 
their  king  of  it,  who  was  then  abfent  at  Mexico.  He  communicated 
it  to  king  Quauhtemotzin  his  coufln,  who  confidering  that  fugitive 
prince  a fpy  of  the  Spaniards,  thought  he  fhould  he  put  to  death. 
Coanacotzin,  either  to  pleafe  that  monarch,  or  to  take  away  from  Cui- 
cuitzeatzin  any  opportunity  of  attempting  to  recover  the  crown  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  own  right  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  executed 
that  fen  fence  upon  him. 
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Mexico,  attended  moft  diligently,  while  in  Tlafcala,  to  the  building  ^Secr.  if 


cf  the  brigantines  and  to  the  difcipline  of  his  troops.  He  obtained  of  Rcvifw  and 

° 1 r . march  of  the 

the  fenate  a hundred  men  of  burden,  for  the  tranfportation  of  the  fails,  Spamfharmy 
cordage,  iron,  and  other  materials  of  the  veflels,  which  he  had  unrigged  tolezcl,co" 


to  Tezcuco. 


the  preceding  year  on  purpofe  to  equip  the  brigantines  ; for  tar  he 
extracted  a large  quantity  of  turpentine  from  the  pines  on  the  great 
mountain  Matlalcueje.  He  gave  notice  to  the  Huexotzincas,  Cho- 
lulans,  Tepejachefe,  and  other  allies,  to  prepare  their  troops  and 
collect  a large  flore  of  provilions  of  every  kind  for  a numerous  army, 
which  was  to  be  employed  in  belieging  Mexico.  When  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  time  to  march,  he  made  a review  of  his  troops, 
which  confided  of  forty  horfe  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry. 
He  divided  this  finali  body  of  cavalry  into  four  troops  and  the  infantry 
into  nine  companies,  fome  of  them  armed  with  guns,  fonie  with  crofs- 
bows,  fome  with  fwords  and  fhields,  and  others  with  pikes.  From 
the  horfe  on  which  he  was  mounted,  while  he  was  reviewing  his  troops 
and  ordering  the  ranks,  he  made  them  this  fpeech  : “ My  friends  and 
“ brave  companions  ! any  difcourfe  which  I might  make  to  animate 
“ vour  zeal  would  be  altogether  fuperfluous,  as  we  all  acknowledge 
“ ourfelves  bound  to  repair  the  honour  of  our  arms,  and  to  revenge 
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BOOK.  x.  “ the  death  of  the  Spaniards  and  our  allies  : let  us  go  to  the  conquefl:  of 

^ ^ ^ “ Mexico,  the  moll  glorious  enterprize  which  can  prefent  itfelf  to  us 

“ through  life  ; let  us  go,  to  punirti,  with  one  ftroke,  the  perfidy, 
{<  the  pride,  and  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies  ; to  extend  the  dominions 
e<  of  our  fovereign,  by  adding  this  large  and  rich  domain  to  them  ; to 
“ pave  the  way  to  religion,  and  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  many  millions 
“ of  fouls  ; to  gain  with  the  labour  of  a few  days  a competence  for 
“ our  families,  and  to  render  all  our  names  immortal  ; motives  all  ca~ 
“ pable  of  encouraging  even  the  moll  dallardly  minds,  as  well  as  your 
“ generous  and  noble  hearts  : I fee  no  difficulty  before  us,  which  your 

“ bravery  may  not  overcome  : our  enemies  are  indeed  numerous,  but 

“ we  are  fuperior  to  them  in  courage,  in  difcipline,  and  in  arms  ; be- 
“ lides,  we  have  fuch  a number  of  auxiliaries  under  our  command,  that 
“ we  might  conquer  with  their  affillance  not  one  only,  but  many  cities 
“ equal  to  Mexico  : however  flrong  it  may  be,  it  is  not  yet  fo  powerful 
“ as  to  withlland  the  attacks  we  fliall  make  upon  it  by  land  and  water: 
“ hilly,  God,  for  whofe  glory  we  fight,  has  Ihewn  a difpofition  to 
“ profper  our  defigns  ; his  providence  has  preferved  us  in  the  midll 
“ of  all  our  difallers  and  dangers,  has  fent  us  new  companions  in  the 
“ room  of  thofe  we  have  loll,  and  converted  to  our  benefit  the  means 
“ which  our  enemies  employed  for  our  ruin  : what  may  we  not  expert 
“ in  future  from  his  mercy?  let  us  confide  in  him,  and  not  render 
“ ourfelves  unworthy  of  his  protection  by  diffidence  and  pufillani- 
“ mity.” 

The  Tlafcalans,  who  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  difcipline  of  the 
Spaniards,  thought  proper  alfo  to  make  a review  of  their  troops  before 
Cortes.  The  army  was  preceded  by  their  martial  mufic  of  horns, 
fea-fhells,  and  other  fuch  wind-inllruments,  after  which  came  the 
four  chiefs  of  the  republic,  armed  with  fword  and  Ihield,  and  adorned 
with  moll  rich  and  beautiful  plumes,  which  rofe  more  than  two  feet 
above  their  heads  ; they  wore  their  hair  tied  with  fillets  of  gold,  pen- 
dants of  gems  at  their  lips  and  ears,  and  Ihoes  of  great  value  upon 
their  feet  ; behind  them  came  their  four  Ihield-bearers,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  ; next  the  four  principal  llandards  of  the  republic 
appeared,  each  with  its  proper  enfign  wrought  of  feathers  ; then  parted 
in  regular  ranks  of  twenty  each  the  troops  of  archers,  carrying  at  certain 
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diftances  the  particular  ftandards  of  their  companies,  every  one  of  BOOK  X. 
which  was  cornpofed  of  three  or  four  hundred  men.  They  were 
followed  by  the  troops,  armed  with  fwords  and  fhields,  and  laftly,  by 
the  pikemen.  Herrera  and  Torquemada  affirm,  that  the  archers 
amounted  to  fixty,  the  pikemen  to  ten,  and  the  others  armed  with 
fwords  to  forty  thoufand  in  number.  Xicotencatl,  the  younger,  made 
alfo  an  addrefs  to  his  troops,  after  the  example  of  Cortes,  in  which 
he  told  them,  that  the  next  day,  as  had  already  been  intimated,  they 
were  to  march  with  the  brave  Spaniards  againft  the  Mexicans,  their 
inveterate  enemies  ; that  although  the  Tlafcalan  name  was  fufficient 
to  intimidate  all  the  nations  of  Anahuac,  they  muffi  exert  themfelves  to 
acquire  new  glory  from  their  actions. 

Cortes,  on  his  part,  affembled  the  principal  lords  of  the  allied  ftates, 
and  exhorted  them  to  conftant  fidelity  to  the  Spaniards,  exaggerating 
to  them  the  advantages  they  might  hope  for,  from  the  ruin  of  their 
enemy,  and  the  evils  they  might  dread,  if  ever  from  the  fuggeftions 
of  the  Mexicans,  or  the  fear  of  war,  or  ficklenefs  of  mind,  they  fhould 
violate  their  promifed  faith.  He  then  publifhed  a military  proclama- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  containing  the  following  articles  : 

1 ft.  No  perfon  fhall  blafpheme  againft  God,  nor  the  bleffed  Virgin, 
cor  againft  the  faints. 

2d.  No  perfon  fhall  quarrel  with  another,  nor  put  his  hand  to  his 
fword,  nor  any  other  weapon,  to  ftrike  him. 

3d.  No  perfon  fhall  game  with  his  arms,  or  his  horfe,  or  iron  tools. 

4th.  No  perfon  fhall  force  any  woman,  under  pain  of  death. 

5th.  No  perfon  fhall  take  away  the  property  of  another,  nor  punifh 
any  Indian,  unlefs  he  is  his  flave. 

6th.  No  perfon s fhall  make  excurfions  from  the  camp  without  our 
permiffton. 

7th.  No  perfon  fhall  make  any  Indian  prifoner,  nor  plunder  his 
houfe,  without  our  permiffion. 

8 th.  No  perfon  fhall  ill  ufe  the  allies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  muffi 
exert  every  means  to  maintain  their  friendfhip. 

And  becaufe  it  is  of  no  fervice  to  publifh  laws,  if  the  obfervance  of 
them  is  not  zealoufly  attended  to,  and  delinquents  punifhed,  he  ordered 
Vol,  II.  T two 
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BOOK  X.  two  Moors,  his  ilaves,  to  be  hanged,  becaufe  they  ftole  a turkey  and 
* two  cotton  mantles.  By  thefe,  and  other  fimilar  punifhments,  he 
made  his  orders  be  regarded,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  troops. 

After  he  had  made  all  the  difpofitions  which  he  thought  would  con- 
duce to  the  happy  iflue  of  his  enterprife,  he  at  length  marched  with  all 
his  Spaniards,  and  a confiderable  number  of  the  allies,  on  the  28th  of 
December,  1 520,  having  firft  heard  mafs,  and  invoked  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  did  not  then  choofe  to  take  the  whole  army  of  the  allies  with  him, 
which  had  been  reviewed  the  day  before,  both  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  there  would  be  to  maintain  fo  numerous  an  army  in 
Tezcuco,  and  becaufe  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  leave  the  greater  part 
of  them  in  Tlafcala  to  guard  the  brigantines,  when  it  ffiould  be  time 
to  tranfport  them.  Of  the  three  roads,  which  led  to  Tezcuco,  Cortes 
chofe  the  moft  difficult,  being  wifely  perfuaded  that  the  Mexicans 
would  not  expedt  him  there,  and  his  march  would  confequently  be  more 
fafe.  He  proceeded  therefore  by  Tetzmellocan,  a village  belonging  to 
the  Rate  of  Huexotzinco.  On  the  30th,  they  difcovered,  from  the 
higheft  fummit  of  thofe  mountains,  the  beautiful  vale  of  Mexico, 
partly  with  gladnefs,  becaufe  there  lay  the  objedt  of  their  defires  ; partly 
with  fome  difguft,,  from  the  remembrance  of  their  difafters.  In  be- 
ginning to  defcend  towards  that  vale,  they  found  the  way  obftrudted 
with  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  laid  acrofs  it  defignedly,  and  were 
obliged  to  employ  a thoufand  Tlafcalans  to  clear  it.  As  foon  as  they 
reached  the  plain,  they  were  attacked  by  fome  flying  troops  of  the 
enemy  ; but  upon  fome  of  them  being  killed  by  the  Spaniards,  the  reft 
fled.  That  night  they  quartered  in  Coatepec,  a place  about  eight 
miles  diftant  from  Tezcuco;  and  the  day  following,  as  they  were 
marching  towards  that  capital,  in  fome  doubt  and  anxiety  concerning 
the  difpofition  of  the  Tezcucans,  but  at  the  fame  time  refolved  not  to 
return  without  having  taken  fome  revenge  of  their  enemies,  they  faw 
coming  to  them  four  refpedlable  perfons  unarmed,  one  of  them  with  a 
little  golden  flag  in  his  hand  ; and  Cortes  recollecting  that  this  was 
an  enfign  of  peace,  he  advanced  to  confer  with  them.  Thefe  four 
meflengers  were  fent  by  king  Coanacotzin  to  compliment  the  Spanifli 
general,  to  invite  him  to  the  court,  and  to  requeft  him  not  to  com- 
mit 
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mit  any  hoftilitiss  in  his  dates,  which  preferiteci  him  the  flag,  contain-  POOK  X. 
ing  thirty  -two  ounces  of  gold.  Cortes,  notwithftanding  this  ihew  of  v ** 
friendship,  reproached  them  for  the  death  they  had  a few  months  be- 
fore been  the  caule  of  to  forty- live  Spaniards,  five  horfes,  and  three 
hundred  Tialcalans,  who  accompanied  them  loaded  with  gold,  filver, 
and  arms  for  the  Spaniards  who  were  then  in  Mexico,  and  executed 
with  fuch  inhumanity,  that  they  had  hung  up  the  fkins  of  the  Spa- 
niards, with  their  arms  and  habits,  and  thofe  of  the  horfes  with  their 
armour,  as  trophies  in  the  temples  of  Tezcuco.  He  added,  that  although 
it  was  impofiible  to  compenfate  thelofsof  his  people,  they  mull  at  lead 
pay  the  gold  and  filver  which  they  had  robbed  from  them  ; that  if  they 
did  not  make  the  due  fatisfaóiion,  he  would,  for  every  Spaniard  they  had 
killed,  flay  a thoufand  Tezcucans.  The  mefiengers  anfwered,  that 
the  Mexicans,  and  not  the  Tezcucans,  under  vvhofe  orders  the  Zolte- 
pechefe  had  adted,  were  blameab le  for  that  ; but,  notwithftanding,  they 
would  ufe  every  endeavour  to  make  all  be  reftored  to  him  : and  hav- 
ing  taken  polite  leave  of  the  Spanilh  general,  returned  in  hade  to 
Tezcuco  with  the  news  of  the  near  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at  that 
court. 

Cortes  entered  with  his  army  into  Tezcuco,  on  the  lad  day  of  that  Sect.  ii. 
vear.  Some  nobles  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  to  one  £ntI7  °f  thc 

J _ _ Spaniards  m- 

of  the  palaces  of  the  late  king  Nezahualcojotl,  which  was  fo  large,  that  to  Tezcuco,  • 
not  only  the  fix  hundred  Spaniards  were  lodged  in  it,  but,  according  tions^nfhat 
to  what  Cortes  fays,  it  could  have  accommodated  fix  hundred  more.  court* 

That  general  foon  perceived  the  concourfe  of  people  in  the  dreets 
remarkably  dimini  died,  as  he  thought  he  did  not  fee  the  third  part  of 
of  the  inhabitants  which  he  had  feen  upon  former  occafions,  and  par- 
ticularly obferved  that  the  women  and  children  were  out  of  the  way, 
which  was  a manifed  token  of  fonie  evil  dilpofition  in  that  court.  In 
order  to  leflen  the  didrud  of  the  citizens,  and  avoid  any  accident  to 
his  own  people,  he  pub-lifhed  a proclamation,  in  which  he  forbad, 
under  pain  of  death,  any  of  his  foldiers  to  leave  their  quarters  without 
his  permiffion.  After  dinner,  they  obferved  from  the  terraces  of  the 
palace  a great  number  of  people  abandoning  the  city,  fome  withdraw- 
ing to  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  others  to  different  places  around 
the  lake.  The  night  following,  the  king  Coanacotzin  abfented, 
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BOOK  X.  tranfporting  himfelf  to  Mexico  by  water,  in  fpite  of  Cortes,  who  de 
v ’ figned  to  have  taken  him,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  his  three  bro  • 
thers  Cacamatzin,  Cuicuitzcatzin,  and  Ixtlilxochitl.  Coanacotzin 
could  not  purfue  any  other  meafure  3 for  how  was  it  pofiible  he  could 
think  himfelf  fecure  among  the  Spaniards,  after  having  feen  what  had 
happened  to  his  brothers,  and  Montezuma  his  uncle  ? And  particu- 
larly being  apprehenfive  that  many  of  his  own  lubjedts  would  take 
occafion  to  declare  themfelves  his  enemies,  fonie  from  their  fear  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  particular  in  tereft  of  their  families  ; others,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Cuicuitzcatzin,  and  place  Ixtlilxochitl  on  the  throne. 

The  revolutions  which  happened  in  that  court  fufficiently  juflified 
the  refolution  he  formed.  Cortes  was  hardly  three  days  in  Tezcuco, 
when  the  lords  of  Huexotla,  Coatlichan,  and  Ateneo,  three  cities  fo 
near,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  Tezcuco,  that  they  appeared 
like  its  fuburbs,  prefented  themfelves  to  him,  intreating  him  to  ac- 
cept their  alliance  and  friendfhip.  Cortes,  who  defired  nothing  more 
earneftly  than  to  augment  his  party,  received  them  kindly,  and  pro- 
mifed  his  proteftion.  The  court  of  Mexico,  as  foon  as  it  knew  of 
this  change,  fent  a fevere  reprimand  to  thofe  lords,  telling  them,  that 
if  their  motive  for  adopting  fo  bafe  a meafure  was  the  fear  which  they 
had  of  the  power  of  their  enemies,  it  was  fit  for  them  alfo  to  know, 
that  the  Mexicans  had  Rill  greater  forces,  by  which  they  would  foon 
fee  the  Spaniards,  with  their  favourite  allies  the  Tlafcalans,  totally 
crulhed  3 that  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  it,  for  the  intere!!  of  the 
Rates  and  pofieffions  which  they  owned  in  Tezcuco,  they  might  come 
to  Mexico,  where  they  would  be  afiigned  better  lands.  But  thofe 
lords,  inftead  of  being  intimidated  with  the  reprimand,  or  yielding  to 
the  promifes  made  them,  feized  the  meflengers,  and  fent  them  to 
Cortes.  Pie  demanded  of  them  the  purport  of  their  embafiy  ? To 
which  they  anfwered,  that  as  they  knew  thofe  lords  to  be  in  his  favour, 
they  had  come  to  in  treat  them  to  be  mediators  for  peace  between  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Spaniards.  Cortes  affected  to  believe  what  they 
tola  him,  fet  them  at  liberty  and  charged  them  to  tell  their  fovereign, 
that  he  did  not  wifh  for  war,  nor  would  not  wage  it,  if  he  was  not 
compelled  by  hoftilities  from  the  Mexicans  3 that  therefore  the  king 
fhould  attend,  and  guard  again!!  offering  any  injury  to  the  Spaniards, 
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otherwife  they  would  become  his  enemies,  and  infallibly  ruin  his 
capital. 

The  alliance  of  thofe  cities  was  of  no  fmall  importance  to  Cortes, 
but  of  all  things  it  was  mold  neceffary  to  bring  that  court  in  his  favour, 
both  on  account  of  the  numerous  nobility  which  it  contained,,  and 
their  influence  on  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  firft 
moment  he  entered  that  city  he  ftudied  to  gain  their  minds  by  every 
civility  and  courtefy,  and  enjoined  the  fame  thing  to  his  people,  for- 
bidding moil  feverely  all  kinds  of  hoflility  towards  the  citizens.  He 
difcovered,  from  the  beginning,  a party  of  the  nobility  favourable  to 
the  prince  Ixtlilxochitl,  whom  he  Hill  kept  confined  for  fome  pur- 
pofe  in  Tlafcala.  He  made  him  be  brought  to  court  by  a ftrong  party 
of  Spaniards  and  Tlafcalans,  prefented  him  to  the  nobility,  and  got 
them  to  acknowledge  him  king,  and  crown  him  with  the  fame 
ceremonies  and  rejoicings  ufually  made  for  their  lawful  fovereign. 
Cortes  promoted  his  advancement  as  much  to  revenge  himfelf  of  the 
lawful  king  Coanacotzin,  as  becaufe  the  kingdom  was  dependent 
upon  him.  The  people  accepted  him,  either  becaufe  they  durft  not 
oppofe  the  Spaniards,  or  perhaps  becaufe  they  were  tired  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Coanacotzin.  Ixtlilxochitl  was  a youth  of  about  twenty-three 
years  j from  the  time  of  the  firfl  entry  of  the  Spaniards  into  Tlafcala 
he  had  declared  himfelf  openly  for  the  Spaniards,  had  prefented  him- 
felf to  Cortes  with  offers  of  his  army,  and  invited  him, to  make  his  jour- 
ney to  Mexico  by  Otompan,  where  he  was  then  encamped  ; but,  in 
fpite  of  his  friendly  intentions  and  obfequioufnefs,  he  was  made  pri- 
foner  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  came  off  in  defeat  from  Mexico,  and 
was  confined  in  Tlafcala  until  he  was  called  to  the  throne.  The  cir- 
cumflances  of  this  event  makes  us  believe,  that  his  imprifonment  was 
an  honourable  oppreffion  of  his  liberty,  coloured  with  one  of  thofe 
fpecious  pretexts,  which  are  ufually  invented  by  artful  politicians,  when, 
on  account  of  fome  particular  diffidence  and  diftrufl,  they  wifh  to  render 
themfelves  fecure.  From  long  habit  with  the  Spaniards  he  had  become 
familiarifed  with  their  cuftcms  and  manners.  On  the  throne  he  had 
but  the  appearance  of  majefty;  he  was  much  lefs  the  lord  of  his  fub- 
je&s  than  minifter  of  the  pleafure  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  rendered 
great  fervices,  not  only  in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  in  which  he 
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ferved  with  his  perfori  and  troops,  but  alfo  in  the  rebuilding  of  that 
capital,  ior  which  he  furnifhed  fonie  thoufands  of  architects,  mafons, 
and  labourers.  He  died  extremely  young,  in  1523,  and  was  fuc- 
needed  in  the  fovereignty  of  Tezcuco  by  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  of 
whom  afterwards  we  fiali  make  honourable  mention.  By  the  ad- 
vancement of  Ixililxochitl,  and  the  civilities  fhewn  him  by  Cortes, 
tiie  party  of  the  Spaniards  was  confiderably  augmented,  and  all  thofe 
families  of  Tezcuco  which  had  abfented  from  fear  of  hodilities  from 
thofe  ftrangers,  finding  themfelves  now  fecure,  gladly  returned  to  their 
lioufes. 

Cor  tes  was  refolved  to  keep  his  quarters  in  Tezcuco,  and  had  there- 
fore bulled  himfelf  in  fortifying  the  royal  palace,  where  his  troops  were 
lodged.  He  could  not  take  any  meafure  more  conducive  to  his  pur- 
pofes.  Tezcuco,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan,  and  a 
city  of  great  extent,  abounded  with  every  fort  of  provifion  for  the  fup- 
port  of  an  army.  It  had  good  houfes  for  their  habitations,  excellent 
fortifications  for  their  defence,  and  plenty  of  artificers  for  every  kind 
of  labour  they  required.  The  dominions  of  Tezcuco  alfo,  from  bor- 
dering on  thofe  of  Tlafcala,  rendered  the  necefiary  communication 
with  that  republic  more  eafy  ; the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  was  of 
great  importance  for  the  conftrudlion  of  the  biigantines,  and  the  advan- 
tageous fituation  of  that  court  gave  the  Spaniards  a knowledge  of  all 
the  movements  of  their  enemies,  without  expoling  them  to  their  at- 
tacks. 

After  having  arranged  matters  in  Tezcuco,  Cortes  refolved  to  make 
an  affault  on  the  city  of  Iztapalapan,  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  it  and 
its  citizens,  for  the  offences  received  from  their  ancient  lord  Cuitla- 
huatzin,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  author  of  the  memorable  defeat  of 
the  firft  of  July.  He  left  a garrifon  of  more  than  three  hundred  Spa- 
niards, and  many  allies,  under  the  command  of  Sandoval,  in  Tezcuco, 
and  marched  himfelf  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  Spaniards,  and  more 
than  three  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  and  a great  many  of  theTezcucan  no- 
bility. Before  they  arrived  at  Iztapalapan,  they  were  met  by  fotne 
troops  of  the  enemy,  who  feigned  to  oppofe  their  entry,  fighting  partly 
on  land,  and  partly  by  water,  but  retiring  as  they  fought,  with  a fiiew 
of  not  being  able  to  withftand  the  attack.  The  Spaniards  and  Tlaf- 
calans 
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calans  thus  employed  in  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  entered  the  BOCK  X. 
city,  the  houfes  of  which  they  found  in  a great  meafure  unpeopled,  the  ' 

citizens  having  withdrawn  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  goods,  to  the  houfes  which  they  had  upon  the  lit- 
tle iflands  in  the  lake;  but  there  they  were  purfued  by  their  enemies, 
who  fought  alfo  in  the  water.  The  night  was  now  well  advanced,  and 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  rejoicing  at  the  victory  which  they  believed 
they  had  obtained,  were  bufied  in  facking  the  city,  and  the  Tlafcalans 
were  letting  fire  to  the  houfes  ; but  their  gladnefs  foon  changed  into 
terror,  for  by  the  fame  light  of  the  burning  of  the  city,  they  obferved 
the  water  overflow  the  canals,  and  begin  to  lay  the  city  under  water. 

As  foon  as  the  danger  was  difcovered,  a retreat  was  founded,  and  the 
city  was  in  halle  abandoned,  in  order  to  return  to  Tezcuco  ; but  in 
fpite  of  their  diligence  they  came  to  a place  where  there  was  fo  much 
water  that  the  Spaniards  palfed  it  with  difficulty,  and  fome  of  the 
Tlafcalans  were  drowned,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  booty  loft. 

Not  one  of  them  w'ould  have  efcaped  with  life,  if,  as  Cortes  affirms, 
they  had  continued  three  hours  longer  in  the  city  ; for  the  citizens,  in 
order  to  drown  all  their  enemies,  broke  the  mole  of  the  lake,  and  en- 
tirely deluged  the  city.  The  next  day  they  continued  their  march  along 
the  lake,  Itili  harrafied  by  the  enemy.  This  expedition  did  not  prove 
very  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  ; but  although  they  lofi;  their  plunder, 
and  many  were  wounded,  only  two  Spaniards  and  one  horfe  died.  The 
lofs  of  the  enemy  was  a great  deal  more  ; for,  befides  the  ruin  of  their 
houfes,  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  of  them,  agreeable  to  the  account 
made  by  Cortes,  were  ilain. 

The  difgufl:,  which  this  expedition  gave  to  Cortes  was  foon  com-  Sect.  IV. 
penfated  by  the  obedience  which  he  received  by  means  of  their  ambaf-  New  confe- 

* J % J m deracies  with 

fadors  from  the  cities  of  Mizquic,  Otompan,  and  others  in  that  quar-  the  Spani- 
ter,  alledging,  in  order  to  obtain  his  favour,  that  thofe  Hates  having  ai  s* 
been  folicited  by  the  Mexicans  to  take  arms  againfl:  the  Spaniards, 
would  never  confent.  Cortes,  who  was  continually  increafing  his  au- 
thority, the  more  he  augmented  his  party,  required  from  them,  as  a 
necefiary  condition  for  the  obtainment  of  his  alliance,  that  they  fhould 
felze  all  the  meflengers  which  were  fent  to  them  from  Mexico,  and  all 
the  Mexicans  who  arrived  at  their  cities.  They,  though  not  without 

the 
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the  greatefl  difficulty,  bound  themfelves  to  do  fo,  and  from  that  time 
forward  were  conflantly  faithful  to  the  Spaniards. 

This  confederacy  was  immediately  followed  by  that  with  Chaleo,  a 
confiderable  city  and  frate  on  the  eaflern  border  of  the  lake  of  fweet 
water;  for  Cortes  knowing  that  the  Chalchefe  were  difpofed  to  adhere 
to  his  party,  but  dared  not  declare  themfelves  for  fear  of  the  Mexican 
garrifon  in  their  fiate,  lent  Sandoval  there  with  twenty  horfes,  two 
hundred  Spaniffi  infantry,  and  a number  of  allies  ; but,  previoufiy,  he 
ordered  fonie  Tlafcalan  troops  to  march,  who  were  defirous  of  carry- 
ing home  to  their  own  country  that  part  of  the  booty  which  they  had 
brought  off  from  Iztapalapan,  and  from  thence  to  return  towards  Chaleo, 
and  drive  the  Mexicans  from  that  fiate.  Sandoval  gave  the  van-guard 
to  the  Tlafcalans  ; fome  Mexican  troops,  who  were1  in  ambuffi,  charged 
fuddenly  upon  them,  threw  them  into  diforder,  killed  fome  of  them, 
and  took  their  booty  ; but  the  Spaniards  coming  up,  defeated  the  Mexi- 
cans and  put  them  to  flight.  Having  recovered  their  booty,  the  Tlaf- 
calans continued  their  journey  in  fafety,  and  Sandoval  marched  towards 
Chaleo  ; but  long  before  he  arrived  at  the  city,  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
Mexican  garrifon  came  to  meet  him,  which,  as  fome  hiftorians  af- 
firm, confifled  of  twelve  thoufand  men.  A battle  was  fought,  which 
lafted  two  hours,  and  concluded  with  the  daughter  of  many  Mexicans, 
and  the  flight  of  the  reft.  The  Chalchefe,  apprifed  of  the  victory, 
came  with  great  rejoicing  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  introduced  them 
in  triumph  into  their  city  (?).  The  lord  of  that  fiate,  who  had  died 
a fhort  time  before  of  the  fmall-pox,  had,  in  the  lafl  moments  of  his 
life,  warmly  recommended  it  to  his  two  fons  to  confederate  with  the 
Spaniards,  to  cultivate  their  friendfhip,  and  adopt  Cortes  for  a father. 
In  confequence  of  his  lafl;  defire,  thofe  two  youths  repaired  to  Tez- 
cuco,  accompanied  by  the  Spanifh  army,  and  many  Chalchefe  nobles, 
prefented  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fequins  in  gold  to  Cortes, 
and  eflablifhed  the  alliance,  to  which  they  were  always  faithful.  The 

( t ) Solis,  in  his  account  of  this  event,  commits  two  geographical  errors  : firft,  he  fuppofes 
the  city  of  Chaleo  contiguous  to  Otcmpan,  whereas  the  court  of  Tczcuco,  and  other  confider- 
able  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan  arc  between  them,  as  we  have  fhewn  in  our  geo- 
graphical chart  of  the  Mexican  lakes.  Secondly,  he  fays,  that  the  Hates  of  Chaleo  and  TIaf- 
cala  bordered  upon  each  other,  whereas  there  is  a wood  of  fifteen  miles  long,  and  apart  of 
the  dominions  of  Huexotzinco  between  them. 
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caufe  of  rebellion,  fo  frequent  among  the  people  of  that  empire,  was  book  x. 
in  fome  the  fear  of  the  Spanifh  arms,  and  the  power  of  their  allies  ; 
and  in  others,  their  hatred  to,  and  impatience  under,  the  Mexican 
yoke,  it  is  impoffible  to  expedl  conflant  fidelity  from  fubjedts  who 
are  rather  influenced  by  terror  than  kindnefs.  No  throne  can  be 
more  unflable  than  that  which  is  fupported  by  force  of  arms  more  than 
by  the  love  of  the  people.  Cortes,  after  carefiing  the  two  Chalchefe 
youths,  divided  the  fiate  between  them,  either  at  their  own  requefl, 
or  the  fuggeflions  of  the  nobility.  He  conferred  on  the  eldefl  the  prin- 
cipal city,  and  fome  other  places  ; and  on  the  youngefl  he  fettled  Tlal- 
manalco,  Chimalhuaca,  and  Ajotzinco. 

The  Mexicans  did  not  ceafe  to  make  incurfions  into  the  flates  which 
had  confederated  with  the  Spaniards,  but  the  diligence  ufed  by  Cortes 
in  fending  fuccour  to  them,  made  their  attempts  generally  fruitlefs. 

Amongfl  others,  the  Chalchefe  came  in  the  fpace  of  a few  days  to  re- 
quell the  afliflance  of  the  Spaniards  -,  for  they  had  learned  that  the 
Mexicans  were  preparing  to  flrike  a fevere  blow  upon  that  fiate  which 
had  recently  renounced  fubjedlion  to  them.  Cortes  could  not  at  this 
time  comply  with  their  demand  ; for  having  now  finifhed  all  the  labour 
of  the  mails,  the  planks,  and  other  apparatus  of  the  brigantines,  he  had  ^ 

occafion  for  all  his  troops  to  tranfport  them  fafely  to  Tezcuco.  He 
advifed  the  Chalchefe,  however,  to  make  an  alliance  with  the*  Huexot- 
zincas,  theCholulans,  and  theQuauhquechollans.  They  objedted  to  fuch 
a confederacy,  on  account  of  their  ancient  enmity  to  thofe  people.  The 
Chalchefe  were  hardly  departed,  when  three  meffengers  came  feafon- 
ably  to  Tezcuco  from  Huexotzinco  and  Quauhquechollan,  fent  by  thofe 
lords  to  exprefs  their  apprehenfions,  on  account  of  certain  fmoke, 
obferved  by  the  centinels  whom  they  had  polled  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  which  was  a flrong  indication  of  war,  and  to  offer  their  troops 
to  his  command  whenever  he  chofe  to  make  ufe  of  them.  Cortes 
availed  himfelf  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  unite  thofe  flates  in 
alliance  with  that  of  Chaleo,  obliging  them  to  lay  afide  for  their  com- 
mon benefit  any  refentment  fubfifling  between  individuals.  This  alli- 
ance was  fo  firm,  that  from  that  time  forward  they  mutually  affifled 
each  other  againfl  the  Mexicans. 
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BOOK  X.  It  being  now  time  to  tranfport  the  timber,  fails,  cordage,  and  iron, 
s'ec'tC'v?  for  the  brigantines,  Cortes  fent  Sandoval  with  two  hundred  Spa- 
th^nTateibls"  n^ai'^s  an^  fifteen  horfes  for  that  purpofe,  charging  him  to  go  firft 
of  the  biigan-  to  Zoltepec,  and  take  ample  revenge  on  thofe  citizens  for  the  flaughter 
of  the  forty-five  Spaniards  and  three  hundred  Tlafcalans,  of  whom 
we  have  already  made  mention.  The  Zoltepechefe,  when  they  per- 
ceived this  ftorm  coming  upon  them,  deferted  their  houfes  to  fave 
their  lives  by  flight,  but  they  were  purfued  by  the  Spaniards,  and  many 
of  them  killed,  and  others  made  flaves.  From  thence  Sandoval  march- 
ed to  Tlafcala,  where  he  found  every  thing  reàdy  for  the  tranfport 
of  the  finifiied  materials  of  the  brigantines.  The  firft  brigantine  was 
built  by  Martino  Lopez,  a Spanifli  foldier,  who  was  an  engineer  in 
the  army  of  Cortes,  and  was  put  to  proof  in  the  river  Zahuapan. 
After  that  model  the  other  twelve  were  built  by  the  Tlafcalans.  The 
tranfport  of  them  was  executed  with  great  rejoicing  and  expedition  by 
the  Tlafcalans,  the  load  appearing  to  them  of  little  weight,  which  was 
to  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.  Eight  thoufand  Tlafcalans 
carried  on  their  backs  the  beams,  fails,  and  other  materials,  neceflary 
for  the  conftruótion  of  the  brigantines  ; two  thoufand  were  loaded  with 
provifions,  and  thirty  thoufand  were  armed  for  defence,  under  the 
command  of  the  three  chiefs  Chichimecatl  or  Chichimecateudli,  Ajo- 
tecatl,  and  Teotepil  or  Teotlipil.  This  convoy  occupied,  according 
to  Bernal  Diaz,  upward  of  fix  miles  of  fpace,  from  van  to  rear.. 
When  they  fet  out  from  Tlafcala,  Chichimecatl  commanded  the  van- 
guard, but  whenever  they  got  without  the  dominions  of  the  republic, 
Sandoval  gave:  him  the  rear-guard,  fearing  fome  attack  from  the  enemy. 
This  occafioned  great  difguft  to  the  Tlafcalan,  who  boaded  of  his  bra- 
very, alledging,  that  in  all  the  battles  in  which  he  had  ever  been  con- 
cerned, he  had  always,  in  example  of  his  anceftors,  taken  the  moft 
dangerous  poft  y and  Sandoval  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  arguments 
and  entreaties  to  pacify  him.  Cortes,,  arrayed  in  his  mod  fplendid 
apparel,  and  accompanied  by  all  his  officers,  came  to  meet  them,  and 
embraced  and  thanked  thofe  Tlafcalan  lords  for  their  kind  fervices.. 
Six  hours  were  fpent  in  entering  into  Tezcuco  in  the  bed  order,  and 
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with  the  cry  of  Cajlile!  Cajlik  ! T ‘Life  ala  ! T l afe  ala  ! in  the  mid  fi  of 
the  noife  of  the  military  mufic. 

The  general  Chichimecati  was  hardly  arrived,  when,  without  tak- 
ing any  reft  after  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  requefted  Cortes  to 
employ  him  and  his  troops  againft  the  enemy.  Cortes,  who  waited  for 
nothing  elfe  than  the  arrival  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Tlafcala,  to  exe- 
cute an  expedition  which  he  had  been  meditating  for  fome  time,  after 
leaving  a ftrong  garrifon  in  Tezcuco,  and  giving  the  proper  orders  for 
the  completing  of  the  brigantines,  fet  out  on  his  march  in  the  beginning 
of  fpring  1521,  with  twenty-five  horfes,  and  fix  finali  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, three  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  thirty  thoufand  Tlafcalans, 
and  a part  of  the  Tezcucan  nobility  3 and  becaufe  he  was  afraid  that  the 
Tezcucans,  whom  he  did  not  altogether  truft,  might  give  fecret  advice 
to  the  enemy  and  fruftrate  his  defigns,  he  left  Tezcuco  without  pub- 
lifhing  the  objeót  of  his  expedition.  The  army  travelled  twelve  miles 
towards  the  north,  and  remained  that  night  under  the  open  Iky.  The 
next  day  it  proceeded  to  attack  Xaltocan,  a ftrong  city  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  a lake,  with  a road  leading  to  it,  cut  like  thofe  of  Mexico, 
with  feveral  ditches.  The  Spanifh  infantry,  afiifted  by  a confiderable 
number  of  the  allies,  palled  the  ditches,  through  a thick  Ihower  of 
darts,  arrows,  and  ftones,  by  which  many  were  wounded  ; but  the 
citizens  not  being  able  to  endure  longer  the  daughter  which  the  Spa- 
nilli  arms  made  of  them,  abandoned  the  city,  and  faved  themfelves  by 
flight . The  conquerors  plundered  the  city,  and  fet  fire  to  fome  of  the 
houfes. 

The  day  following  they  proceeded  towards  the  large  and  beautiful 
city  of  Quauhtitlan,  as  Cortes  juftly  calls  it,  but  they  found  it  depo- 
pulated ; the  citizens  having  been  terrified  by  what  had  happened  to 
Xaltocan,  and  betaken  themfelves  to  fome  place  of  fecurity. 

From  thence  they  pafted  to  Tenajocca,.  and  to  Azcapozalco,  and  be- 
caufe they  met  with  no  refiftance  from  any  of  thofe  three  cities  they 
did  them  no  hurt.  At  laft  they  came  to  the  court  of  Tlacopan,  the 
limit  which  Cortes  had  propofed  to  himfelf  for  the  expedition,  where 
he  meant  to  folicit  fome  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Mexico, 
and  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  to  inform  himfelf  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  defigns  and  preparations.  He  found  the  citizens  of  that 
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BOOK  X.  place  difpofed  to  difpute  his  entrance.  They  attacked  the  Spaniards 

; « * with  their  ufual  fury,  and  fought  courageouily  for  fome  time  ; but  at 

length  becoming  unable  to  withftand  the  fire  of  their  guns,  and  the 
impetuofity  of  the  horfes,  they  retreated  to  the  city.  The  Spaniards, 
on  account  of  its  being  late,  lodged  in  a large  houfe  of  the  fuburbs. 
The  next  day  the  Tlafcalans  let  fire  to  many  houfes  of  the  city,  and, 
during  fix  days,  which  the  Spaniards  remained  there,  they  had  conti- 
nual fkirmifhes,  and  fome  famous  duels  were  fought  between  the  Tlaf- 
calans and  the  citizens  of  Tlacopan  ; but  they  both  fought  with  ex- 
treme bravery,  and  vented  the  hatred  which  they  bore  each  other  in  a 
thoufand  reproaches.  Thofe  of  Tlacopan  called  the  Tlafcalans  the 
damfels  of  the  Spaniards,  without  whofe  protection  they  never  would 
have  dared  to  advance  fo  near  to  that  city.  The  Tlafcalans  anfwered 
in  their  turn,  that  the  Mexicans,  and  all  their  partizans,  rather  ought 
to  have  the  name  of  women  given  them  ; being  fo  fuperior  in  number 
and  yet  never  able  to  fubdue  the  Tlafcalans.  The  Spaniards  themfelves 
did  not  efcape  from  infults  of  this  kind.  They  were  ironically  invited 
to  enter  Mexico  to  command  there  like  lords,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
pleafures  of  life.  “ Do  you  think  Chriftian,”  they  faid  to  Cortes, 
“ that  things  will  go  on  in  the  fame  way  as  they  did  Taft  time  ? Perhaps 
" you  imagine  there  is  another  Montezuma  reigning  in  Mexico  de- 
“ voted  to  your  pleafures  ? Enter,  enter  the  court,  where  you  will 
“ all  be  made  a facrifice  to  the  gods.”  During  the  engagements, 
which  they  had  in  thofe  fix  days,  the  Spaniards  entered  that  fatal 
road  and  approached  to  thofe  memorable  ditches,  where,  nine  months 
before  they  had  been  fo  cruelly  defeated.  They  found  there  a terrible 
refiftance,  and  in  an  inftant  they  apprehended  to  be  utterly  deftroyed  ; 
for  by  being  bulled  in  purfuing  fome  Mexican  troops  who  had  come 
defignedly  to  infult  them,  and  lead  them  into  danger,  they  found 
themfelves  unexpectedly  attacked,  from  both  quarters  on  the  road,  by 
fuch  a numerous  enemy,  that  they  with  difficulty  retreated,  combat- 
ing moft  furioufly  until  they  came  to  the  main  land.  In  this  conflict 
five  Spaniards  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Of  the  Mexicans, 
many  were  flain  in  this  and  the  other  engagements.  Cortes,  difguft- 
ed  with  the  ill  luccefs  of  his  expedition,  returned  with  his  army  by  the 
fame  road  to  Tezcuco,  buffering  new  infults  from  the  enemy  in  his 
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march,  who  afcribed  his  retreat  to  fear  and  cowardice.  The  Tlafca- 
lans,  who  accompanied  the  Spaniards  in  their  expedition,  having  a- 
maffed  a large  quantity  of  fpoils,  demanded  permiffion  of  Cortes  to 
carry  them  into  their  own  country,  which  was  readily  granted. 

Sandoval,  who,  in  the  abfence  of  Cortes,  had  taken  care  of  that 
poft,  departed  from  it  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  that  general  with 
twenty  horfes,  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  a great  number  of  allies, 
to  the  fuccour  of  the  Chalchefe,  who  were  apprehenfive  of  a Rrong 
affault  from  the  Mexicans  -}  but  having  found  a great  number  of  the 
troops  of  Huextotzinco  and  Quauquechollan,  who  were  come  to  their 
ailiftance,  and  knowing  that  the  greateft  damage  was  done  to  that  city 
by  the  Mexicans,  who  were  in  the  garrifon  of  Huaxtepec,  a city  fitu- 
ated  in  the  mountains,  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Chaleo,  he 
proceeded  there.  On  their  march  they  were  attacked  by  two  great  bo- 
dies of  the  enemy,  but  they  quickly  defeated  them  ; this  was  owing 
in  a great  meafure  to  the  immenfe  multitude  of  allies,  whom  the  Spa- 
niards took  with  them.  They  entered  into  Huaxtepec,  and  lodged 
themfelves  in  fome  great  houfes  of  that  city,  to  refi;  themfelves  and 
cure  their  wounded  ; but  immediately  they  had  a new  affault  from  the 
Mexicans,  and  were  compelled-  to  take  up  arms  again  to  repulfe  them. 
Having  defeated  and  purfued  them  upwards  of  three  miles  until  they 
were  entirely  routed,  they  returned  to  the  city,  where  they  halted  two 
days.  Huaxtepec  was  a city  at  that  time  famous  not  only  for  its  ex- 
cellent manufactures  of  cotton,  but  alio  for  its  wonderful  garden,  of 
which  we  have  already  made  mention. 

From  Huaxtepec  Sandoval  fent  meifengers  to  offer  peace  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Jacapichtla,  a very  ftrong  place  about  fix  miles  diffant* 
fituated  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  almofi:  inacceffible  to  cavalry,  and 
defended  by  a competent  garrifon  of  Mexicans  ; but  his  propofals  be- 
ing rejected,  he  marched  towards  that  city,  determined  to  ftrike  a blow 
there,  which  would  humble  their  pride,  and  for  ever  deliver  the  Chal- 
chefe from  the  evils  which  harraffed  them  continually  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  Tlafcalans,  and  other  allies,  were  intimidated  by  the  fight 
of  fo  much  difficulty  and  danger  ; but  Sandoval,  animated  by  that  great 
fpirit  which  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  his  aCtions,  refolved  to  conquer  or 
die.  He  began  to  afeend  with  his  infantry,  having  to  furmount  at  the 

fame 
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BOOK  X.  fame  time  both  the  ruggednefs  of  the  mountain,  and  the  multitude  of 
the  enemy,  who  defended  it  with  a fhower  of  darts,  and  hones,  fome 
of  which  were  of  immoderate  fize,  and  although  they  broke  in  falling 
on  the  rocks  between,  wounded  the  Spaniards  with  the  fragments  ; but 
nothing  could  reflrain  them  from  entering  the  city  bathed  in  fweatand 
blood,  after  which  example  the  allies  did  the  fame.  The  fatigue  and 
their  wounds  inflamed  their  indignation  fo  much,  that  they  attacked 
the  enemy  with  die  utmofl  fury  ; who,  to  efcape  from  their  fwords, 
fled  down  the  precipices  of  the  mountain.  So  much  blood  was  fpilt, 
that  it  purpled  a little  flream  which  ran  there,  and  changed  its  waters 
fo,  that  for  more  than  an  hour  the  conquerors  could  not  ufe  it 
to  quench  the  third;  which  diftreffed  them  {/)  ; “ This,”  fays  Cortes, 
“ was  one  of  the  mod;  fignal  victories,  in  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the 
“ ftronged;  proofs  of  their  courage  and  condancy.”  This  day  cod;  the 
life  of  Gonzalo  Dominguez,  one  of  the  braved;  foldiers  Cortes  had, 
and  whofe  lofs  was  mod:  fenfibly  felt  by  them  all. 

The  Mexicans  were  fo  enraged  at  the  daughter  committed  at  Jaca- 
pichtla,  that  they  fent  twenty  thoufand  armed  men,  in  two  thoufand 
vedels,  againfl  Chaleo.  The  Chalchefe  implored  as  before  the  affifl- 
ance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  medengers  arrived  jud  as  Sandoval 
returned  from  Jacapichtla,  with  his  army  fatigued,  exhaufted,  and 
wounded.  Cortes,  aferibing  too  incondderately  thofe  repeated  hodilities 
of  the  Mexicans  againft  the  Chalchefe  to  fome  negledt  of  that  unparal- 
leled commander,  without  drd;  enquiring  into  his  conduCt,  hearing,  or 
allowing  him  a moment  of  repofe,  commanded  him  to  march  immedi- 
ately to  Chaleo  with  the  foldiers  who  were  lead:  wounded,  to  the  affili  - 
ance  of  thofe  allies.  Sandoval  was  extremely  di fguded  with  the  dight 
offered  him  by  his  general,  at  the  time  he  ought  rather  to  have  expect- 
ed the  greated:  praifes  ; but  he  had  as  much  prudence  in  didembling 
his  fenfe  of  this  injury,  and  as  much  readinefs  to  obey,  as  he  had  fhewn 
courage  in  that  arduous  enteprize.  He  fet  out  without  delay  for 

( f)  Bernal  Diaz  ridicules  Gomara  for  this  account  of  the  waters  having-  been  fo  difcoloured 
with  blood  : but  Diaz  was  not  prefent  at  this  expedition,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  give  more 
faith  to  Cortes,  who  fays,  the  flaughter  which  the  Spaniards  made  of  the  enemy,  and 
which  the  enemy  made  of  themfelves  by  precipitating  themfelves  from  that  eminence,  was 
fo  great,  that  all  who  were  prefent  affirm,  that  a little  river  which  furrounded  almort  all  that 
place,  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hour  fo  tinged  with  blood  that  they  could  not  drink  of  it. 

Chaleo  ; 
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Chaleo  ; but  when  he  arrived  there  he  found  the  battle  over,  in  which  BOOK  IX. 

the  Chalchefe  remained  victorious,  with  the  affihance  of  their  new 

allies  of  Heuxotzinco  and  Quauhquechollan  ; and  although  they  fuf- 

tained  a confiderable  lofs,  they  killed  a number  of  the  enemy  and  made 

forty  prifoners,  among  whom  were  a general  of  the  army  and  two 

perfons  of  the  firh  nobility,  who  were  configned  by  the  Chalchefe  to 

Sandoval,  and  by  him  fent  to  Cortes.  This  general  having  difeovered 

his  error,  and  being  well  informed  of  the  irreprehenfible  conduCt  of 

Sandoval,  endeavoured  to  appeafe  his  juft  refen tment  by  particular 

marks  of  honour  and  efteem. 

Cortes  being  defirous  of  an  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Sect.  vili. 
Mexico,  both  in  order  to  avoid  the  fatigue  and  diftreffes  of  war,  and  godatLn  of 
to  make  himfelf  matter  of  fo  beautiful  a city  without  ruining  it,  re-  fortes  Wlth 
folved  to  fend  thofe  two  perfons  who  were  prifoners  with  a letter  to,  Mexico, 
king  Quauhtemotzin  ; which,  although  it  could  not  be  underftood  by 
the  court,  as  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  characters  of  it,  would 
however  be  a credential  and  token  of  his  embaffy.  He  explained  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  the  meffengers,  and  charged  them  to  reprefent 
to  their  fovereign,  that  he  pretended  to  nothing  more  than  that  the 
king  of  Spain  fhould  be  acknowledged  lord  of  that  land,  agreeable  to. 
what  had  been  granted  by  the  Mexican  nobility  in  that  refpectable 
affembly  which  was  held  in  Mexico,  in  prefence  of  Montezuma;  that 
they  fhould  remember  the  homage  which  the  Mexican  lords  then  did 
to  the  great  monarch  of  the  Eafl  ; that  he  wifbed  to  ehablifh  a peace, 
and  to  make  a perpetual  alliance  with  them,  and  was  not  difpofed  to 
war  unlefs  conhrained  to  it  by  their  hohilities  ; that  it  would  grieve 
him  to  fpill  fo  much  Mexican  blood,  and  deflroy  fuch  a large  and  beau- 
tiful city  ; that  they  themfelves  were,  witneffes  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  the  multitude  of  their  allies-, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprizes  ; that  they  fhould  finally  refleCt 
within  themfelves,  and  not  oblige  by  their  obftinacy  a war  to  he  con?- 
tinued  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  court  and  the  empire. 

The  fruit  of  this  embaffy  was  foon  difeovered  in  the  lamentations  of 
the  Chalchefe,  who  knowing  of  the  great  force  which  was  levying 
againfl  th  eir  hate,,  came  to  implore  the  atfi fiance  of  the  Spaniards  ; 

fhewing 
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ffiewing  to  Cortes,  painted  on  a cloth,  the  cities  which  were  armine 
agaili ft  them  by  order  of  the  king,  and  the  routes  which  they  were 
to  take.  While  Cortes  was  preparing  his  troops  for  this  expedition, 
meffengers  arrived  at  Tezcuco  from  Tuzapan,  Mexicatlzinco,  and 
Nauhtlan,  cities  fltuated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mexican  gulf  beyond  the 
colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  offer  obedience  in  the  name  of  their  chiefs  to 
the  king  of  Spain. 

On  the  fifth  of  April  Cortes  fet  out  from  Tezcuco,  with  thirty 
horfes,  three  hundred  Spanifh  infantry,  and  twenty  thoufand  allies, 
leaving  the  command  of  that  place  and  the  care  of  the  brigantines  to 
Sandoval.  He  went  Ftrait  to  Tlalmanalco,  and  from  thence  to  Chi- 
malhuacan  (g),  where  he  increafed  his  army  with  other  twenty  thou- 
fand men,  and  who,  to  revenge  themfelves  on  the  Mexicans,  cr  from 
the  hopes  of  fpoil,  or  from  both  motives,  came  from  different  places 
to  ferve  in  that  war.  Directing  his  way  according  to  the  route  marked 
in  the  Chalchefe  paintings,  he  travelled  through  the  fouthern  mountains 
towards  Huaxtepec  ; he  faw  near  to  the  road  a lleep  mountain,  the  top 
of  which  was  occupied  by  a vafl  number  of  women  and  children,  and 
the  fides  by  innumerable  warriors,  who,  trufting  to  the- natural  ftrength 
of  that  place,  made  game  of  the  Spaniards  with  howling  and  whiffling. 
Cortes,  unable  to  endure  this  mockery,  attacked  the  mountain  on  three 
lides;  but  they  were  hardly  begun  to  afcend  with  the  greateff  difficulty 
through  a fhower  of  darts  and  ftones,  than  he  ordered  a retreat  ; for, 
befides  that  he  perceived  the  attempt  to  be  raffi  and  more  dangerous 
than  fruitful,  an  army  of  the  enemy  came  in  fight,  marching  towards 
the  fame  place,  with  an  intent  to  attack  the  Spaniards  behind,  when 
they  were  moft  engaged  in  the  affault.  Cortes  immediately  made  againft 
them,  with  his  troops  well  formed.  The  battle  lafted  a ffiort  time, 
for  the  enemy  foon  finding  their  inferiority  of  ftrength,  quickly  aban- 
doned the  held.  The  Spaniards  purfued  them  upwards  of  an  hour  and 
a half,  until  they  were  entirely  routed.  The  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  on 
this  occasion  was  almoff  nothing,  but  in  the  affault  of  the  mountain 
eight  were  killed  and  many  of  them  wounded. 


(g)  There  were,  and  filli  are,  two  places  of  this  name  ; the  one  fituated  upon  the  borderof 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  dole  to  the  peninfula  of  lztapalapan,  and  called  limply  Cbimalbuacan  ; 
the  other,  which  is  in  the  mountains  to  the  lbuthward  of  the  vale  of  Mexico,  is  called  Cbiwal- 
bitaean  Chaleo  ; and  it  was  to  this  lall  place  that  Cortes  went. 


The 
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The  third  which  didreffed  the  army,  and  the  intimation  which 
Cortes  had  of  another  mountain  three  miles  off  fimilarly  occupied, 
forced  him  to  march  towards  that  part.  He  obferved  on  one  fide  of 
the  mountain  two  lofty  rocks,  defended  by  many  warriors  ; but  they, 
thinking  that  the  Spaniards  would  attempt  the  affault  on  the  fide 
oppolite,  abandoned  the  rocks,  and  repaired  where  they  apprehend- 
ed mod  danger.  Cortes,  who  knew  well  how  to  profit  by  all  con- 
junctures which  either  fortune,  or  the  imprudence  of  his  enemies 
prefented,  ordered  one  of  his  captains  to  endeavour  to  occupy  one  of 
the  rocks  with  a competent  number  of  men,  while  he  employed  the 
befieged  on  the  oppofite  quarter.  He  began  then  to  afcend,  though 
not  without  the  utmod  difficulty  ; but  when  he  had  reached  a pod  as 
high  as  that  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  faw  the  Spaniih  flag  hoided 
upon  one  of  the  rocks.  The  enemy  finding  themfelves  attacked  on 
both  tides,  and  having  already  began  to  feel  the  lofs  which  the  fire- 
arms occafioned  among  them,  furrendered.  Cortes  treated  them  with 
the  utmod  humanity  ; but  demanded  from  them,  as  a condition  necef- 
fary  to  obtain  his  pardon,  that  they  ffiould  induce  thofe  alfo  who 
occupied  the  fird  mountain  to  furrender  alfo,  which  they  accordingly 
did. 

Cortes,  finding  thefe  obdacles  removed,  proceeded  through  Huaxte- 
pec,  Jauhtepec,  and  Xiuhtepec,  to  the  large  and  pleafant  city  of  Guauh- 
nahuac  (C  ),  the  capital  of  the  nation  of  the  Tlahuicas,  upwards  of  thirty 
miles  diflant  from  Mexico,  towards  the  fouth.  This  city  was  very 
drong  from  its  natural  fituatiori  ; being  on  one  fide  furrounded  by  deep 
mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a hollow  about  feven  perches  deep, 
through  which  ran  a little  river.  The  cavalry  could  not  enter  there 
except  by  two  ways,  which  were  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  or  by  the 
bridges  which  had  been  raffed  as  foon  as  they  had  appeared.  While 
they  were  feeking  a convenient  place  to  begin  the  affault,  the  Quauh- 

(<&)  The  name  Quauhnahuac  has  been  ftrangely  altered  by  the  Spaniards  : Cortes  calls  this 
city  Coadnaba<  cd,  Bernal  Diaz  Condnlbaca , Solis  i^jintlabaca.  Sec.  That  of  Cu  inabnca  prevailed 
afterwards,  by  which  it  is  known  among  the  Spaniards  at  prelcnt  ; but  the  Indians  llill  retain 
the  old  name  Quauhnahuac.  It  is  one  of  the  thirty  places  which  Charles  V.  gave  to  Cortes, 
and  is  at  prefent  part  of  the  eftarcs  of  the  duke  of  Monteleon,  as  marquis  of  the  valley  of 
Oaxaca. 
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nahuachefe  {hot  an  incredible  number  of  arrows,  darts,  and  ftones  at 
them.  But  a courageous  Tlafcalan  having  obferved,  that  two  great 
trees,  which  grew  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  hollow  inclining  towards 
each  other,  had  eroded  and  mutually  interwoven  their  branches,  he 
made  a bridge  of  them  to  pafs  to  the  other  fide  ; and  his  example  was 
quickly  followed,  though  with  great  difficulty  and  with  great  danger, 
by  fix  Spaniffi  foldiers,  and  afterwards  by  many  Spaniards  and  Tlaf- 
calans(/).  This  aCt  of  intrepidity  fo  intimidated  thofe  who  defended 
the  affault  in  that  quarter,  that  they  immediately  retreated,  and  went  to 
join  the  other  citizens,  who,  at  another  part  of  the  city,  were  oppofing 
the  troops  led  by  Cortes  ; but  while  mod  employed  in  the  defence, 
they  found  themfelves  unexpectedly  attacked  by  thofe  troops,  who, 
following  that  courageous  Tlafcalan,  were  now  entered  by  the  unde- 
fended part  into  the  city.  Terror  made  the  citizens  give  up  refiftance, 
and  put  them  to  flight  precipitately  through  the  mountains  ; while  the 
allies,  without  any  oppofition,  burned  a great  part  of  the  city.  The 
lord  of  it,  who  had  fled  with  the  reft,  fearing  to  be  overtaken  in 
the  mountains  by  the  Spaniards,  took  occafion  to  furrender  himfelf, 
declaring  that  he  had  not  done  it  before  becaufe  he  waited  till  the 
rage  of  the  Spaniards  ffiould  be  exhaufted  on  the  city,  and  by  being 
fatisfied  with  other  hoftilities,  might  abftain  from  treating  his  perfon 
cruelly. 

After  fume  repofe  the  army  left  Quauhnahuac,  loaded  with  fpoils, 
diredting  their  way  towards  the  north,  through  a large  wood  of  pines, 
where  they  endured  a great  thirft,  and  the  day  following  found  them- 
felves near  the  city  of  Xochimilco.  This  beautiful  city,  the  largeft 
next  to  the  three  royal  refidences  of  all  thofe  in  the  Mexican  vale,  was 
founded  upon  the  border  of  the  lake  of  Chaleo,  a little  more  than, 
twelve  miles  difhnt  from  the  capital  : its  inhabitants  were  numerous, 
its  temples  many,  its  buildings  magnificent,  and  its  gardens  floating 
on  the  lake  Angularly  beautiful,  from  whence  it  took  its  name  of  Xo- 


(/)  Solis,  without  making  mention  of  that  Tlafcalan,  attributes  all  the  glory  of  that  action  to 
Bernal  Diaz  ; in  which  particular  he  contradicts  Cortes,  and  other  hitlorians.  Bernal  Diaz, 
himfelf,  who,  in  the  relation  of  this  event,  dees  himfelf  all  the  honour  he  can,  boatls  of  having 
been  one  of  thofe  who  did  not  regard  the  rifk  of  their  lives,  and  pafied  the  depth  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees  ; but  by  no  means  takes  the  honour  to  himfelf  of  having  been  the  firft 
who  pafied  or  fuggehed  the  attempt.. 


chimilco 
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chimilco  {k)  : it  had,  like  the  capital,  many  canals  or  ditches,  and  for 
fear  of  the  Spaniards,  they  had  now  feveral  entrenchments.  As  foon 
as  they  faw  the  enemy  approach,  they  railed  the  bridges  of  the  canals, 
to  make  the  entry  more  difficult.  The  Spaniards  divided  their  army 
into  three  fquadrons,  to  attack  the  city  by  as  many  places,  but  every 
where  they  met  with  a (lout  refinance,  and  could  not  take  the  full 
ditch  until  after  a terrible  engagement  of  more  than  half  an  hour,  in 
which  two  Spaniards  were  killed  and  many  wounded  ; but  having  at 
laft  overcome  thofe  obftades,  they  entered  the  city,  purfuing  the  in- 
habitants, who  perfevered  till  night,  fighting  in  the  veflels  in  which 
they  had  made  their  retreat.  They  frequently  heard  voices  among  the 
combatants  who  demanded  peace,  but  the  Spaniards  underftanding  that 
thofe  cries  were  made  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  time  to  place 
their  families  and  goods  in  fecurity,  and  to  receive  the  fuccour  which 
they  expedted  from  Mexico,  preffed  them  (fill  harder;  until,  finding 
all  refiftance  dropt,  they  retired  to  repofe  and  cure  the  wounded  : but 
they  had  hardly  began  to  draw  their  breath  a little,  when  they  faw 
the mfe Ives  attacked  by  a great  number  of  enemies,  who  came  formed 
in  order  of  battle  by  the  fame  road  by  which  the  Spaniards  had  entered. 
They  were  now  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  and  Cortes  himfelf  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  a prifoner  of  the  enemy  ; for  his 
horfe  having  fallen  from  fatigue,  as  he  fays,  or  being  cut  down  by  the 
blows  from  the  Xochimilcas,  as  fonie  hiftorians  report,  he  continued 
fighting  on  foot,  with  his  lance  ; but  being  overpowered  by  the  enemy, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  faved  himfelf  from  ruin,  if  a brave 
Tlafcalan  (/),  and  after  him  two  of  his  own  fervants,  had  not  feafon- 
ably  come  to  his  relief. 

The  Xochimilcas  being  at  laft  defeated,  the  Spaniards  had  leifure  to 
repofe  a little  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  in  which  fonie  of  their  fóldiers 
had  been  killed,  and  alrnoft  all  of  them  wounded,  and  the  general 
himfelf  and  the  principal  officers  Alvarado  and  Olid  among  the  reft. 

( k ) Xocbimilco  means  gardens  and  fields  of  flowers. 

(/)  Herrera  and  Torquemada  fay,  that  the  day  after  the  great  hazard  Cortes  had  'oeen  in  of 
being  made  prifoner,  he  fought  for  the  Tlafcalan  who  had  refeued  him,  but  could  not  find  him 
either  dead  or  alive  ; on  which  account,  from  the  devotion  which  the  general  paid  to  St.  Peter, 
he  became  perfuaded  that,  that  apoiile  had  been  the  perfon  who  faved  him. 
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Four  Spaniards,  made  prifoners,  were  conducted  to  the  capital,  and  fa- 
crificed  without  delay,  and  their  arms  and  legs  fent  to  different  places  to 
encourage  the  fubjedts  againft  the  enemies  of  the  Rate.  It  is  bevond 
a doubt,  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occafions,  Cortes  might  eafjly 
have  been  put  to  death  by  the  enemy,  if  they  had  not  had  fo  much 
anxiety  to  take  him  alive  to  facrifice  him  to  their  gods. 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Xochimilco  threw  the  court  of  Mexico 
into  great  confirmation.  KingQuauhtemotzin  affembled  fome  military 
chiefs,  and  reprefented  to  them  the  lofs  and  danger  occafioned  to  Mexi- 
co by  the  capture  of  fo  confiderable  a place,  the  fervice  they  would  render 
their  gods  and  the  nation  in  retaking  it,  and  the  courage  and  ftrength 
which  was  neceffary  to  overcome  thofe  daring  and  deftrudtive  rtrangers. 
They  immediately  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  raife  an  army  of  twelve 
thoufand  men,  to  be  fent  by  land,  and  another  to  be  fent  by  water; 
which  were  fo  fpeedily  executed,  that  the  Spaniards  had  hardly  repofed 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day,  when  Cortes  was  advifed  by  his 
centinels  of  the  march  of  the  Mexicans  towards  that  city.  This  gene- 
ral divided  his  army  into  three  divifions,  and  gave  his  captains  the 
neceffary  orders  ; he  left  fome  troops  to  garrifon  the  quarters,  and 
commanded  that  twenty  horfe  with  five  hundred  Tlafcalans  fhould  pafs 
acrofs  the  enemy’s  front,  to  occupy  a neighbouring  little  mountain,, 
and  wait  there  his  final  orders  for  the  attack.  The  Mexican  com- 
manders advanced  full  of  pride,  making  great  offentation  of  fome  Eu^ 
ropean  fwords  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  on  the  night 
of  the  firft  of  July.  The  battle  was  begun  without  the  city,  and  when 
it  appeared  proper  time,  Cortes  ordered  the  troops  ported  on  the  little 
mountain  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Mexicans.  They  finding  them- 
felves  attacked  on  every  fide,  went  into  diforder  and  fled,  leaving  five 
hundred  dead  on  the  field.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  return  to  their 
quarters,  found  that  the  body  of  men  left  there  had  been  in  great 
danger  from  the  great  number  of  Xochimilcas  who  had  encountered 
them.  Cortes,  after  having  been  for  three  days  in  Xochimilco  in  fre- 
quent fkirmifhes  with  the  enemy,  made  the  temples  and  houfes  be  fet 
on  fire,  and  went  to  the  market-place,  which  was  without  the  city,  to 
order  his  people  for  their  march.  The  Xochimilcas  being  perfuaded 
that  his  departure  was  the  effect  of  fear,  fell  upon  the  rear-guard  with 
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great  clamour  ; but  they  were  foon  fo  feverely  repulfed  by  the  Spaniards,  BOOK  X. 
that  they  never  dared  again  to  attack  them. 

Cortes  advanced  with  his  army  as  far  as  Cojohuacan,  a large  city  j^ch’oFthe 
fituated  upon  the  bank  of  the  lake,  fix  miles  diftant  from  Mexico  to-  Spaniards 
wards  the  fouth,  with  a view  to  obferve  all  thofe  polls,  and  make  the  l^mTez- 
fitter  difpofitions  for  the  fiege  of  the  capital.  He  found  the  city  eva-  cuco- 
cuated,  and  the  next  day  he  fet  out  from  it,  to  examine  the  road  which 
led  from  that  city  to  the  road  of  Iztapalapan.  He  found  an  entrench- 
ment made  there  by  the  Mexicans,  and  ordered  his  infantry  to  attack 
it,  who,  in  fpite  of  the  terrible  refiltance  of  the  enemy  who  defended 
it,  took  it  ; ten  Spaniards  being  wounded,  and  fome  Mexicans  killed. 

Cortes  having  mounted  the  trench,  faw  the  road  of  Iztapalapan  dark- 
ened with  an  innumerable  enemy,  and  the  lake  covered  with  fome 
thoufands  of  boats,  and  after  having  obferved  every  thing  necefiary  to 
his  purpofe,  he  returned  to  the  city,  whofe  houfes  and  temples  he 
caufed  to  be  fet  on  fire. 

From  Cojohuacan  he  marched  the  army  to  Tlacopan,  though  har- 
rafied  on  the  way  by  fome  flying  troops  of  the  enemy,  who  attacked 
the  baggage.  In  one  of  thofe  fcuffles,  where  Cortes  was  in  great  dan- 
ger, they  took  two  of  his  fervants  prifoners,  who  were  conducted  to 
Mexico  and  immediately  lacrificed.  Cortes  arrived  at  Tlacopan  in  af~ 
flidlion  at  this  misfortune,  but  his  difpleafure  was  greatly  increafed' 
when  he  beheld  from  the  upper  area  of  the  greater  temple  of  that  court, 
along  with  fome  other  Spaniards,  that  fatal  road  wherein  fome  months- 
before  he  had  lofi:  fo  many  of  his  friends  and  foldiers,  and  confidered 
attentively  the  great  difficulties  which  muffi  be  overcome  before  he 
could  render  himfelf  mailer  of  the  capital.  Some  of  his  officers  fug- 
gelled  to  him,  to  lend  his  troops  by  that  road  to  commit  fome  holli- 
lities  on  the  Mexicans;  but  he  did  not  chufe  to  expofe  them  to  fo-> 
great  rifk;  and,  without  remaining  longer  in  that  city,  he  returned  by 
Tenajoccan,  Quauhtitlan,  Citlaitepec,  and  Acolman,  to  Tezcuco, 
having  made  a circuit  in  this  expedition  round  all  the  lakes  of  the 
Mexican  vale,  and  obferved  what  efforts-  and  exertions  were  necefiary  - 
to  execute  the  great  enterprize  in  his  mind  with  fuccefs. 

In  Tezcuco  Cortes  continued  all  the  preparations  for  the  fiege.  The 
brigantines  were  equipped,  and  a canal  formed,  a mile  and  a half  long,  againii  Cor* 
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fufficiently  deep,  and  furnifhed  on  both  tides  with  a fence,  to  receive 
the  water  of  the  lake  into  which  the  brigantines  were  to  be  launched, 
and  a machine  confcrudted  to  launch  them.  The  troops  which  Cortes 
had  under  his  command  were  almofl  without  number,  and  likewife 
that  of  the  Spaniards  was  confiderably  augmented  by  fome  who  a 
few  days  before  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  a velTel  from 
Spain  loaded  with  horfes,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Every  thing  ap- 
peared to  promife  a happy  iffue,  at  the  moment  the  enterprise  was  in 
the  great  eft  danger  of  being  totally  fruftrated  and  ruined.  Some  Spanish 
foldiers,  partifans  of  the  governor  of  Cuba,  incited  either  to  hatred  of 
Cortes,  or  envious  of  his  glory,  or,  what  feems  ftill  as  probable,  from 
fear  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  them  in  the  liege  of  the  capital, 
fecretly  agreed  to  take  away  his  life,  and  thofe  of  his  captains  Alvarado, 
Sandoval,  and  Tapia,  and  all  thofe  who  appeared  to  be  moft  attached 
to  the  party  of  the  general.  The  confpirators  had  not  only  determined 
the  time  and  manner  of  fecurely  executing  the  blow,  but  elected  alfo 
thofe  on  whom  the  vacant  polls  of  general,  judge,  and  captains  were 
to  be  conferred  ; when  one  of  the  accomplices,  having  repented  of  the 
deed,  feafonably  revealed  the  treafon  to  Cortes.  This  general  immedi- 
ately made  Antonio  de  Villafana,  the  chief  of  the  confpirators,  be  feized, 
committed  his  examination  to  a judge,  and  he  having  freely  confefifed  the 
crime,  was  according  to  jullice  hanged  from  a window  of  the  quarters. 
With  refpedt  to  his  accomplices,  Cortes  prudently  difiembled,  affedling 
not  to  believe  them  culpable,  and  afcribing  the  infamy  imputed  to  them 
by  the  confefiion,  to  the  malice  of  Villafana  ; but,  in  order  that  in  future 
he  might  not  be  expofed  to  fo  much  riik  of  his  life,  he  formed  a body- 
guard of  feveral  foldiers  whofe  fidelity  and  courage  he  had  tried,  who 
attended  him  day  and  night,  and  watched  continually  over  the  fafety 
of  his  perfon. 

Having  thus  crufhed,  by  the  punilhment  of  the  ringleader,  that  per- 
nicious confpiracy,  Cortes  applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoh  activity  to 
put  the  lati  hand  to  his  great  undertaking.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mafs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  which  all 
the  Spaniards  communicated,  and  the  brigantines  were  given  benedic- 
tion by  a priefl,  they  were  launched  into  the  water,  and  immediately 
difplaying  their  fails,  began  to  plough  the  lake  under  a difeharge  of  the 
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artillery  and  fmall  arms,  which  was  followed  by  the  Tinging  of  Te  EOOK  x. 
De'um  to  the  mafic  of  military  inflruments.  All  thofe  demonstrations  v v * 
of  fatisfaftion  were  in  confequence  of  the  great  confidence  Cortes  had 
in  the  brigantines  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize,  without  which 
perhaps  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  have  conducted  it  to  a happy 
end.  Fie  afterwards  made  a review  of  his  army,  and  found  it  to  con- 
fili òf  eighty-fix  horfes,  and  more  than  eight  hundred  infantry,  three 
large  iron  cannon,  fifteen  fmaller  of  copper,  a thoufand  Caftilian 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  a large  quantity  of  balls  and  arrows,  the 
number  and  Strength  of  his  little  army  having  been  doubled  by  the 
Supplies  of  that  year  from  Spain  and  the  Antilles.  In  order  to  encou- 
rage them,  he  made  them  an  harangue  fimilar  to  that  which  he  had 
delivered  to  them  when  he  left  Tlafcala.  He  fent  mefiengers  to  this 
republic,  to  Cholula,  Huexotzinco,  and  other  cities,  to  let  them  know 
that  the  brigantines  were  now  completed,  and  requesting  them  to  fend 
within  ten  days  as  many  chofen  troops  as  they  could  mufter,  for  that 
now  the  time  was  come  for  giving  fiege  to  that  proud  city,  which  had 
for  fo  many  years  opprefied  their  liberty.  Five  days  before  the  feafl  of 
PentecoSt,  the  army  of  Tlafcala  arrived  at  Tezcuco,  confiding,  accord- 
ing to  what  Cortes  affirms,  of  more  than  fifty  thoufand  men,  under 
the  command  of  feveral  famous  chiefs,  among  which  came  the  young 
Xicotencatl  and  the  brave  Chichimecatl  ; who  were  met  by  Cortes  and 
his  people.  The  troops  of  Huexotzinco  and  Cholula  pafied  thither 
through  the  mountains  of  Chaleo,  agreeable  to  the  orders  given 
them.  In  the  two  following  days  came  other  troops  from  Tlafcala  and 
other  neighbouring  places,  which,  together  with  thofe  above  mentioned, 
made  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  as  is  atteiled  by  their 
leader  and.  conduótor  Alfonfo  d’Ojeda. 

On  the  Monday  of  Pentecoft,  twentieth  of  May,  Cortes  muttered  Sect.  XV.. 
his  people  in  the  greater  market-place  of  Tezcuco,  to  make  a divifion  ^fthe^a'my 
of  his  army,  to  appoint  the  commanders,  to  affign  to  each  the  Station  in  the  fiege  of 
where  they  were  to  form  their  camp,  and  the  troops  which  were  to  be  the  Cap 
immediately  under  them,  and  to  publish  afreSh  the  military  proclamation 
formerly  published  in  Tlafcala.  He  ordered  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  re- 
main in  camp  in  the  city  of  Tlacopan,  to  prevent  any  affiSlance  coming 
through  that  quarter  to  the  Mexicans,  and  affigned  him  thirty  horfes 
8.  and 
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and  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  foot  foldiers,  didributed  into  three 
companies  under  as  many  captains,  with  twenty  thoufand  Tlafcalans 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Chriftopher  Olid  was  created  camp- 
mader,  and  chief  of  the  divifion  dedined  for  the  city  of  Cojohuacan, 
and  affigned  thirty- three  horfes,  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  foot  foldiers, 
under  three  other  captains,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  more  than 
twenty-five  thoufand  allies.  To  Gonzales  de  Sandoval  he  gave  twenty- 
four  horfes,  one  hundred  and  fixty-three  Spaniffi  infantry,  under  two 
captains  with  two  cannons,  and  the  allies  of  Chaleo,  Huexotzinco,  and 
Cholula,  who  were  more  than  thirty-thoufand  in  number,  and  ordered 
him  firft  to  go  and  dedroy  the  city  of  Iztapalapan,  and  then  to  encamp 
himfelf  wherever  he  thought  he  could  mod  effectually  hem  in  the  Mexi- 
cans. Cortes,  in  fpite  of  the  remonltrances  made  him  by  his  captains 
and  foldiers,  took  the  command  of  the  brigantines,  where  he  thought 
his  affiflance  would  be  mod  necedary.  He  didributed  among  the 
thirteen  brigantines  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  Spaniards  and  thir- 
teen falconets,  affigning  to  each  brigantine  a captain,  twelve  foldiers,  and 
as  many  rowers  ; fo  that  the  whole  army  dedined  to  begin  the  fiege  of 
the  capital,  confided  of  nine  hundred  and  feventeen  Spaniards,  and  more 
than  feventy-five  thoufand  auxiliary  troops  {in)  ; which  number  was  foon 
after  increafed,  as  we  fhall  find,  to  two  hundred  thoufand  and  more. 
All  the  other  troops  which  had  repaired  to  Tezcuco,  either  remained 
there  to  be  employed  when  it  was  necedary,  or  returned  to  their  own 
places  of  abode,  as  they  were  not  too  didant  from  the  capital  to  be 
fpeedily  fummoned  whenever  it  was  requifite. 

Olid  and  Alvarado  departed  together  with  their  troops  from  Tezcuco, 
to  go  to  their  refpediive  pods  affigned  them  by  the  general.  Among 
the  higher  ranks  of  Tlafcalans  who  accompanied  Alvarado,  were  the 
young  Xicotencatl,  and  his  coudn  PilteuCtli.  In  a quarrel  which 
happened,  the  latter  was  wounded  by  a Spaniard,  who,  regardlefs 
of  the  orders  publifhed  by  the  general,  or  the  refpedt  due  to  that  perfon, 
was  near  occalioning  the  defertion  of  the  Tlafcalans.  This  outrage  dif- 

(m)  Solis  fays,  that  Bernal  Diaz  complains  often  that  the  allies  gave  them  more  hidrance 
than  allilktnce  ; but  this  is  totally  falle,  for  Bernal  Diaz  on  the  contrary  frequently  fays,  that 
the  allies.were  of  great  afiiflance,  and  fought  courageoufly  againft  the  Mexicans  ; “ TheTlaf- 
“ calan6  our  friends,”  he  fays,  in  chap.  151.  “ affifted  11s  greatly  during  the  whole  war,  like 
“ brave  people,” 
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gulled  them  extremely,  and  made  them  exprefs  their  diflatisfaólion  in 
an  open  manner.  Ojeda,  their  leader,  endeavoured  to  pacify  them,  and 
gave  permiffion  to  Pilteuólli  to  return  to  be  cured  in  his  native  country. 
Xicotencatl,  who,  on  account  of  his  rank  as  well  as  his  relation  to  Pii- 
teudtli,  was  moil  fenfible  of  the  infult,  finding  no  other  way  to  be  revenged, 
fecretly  abandoned  the  army,  and,  with  fonie  other  Tlafcalans,  took  the 
road  to  Tlafcala.  Alvarado  gave  immediate  advice  of  this  to  Cortes, 
who  ordered  Ojeda  to  overtake  and  feize  him  ; and  after  being  taken 
made  him  be  publicly  hanged  in  the  city  of  Tezcuco  ( n ),  as  Herrera  and 
Torquemada  fay,  or  in  a place  near  to  it  as  Bernal  Diaz  affirms;  it 
having  been  firft  publiffied  by  a herald,  that  the  caufe  of  his  condemn- 
ation was  his  having  deferted,  and  excited  the  Tlafcalans  againfl:  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  probable  that  Cortes  would  not  have  rifked  the  execu- 
tion of  fuch  a fentence,  if  he  had  not  firft  obtained,  as  Herrera  ex- 
prefsly  affirms,  the  conl'ent  of  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala  ; which  was  not 
difficult,  confidering  their  feverity  in  punifhing  crimes  even  when 
committed  by  the  moft  eminent  perfons,  and  the  particular  hatred  alfo 
which  they  bore  to  that  prince,  whofe  pride  and  arrogance  of  character 
they  could  not  endure.  So  alarming  a punifhment,  which  ought  na- 
turally to  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  Tlafcalans  againfl:  the  Spaniards, 
intimidated  them  to  fuch  a degree,  as  well  as  the  other  allies,  that  from 
that  time  forward  they  obferved  more  punctually  the  articles  of  war, 
and  kept  under  more  fubordination  to  thofe  ft  rangers  who  were  their 
leaders  ; the  Spaniards  profiting  even  from  their  faults  and  mifcondudt  : 
but  the  Tlafcalans  were  not  afraid  to  make  many  demonftrations  of  their 
efteem  and  veneration  for  that  prince,  bewailing  his  death  and  diftribut- 
ing  his  cloaths  as  precious  relics  among  themfelves,  and  celebrating, 
as  is  probable,  his  funeral  with  ufual  honours.  The  family. and  pro- 
perty of  Xicotencatl  were  adjudged  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  brought 

{n)  Cortes  does  not  make  mention  of  this  event  ; it  is  probable  he  had  particular  motives  for 
concealing  it.  Solis  thinks  it  impoffible  that  Xicotencatl  was  punifhcd  in  Tezcuco  ; “ Became 
“ Cortes  would  have  rifked  too  much  by  the  execution  of  fo  violent  a fentence  under  the  eyes 

of  fo  many  '1  lafealans,  who  would  naturally  have  been  fhocked  and  difgufled  at  fo  igno- 
“ minions  a punifhment  being  inflidted  on  one  of  the  firft  men  of  their  nation.”  But  Cor- 
tes rifked  a great  deal  more,  when  he  imprifoned  Montezuma  in  his  own  court,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  a much  fuperior  number  of  Mexicans,  who  mu  ft  have  been  equally  fenfible  oi  the 
outrage  done  to  the  firft  man  of  their  n tion. 
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to  Tezcuco.  In  his  family  were  thirty  wives,  and  amongft  his  pro- 
perty a large  quantity  of  gold. 

Alvarado  and  Olid  continued  their  march  towards  Tlacopan,  where 
their  objed:  was  to  break  the  aquedudl  of  Chapoltepec,  to  cut  off  the 
water  from  the  Mexicans  -,  but  they  were  unable  to  execute  this  mea- 
fure  without  furmounting  a powerful  refiflance  from  the  enemy,  who, 
having  forefeen  the  blow,  had  made  preparations  both  by  land  and 
water  for  their  defence.  They  were  foon  defeated,  and  the  Tlafcalans 
in  purfuing  them  killed  twenty,  and  made  feven  or  eight  prifoners. 
Having  fo  fuccefsfully  accomplished  this  ftep,  thofe  two  commanders 
refolved  to  go  by  the  way  of  Tlacopan,  to  take  fome  ditch  by  affault  ; 
but  fo  great  was  the  multitude  of  Mexicans  who  came  againft  them, 
and  fo  thick  the  fhower  of  arrows,  darts,  and  ftones,  which  were 
fhot  at  them,  that  eight  Spaniards  were  killed  and  more  than  fifty 
wounded,  and  they  with  difficulty  were  able  to  retreat  in  fhame  to 
Tlacopan,  where  Alvarado  encamped,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
general,  and  Olid  marched  to  Cojohuacan  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May, 
confecrated  that  year  to  the  folemnity  of  Corpus  Domini,  on  which 
day  began,  according  to  the  computation  made  by  Cortes,  the  fiege 
of  Mexico. 

While  Alvarado  and  Olid  were  employed  in  filling  up  fome  ditches 
which  were  made  upon  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  were  repairing  fome 
paffages  for  the  convenience  of  the  cavalry,  the  commander  Sandoval, 
with  the  number  of  Spaniards  above  mentioned,  and  with  more  than 
thirty-five  thoufand  allies,  marched  from  Tezcuco  on  the  thirty-firfl  of 
May,  with  an  intent  to  take  the  city  of  Iztapalapan  bv  affault,  againft 
which  Cortes  was  particularly  bent.  Sandoval  made  his  entry  there, 
committing  terrible  devaluation  and  havoc  by  fire  upon  the  houfes  and 
by  his  arms  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  in  terror  attempted  to  lave  their 
lives  by  water.  Cortes,  in  order  to  attack  at  the  fame  time  that  part 
of  the  city  which  was  contiguous  to  the  water,  after  having  made  the 
whole  lake  be  founded,  embarked  with  his  people  in  his  brigantines, 
and  proceeded  by  means  of  fails  and  oars  towards  Iztapalapan.  He 
ftruck  ground  near  to  an  infulated  little  mountain,  at  a lmall  diftance 
from  that  city,  the  top  of  which  was  occupied  by  a numerous  enemy, 
refolved  to  defend  themfelves  and  annoy  the  Spaniards  as  much  as  pof- 
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fiirmounting  the  fteepnefs  and  difficulty  of  the  afcent  and  the  refiftance  of 
the  enemy,  took  the  mount  and  killed  all  the  Mexicans  who  defended  it. 

But  they  had  hardly  taken  pofleffion  of  it,  when  they  perceived  a fleet 
of  boats  coming  againfl:  them,  which  had  been  fummoned  there  by  a 
fignal  of  fmoke,  that,  on  the  firll  appearance  of  the  brigantines, 
was  made  from  that  little  mountain  and  from  fome  temples  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  Spaniards  immediately  re-embarked  and  flood 
without  moving  upon  their  defence,  until  at  length  being  favoured 
with  a frefli  breeze  which  fprung  up  fuddenly,  and  increafing  the  velo- 
city of  the  brigantines,  with  the  impulfe  of  the  oars,  they  rufhed  vio- 
lently upon  the  boats,  breaking  fome  of  them  to  pieces  and  overfetting 
others.  Some  of  the  enemy  were  killed  by  balls  and  many  were 
drowned  ; all  the  others  fled,  and  were  purfued  for  eight  miles  by  the 
brigantines,  as  far  as  the  capital. 

The  commander  Olid,  as  foon  as  he  difcovered  from  a temple  of 
Cojohuacan  the  engagement  of  the  brigantines,  marched  with  his  troops 
in  order  of  battle  along  the  road  which  led  to  Mexico,  took  fome 
ditches  and  trenches,  and  killed  a number  of  the  enemy.  Cortes,  on 
his  part,  colleóted  that  night  all  his  brigantines,  and  went  with  them  to 
attack  the  baftion,  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  eredled 
in  that  angle  which  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  road  of  Cojo- 
huacan with  the  road  of  Iztapalapan.  He  made  the  attack  by  land  as 
well  as  water,  and  in  fpite  of  the  bravery  with  which  it  was  defended 
by  the  Mexican  garrifon  polled  there,  he  took  it,  and  made  a horrid 
daughter,  with  two  large  pieces  of  cannon,  of  the  multitude  which  co- 
vered the  lake  as  well  as  the  road.  That  place,  called  by  the  Mexicans 
Xoloc,  appeared  extremely  advantageous  to  Cortes  for  the  ellablilhment 
of  his  camp,  and  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  eafy  to  have  found 
another  more  fuitable  to  his  defigns  ; for,  by  means  of  it  he  became 
mailer  of  the  principal  road  and  that  part  of  the  lake  where  thegreatell 
fuccours  could  enter  to  the  city,  and  befides  that  of  the  road  of  Cojo- 
huacan which  formed  a communication  with  the  camp  of  Olid.  The 
finali  dillance  of  that  place  from  the  camps  of  Cojohuacan  and  Tlaco- 
pan  was  of  great  importance  to  Cortes,  in  giving  his  orders  with  expe- 
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X.  dition,  and  to  render  affiftance  when  it  proved  neceflary.  In  fhort,  its 
vicinity  to  Mexico  contributed  to  make  every  attack  more  eafy. 

There  he  aflembled  his  brigantines,  and  abandoning  the  expedition 
againft  Iztapalapan,  formed  a refolntion  to  give  very  foon  a commence- 
ment to  his  operations.  Fie  ordered  to  his  camp  one  half  of  the  troops  of 
Cojohuacan,  and  fifty  chofen  foldiers  from  the  troops  under  Sandoval. 
That  night  he  heard  a great  body  of  enemies  coming  towards  his 
camp.  The  Spaniards,  knowing  that  the  Mexicans  were  not  ufed  to 
combat  by  night  unlefs  when  they  were  fecure  of  victory,  were  at  firfl 
apprehenfive  ; but,  although  they  received  fome  hurt  from  the  enemy, 
they  obliged  them  by  the  fire  of  their  artillery  and  mufkets  to  retire  to 
the  city.  The  next  day  they  found  themfelves  attacked  by  a prodigi- 
ous multitude  of  warriors,  who  enlarged  their  number  in  the  imagination 
of  the  Spaniards  with  dreadful  howls.  The  fupply  expeóted  from  Co- 
johuacan being  arrived,  Cortes  made  a fally  with  his  people  in  order  of 
battle.  They  fought  with  great  courage  and  obftinacy  on  both  fides, 
but  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  took  one  ditch  and  an  intrenchment, 
and  did  fo  much  damage  to  the  Mexicans  with  their  artillery  and  horfes, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  city  ; and  becaufe,  by  that 
part  of  the  lake  which  was  to  the  weft  of  the  road,  they  were  much 
annoyed  by  the  vefiels  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  made  one  of  the  ditches 
be  enlarged,  that  the  brigantines  might  pafs  there,  which  immediately 
charged  impetuoufly  upon  them,  purfued  them  as  far  as  the  capital,  and 
let  fire  to  fonie  houles  of  the  fuburbs. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sandoval  having  fuccefsfully  terminated,  though 
not  without  infinite  peril,  the  expedition  of  Iztapalapan,  marched  with 
his  troops  towards  Cojohuacan.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  troops  of  Mexicaltzinco,  but  he  defeated  them,  and  fet  fire  to 
the  city.  Cortes,  apprifed  of  his  march,  and  alfo  of  a great  ditch 
which  had  been  recently  made  in  that  road,  fent  two  brigantines  to 
facilitate  the  paftage  to  the  army.  It  marched  towards  Cojohuacan,  and 
Sandoval  came  with  ten  cavalry  to  the  camp  of  Cortes.  When  he  ar- 
rived there  he  found  the  Spaniards  in  combat  with  the  Mexicans  : the 
fatigue  of  the  journey  and  the  battle  of  Mexicaltzinco  was  not  fufficient 
to  reftrain  him  from  engaging  : hejoined  battle  with  his  ufual  courage, 
but  while  fighting  he  was  pierced  in  the  leg  by  a dart,  and  many  other 

Spaniards 


Spaniards  were  wounded  with  him.  Thofe  advantages,  if  we  may  call 
them  fo,  are  little  in  comparifon  with  the  lofs  which  the  Mexicans  fuf- 
tained  that  day,  or  the  dread  which  the  fire  of  the  artillery  excited  in  them  ; 
which  was  fo  great,  that  for  fome  days  they  durft  not  come  near  the  Spanifh 
camp.  The  Spaniards  continued  for  fix  days  in  continual  fkirmifhes  ; the 
brigantines  failing  round  the  capital,  fet  fire  to  manyhoufes  of  thefuburbs, 
and  in  their  expeditions  difcovered  a large  and  deep  canal,  by  which 
they  could  eafily  enter  the  city.  This  was  in  future  a circumftance  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Spaniards. 

Alvarado,  on  his  part,  hemmed  in  the  Mexicans  as  much  as  poflible, 
by  taking  at  different  encounters  fome  ditches  and  intrenchments  on 
the  road  of  Tlacopan  ; but  fome  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many 
wounded.  He  obferved,  that  by  the  road  of  Tepejacac,  fituated  to- 
wards the  north,  provifions  were  continually  introduced  to  the  city, 
and  perceived  alio,  that  by  that  road  the  befieged  could  eafily  efcape, 
when  they  found  they  could  no  longer  refill;  the  befiegers.  He  com- 
municated this  obfervation  to  Cortes,  who  commanded  Sandoval  to  go 
with  one  hundred  and  eighteen  Spaniards  and  a very  flrong  army  of 
allies  to  occupy  that  place,  and  intercept  the  fupplies  which  fliould 
come  that  way  to  the  enemy.  Sandoval  obeyed,  though  flill  unreco- 
vered of  the  wound  in  his  leg,  and  took  poffeifion  without  oppofition 
of  that  flation,  by  which  means  every  communication  of  the  Mexicans 
with  other  cities  by  land  was  cut  off  (5). 

This  being  done,  Cortes  determined  to  make  an  entry  the  next  day 
into  the  city,  with  more  than  five  hundred  Spaniards  and  more  than 
eighty  thoufand  allies  from  Tezcuco,  Tlafcala,  Chaleo,  and  Huexot- 
zinco,  leaving  fome  cavalry  with  ten  thoufand  allies  to  guard  the 
camp  ; ordering  Sandoval  and  Alvarado  to  enter  there  at  the  fame 
time,  each  by  his  different  road,  with  their  troops,  which  were  not  lefs 


(0)  Do&or  Robertfon  fays,  that  Cortes  defigned  to  attack  the  city  at  three  different  places  ; 
from  Tezcuco,  on  the  eàft  fide  of  the  lake  ; from  Tacuba,  on  the  weft  ; and  from  Cuzocan 
(that  is,  Cojohuacan),  in  the  fouth  ; thofe  cities,  he  adds,  commanded  the  principal  caufe- 
ways  which  led  to  the  capital,  and  were  built  for  its  defence  : but  this  is  an  error  ; becaufe  to 
the  eaftward  there  was  not,  nor  could  he,  any  road  which  led  to  the  capital,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  lake.  Sandoval  did  not  encamp  in  Tezcuco,  from  whence  it  was  impolfible  to 
attack  Mexico,  but  in  Tepejacac,  towards  the  north. 
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book  X.  than  eighty  thoufand  in  number.  Cortes  marched  along  his  road,  with 
his  numerous-army  well  marlhalled  and  hanked  by  the  brigantines  ; but 
had  advanced  only  a lliort  way  when  they  met  with  a broad  deep  ditch 
and  intrenchment  more  than  ten  feet  high.  The  Mexicans  courage- 
oully  oppofed  their  paflage,  but  being  beat  back  by  the  artillery  from 
the  brigantines,  the  Spaniards  palled,  purfuing  the  enemy  as  far  as  the 
city,  where  they  found  another  great  ditch  and  a ftrong  and  high  in- 
trenchment. The . force  of  the  water  in  this  ditch,  the  monflxous 
fwarms  of  the  enemy  who  aflembled  to  defend  it,  their  dreadful  and 
menacing  airs  and  the  unceafing  fhower  of  arrows,  darts,  and  ftones, 
which  they  difcharged,  daggered  for  fome  time  the  refolution  of  the 
Spaniards  ; but  having  at  length,  with  the  fire  of  all  the  artillery  and 
other  arms,  driven  thofe  from  the  intrenchments  who  defended  them, 
the  army  pafled  and  advanced,  taking  other  ditches  and  intrenchments, 
unto  the  principal  fquare  of  the  city,  which  was  full  of  people.  In 
fpite  of  the  havoc  they  law  made  on  the  multitude  by  a large  cannon 
planted  in  the  entrance  of  the  fquare,  the  Spaniards  dared  not  to  enter 
there,  until  the  general  himfelf,  reproaching  them  for  their  ignominious 
fear  and  charging  intrepidly  upon  the  enemy,  infufed  new  courage  into 
his  foldiers.  The  Mexicans,  intimidated  by  fuch  great  intrepidity, 
fled  for  lhelter  within  the  inclofure  of  the  greater  temple,  and  finding 
themlelves  attacked  there  alfo,  they  took  refuge  in  the  upper  area  of 
the  temple,  whither  they  were  ftill  purlued  ; but  all  on  a fudden  the 
Spaniards  found  themlelves  attacked  behind  by  other  Mexican  troops, 
and  reduced  to  fuch  difficulty,  that  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  fury 
of  the  enemy  neither  within  the  inclofure  nor  without  in  the  fquare, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  road  by  which  they  had  entered  the 
city,  leaving  the  piece  of  artillery  in  pofleffion  of  the  enemy.  A little 
time  after,  three  or  four  horfes  came  feafonably  into  the  fquare,  and 
the  enemy  being  perfuaded  that  the  whole  cavalry  was  coming  againfl: 
them,  went  into  confufion  from  the  fear  they  had  of  thofe  large  and 
fiery  animals,  and  ignominioully  abandoned  the  temple  and  the  fquare, 
which  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  Ten  or  twelve 
Mexican  nobles  were  fortified  in  the  upper  area  of  the  great  temple  ; 
but,  in  fpite  of  their  obftinate  refiliance,  they  were  vanquiffied  and 
killed  by  thofe  who  attacked  them.  The  Spaniffi  army  in  its  retreat 
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fet  fire  to  the  largefi:  and  moft  beautiful  houfes  on  the  road  of  Iztapa- 
lapan,  though  not  without  the  utmoft  danger,  on  account  of  the  im- 
petuofity  with  which  the  Mexicans  attacked  the  rear,  and  the  annoy- 
ance they  fuffered*  from  the  terraces.  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  made 
great  havoc  of  the  Mexicans  with  their  troops,  and  the  allies  received 
on  this  day  great  encomiums  from  the  Spanifh  general. 

The  forces  of  the  Spaniards  were  daily  fo  much  increafed  with  frefh 
fupplies,  and  with  the  alliance  of  new  cities  and  whole  provinces  ; 
that  although  there  were  not  in  their  three  camps  at  firft  more  than 
ninety  thoufand  men,  in  the  fpace  of  a few  days  they  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand.  The  new  king  of  Tezcuco,  in  order 
to  manifeft  his  gratitude  to  Cortes,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  whole 
nobility  of  his  kingdom  to  his  party,  and  equipped  an  army  of  fifty 
thoufand  men,  which  he  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  command  of  a prince,  his  brother;  a youth,  of  whofe  bravery  all 
ancient  hiftorians  give  teftimony,  and,  amongft  others,  Cortes  himfelf, 
who  boafts  of  the  feafonablenefs  and  importance  of  his  aid.  That 
prince  remained  with  thirty  thoufand  men  in  the  camp  of  Cortes,  and 
the  other  twenty  thoufand  were  diftributed  in  the  camps  of  Sandoval  and 
Alvarado.  This  fupply  of  the  king  of  Tezcuco  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  confederacy  of  the  Xochimilcas  and  the  Otomies,  the  moun- 
taineers, with  the  Spaniards,  which  new  troops  added  twenty  thoufand 
men  to  the  army  of  Cortes. 

There  was  nothing  wanting  to  this  general  for  the  completion  of 
the  fiege,  but  the  prevention  of  the  fupplies  which  were  introduced 
by  water  into  the  city.  Retaining  feven  of  the  brigantines,  he  there- 
fore fent  the  other  fix  towards  that  part  of  the  lake  which  was  between 
Tlacopan  and  Tepejacac,  that  there  they  might  be  ready  to  affili:  the 
camps  of  Sandoval  and  Alvarado,  when  thofe  commanders  fhould  re- 
quire it  ; but  while  not  employed  by  them,  they  were  to  cruize  two 
by  two,  and  endeavour  to  intercept  all  the  veflels  which  were  tranf- 
porting  either  men  or  provifions  to  the  city. 

Cortes,  finding  he  had  now  a fufficient  number  of  allied  troops,  de- 
termined, in  the  courfe  of  three  days  to  make  an  entry  into  the  city. 
He  gave  the  neceflary  orders  for  this  purpofe,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
he  marched  with  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  with  three  hundred 
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infantry,  feven  brigantines,  and  innumerable  multitudes  of  allies. 
They  found  the  ditches  open,  the  intrenchments  thrown  up,  and  the 
enemy  well  prepared  to  refill;  them  ; but  notwithftanding  this,  they 
took  all  the  ditches  and  intrenchments,  which  were  formed  between 
them  and  the  principal  fquare  of  Tenochtitlan.  Here  the  army  made 
a halt,  Cortes  not  permitting  them  to  proceed  forward^  without  leaving 
all  the  difficult  paffes  which  they  had  taken  levelled  ; but  while  ten 
thoufand  of  the  allies  were  bufied  in  filling  up  the  ditches,  others  fet 
fire  to  and  demolifhed  fome  of  the  temples,  houfes,  and  palaces,  and, 
amongft  others,  that  of  king  Axajacatl,  where  the  Spaniards  were  for- 
merly quartered,  and  the  celebrated  palace  of  birds  of  Montezuma. 
After  having  committed  thofe  hoflilities  with  great  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, on  account  of  the  efforts  which  the  Mexicans  made  to  hinder 
them,  Cortes  founded  a retreat,  which  was  happily  effected,  although 
the  rear-guard  was  inceffantly  harraffed  by  the  troops  of  the  enemy. 
The  fame  thing  was  performed  by  Sandoval  and  Alvarado  in  their 
quarter.  This  was  indeed  a day  of  great  fatigue  to  the  Spaniards  and 
their  allies,  but  likewife  of  unfpeakable  affliction  to  the  Mexicans,  as 
much  on  account  of  fo  many  beautiful  edifices  which  were  deftroyed, 
as  the  fcorn  and  mockery  they  fuffered  from  their  own  vaffals  who  were 
leagued  with  the  Spaniards,  and  from  their  mortal  enemies  the  Tlafca- 
lans,  who,  while  they  combated,  fhewed  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
Mexicans  whom  they  had  flain,  and  threatened  to  eat  them  that  night 
to  their  fupper,  as  in  fadt  they  did. 

The  next  day,  in  order  to  give  no  time  to  the  Mexicans  to  dig  the 
ditches  which  had  been  filled  up,  or  repair  the  intrenchments  which 
had  been  beat  down,  Cortes  fet  out  early  from  his  camp,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  preceding  day  ; but,  in  fpite  of  his  diligence,  the  Mexi- 
cans had  already  renewed  the  greater  part  of  the  fortifications,  and  de- 
fended them  fo  obftinately,  that  the  army  of  the  beliegers  could  not 
take  them  till  after  a moll  furious  engagement  of  five  hours.  The 
army  pufhed  forward,  and  took  two  ditches  on  the  road  of  Tlacopan  ; 
but  the  day  being  now  near  finished,  they  retired  to  their  camp,  fight- 
ing all  the  way  with  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  upon  the  rear- 
guard. The  armies  of  Sandoval  and  Alvarado  had  fimilar  contefts,  the 
befieged  being  obliged  to  oppofe,  at  the  fame  time,  three  molt  numer- 
ous 
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ous  armies,  fuperior  to  them  in  arms,  in  horfes,  in  the  brigantines,  and 
in  military  difcipline.  Alvarado,  on  his  fide,  had  now  demolifhed  all 
the  houles,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on  both  fides  of  the  road  of 
Tlacopan  (<?),  for  the  habitations  of  the  capital  were  continued  on  that 
road  unto  the  continent  or  main  land,  according  to  the  accounts  both 
of  Cortes  and  Bernal  Diaz. 

Cortes  would  willingly  have  faved  his  troops  the  trouble  and  fatigue 
of  daily  repeating  their  engagements  to  take  the  fame  ditches  and 
intrenchments,  but  he  could  not  leave  a garrifon  to  preferve  thofe  acqui- 
fitions,  without  facrificing  it  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  nor  was  he 
willing  to  encamp  within  the  city,  as  fome  of  his  captains  advifed  him  ; 
for,  befides  the  incelfant  aflault  which  they  muft  have  endured 
from  the  enemy,  they  could  not  from  thence  fo  eafily  as  from  the  poll 
of  Xoloc  prevent  fupplies  from  coming  into  the  city. 

While  fuccours  were  daily  diminifhing  to  the  befieged,  thofe  of  the  be- 
fiegers  were  gradually  increafmg  ; and  at  this  very  juncture  they  received 
one  which  was  as  advantageous  for  them  as  it  was  hurtful  to  the 
enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  fituate  upon  the  border  and  lit- 
tle illands  of  the  lake  of  Chaleo,  had  been  hitherto  the  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  could  have  done  much  damage  to  the  camp  of  Cortes, 
if  their  troops  had  attacked  it  fropi  one  part  of  the  road,  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  Mexicans  had  attacked  it  from  another  ; but  they  had 
not  attempted  any  hoftilities  againft  the  Spaniards,  perhaps  becaufe  they 
referved  themfelves  for  fome  very  favouring  occalion.  The  Chalchefe, 
and  dther  allies,  who  did  not  like  the  neighbourhood  of  fo  many 
enemies,  endeavoured  to  draw  them  over  to  their  party,  fometimes  by 
promifes,  fometimes  by  threats  and  vexations  ; and  their  importunity, 
and  perhaps  alfo  the  fear  of  revenge  from  the  Spaniards,  had  fo  much 
influence,  that  the  nobles  of  Iztapalan,  Mexicaltzinco,  Colhuacan, 
Huitzilopochco,  Mizquiz,  and  Cuitlahuac,  which  cities  formed  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  Mexican  vale,  came  to  the  camp  to  make  a con- 
federacy with  the  Spaniards.  Cortes  was  extremely  glad  of  their  alliance, 

(e)  Thefe  houfes  were  not  built  on  the  road  itfelf,  but  upon  little  illands  near  to  it,  on  both 
fides.  We  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  other  building  upon  the  road  but  a temple,  fituated 
on  that  part  where  the  road  broadened  out,  and  formed  a little  fquare.  This  temple  was  taken 
by  Alvarado,  who  kept  a garrifon  there  alinoli  the  whole  time  of  the  fiege. 
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BOOK  X.  and  requeued  of  them  that  they  would  not  only  affili  him  with  their 
troops  and  veffels,  but  likewife  tranfport  materials  for  the  eredlion  of 
huts  along  that  road  ; for  it  being  now  the  feafon  of  rain,  his  people 
fuffered  much  from  the  want  of  habitations. 

His  demand  was.  fo  readily  complied  with,,  that  they  fent  immediately 
a large  body  of  troops,  the  number  of  which  is  not  known,  to  be  under 
the  command  of  Cortes,  and  three  thoufmd  veffels  to  affili  the  brigan  - 
tines  in  their  operations.  In  thefe  they  tranfported  the  materials,  with 
which  they  built  fuch  a number  of  barracks,  that  all  the  Spaniards,  and 
two  thoufimd  Indians  employed  fa  their  fervice,  were  conveniently  ac- 
commodated ; for  the  majority  of  the  allied  troops  were  encamped  in 
Cojohuacan,  four  miles  diilant  from  Xoloc  ; and,  not  content  with 
giving  this  affiffance,  they  brought  many  provilions  to  the  camp,  par- 
ticularly filli  and  cherries  fa  great  quantities. 

Cortes,  finding  himfelf  fo  well  reinforced  with  troops,  entered  two 
or  three  days  fucceffively  into  the  city,  making  dreadful  daughter  oF 
the  citizens.  He  w^s  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  befieged  would, 
necefiarily  furrender,  feeing  fuch  an  exceffive  number  of  troops  armed, 
againll  them,  and  having  experienced  the  ruinous  effects  of  their  ob~ 
llinacy  : but  in  this  he  was  miffaken,  for  the  Mexicans  were  deter- 
mined to  lofe  their  lives  fooner  than  their  liberty.  He  relolved  there- 
fore to  make  continued  entries  into  the  city,  in  order  to  compel  them 
by  hollilities  to  alk  for  that -peace  which  they  had  refufed.  He  formed, 
two  armaments  of  his  veffels,  each  confiding  of  three  brigantines  and. 
fifteen  hundred  fmall  boats,  ordering  them  to  proceed  towards  the 
city,  to  let  fire  to  its  houfes,  and  do  the  Mexicans  all  the  mifchief  in. 
their  power.  He  gave  orders  to  Sandoval  and  Alvarado  to  do  the  fame, 
on  their  fide,  while  he  with  all  his  Spaniards,  and  eighty  thoufand 
allies,  by  what  appears,  marched  as  ufual  by  the  road  of  Iztapalapan 
towards  the  city,  but.  without  being  able  to  gain,  neither  in  this  nor 
other  entries  which  he  made  in  thofe  particular  days,  any  other  advan- 
tage than  that  of  gradually  reducing  the  number  of  the  enemy,  de- 
molilhing  fome  of  their  buildings,  and  advancing  daily  fonie  little  way 
farther  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  a communication  with  the  camp  of 
Alvarado,  although  then  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  effedt  it. 


Alvarado 
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Alvarado  and  all  his  troops, feconded  by  the  brigantines,  had  already  taken 
poffeflion  of  a temple,  which  flood  ina  little  fquare  in  the  road  ofTla- 
copan,  in  which  he  maintained  from  that  timeagarrifon,  in  fpite  of  the 
violent  afiaults  of  the  Mexicans.  He  had  alfo  taken  fome  ditches  and 
entrenchments,  and  knowing  that  the  greatefl  force  of  the  enemy  was 
in  Tlatelolco,  where  the  king  Quauhtemotzin  refided,  and  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tenochtitlan  had  reforted,  he  directed  his  operations 
towards  that  quarter;  but  although  he  fought  frequently  with  all  his 
force  both  by  land  and  water,  he  could  not  advance  where  he  wifhed, 
from  the  gallant  oppofition  of  the  befieged.  In  thofe  engagements  many 
periihed  on  both  fides.  In  one  of  the  firfl  contefts  a flrong  and  cou- 
rageous warrior  of  Tlatelolco,  difguifed  like  one  of  the  Otomies,  with 
an  Ichcahupilliy  or  bread-plate  of  cotton,  and  with  no  other  arms 
than  a fhield  and  three  dones,  made  his  appearance,  and  running  mod 
fwiftly  towards  the  bedegers,  he  threw  his  three  dones  fucceffively 
with  fuch  dexterity  and  with  fuch  force,  that  with  each  he  knocked 
down  a Spaniard,  exciting  no  lefs  indignation  among  them  than  fear 
and  wonder  in  the  allies.  They  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to  get 
him  into  their  hands,  but  could  never  take  him,  for  in  every  engage- 
ment he  appeared  differently  dreffed,  and  in  each  occafioned  much  lofs 
to  the  bedegers,  having  as  much  fwiftnefs  in  his  feet  to  make  his 
efcape  as  force  in  his  arms  to  Alike  his  blows.  The  name  of  this 
celebrated  hero  of  Tlatelolco  was  'Tzilacatzm . 

Alvarado,  elated  with  fome  advantages  obtained  over  the  Mexicans, 
drove  one  day  to  pufh  forward  as  far  as  the  market-place  : he  had  al- 
ready taken  feveral  ditches  and  intrenchments,  and  among  others,  one 
which  was  fifty  feet  broad,  and  more  than  fieven  feet  deep  ; but  for- 
getting, through  his  luccefs,  to  make  it  be  filled  up,  as  his  general  had 
enjoined,  he  advanced  with  forty  or  fifty  Spaniards,  and  fome  allies. 
The  Mexicans  having  obferved  .this  negledl,  foon  poured  in  numbers 
upon  them,  and  defeated  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  in  repaffmg  the 
ditch,  killed  fome  of  the  allies  and  made  four  Spaniards  prifoners,  who 
were  inflantly  facrificed  in  fight  of  Alvarado  and  his  people,  in  the  greater 
temple  of  Tlatelolco.  Cortes  was  extremely  troubled  at  this  difafier,  as 
it  mufl  have  increafed  the  courage  and  pride  of  the  enemy,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  Tlacopan,  to  give  a fevere  reprimand  to  Alvarado  for  his 
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diiobedience  and  rafhnefs  ; but  when  he  was  informed  how  courageously 
he  had  conducted  himfelf  that  day,  and  taken  pofleffion  of  the  mod 
difficult  pods,  he  gave  him  only  a kind  admonition,  and  inculcated  his 
former  orders  refpeCting  the  manner  of  making  his  entry. 

The  troops  of  Xochimilco,  Cuitlahuac,  and  other  cities  on  the  lake, 
which  were  in  the  camp  of  Cortes,  willing  to  profit  by  the  opportu- 
nity which  prefented  itfelf  in  the  entries  which  the  Spaniards  made,  to 
plunder  the  houfes  of  the  capital,  availed  themfelves  of  a mod  abo- 
minable piece  of  treachery.  They  fent  a fecret  embafly  to  king  Quauh- 
temotzin,  declaring  their  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  Spaniards,  becaufe  they  had  forced  them  to  take  arms 
againd  their  natural  lord  ; and  adding,  that  they  defigned  on  their 
next  entry  to  unite  with  the  Mexicans  againd  thofe  enemies  of  their 
country,  to  kill  them  all,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  calamities. 
The  king  praifed  their  refolution,  appointed  them  the  pods  which 
they  were  to  occupy,  and  alfo  returned  them  gifts  in  reward  of  their 
pretended  fidelity.  Thofe  traitors  entered  the  city  as  ufual,  and  feign- 
ing at  fird  to  turn  their  arms  againd  the  Spaniards,  began  afterwards 
to  plunder  the  houfes  of  the  Mexicans,  killing  thofe  who  oppofed  them,, 
and  imprifoning  the  women  and  children  ; but  the  Mexicans  foon  de- 
tecting their  perfidy,  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  mercilefs  fury,  that  al- 
mod  every  one  of  them  atoned  for  his  treachery  with  his  life..  A great 
many  of  them,  were  killed  in  the  conted,  and  the  others,  who  were  made 
prifoners,  were  immediately  facrificed  by  order  of  the  king.  This- 
treafon  appears  to  have  been  both  defigned  and  executed  by  the  very 
lowed  of  the  populace  of  thofe  cities,  who  are  always  guilty  of  fuch 
rneanneffes. 

Twenty  days  were  now  pad  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  con- 
tinual entries  into  the  city.  Some  captains  and  foldiers  weary  of  fi> 
many  repeated  engagements,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  dill  very  di- 
dant  to  them,  complained  to  the  general,  and  earnedly  conjured  him,, 
to  exert  all  the  forces  he  had  in  one  decifive  blow,  which  would  end 
all  his  dangers  and  fatigues.  The  defign  formed  by  them  was  to  ad- 
vance as  far  as  the  center  of  Tlatelolco,  where  the  Mexicans  had  af- 
fembled  all  their  forces,  and  attempt  to  ruin  them  in  one  night,  or  at 
lead  bring  them  to  a iurrender.  Cortes,  who  welL  knew  the  immU 
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nent  danger  of  this  enterprize,  drove  to  divert  them  from  it  with  all 
his  arguments  j.  but  thofe  being  of  no  avail,  nor  being  able  to  rejedt  a 
meafure  which  had  been  almod  generally  adopted,  yielded  at  laft  to 
their  importunities.  He  ordered  Sandoval  to  join  Alvarado  with  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  Spaniards  and  ten  horfes,  to  put  the  cavalry  in 
ambufcade,  and  carry  off  the  baggage-  under  pretence  of  making  a de- 
parture, and  abandoning  the  fiege  of  the  city,  in  order  that  the  Mexi- 
cans, by  being  induced  to  purfue  them,  might  be  attacked  by  the  ca- 
valry in  their  rear  ; to  aim  at  gaining  poffeffion,.  by  the  affidance  of  fix 
brigantines,  of  that  great  ditch  where  Alvarado  was  defeated,  making  it 
be  filled  up  and  levelled  ; to  advance  not  a dep  without  leaving  the 
road  well  accommodated  for  a retreat,  and  then  to  enter  in  a body  into 
the  fquare  of  the  market. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  general  affiault,  Cortes  marched  with  twenty- 
five  horfes,  with  all  his  infantry,  and  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand 
allies.  His  brigantines,  with  more  than  three  thoufand  canoes,  form- 
ed the  two  wings  of  his  army  on  both  fides  of  the  road.  He  entered 
the  city  without  oppofition,  and  quickly  divided  his  army  into  three 
parts,  that  they  might  each,  by  three  different  roads,  arrive  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  fquare  of  the  market.  The  command  of  the  fird  divifion 
was  given  to  Julian  Alderete,  treafurer  to  the  king,  who  was  the  per- 
fon  that  had  mofi;  earnefidy  preffed  Cortes  to  undertake  this  expedition  ; 
and  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  through  the  principal  and  larged  road 
with  feventy  Spaniards,  feven  horfes,  and  twenty  thoufand  allies.  Of 
the  other  two  roads,  which  led  from  the  great  road  of  Tlacopan  to  the 
fquare  of  the  market,  the  lead:  confined,  was  affigned  to  the  captains 
Andrea  de  Tapia,  and  George  Alvarado,  brother  of  P.  de  Alvarado, 
with  eighty  Spaniards,  and  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  allies  ; and  the 
narrowed:  and  mod  difficult,  the  general  charged  himfelf  with,  having 
one  hundred  foldiers,  and  the  body  of  the' auxiliary  troops,  leaving  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  entry  to  each  road.  The  parties  entered  all 
at  one  time,  and  engaged  courageoufly.  In  the  beginning  the  Mexi- 
cans made  feme  refidance,  but  afterwards  feigning  cowardice,  they  re- 
treated, abandoning  the  ditches  to  the  Spaniards,  in  order  that,  allured 
by  the  hopes  of  victory,  they  might  run  themfelves  into  greater  dan- 
gers:-, Some  Spaniards  puffied  forward  to  the  dreets  near  to  the  fquare 
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BOOK  X.  of  the  market,  unwarily  leaving  behind  them  a broad  ditch  badly  fill— 

^ J ed  up,  and  when  they  were  mod  ardently  advancing,  and  driving  who 
fhould  firft  enter  into  that  fquare,  they  heard  the  formidable  found  of 
the  horn  of  the  god  Painalton,  which  was  blown  by  the  prieds  in 
cafes  of  public  and  prefling  neceflity,  to  excite  the  people  to  arms. 
Immediately  fuch  a multitude  of  Mexicans  aflembled,  and  poured  with 
fuch  fury  upon  the  Spaniards  and  allies,  that  they  threw  them  into 
confufion,  and  compelled  them  to  return  precipitately  back  towards 
the  ditch,  which  was  apparently  filled  up  with  faggots,  and  other  light 
materials  3 but  when  they  attempted  to  pafs,  it  funk  with  the  weight  and 
violence  of  the  multitude.  Here  the  fharped  conflict  and  greated  peril  of 
the  fugitives  happened  3 for  being  unable  at  the  fame  time  to  defenchhem- 
felves  and  pafs  by  fwimming,  they  were  wounded  and  taken  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. Cortes,  who  with  the  ufual  diligence  of  a good  general,  had  advanc- 
ed to  the  ditch  when  his  defeated  troops  arrived  there,  endeavoured  to 
dop  their  flight  by  his  cries,  that  their  diforder  and  confufion  might  not 
increafe  the  daughter  made  of  them  by  the  enemy  3 but  words  are  not 
capable  of  redraining  the  flight  of  adifordered  multitude  to  whom  fear 
adds  wings.  Pierced  with  vexation  at  the  difirders  of  his  people,  and 
regardlefs  of  his  own  perfonal  danger,  he  approached  to  the  ditch  to 
fave  all  thofe  he  could.  Some  were  got  out  difarmed,  fome  wounded, 
and  fome  almod  drowned.  He  at  lad  put  them  into  fome  order  to 
proceed  towards  the  camp,  he  himfelf  remaining  behind  with  from 
twelve  to  twenty  men  to  guard  their  rear  3 but  they  had  hardly  began 
to  march,  when  he  found  himfelf  in  a narrow  pafs  furrounded  by  the 
enemy.  That  day  would  certainly  have  been  his  lad,  in  fpite  of  the 
extraordinary  bravery  with  which  he  defended  himfelf,  and  with  his 
life  all  hopes  would  have  fled  of  the  conqued  of  Mexico,  if  the  Mexi- 
cans, indead  of  wifhing  to  kill  him,  which  was  frequently  in  their 
power,  had  not  eagerly  drove  to  take  him  alive,  to  honour  their  gods 
with  the  facrifice  of  fo  illudrious  a vidtim.  They  had  already  feized 
him,  and  were  leading  him  off  for  this  purpofe,  when  his  people,  ap- 
prifed  of  his  being  a prifoner,  came  fpeedily  to  relieve  him.  Cortes 
owed  his  life  and  his  liberty  to  a foldier  of  his  guard,  called  Chrifloval 
de  Olea,  a man  of  infinite  courage  and  great  dexterity  in  arms  3 who, 
upon,  another  occafion,  had  refcued  him  from  fimilar  danger,  and  up- 
on 
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on  this  faved  him  at  the  rifle  of  his  own  life,  by  cutting  off  with  one 
ffroke  of  his  fword,  the  arm  of  that  Mexican  who  had  taken  him. 
Cortes  was  indebted  in  like  manner  for  his  liberty  to  the  prince  D.  C. 
Ixtlilxochitl,,  and  to  a brave  Tlafcalan,  named  Temacatzin. 

The  Spaniards  at  laft,  though  not  without  the  greatefl  difficulty, 
and  a number  of  wounds,  got  upon  the  great  road  of  Tlacopan,  when 
Cortes  was  able  to  rally  them,  and  took  himfelf  the  rear-guard  with 
the  cavalry  j but  the  boldnefs  and  fury  with  which  the  Mexicans  pur- 
fued  them  were  fuch,  that  it  appeared  impoffible  for  them  to  efcape 
with  their  lives.  The  divffions  which  had  entered  by  the  other  two- 
roads,.  had  alfo  had  terrible  encounters  ; but,  becaufe  they  had  been 
more  careful  in  filling  up  the  ditches,  their  retreat  was  lefs  difficult 
when  Cortes  ordered  them  to  march,  to  the  greater  fquare  of  Tenoeh- 
titlan,  where  they  all  collected.  From  thence  they  difeovered,  with 
the  utmofl  mortification,  the  fmoke  of  copal  arifing  from  the  floves 
of  the  greater  Temple,  which  the  Mexicans  were  burning  as  a thankf- 
giving  for  the  vi&ory  they  had  obtained  ; but  the  vexation  was  ftill 
ftronger,  when  they  faw  the  heads  of  fome  Spaniards  thrown  towards 
them  by  the  Mexicans,  to  difpirit  them,  and  when  they  heard  a report, 
that  the  commanders  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  were  flain.  From  the  fquare 
they  proceeded  by  the  road  of  Iztapalapan,  to  their  camp,  ftill  purfued. 
by  a multitude  of  the  enemy. 

Alvarado  and  Sandoval  had  made  an  effort  to  enter  into  the  fquare  of 
the  market  by  a road,  which  led  from  that  of  Tlacopan  to  Tlatelolco, 
and  had  advanced  their  operations  fo  far  as  to  a poft  at  a little  diftance 
from  that  fquare,  but  upon  feeing  the  facrifices  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
having  heard  the  Mexicans  fay,  that  Cortes  and  his  captains  were  kill- 
ed, they  retired,,  though  with  the  greatefl  difficulty  ; for  the  enemy, 
with  whom  they  had  been  engaged,  were  joined  by  thofe  who  had  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Cortes.. 

The  lofs  fuflained  by  the  befiegers  on.  that  day  was  feven  horfes,  a 
number  of  arms  and  boats,  and  a piece  of  artillery,  upwards  of  one 
thoufand  allies,,  and  more  than  fixty  Spaniards,  part  killed  in  battle, 
part  made  prifoners,  and  immediately  facrificed  in  the  greater  temple 
of  Tlatelolco,.  in  fight  of  the  troops  of  Alvarado.  Cortes  received  a 

wound. 
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book  X.  wound  in  his  leg,  and  not  one  of  the  befiegers  hardly  came  off  with- 
v ^ out-being  either  wounded  or  otherwife  difcomfited. 

The  Mexicans  celebrated  the  victory  for  eight  fucceffive  days  with 
illuminations  and  mufic  in  their  temples  ; they  fpread  the  fame  of  it 
through  all  the  kingdom,  and  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  through 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  who  had  rebelled  againft  the  crown,  to 
‘ recall  them  to  obedience,  to  which  many  were  induced.  They  dug 
the  ditches  again,  repaired  the  intrenchments,  and  put  the  city,  ex- 
cepting the  temples  and  houfes  ruined  by  the  enemy,  into  the  Hate 
it  was  in  before  the  fiege  commenced. 

Sept.  XXV,  In  the  mean  while  the  Spaniards  kept  themfelves  upon  the  defence 
of^thebrf1115  *n  camPs>  curing  their  wounded,  and  recruiting  themfelves  for 
gamines  and  future  combats  ; but  in  order  alfo  that  the  Mexicans  might  not  avail 
th^Mex!-  °*  themfelves  of  their  idlenefs,  Cortes  ordered  the  brigantines  to  go  two 
cans.  by  two  cruize  upon  the  lake.  The  Mexicans,  fenfible  of  the 

fuperiority  of  the  Spanifh  veffels  and  arms,  and  though  not  able  to 
equal  the  laft,  they  endeavoured  in  fome  meafure  to  match  the  brigan- 
tines. They  had  for  this  purpofe  conffrudted  thirty  large  veffels,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  periaguas , well  finifhed,  and  covered  with  thick 
planks,  to  enable  them  to  combat  in  them  without  fo  much  danger  of 
being  damaged.  They  determined  to  lay  an  ambufcade  for  the  brigan- 
tines in  one  of  the  fmall  woods,  or  thickets  of  reeds,  formed  by  the 
floating  fields  of  the  lake,  and  fixed  in  feveral  places  large  flakes  under 
water,  that  the  brigantines  might  ffrike  upon  them  and  founder,  or  at 
leafl  be  made  lei's  capable  of  defence.  Having  prepared  their  ambuf- 
cade, they  fent  out  two  or  three  little  ordinary  veffels  from  among  the 
reedy  places  of  the  lake,  that  they  might,  by  attradling  the  notice  of 
the  brigantines,  lead  them  in  their  flight  towards  the  place  of  the 
ambufcade.  The  Spaniards,  as  foon  as  they  faw  them,  gave  them 
chace,  but  while  they  were  in  the  heat  of  the  purfuit,  the  brigantines 
ffruck  upon  the  flakes,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  thirty  large  veffels 
came  out,  and  attacked  them  on  every  quarter.  The  Spaniards  were 
in  great  danger  of  lofing  not  only  their  veffels,  but  their  lives  ; but 
while  the  fmall  guns  kept  the  enemy  in  play,  fome  expert  fwimmers 
had  time  to  clear  the  flakes,  upon  which  being  freed  from  this  hin- 
drance. 
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drance,  they  were  able  to  make  ufe  of  their  artillery  to  drive  off  the 
enemy!  The  brigantines  were  a good  deal  • damaged,  the  Spaniards 
wounded,  and  of  the  two  captains  who  commanded  them,  one  was 
killed  in  the  fight,  and  the  other  died  in  three  days  of  his  wounds. 
The  Mexicans  refitted  their  veffels  to  repeat  the  ftratagem,  but  Cortes 
being  fecretly  informed  of  the  place  where  they  lay,  difpofed  himfelf 
a counter-ambufcade  of  fix  brigantines,  and  profiting  by  thefxample  of 
the  enemy,  he  ordered  one  brigantine  to  cruize  near  the  place  where  the 
Mexican  veffels  were  in  ambufh.  Every  thing  fucceeded  as  he  had 
planned,  for  the  Mexicans,  upon  feeing  the  brigantine,  pufhed  out  im- 
mediately from  their  ambufcade,  and  when  they  imagined  themfelves 
moft  certain  of  their  prey,  the  other  five  brigantines  came  out  impe- 
t'uoufly  againft  them,  and  began  to  play  off  their  artillery,  with  the  firff 
fire  of  which  they  overfet  fome  of  the  enemy’s  veffels  and  routed  the 
reft.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mexicans  perifhed  in  the  attack,  fome 
were  made  prisoners,  and  among  them  fome  nobles,  whom  Cortes 
thought  immediately  of  employing  to  follicit  fome  accommodation 
wkh  the  court  of  Mexico. 

Thofe  noble  prifoners  were  accordingly  fent  to  tell  king  Quauhte- 
motzin  that  he  fhould  reftedt  how  much  the  forces  of  Mexico  were 
daily  diminifhing,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were 
augmenting  : that  at  the  laft  they  would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior 
ftrength  ; that  although  the  Spaniards  did  not  enter  the  capital  to  com- 
mit hoftilities,  in  order  to  reduce  them,  it  would  be  fufficient  alone  to 
hinder  them  from  receiving  any  fupplies  ; that  they  might  ftill  fhun 
the  difafters  which  awaited  them  ; that  if  they  would  accede  to  pro- 
pofitions  of  peace,  he  would  immediately  ceafe  all  hoftilities  ; the 
king  fhould  remain  in  quiet  poffefiion  of  his  crown,  with  all  his  gran- 
deur, power,  and  authority,  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ; that  his 
fubjedts  fhould  remain  free,  and  mailers  of  all  their  property,  without 
any  thing  being  demanded  from  his  majefty,  or  his  fubjedts,  but  the 
homage  due  to  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  fupreme  lord  of  all  that  em- 
pire, whofe  right  had  been  already  acknowledged  by  the  Mexicans- 
themfelves,  as  founded  on  the  ancient  tradition  of  their  anceftors  ; 
that  if  on  the  contrary  he  perfifted  in  war,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his 
crown,  the  greater  part  of  his  vaffals  would  lpfe  their  lives,  and  their 
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large  and  beautiful  city  totally  dedroyed.  The  king  confulted  with 
his  counfellors,  with  the  generals  of  the  army,  and  the  heads  of  their 
religion  ; he  explained  to  them  the  fubjeót  of  the  einbafiy,  the  (late 
of  the  capital*  the  fcarcity  of  provifions-,  the  afflictions  of  his  people, 
and  the  Itili  greater  evils  which  threatened  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  fpeak  their  opinions  freely.  Some  of  them,  forefeeing  the  idue  of 
the  war,  were  inclined  to  peace  ; others,  indigated  by  hatred  to  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  fentiments  of  honour,  advifed  war.  The  prieds, 
whole  authority  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  was  highly  ref- 
peded,  declared  flrongly  againft  peace  j alledging  feveral  pretended  ora- 
cles of  their  gods,  whole  indignation  ought  to  be  dreaded  if  they  yield- 
ed to  the  claims  of  thofe  cruel  enemies  of  their  worfhip,  and  whofe 
protection  ought  to  be  implored  with  prayers  and  facrifices.  This  opi- 
nion at  laffc  prevailed,  from  the  fuperditious  fear  which  had  feized  their 
minds  ; and,  accordingly,  they  anfwered  the  Spanilh  general,  that  they 
would  continue  the  war,  for  they  were  determined  to  defend  themfelves 
to  the  laid  breath.  If  they  had  not  been  moved  to  this  refolution  by 
fuperdition,  but  by  a fenfe  of  honour,  from  the  love  of  their  country 
and  native  liberty,  they  would  not  have  been  fo  blameable  ; for,  al- 
though they  faw  their  ruin  inevitable  in  continuing  the  war,,  they  had 
not  much  hope  of  bettering  their  fortune  by  means  of  peace.  The 
experience  of  pad  events  did  not  permit  them  to  confide  in  the  pro- 
mifes  which  were  made  them  ; on  which  account  they  mud  have  re- 
prefented  to  themfelves,.  that  it  was  more  confident  with  ideas  of  ho- 
nour to  die  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  in  defence  of  their  native 
country  and  liberty,  than  to  abandon  all  to  the  ambition  of  thofe. 
drangers,  and  reduce  themfelves  by  a furrender  to  a wretched  date  of 
flavery. 

Two  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  fome  mefiengers  fent 
from  the  city  of  Quauhnahuac  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Cortes,  to  com- 
plain of  the  great  injuries  done  them  by  their  neighbours  the  Malinal- 
chefe,  who,  according  to  their  affirmations,  were  going,  into  confede- 
racy with  the  Cohuicas,  a very  numerous  nation,  on  purpofe  to  de- 
droy  Quauhnahuac,  becaufe  they  had  become  the  allies  of  the  Spani- 
ards, and  afterwards  to  pafs  the  mountains  to  make  an  adault,  with  a. 
large  army,  on  the  camp  of  Cortes.  This  general,  although  he  felt 

him- 
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lefs,  for  the  reputation  of  the  Spanifh  arms,  and  to  prevent  the  blow  ^ 

which  was  threatened,  fent  the  captain  Andrea  de  Tapia  with  the  mef- 
fengers,  two  hundred  Spaniards,  ten  horfes,  and  a large  number  of 
allies,  with  orders  to  unite  themfelves  with  the  troops  of  Quauhna- 
huac,  and  to  dò  every  thing  which  he  thought  would  conduce  to  the 
fervice  df  his  king,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  Spaniards.  Tapia  exe- 
cuted all  that  was  enjoined  him  by  the  general,  and  in  a place  fituated 
between  Quauhnahuac  and  Malinalca,  had  a pitched  battle  with  the 
enemy,  defeated,  and  purfued  them  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on 
whofe  top  the  city  of  Malinalco  flood.  He  could  not,  according  to 
his  with,  make  an  alfault  upon  it,  as  it  was  inacceflible  to  his  cavalry, 
but  he  laid  the  country  wafle,  and  the  ten  days  being  now  expired, 
which  was  the  time  of  abfence  prefcribed  him,  he  returned  to  the 
camp. 

Two  days  after,  meffengers  from  the  Otomies  of  the  valley  of  Tol- 
loccan  arrived  at  the  fame  camp,  praying  aid  againft  the  Matlatzincas, 
a powerful  and  warlike  nation  of  the  fame  valley,  who  kept  them  con- 
tinually at  war,  had  burned  one  of  their  fettlements,  made  many  of 
them  prifoners,  and  befides  had  agreed  with  the  Mexicans  to  attack 
with  all  their  forces  the  camp  of  Cortes,  by  the  way  of  the  main  land 
while  the  Mexicans  attacked  them  from  the  city.  In  the  entries  which 
the  Spaniards  had  made  into  Mexico,  they  had  fometimes  heard  the 
Mexicans  threaten  them  with  the  power  of  the  Matlatzincas,  and  Cortes 
now  perceived,  from  the  account  of  the  Otomies,  the  great  danger  he 
would  run,  if  he  fhould  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
defign  in  execution.  He  would  not  truft  this  expedition  to  any  other 
than  the  brave  and  gallant  Sandoval.  This  indefatigable  officer,  al- 
though he  had  been  wounded  on  the  day  of  the  defeat  of  Cortes,  had 
adted  for  fome  days  as  general,  inceffantly  going  round  the  three  camps, 
making  the  bed;  difpofition  for  their  fecurity.  Scarcely  fourteen  days 
elapfed  after  the  defeat  of  Cortes,  when  he  marched  towards  the  valley 
of  Tolloccan  with  eighteen  horles,  a hundred  Spaniffi  infantry,  and 
lixty  thoufand  allies.  In  their  way  they  faw  fome  marks  of  devaluation 
committed  by  the  Matlatzincas,  and  when  they  entered  the  valley,  they 
found  a fettlement  newly  laid  in  ruins,  and  faw  the  troops  of  the  enemy 
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X.  loaded  with  fpoils,  which  however  they  quickly  abandoned  as  foon  as 
the  Spaniards  appeared,  in  order  to  be  fooner  ready  for  battle.  They 
palled  a river  which  erodes  the  valley,  and  Rood  upon  its  border  wait- 
ing for  the  Spaniards.  Sandoval  forded  it  intrepidly  with  his  army, 
attacked  the  enemy,  put  them  to  flight,  and  chaced  them  for  nine 
miles  into  a city,  where  they  took  refuge,  leaving  more  than  a thou- 
fand  of  them  dead  on  the  field.  Sandoval  laid  fiege  to  the  city,  and 
forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  it,  and  betake  themfelves  to  a fortrefs 
built  on  the  top  of  a Reep  mountain.  The  victorious  army  entered  the 
city,  and,  after  having  plundered  it,  fet  fire  to  the  buildings  ; and  be- 
cauie  it  was  then  late  in  the  day,  and  the  troops  wearied,  they  referved 
the  aflault  of  the  fortrefs  till  the  following  morning,  when,  however, 
although  expecting  to  meet  with  a Rrong  pppofition,  they  found 
the  fortrefs  evacuated.  Sandoval  determined,  as  he  returned,  to  pafs 
through  fome  lettlements  which  had  alfo  declared  themfelves  hoRile  to 
the  allies  of  the  Spaniards  -,  but  he  had  no  occalion  to  make  ufe  of 
arms  againR  them,  for  they  were  fo  intimidated  at  feeing  fo  great  an 
army,  which  was  much  augmented  by  numerous  troops  of  the  Oto- 
mies,  that  they  immediately  furrendered.  Sandoval  treated  them  with 
the  greateR  mildnefs,  and  requeRed  of  them  that  they  would  perfuade 
the  nation  of  the  Malatzincas  to  enter  into  friendship  with  the  Spa- 
niards, by  reprefenting  to  them  the  advantages  which  they  would 
derive  from  it  j and,  on  the  contrary,  the  misfortunes  which  might 
fpring  from  their  enmity  to  them.  Thofe  expeditions  proved  of  the 
utmoR  importance,  for  four  days  after  Sandoval  had  returned,,  feveral 
Matlatzincan,  Malinalchefe,  and  Cohuixcan  lords,  arrived  at  the  camp 
of  Cortes,  to  make  an  excufe  for  their  hoRilities,  and  to  eRablilh  a 
confederacy,  which  was  moR  Rrengthening  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
eminently  prejudicial  to  the  Mexicans. 

From  the  fide  of  the  main  land,  or  continent,  the  Spaniards  had  no. 
more  enemies  to  alarm  them,  and  Cortes  had  under  his  direction  Rich  an 
exceffive  number  of  troops,  that  he  was  able  to  have  employed  in  the 
fiege  of  Mexico  more  people  than  Xerxes  lent  againR  Greece,  if  from 
the  nature  of  the  fite  of  that  capital,  fuch  a multitude  of  befiegers 
would  not  have  been  rather  a hindrance.  The  Mexicans,  on  the  con- 
trary, found  themfelves  foriaken  by  their  friends  and  their  fubjedts, 
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futrounded  by  enemies,  and  opprefled  by  famine.  That  unfortunate 
capital  had  armed  againft  it,  the  Spaniards,  the  kingdom  of  Acolhua- 
can,  the  republics  of  Tlafcala,  Huexotzinco,  and  Cholula,  aim  oft  all 
the  cities  of  the  Mexican  vale,  and  the  populous  nations  of  the  To- 
tonacas,  Mixtecas,  Otomies,  Tlahuicas,  Cohuixcas,  Matlatzincas,  and 
others  ; fo  that,  befides  external  enemies,  more  than  half  of  the  em- 
pire had  cohfpired  againft  its  ruin,  and  the  other  part  ftood  neuter  in 
its  caufe. 

While  the  commander  Sandoval  was  difplaying  his  courage  againft 
theMatlatzincas,  the  general  Chichimecatl  gave  a fignal  inftance  of  his 
againft  the  Mexicans.  This  famous  general,  when  he  faw  that  the 
Spaniards,  after  their  defeat,  ftoód  upon  the  defenfive  only,  refolved  to 
make  an  entry  into  Mexico  with  his  Tlafcalans  alone.  He  fet  out  with 
this  view  from  the  camp  of  Alvarado,  where  he  had  conftantly  been 
Rationed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  accompanying  the  Spaniards 
in  all  their  engagements,  and  every  where  ftgnalizing  his  bravery. 
He  took  on  this  occafion  all  the  ditches  in  the  road  of  Tlacopan,  and 
leaving  four  hundred  archers  as  a guard  to  the  moft  dangerous  pafs, 
that  they  might  fecure  his  retreat,  entered  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  into  the  city,  where  he  had  a terrible  encounter  with  the  Mexicans, 
in  which  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  fides.  The  Mexicans 
flattered  tiiemfelves  they  would  have  been  able  to  have  defeated  them 
in  their  retreat,  as  they  pafled  the  ditch  ; but  by  the  arms  of  the  arch- 
ers polled  there  on  the  oppoflte  bank,  he  pafled  it  fafely  with  his 
Tlafcalans,  and  returned  full  of  glory  to  the  camp. 

In  order  to  revenge  this  audacious  attempt  of  the  Tlafcalans,  the 
Mexicans  one  night  attacked  the  camp  of  Alvarado  ; but  having  been 
heard  in  their  approach  by  the  centinels,  the  Spaniards  and  allies  ran 
to  arms.  The  engagement  lafted  three  hours,  during  which  time 
Cortes  having  heard  from  his  camp  the  cannonade,  and  fufpedting  the 
caufe  of  it,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a proper  time  to  m>ke  an  entry 
into  the  city  with  his  people,  who  were  now  cured  of  their  wounds. 
The  Mexicans,  who  had  gohe  to  Tlacopan,  not  being  able  to  over- 
come the  reflftance  made  by  the  Spaniards,  returned  to  the  city,  where 
they  found  Cortes  with  his  army  : they  fought  with  fpirit,  but  with- 
out any  conflderable  advantage  being  gained  by  either  party. 
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At  this  fame  time,  when  there  was  the  greatefl  neceflity  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  a veffel  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  which  brought  new 
fupplies  to  the  Spaniards,  by  which  they  were  put  in  a fiate  fit  to  con- 
tinue their  operations.  The  prince  D.  C.  Ixtlilxochitl  had  advifed  the 
•Spanifh  general  not  to  exhaufl  himfelf  in  new  affaults,  in  which  his 
army  might  fuffer  too  much  j that  without  expofing  himfelf  to  fuch 
an  evil,  or  ruining  the  beautiful  edifices  of  the  capital,  he  would  be 
able  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  merely  by  hindering  the  introduction 
of  any  fupplies  ; for  the  more  numerous  the  befieged  were,  the  fooner 
they  would  confume  the  few  provifions  they  had  left.  Cortes  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  acutenefs  of  this  advice,  and  valued  it  the  more,  as 
it  came  from  a perfon,  who  from  youth  and  intrepidity  of  temper, 
might  rather  have  defired  an  occafion  of  difplaying  his  bravery  : but  he 
could  only  adhere  to  it  for  a few  days.  Becoming  foon  weary  of  the  tedi— - 
oufnelsof  the  fiege,  he  re-commenced  former  hoflilities,  though  not  with- 
out firfl  making  proportions  of  peace  to  the  Mexicans,  drawing  a com- 
parifon  to  them  between  his  and  their  forces,  and  repeating  the  rea- 
fons  which  he  had  formerly  urged.  The  Mexicans  anfwered,  that 
they  would  never  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  Spaniards  fet  off  to 
their  own  country. 

Cortes  now  feeing  the  refolution  of  the  Mexicans,  after  forty-five 
days  of  fiege,  and  that  the  more  he  made  overtures  of  peace  the  more 
obflinately  they  rejected  them,  determined  not  to  make  another  flep 
into  the  city,  without  deflroying  every  building  on  either  fide  of  the 
road,  not  only  to  prevent  the  mifchief  which  the  troops  fuffered  from 
the  terraces,  but  likewife  to  force  the  befieged,  by  conflant  hoflilities, 
to  accept  of  his  propofitions.  He  applied,  therefore,  and  obtained  from 
his  allies,  fome  thoufands  of  their  villagers  and  peafants,  furnifhed 
with  inflruments  fit  for  demolifhing  buildings  and  filling  up  ditches. 
For  fome  days  following  he  made  feveral  entries  into  the  city,  with 
his  Spaniards  and  brigantines,  and  upwards  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  allies,  demolifhing  every  houfe,  filling  up  all  the  ditches, 
and  dimini fhing  the  number  of  his  enemies  by  death,  although  not 
without  the  utmofl  peril  to  his  own  perfon  and  his  people  ; for  he  was 
nearly  made  a prifoner,  when  he  was  relieved  by  his  own  foldiers,  and 
his  troops  were  fometimes  obliged  to  efcape  the  fury  of  the  enemy 

by 
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by  flight.  Some  Spaniards  and  allies  perifhed  in  thofe  encounters,  and  BOOK  x, 
two  brigantines  were  almod  captured  by  a fleet  of  canoes  ; but  a third 
coming  up  to  their  afliftance,  extricated  them  from  the  danger. 

In  thofe  entries  leverai  Spanifh  women  made  themfelves  famous  by 
their  bravery  (q)  : they  voluntarily  accompanied  their  hufbands  to  war, 
and,  from  the  continual  hardfhips  they  underwent  and  the  examples  of 
valour  which  they  had  always  before  their  eyes,  were  in  a manner  be- 
come foldiers  : they  kept  guard,  marched  along  with  their  hulbands, 
armed  with  bread: -plates  of  cotton,  fhields,  and  fwords,  and  threw 
themfelves  intrepidly  into  the  midd  of  the  enemy,  adding  in  fpite  of 
their  fex  to  the  number  of  the  befiegers. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  they  made  a new  entry  into  the  city 
with  a greater  number  of  troops  than  on  the  preceding  days  ; and, 
vigoroufly  bent  on  conqued,  the  Spaniards  at  ladf  got  pofleflion  of  that 
road  by  which  the  large  road  of  Iztapalapan  communicated  with  that 
of  Tlacopan  ; the  object  which  Cortes  had  fo  ardently  longed  to  ac- 
complifh,  for  the  free  communication  of  his  with  the  camp  of  Alva- 
rado. They  took  by  aflault  and  afterwards  filled  up  feveral  ditches, 
and  burned  and  dedroyed  many  buildings  ; among  others,  a palace  of 
king  Quauhtemotzin,  which  was  a vad  and  drong  edifice  furrounded 
with  intrenchments.  The  Spaniards  that  day  remained  maders  of  three 
qf  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital,  the  befieged  being  now  reduced  to 
the  part  of  Tlatelolco,  which,  on  account  of  there  being  more  water  in 
it,  was  more  drong  and  fecure. 

From  a Mexican  woman  of  rank,  taken  in  the  lad  aflault,  the  Spa- 
ni fli  general  learned  the  miferable  date  of  the  city,  through  the  fcarcity 
of  provifions  and  the  difcord  prevailing  among  the  befieged  : for  the 
king,  and  his  relations,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  were  determined  to 
die  rather  than  furrender  ; while  the  people  were  difcouraged  and  weary 
of  the  fiege.  Her  account  was  confirmed  by  two  deferters  of  inferior 
rank,  who  were  impelled  by  hunger  to  come  to  the  camp  of  Cortes. 

Upon  gaining  this  intelligence,  Cortes  refolved  not  to  let  a day  pafs. 
without  entering  the  city,  until  he  took  or  ruined  it  \ he  therefore  re- 
turned with  his  army  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  got  pofleflion  of  a large 

(y'  Thofe  women  were  Maria  de  Efrada,  whofe  courage  we  have  formerly  mentioned, 

Beatrice  Bermudez  de  Valafco,  J-uanha  Martin,  Elizabcta  Roderiguez,  and  Beatrice  Palacios. 

road. 
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road,  in  which  there  was  To  great  a ditch  that  the  whole  day  was  not 
time  fufficient  to  flop  or  fill  it  up.  They  demqliffied  or  burned  all  the 
houfes  of  that  quarter,  in  fpite  of  the  refinance  of  the  enemy.  The 
Mexicans,  on  'beholding  the  allies  bufied  in  rafing  the  houfes,  cried 
out  to  them,  “ Demoliffi,  ye  traitors  ! lay  thofe  houfes  in  ruin,  for 
“ afterwards  you  will  have  the  labour  of  repairing  them.’'  “ We," 
anfwered  the  allies,  “ will  unqueftionably  rebuild  them,  if  you  fhould 
“ be  conquerors  ; but  if  you  fhould  be  conquered,  yourfelves  muff  re- 
“ build  them,  and  your  enemies  inhabit  them.’’  The  Mexicans  being 
unable,  to.  repair  the  buildings,  made  little  fortifications  of  wood  on  the 
roads  to  annoy  the  befieged  from  them  as  they  had  done  from  the  terraces  ; 
and  to  impede  the  motions  , of  the  Cavajry,  they  ftrowed  the  fquare 
with  large  ftones  ; but  the  befiegers  made  ufe  of  them  to  fill  up  the 
ditches. 

In  the  entry  which  was  made  on  the  twenty-fixth,  two  large  ditches 
were  taken,  which  had  been  recently  dug  by  the  Mexicans.  Alvarado 
in  his  quarter  was  daily  advancing  farther  into  the  city,  and  on  the 
twenty-feventh  pufhed  fo  far,  taking  feveral  ditches  and  intrenchment^ 
that  he  came  at  laft  to  occupy  two  towers  neighbouring  to  the  palace 
where  king  Quauhtemotzin  refided  ; but  he  could  proceed  no  farther 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  he  found  from  other  ditches,  and  the 
gallant  refiftance  of  the  enemy,  who  obliged  him  to  retreat,  charging 
furioufly  upon  his  rear-guard.  Cortes  haviiig  obferved  an  extraordinary 
fmoke  which  arofe  from  thofe  towers,  made  by  way  of  fignal,  and  fuf- 
pedting  that  which  had  actually  happened,  entered  as  ufual  into  the  city, 
and  employed  the  whole  day  in  repairing  every  bad  ftep.  He  wanted 
but  one  canal  and  one  intrenchment  to  come  at  the  fquare  of  the  mar- 
ket ; he  determined  to  puffi  on  until  he  got  there,  which  at  laft  he  ef- 
fected ; and  then,  for  the  firft  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  fiege, 
his  troops  met  with  thofe  of  Alvarado,  to  the  inexpreffible  fatisfadfion 
of  both.  Cortes  entered  with  fome  cavalry  into  the  fquare,  and  found 
innumerable  people  there,  lodged  in  the  porticos,  the  houfes  of  that 
diftridl  not  being  fufficient  to  contain  them.  He  mounted  the  temple, 
from  whence  he  obferved  the  city,  and  perceived,  that  of  the  eight 
parts  of  which  it  confifted,  only  one  remained  to  be  taken.  He  ordered 
his  people  to  fet  fire  to  the  lofty  and  beautiful  towers  of  that  temple, 
8 where. 
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where,  as  in  the  greater  temple  of  Tenochtitlan,  the  idol  of  the  , god  of  BOOK  X. 
war  was  adored.  The  Mexican  populace,  on  feeing  the  great  flame 
which  arofe  from  thence  and  feemed  to  reach  the  clouds,  uttered  deep 
lamentations.  Cortes,  moved  with  pity  at  feeing  fo  great  a body  of 
people  reduced  to  the  utrnoff  diftreffes,  commanded  all  hofiilities  to  ceafe 
for  that  day,  and  new  propofals  to  be  made  to  the  befieged,  if  they 
would  furrender  ; but  they  anfwered,  that  they  never  would,  and  that 
while  but  one  Mexican  remained  alive  he  would  continue  the  defence 
till  death.  , . 

Four  days  having  paffed  without  hoflilities,  Cortes  entered  anew  Lamenuible* 
into  the  city,  and  encountered  with  a large  croudpf  miferable  creatures,  fiate  of  the 
of  men,  women,  'and  young  children,  emaciated  and  almofi:  dying  of 
hunger;  the  famine  being  fo  great,  that  many  of  them  lived  folely 
upon  herbs,  marfh  roots,  infedts,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees.  The  ge- 
neral, compaffionating  fuch  wretches,  ordered  his  troops  not  to  do  them 
any  hurt,  and  palled  on  to  the  fquare  of  the  market,  .where  he  found 
the  porticos  filled  with  people  who  were  unarmed  ; a certain  token  of 
the  defpondency  of  the  people  and  their  difpleafure  at  the  obflinacy 
of  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The  greater  part  of  that  day  was  em- 
ployed in  negociations  for  peace  ; but  Cortes  finding  that  nothing 
would  avail,  ordered  Alvarado  to  advance  with  an  armed,  body  through 
a great  road  where  there  were  more  than  a thoufand  hopfes,  while  he 
' with  all  his  army  made  an  attack  in  another  quarter.  The  daughter 
which  they  made  pf  the  befieged  that  day  was  fo  great,  that  there  were 
upwards  of  twelve  thoufand  killed  and  taken  prifoners.  The  allies 
raged  fo  cruelly  againft  thefe  unhappy  victims,  that  they  fpared  neither 
age  nor  fex,  thefe  vere  orders  of.  the  general  being  of  no  effedl  to  con-, 
trol  them. 

The  next  day  Cortes  returned  with  all  his  forces,  but  commanded 
them  to  do  no  hurt  to  the  befieged,  moved  not  lefs  by  the  compaffion 
which  the  fight  of  their  mifery  excited  than  the  hope  he  ha^l.of  in- 
ducing them  to  furrender.  The  Mexicans  feeing  fuch  a holt  of  ene- 
mies come  againft  them,  and  among  them  their  own  fubjedts  who  had 
formerly  ferved  them  and  now  threatened  them  with  ruin,  finding 
themfelves  reduced  to  the  raoft  diftrefiing  fituation,  and  yiewing  before 
their  eyes  fo  many  objedts  of  affliction,  having  hardly  a place  to  fet  a 
Vol.  II,  Bb  foot 
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foot  upon,  except  the  dead  bodies  of  their  citizens,  vented  their  anguilh 
in  horrid  cries,  and  demanded  death  as  the  only  cure  for  their  pitch 
of  mifery.  Some  of  the  common  people  requeued  Cortes  to  treat  with 
fome  nobles  who  defended  an  in  trench  men  t about  an  accommoda- 
tion : Cortes  went  to  them,  but  with  little  hopes  of  fuccefs  to  his  pro- 
portions : they  happened  to  be  fome  of  thofe  perfons  who  could  no 
longer  endure  the  feverity  of  the  liege.  When  they  faw  Cortes  advancing 
towards  them,  they  called  out  with  the  accents  of  defperation,  “ If  you 
“ are  the  child  of  the  fun,  as  fome  do  imagine,  when  your  father  is  lo 
**  fwift  that  in  the  Ihort  fpace  of  a day  he  finilhes  his  airy  courfe,  why 
“ are  you  fo  tedious  in  delivering  us  from  all  our  calamities  by  death  ? 

“ We  would  die,  that  we  may  pafs  to  heaven,  where  our  god  Huitzilo-  - 
**  pochtli  waits  to  give  us  the  repofe  and  reward  our  fatigues  and  fervices 
B and  facrifices  to  him  have  earned.”  Cortes  made  ufe  of  various 
arguments  to  move  them  to  a furrender  ; but,  as  they  anfwered  that  it 
was  not  in  their  power,  nor  had  they  any  hope  of  perfuading  the  king 
to  it,  he  withdrew,  in  order  to  make  a folicitation  to  the  lame  purpofe 
by  means  of  an  illuRrious  perfon  whom  he  had  three  days  before  made 
a prifoner  ; he  was  an  uncle  of  the  king  of  Tezcuco  } him  he  charged, 
though  wounded,  to  go  to  Tlatelolco  to  confer  on  the  fubjedt  with  the 
king  : but  he  law  no  other  fruits  of  his  embafly  than  the  clamours  of 
the  people  repeated,  with  which  they  demanded  their  deaths.  Some: 
Mexican  troops  made  a defperate  alfault  on  the  Spaniards,  but  they 
were  fo  enfeebled  by  the  want  of  common  fuRenance,  that  their  efforts- 
made  little  imprefiion,  and  the  repulfe  of  their  enemies  was  too  ftrong 
to  be  withRood. 

Cortes  returned  the  day  following  to  the  city,  expediting  every  mo- 
ment that  the  Mexicans  would  furrender  j and,  without  allowing  any 
hurt  to  be  done  them,  he  diredted  his  way  to  Ibme  perfons  of  emi- 
nence Rationed  in  an  intrenchment,  who  were  known  to  him  from  the 
firR  time  he  had  been  at  that  court,  and  demanded  of  them  why  they 
would  defend  themfeves  fo  obRinately,  being  unable  for  more  refi  Ranee, 
and  finding  themfelves  in-fuch  a Rate  that  with  one  blow  he  could  take 
away  every  life  amongthem.  They  anfweren,  that  they  faw  moR  clear- 
ly that  their  ruin  was  inevitable,,  and  they  would'  willingly  have  pre- 
vented it,  but  it  did  not  lie  with  them  to  determine  the  point.  They 
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offered  however  to  petition  the  king  to  liften  to  proportions  of  peace.  BOOK  X. 
They  accordingly  went  immediately 'to  the  palace,  and  in  a fhort  time 
after  returned,  Eying  that  it  was  fo  late  in  the  day,  the  king  could  not 
come,  but  that  they  did  not  doubt  he  would  meet  with -Cortes  in  the 
fame  place  to-morrow.  There  was  in  the  center  of  this  place  a large 
fquare  terrace,  where  the  Mexicans  made  their  theatrical,  re  preferita- 
tions,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Cortes  ordered  tapeftries  and 
little  ftools  or  chairs  to  be  placed  on  this  theatre,  on  purpofe  to  hold 
the  deli  red  conference,  and  a good  entertainment  to  be  provided  for 
the  king  and  the  nobility  who  might  accompany  him.  The  day  being 
arrived,  he  fent  notice  to  the  king  that  he  waited  for  him  at  that 
place  ; but  the  king  returned  five  refpedtable  perfons,  to  apologife  for 
his  not  coming  in  perfon,  on  account  of  an  indifpofition  he  had,  and 
foecaufe  he  could  not  place  confidence  in  the  Spaniards.  Cortes  received 
them  with  the  greateft  benignity,  gave  them  an  elegant  banquet,  and 
fent  them  back  to  the  king,  to  requeft  him  in  Cortes’s  name  to  come 
to  that  interview  without  fear  ; as  he  pledged  his  faith  to  pay  due  re- 
fped:  to  his  royal  perfon,  that  his  prefence  was  abfolutely  neceflary, 
and  nothing  could  be  concluded  without  him  ; and  accompanied  this 
embalfy  with  a prefent  of  provifions,  which  at  this  juncture  was  the 
more  valuable.  The  ambaffadors,  after  difcovering  in  the  courfe  of 
the  entertainment  the  great  necefiities  they  fuffered,  retired,  and  about 
two  hours  after  returned,  bearing  Cortes  a prefent  of  the  fineft  gar- 
ments, which  were  fent  him-  by  the  king,  and  a repetition  of  his  former 
excufes.  Three  days  were  fpent  in  thofe  ncg  iciations,  to  no  effect. 

Cortes  had  given  orders  to  the  allies  to  remain  wifhout  the  city,  as  Sfct. 

0 J XXXII. 

the  Mexicans  had  requefted  him  not  to  allow  them  to  be  prefent  when  Terrible còn- 

he  held  a conference  with  the  king  : but  having  now  loft  every  hope  of  fli-%  and  hor- 

. , . f 0 J \ rid  daughter 

an  accommodation,  he  recalled  all  the  troops  of  his  camp,  m which  of  the  Mixi- 

there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  thofe 
alto  of  the  camp  of  Alvarado  -,  and  with  all  thofe  forces  collected  he 
began  tò  ftorm  fonie  ditches  and  intrenchments,  which  were  the 
ftrongeft  fortifications  remaining  to  the  Mexicans,  and  at  the  fame 
time  Sandoval  with  his  army  attacked  the  city  in  the  quarter  of  the 
north.  Of  all  days  this  was  the  moft  unfortunate  for  that  city,  as 
on  it  the  Mexican  blood  was  moft  lavi  (My  fpilt  ; .the  wretched  citi- 
li b 2 zens. 
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zens  having  now  neither  arms  to  repel  the  multitude  and  fury  of  their 
enemies,  ftrength  to  defend  themfelves,  nor  fpace  to  fight  upon  -t  the 
ground  of  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of 
every  ditch  and  canal  purpled  with  blood.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen 
but  {laughter  and  ruin,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  piteous  moans  and 
cries  of  defperation.  The  allies  grew  ft  ill  more  cruel  againft  that 
miferable  people,  and  gave  the  Spaniards  more  trouble  to  check  their 
fiercenefs  and  inhuman  rage,  than  to  combat  with  the  enemy.  The 
havoc  made  of  the  Mexicans  that  day  was  fo  great,  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Cortes  himfelf,  the  number  of  victims  exceeded  forty  thoufand. 

The  intolerable  ftench  arifing  from  fo  many  unburied  dead  carcafes, 
obliged  the  befiegers  at  this  time  to  withdraw  from  the  city  : but  the 
thcdtkla8d°f  a^ter>  being  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft,  they  returned,  to  give  thelaft 
king.  afiault  to  that  diftriCt  of  Tlatelolco  which  yet  remained  in  the  pofièf- 

fion  of  the  Mexicans.  Cortes  carried  three  pieces  of  artillery  with  him, 
affigned  to  each  captain  the  place  where  he  was  to  make  the  afiault, 
and  commanded  them  to  make  every  exertion  to  force  the  befieged  to 
throw  themfelves  upon  the  water  towards  that  place  where  he  ex- 
pected Sandoval  with  the  brigantines,  which  was  a fort  of  harbour  en- 
tirely furrounded  with  houfes,,  where  the  veftels  of  the  merchants  ufed 
to  come  on  fhore  when  they  came  to  the  market  of  Tlatelolco  ; and, 
above  all,  to  endeavour  to  feize  the  king  Quauhtemotzin,  as  that  was 
fufficient  to  render  them  mafters  of  the  city,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war:  but,  before  he  proceeded  to  this  decifive  blow,  he  made  new 
attempts  to  bring  about  an  accommodation.  He  was  induced  to  this, 
not  only  from  compafiion  on  fo  many  wretched  people,  but  likewife 
from  the  defire  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  royal  treafures  and  thofe 
of  the  nobility  -,  for  if  this  laft  part  of  the  city  was  taken  by  afiault, 
the  Mexicans,  when  bereft  of  every  hope  of  faving  their  riches,  might 
throw  them  into  the  lake,  that  the  victors  might  not  enjoy  them  ; and 
in  cafe  that  was  not  done,  they  would  be  feized  by  the  allies,  who, 
from  being  innumerable  and  more  acquainted  with  the  houfes,  would 
leave  little  or  nothing  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  diforder  and  confufion  of 
the  afiault.  He,  for  this  purpofe,  went  to  an  eminence  to  fpeak  with 
fome  refpeCtable  Mexicans  who  were  well  known  to  him,  reprefented 
to  them  their  extreme  danger,  and  requefted  them  to  make  new  appli- 
cation* 
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•cations  to  the  king,  to  confent  to  that  conference  which  he  fo  much 
defired  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  himfelf,  and  all  mis  fubjedts  ; for 
that,  if  he  perfifledin  his  purpofe  of  defending  himfelf,  he  was  determin- 
ed not  to  leave  a Mexican  alive  that  day  among  them.  Two  of  thofe 
nobles  took  upon  them  to  perfuade  the  king,  but  they  were  no  fooner 
gone  than  they  returned,  accompanying  the  Cihuacoatl>  or  fupreme 
magiftrate  of  the  court.  He  was  received  by  Cortes  with  many  tokens 
of  cordiality  and  refpedt  ; but,  with  an  air  of  fovereignty,  by  which  it 
appeared  he  defigned  to  fhew  his  mind  fuperior  to  all  calamities,  he  faid 
to  Cortes,  “ Spare  me,  O general  ! the  trouble  of  foliciting  a confèr- 
“ enee  for  you  with  my  king  and  lord  Quauhtemotzin  : he  is  refolved 
“ to  die  rather  than  appear  before  you  : I. cannot  exprefs  to  you  how 
**  painful  his  refolution  is  to  me  ; but  there  is  no  remedy  : you,  how- 
“ ever,  will  follow  the  counfel  you  think  proper,  >and  adì:  agreeable 
“ to  your  defigns.”  Cortes  told  him  to  go  and  prepare  the  citizens . 
for  the  death  which  they  would  foon  fuffer. 

In  the  mean  time,  numerous  bodies  of  women  and  children  and  low 
people  came  to  furrender  themfelves  to  the  Spaniards,  haftening  to 
extricate  themfelves  from  the  impending  danger  ; fome  of  them,  how- 
ever, perifhed,  in  attempting  to  fwim  acrofs  the  ditches,  for  want  of 
flrength.  Cortes  ordered  no  injury  to  be  offered  to  thofe  who  furrender- 
ed,  and  flationed  fome  Spaniards  in  different  places,  to  check  by  their 
authority  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  allies  ; but  in  fpite  of  his  orders, 
more  than  fifteen  thoufand  men,  women,  and  children,  perifhed  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  furious  and  inhuman  troops. 

The  nobles  and  warriors  who  remained  obftinate  in  their  refolution 
to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  moment,  occupied  the  terraces  of  the 
houfes  and  fome  of  their  paved  roads.  Cortes  obferving  that  it  was 
late,  and  that  they  did  not  chufe  to  furrender,  made  fome  fhots  of  ar- 
tillery be  fired  upon  them  j but  that  not  being  fuflicient,  he  difeharged 
an  arquebufe  as  a fignal  for  the  affault.  All  the  befiegers  made  the 
attack  at  once,  and  prefled  fo  hard  upon  the  feeble  and  harraffed  citi- 
zens, that'  finding  no  place  within  the  city  to  fly  to,  to  defend  them- 
felves from  the  fury  of  fo  numerous  an  enemy,  many  threw  themfelves 
into  the  water,  and  others  came  to  furrender  themfelves  to  the  con- 
querors. The  Mexicans  .had  prepared  veffels,  to  fave  themfelves  by 
, i fighe 
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flight  from  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ; but  Cortes  having  been  aware  of 
this  refource  for  efcape,  had  given  orders  to  Sandoval  to  take  pofleffion 
with  the  brigantines  of  the  port  of  Tlatelolco,  and  to  feize  every  bark. 
In  fpite  of  the  utmoft  diligence  employed  by  Sandoval,  many  efcapcd, 
and  among  others,  the  one  which  carried  the  royal  perfonages.  This 
attive  commander  having  difcovered  it,  ordered  Garcia  de  Holguin,  the 
captain  of  the  fwifteft  brigantine,  to  give  chace  ; he  made  fuch  fpeed  that 
in  a fhort  time  he  came  up  with  it,  and  the  Spaniards  were  preparing 
to  fire  into  it,  when  they  ceafed  their  oars  and  threw  down  their  arms 
in  token  of  furrender.  In  that  large  veflel,  or  piragua,  were  the  king 
of  Mexico  Quauhtemotzin,  the  queen  Tecuichpotzin  his  wife,  Coana- 
cotzin  the  king  of  Acolhuacan,  Tetlepanquetzaltzin  the  king  of  Tla- 
copan,  and  other  perfons  of  rank."  The  brigantine  boarded  them,  and 
the  king  of  Mexico  advancing  towards  the  Spaniards,  faid  to  the  cap- 
tain, “ I am  your  prifoner  : I have  no  favour  to  afk,  but  that  you  will 
“ fhew  the  queen  my  wife  and  her  attendants  the  refpett  due  to  their 
“ fex  and  rank.”  And,  taking  hold  of  the  queen  by  the  hand,  he 
pafled  with  her  into  the  brigantine.  Obferving  afterwards,  that  the 
Spanifli  captain  looked  anxioufly  after, the  other  veflels,  he  told  him 
that  he  needed  not  doubt,  that  as  foon  as  they  all  knew  that  their 
fovereign  was  prifoner  they  would  come  to  die  with  him. 

The  captain  Holguin  conducted  thofe  illuftrious  perfons  to  Cortes, 
who  was  then  upon  the  terrace  of  a houle  in  Tlatelolco.  He  received 
them  with  every  mark  of  refpett  and  humanity,  and  made  them  fit 
down.  Quauhtemotzin,  with  much  greatnefs  of  mind,  told  him  ; 
*{  I have  done,  brave  general  ! in  defence  of  myfelf  and  my  fubjetts, 
“ every  thing  which  the  honour  of  my  crown  and  regard  for  my  peo- 
“ pie  demanded  ; but,  as  my  gods  have  been  againft  me,  I fee  myfelf 
<(  now  deprived  of  my  crown  and  my  liberty  : I am  now  your  prifoner  j 
“ at  your  pleafure  difpofe  of  my  perfon  and  putting  his  hand  upon 
a dagger  which  Cortes  wore  at  his  girdle,  he  added,  “ with  this  dag- 
“ ger  take  that  life  from  me  which  I have  not  loft  in  the  defence  of 
« my  kingdom.”  Cortes  ftrove  to  confole  him*  v/ith  many  arguments, 
declaring  that  he  did  not  confider  him  as  his  prifoner,  but  the  prifoner 
of  the  greateft  monarch  of  Europe,  from  whofe  clemency  he  ought  to 
truft,  that  not  only  the  liberty  which  he  had  loft,  but  alfo  the  throne 
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of  his  illuftrious  anceftors,  which  he  had  fo  worthily  occupied  and  Beo  r X. 
defended,  would  be  reflored  to  him.  But  what  foiace  could  he  have  J 

from  fuch  declarations,  or  what  confidence  could  he  put  in  the  words 
of  Cortes,  who  had  always  been  his  enemy,  and  after  having  feen  that 
though  the  friend  and  protestor  of  Montezuma,  both  were  not  fuffici- 
ent  to  fave  to  that  monarch  his  crown,  his  liberty,  or  his  life  ? He 
defired  of  Cortes,  that  he  would  do  no  hurt  tò  his  fubjedts  ; and  Cor- 
tes in  return  defired  of  him,  that  he  would  command  them  all  to  fur- 
render.  Both  gave  their  orders,  and  both  were  inflantly  obeyed.  It 
was  ordered  alfo,  that  all  the  Mexicans  ffiauld  leave  the  city  without 
arms  or  baggage  ; and,  according  to  the  affirmation  of  an  eye-witnefs 
of  the  utmoft  fincerity  (r),  for  three  days  and  three  nights  all  the  three 
roads  leading  from  the  city  were  feen  full  of  men,,  women,,  and  chil- 
dren'; feeble,  emaciated,  and  dirty,  who  went  to  recover  in  other  places 
of  the  empire.  The  fetid  fmell,  which  fo  many  thoufand  putrid  bodies 
emitted,  was  fo  intolerable,,  that  it  occafioned  fome  ficknefs  to  the 
general  of  the  conquerors.  The  houfes,,  the  ftreets,.  and  the  canals, 
were  full  of  disfigured  carcafes  ; the  ground  of  the  city  was  in  fome 
places  found  dug  up  by  the  citizens,  who  fearched  under  the  earth  for 
roots  to  feed  on,  and  many  trees  were  dripped  of  their  bark,  to  fupply 
the  exigencies  of  famine.  The  general  caufed  the  dead  bodies  to  be 
buried,  and  large  quantities  of  wood  to  be  burned  through  all  the 
city,  as  much  in  order  to  purify  the  infe&ed  air  as  to  celebrate  his 
victory. 

The  news,  of  the  taking  of  the  capital  fpread  quickly  through  all 
the  land  £ molt  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  acknowleged  obedience 
to  Cortes,  though  fome  few  for  two  years  after  continued  to  war  upon. 

(r)  “ Es  verdad  y juro  amen  que  toda  la  laguna  y cafas  y batbacoas  eflaban  llenas  de 
cuerpos  y cabezas  de  hombres  muertos  ; que  yo  no  sè  de  que  manera  lo  efcriba;  pues  en, 

Ias  calles  y en  los  mifmos  patios  de  Tlatelolco  no  habia  otras  cofas  y no  podiamos  andar,  finn 
entre  cuerpos  y cabez.is  de  Indios  muertos.  Yo  he  Lido  la  deflrucion  de  jerufalem  ; mas  fi 
en  ella  hubo  tanta  mortandad  corno  efta  yo  no  lo  sè,”  &c.  Bernal  Diaz,  chap.  156.  of  his 
hiftory.  Such  expreifions,  from  an  eye-witnefs  of  great  fincerity,  who  was  not  given  to  exag- 
geration, convey  to  us  a j u H idea  of  that  horrid  flau  .liter.  We  fuTpecft  that  the  Mexicans  left 
the  dead  bodies  unburied,  that  the  flench  of  them  might  drive  away  the  be  egers  ; as  otherwiffe 
it  is  probable  that,  on  hccpunt  of  their  ftritt  attention  to  funeral. rites,  they  would  have  re- 
moved them  all, . 
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the  Spaniards.  The  allies  returned  to  their  native  diftridts,  joyful  be- 
yond meafure  with  their  prey,  and  gratified  in  extreme  to  have  Ihaken 
and  convulfed  that  court  whofe  dominion  they  never  could  brook,  and 
whofe  arms  kept  them  in  perpetual  uneafinefs  j never  perceiving,  that 
with  their  own  hands  they  had  been  forming  the  chains  which  were 
to  fetter  their  liberty,  and  that  when  that  empire  was  fallen,  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  region  muft  be  degraded  and  enflaved. 

The  plunder  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  conquerors.  The  garments  and  apparel  which  they  found  in  the 
capital  were  divided  among  the  allies  : thofe  works  of  gold,  filver,  and 
feathers  which,  on  account  of  the  Angularity  of  their  workmanfhip 
were  preferved  entire,  were  fent  as  prefents  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
all  the  reft  of  the  gold,  which  was  melted,  hardly  amounted  to  nine- 
teen thoufand  two  hundred  ounces  (s)  ; not  only  becaufe  the  Mexicans 
threw  the  greater  part  into  the  lake  (2"),  but  alfo  becaufe  individuals 
both  Spaniards  and  allies,  endeavoured  in  plundering,  to  recompenfe 
themfelves  fecretly  for  their  hardships  and  toils. 

The  taking  of  that  capital  happened  on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft, 
1521,  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  years  after  the  foundation  of  it  by 
the  Aztecas,  one  hundred  and  fixty-nine  years  after  it  was  eredted  into 
a monarchy,  which  was  governed  by  eleven  kings.  The  fiege  of 
Mexico,  fomething  refembling  in  the  difafters  and  {laughters  with 
which  it  was  attended  that  of  Jerufalem,  lafted  feventy-five  days  ; 
during  which  time,  of  two  hundred  thoufand  and  more  allies,  fome 
thoufands  periftied  ; and  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  more  than  one 
hundred  were  killed  and  facrificed.  The  number  of  the  Mexicans 
killed  is  not  known  ; but  according  to  the  account  of  Cortes  and  Ber- 
nal Diaz,  and  what  other  hiftorians  fay  on  that  fubjedt,  it  appears  that 

( s ) Cortrs  fays,  that  the  gold  which  was  melted  down  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  eajlellanos , equal  to  nineteen  thoufand  two  hundred  ounces.  There  were  among  the 
fpoils  fent  to  Charles  V.  pearls  of  an  enormous  fize,  mod  valuable  gems,  and  fome  curious 
works  of  gold.  The  Ihip  in  which  they  were  carried  was  taken  by  I.  Florin,  a famous  French 
pirate,  and  the  treafure  was  fent  to  the  court  of  France  ; which  authorifed  fuch  depredations, 
under  the  not  lefs  famed  than  frivolous  pretence,  that  the  mod:  Chriltian  king  was  a fon  of 
Adam  as  well  as  the  Catholic  king. 

(t)  Bernal  Diaz  fays,  that  he  faw  fome  things  of  gold  got  up  out  of  the  lake,  and  amongft 
others,  a fun  fimilar  to  that  which  Montezuma  fent  to  Cortes  when  he  was  oir  the  coaft  of 
Chalchiuhcuecan. 
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the  flain  exceeded  one  hundred  thoufand  in  number.  With  refped:  to 
thofe  who  died  by  famine,  or  ficknefs  occafioned  by  the  brackiffi  water 
which  they  drank  and  the  infeótion  of  the  air,  Cortes  himfelf  affirms 
they  were  more  than  fifty  thoufand.  The  city  appeared  one  complete 
ruin.  The  king  of  Mexico,  in  fpite  of  the  magnificent  promifes  of 
the  Spaniffi  general,  was  in  a few  days  put  ignominioufly  to  the  torture, 
which  he  bore  with  unffiaken  firmnefs,  that  he  might  declare  where 
the  immenfe  riches  of  the  court  and  temples  were  depofited  ( u ) ; and, 
in  three  years  after,  was  hanged,  together  with  the  kings  of  Tezcuco 
and  Tlacopan,  on  account  of  fome  fufpicious  circum fiances  in  their 
conduct  (w).  The  Mexicans,  and  all  the  nations  that  contributed  to 
their  ruin,  notwithstanding  the  humane  and  benevolent  difpofitions 
of  the  Catholic  kings,  remained  abandoned  to  mifery  and  oppreffion, 
and 'the  contempt  not  only  of  the  Spaniards,  but  even  of  the  lowed 
African  flaves  and  their  infamous  defendants. 

Thus,  it  has  been  faid,  in  conducting  the  Spaniards,  a poliffied' 
nation  of  Europe,  to  overturn  the  rude  monarchy  of  the  Mexicans,  in 
America,  did  Providence  punifii  the  latter  for  the  injufiice,  cruelty,  and 
fuperftition  of  their  anceftors.  But  there  the  victors,  in  one  year  of 
mercilefs  mafiacre,  facrificed  more  human  victims  to  avarice  and  am- 
bition, than  the  Indians  during  the  existence  of  their  empire  devoted 
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(u)  The  torture  given  to  king  Quauhtemotzin,  wa4  burning  his  feet  flowly  after  they  were 
anointed  with  oil.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  king  voluntarily  fliared  his  fufferings,  and  died 
under  the  torment.  Bernal  Diaz' alfo  adds,  that  the  king  of  Tlacopan  was  tortured  along  with 
him.  Cortes,  in  fpite  of  his  abhorrence  of  this  a£t,  was  driven  to  it  by  the  fuggeflions  and 
infinuations  of  fome  avaricious  Spaniards,  who  fufpefted  that  he  had  intended  not  to  put  t^e 
king  to  the  torture.in  order  to  poffefs  himfelf  fecretly  of  all  the  royal  treafure. 

(:v)  Quauhtemotzin  king  of  Mexico,  Coanacotzin  king  of  Acolhuacan,  and  Tetlepanquet- 
zaltzin  king  of  Tlacopan,  were  hanged  upon  a tree  in  Izancanac,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Acallan,  on  one  of  the  three  days  preceding  Lent  of  the  year  1525.  The  occafion  of  their 
death  was,  fome  difeourfe  they  had  among  themfelves  relative  to  their  misfortunes,  in  which 
they  infinuated  how  eafy  it  would  be  for  them  if  ihey  inclined  to  kill  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards 
and  to  recover  their  liberty  and  their  crowns.  A Mexican  traitor,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  Spanifh  general,  communicated  what  had  been  faid,  but  altered  the  fenfe  of  the  words, 
and  reprefented  the  cafual  remarks  of  converfation  as  a formed  confpiracy  againft  him.  Cortes, 
who  was  then  on  his  journey  towards  the  province  of  Comajahua,  with  a few  Spaniards  alinoli 
exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  upwards  of  three  thoufand  Mexicans  whom  he  carried  along  with 
him,  wras  perfuaded  there  was  no  way  of  Ihunning  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  but  putting 
the  three  kings  to  death.  “ This  fentence,”  fays  Bernal  Diaz,  “ unis  extremely  unjull,  and 
“ much  blamed  by  all  who  wrere  travelling  with  him  that  day.”  It  occafioned  fome  watchings 
and  melancholy  to  Cortes. 
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BOOK  X.  in  chafte  worfhip  to  their  native  gods  : there  the  legiflative  art  of  Eu- 
v ' rope  correóted  the  bloody  policy  of  American  tribes,  and  introduced 
the  miniftry  of  juftice,  by  defpoiling  Indian  caziques  of  their  territories 
and  tributes,  torturing  them  for  gold,  and  enflaving  their  pofterity  : 
and  there  the  mild  parental  voice  of  the  Chriftian  religion  was  fuborn- 
ed  to  terrify  confounded  favages  with  the  malice  of  a ftrange,  and  by 
them  unprovoked,  God  ; and  her  gentle  arm  in  violence  lifted  up,  to 
raze  their  temples  and  hofpitable  habitations,  to  ruin  every  fond  relic 
and  revered  monument  of  their  anceftry  and  origin,  and  divorce  them 
in  anguifh  from  the  bofom  of  their  country. 
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IN  WHICH 

The  Ancient  History  of  that  Country  is  confirmed,  many  Points  of 
Natural  History  illuftrated,  and  numerous  Errors  refuted,  which 
have  been  publifhed  concerning  America  by  fome  celebrated  modern 
Authors. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  DifTertations  which  we  enter  upon  are  both  ufeful  and  ne- 
cefiary,  to  illuflrate  the  ancient  hiflory  of  Mexico,  and  confirm 
the  truth  of  many  points  maintained  in  it.  The  firfi  Diflertation  is 
requifite,  to  fupply  the  defective  knowledge  we  have  refpedting  the 
firfi  population  of  that  new  world.  The  fecond,  though  tedious  and 
lefs  calculated  to  interefl,  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  in  order  that  we 
may  know  the  foundations  of  our  chronology  ; and  will  prove  ufeful 
to  whoever  may  hereafter  write  the  hiftorv  of  Mexico.  All  the  others 
are  equally  important,  to  guard  incautious  readers  from  the  miflakes 
and  deceptions  they  would  otherwife  be  led  into,  by  the  crowd  of 
modern  authors,  who,  without  pofleffing  fufficient  knowledge,  have 
not  been  afhamed  to  write  on  the  land,  the  animals^  and  inhabitants 
of  America. 

Any  perfon  who  reads  the  work  of  M.  de  P.  mull  entertain  a thou- 
fand  ideas  contrary  to  the  fincerity  of  our  hiflory.  He  is  a philofo- 
pher  of  the  prefent  fafhion,  and  learned  ; particularly  on  certain  fub- 
jeóts,  where  it  is  his  misfortune  to  be  wife  ; and  ignorance  would  have 
been  his  blifs.  He  mingles  infult  and  buffoonry  in  his  difcourfes  ; 
enters  without  refpedl  into  the  houfe  of  God,  and  fheds  malevolence 
and  inventive  from  his  pen  without  reverence  for  truth  or  feelings  for 
innocence.  He  decides  rafhly,  and  in  a magiflerial  tone  ; incefiantly 
cites  the  writers  of  America,  and  declares  his  work  to  be  the  fruit  of 
ten  years  toil.  This  he  means  fhould  recommend  him  with  many 
readers  of  this  philofophic  age,  who  efleem  nothing  but  philofophy, 
and  think  thofe  men  philofophers  only  who  fatirize  religion  and  talk  in 
the  language  of  impiety. 

The  attempt  made  by  M.  deP.  is  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  in  the 
vali  region  of  America  all  nature  has  degenerated  ; in  the  plants,  in  the 
animals,  and  in  the  inhabitants.  The  earth,  incumbered  with  lofty 
mountains  and  rpcks,  and  in  the  plains  deluged  with  flagnant  and  cor- 
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rupted  waters,  or  covered  with  woods  To  vaft  and  To  thick,  that  the 
fun’s  rays  never  penetrate  them,  is,  he  fays,  generally  barren,  and  more 
abounding  in  poifonous  plants  than  all  the  reft  of  the  world  t the  air 
unwholefome,  and  more  cold  than  that  of  the  other  continent  : the 
climate  unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  animals  : all  the  animals 
native  to  thefe  countries  were  fmaller,  more  deformed,  feeble,  cow- 
ardly, and  ftupid,  than  thofe  of  the  ancient  world  ; and  thofe  which 
were  tranfported  there  foon  degenerated,  as  well  as  all  the  plants  trans- 
planted there  from  Europe  : the  men  hardly  differed  from  the  beafts, 
except  in  figure  ; but  even  in  this,  many  marks  of  degeneration  ap- 
pear ; their  colour  olive,  their  heads  extremely  hard  and  armed  with 
coarfe  thick  locks,  and  the  whole  of  the  reft  of  their  bodies  totally 
deftitute  of  hair  : they  are  brutal  and  weakly,  and  fubjedt  to  many  vio- 
lent diforders,  occafioned  by  the  infalubrity  of  their  climate  ; but  how- 
ever their  bodies  may  be  formed,  their  minds  are  ftill  more  imperfedt  ; 
they  are  fo  irretentive  in  memory,  that  they  forget  to-day  what  they 
did  yefterday  ; they  can  neither  refledt  nor  order  their  ideas,  nor  are 
capable  of  improving  them,  nor  of  thinking,  becaufe  their  brains  cir- 
culate only  grcfs  vifcous  humours  ; they  are  infenfible  to  the  defires 
of  love,  or  any  other  paftion  ; their  floth  holds  them  funk  in  a favage  • 
ftate  ; their  cowardice  was  made  manifeft  at  the  conqueft  ; their  moral 
vices  are  correfpondent  to  their  phvfical  defedls  ; drunkennefs,  lying, 
and  pederafty,  were  common  in  the  iflands,  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  over 
all  the  new  continent  ; they  lived  without  laws  ; the  few  arts  they 
knew  were  very  rude  ; agriculture  was  totally  negledfed  by  them, 
their  architecture  pitiful,  and  their  utenfils  ftill  more  imperfedt  : 
in  the  whole  new  world  wrere  only  two  cities,  Cuzco  in  North,  and 
Mexico  in  South  America,  and  even  thefe  conftituted  but  miferable 
hamlets,  &c. 

This  is  a flight  fketch  of  the  monftrous  pidture  which  M.  de  P. 
draw’s  of  America  : we  do  not  give  it  at  length,  nor  lay  how  other  au- 
thors, as  ill  informed  or  ftrongly  prejudiced  as  he  is,  have  reprefented  it  : 
it  would  wafte  too  much  time  to  copy  their  abfurdities  and  errors  * 
neither  do  we  intend  to  make  the  apology  of  America  or  the  Ameri- 
cans ; that  would  require  a very  voluminous  work  : to  write  an  error, 
two  lines  are  fufficient  ; two  pages,  or  two  fheets  may  not  be  fufficient 

to 
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to  refute  it  : we  fhall,  therefore,  reply  to  thofe  only  which  affedt  the 
truth  of  our  hiftory  : we  have  chofen  the  work  of  M.  de  P.  becaufc 
in  it  the  errors  of  moft  others  are  collected. 

Although  M.  de  P.  is  the  principal  author  to  whom  we  diredt  our 
animadverfions,  we  fhall  have  occalion  to  remark  upon  others,  and, 
among  thofe,  on  Count  de  Buffon.  We  have  the  utmoft  efteem 
for  this  celebrated  author,  and  confider  him  the  moil  diligent,  the 
moft  accurate,  and  moft  eloquent  naturalifl  of  the  age  ; perhaps  there 
never  was  in  the  world  one  who  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  knowledge 
of  animals  as  he  has  done  ; but  as  the  fubjedi  of  the  work  he  has  un- 
dertaken is  fo  vaft  and  fo  various,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  has 
fometimes  erred,  or  forgot  what  he  has  written  with  refpedt  to  America,, 
where  nature  is  fo  inexhauftible  ; the  miflakes,  therefore,  or  proofs  we 
may  adduce  of  his  errors,  can  have  no  influence  on  the  reputation  of 
one  fodefervedly  refpedted  by  the  learned  world. 

In  tfie  quotations  of  the  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds  of  count  de  Buffon,, 
we  made  ufe  of  the  Paris  edition,  in  thirty-one  volumes,  twelves,  con- 
cluded in  the  year  1768.  In  thofe  of  the  work  of  M.  de  P.  we  have 
ufed  the  London  edition  of  1771,  in  three  volumes,  including  the 
anfwer  made  him  by  Don  Pernety,  and  reply  of  M.  de  Paw. 
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On  the  Population  of  America,  and  in  particular  that  of 

Mexico. 

TVT  O problem  in  hiftory  has  been  more  difficult  of  folution  than  the 
population  of  America,  or  has  occafioned  a greater  diverfity  of 
opinions.  Ancient  philofophers  were  not  more  divided  concerning 
the  fupreme  good  than  the  moderns  about  this.  To  examine  them  all 
would  be  a fruitlefs  labour.  Neither  do  we  intend  to  eftabliffi  a new 
fyftem,  having  no  foundation  to  fupport  one  : we  mean  limply  to 
offer  and  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  a few  conjectures, 
which  we  prefume  may  not  be  ufelefs.  In  order  to  proceed  with 
clearnefs  and  precifion,  we  ffiall  divide  our  general  fubjeCt  into  feveral 
parts,  and  explain  our  fentiments  on  each  feparately, 

SECT.  I. 

At  what  Period  America  began  to  be  peopled . 

BETANCOURT,  and  other  authors,  are  perfuaded,  that  the  new 
world  began  to  be  peopled  before  the  deluge.  That  certainly  might 
have  happened,  becaufe  the  fpace  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty- 
fix  years  elapfed  from  the  creation  of  the  firft  man  until  the  deluge, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genefis,  and  our 
common  reckoning;  and  ftill  more,  the  fpace  of  two  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  forty-two,  or  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty-two 
years,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Seventy,  was  certainly 
enough  to  people  all  the  world,  as  has  been  already  demonftrated  by 
fome  writers  ; at  leaft  after  ten  or  twelve  centuries,  fome  of  thofe 
families  which  fcattered  themfelves  towards  the  moft  eaftern  parts  of 
Afia,  might  pafs  to  that  part  of  the  world  which  we  call  at  prefent 
America,  whither  it  was,  as  we  believe,  united  to  the  other,  or  fepa- 
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rated  by  a finali  arm  of  the  Tea  from  it.  But  how  do  thofe  authors 
prove  that  America  was  peopled  before  the  deluge  ? Becaufe  they  fay 
there  were  giants  in  America,  and  the  race  of  giants  was  antideluvian, 
Becaufe  God,  others  will  fay,  did  not  create  the  earth  to  remain  unin- 
habited ; and  it  is  not  probable  that,  after  creating  America  for  that 
purpofe,  he  would  leave  it  fo  long  without  inhabitants.  Admitting 
the  facred  text  to  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  fenfe,  and  that  the  giants 
were  men  of  extraordinary  fize  and  bignefs,  this  would  by  no  means 
confirm  fuch  opinion,  becaufe  we  read  in  the  facred  writings  alfo 
of  giants  pofterior  to  the  deluge.  Neither  does  the  text  of  Ifaiah 
prove  any  thing  m favour  of  that  opinion,  becaufe  although  God 
created  the  earth  to  be  inhabited,  no  one  can  divine  the  time  prefixed 
by  him  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

The  traveller  Gemelli  fays,  on  the  evidence  of  fome  ancient  pictures 
©f  the  Mexicans,  that  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  the  year 
II  Calli,  correfponding  to  the  year  1325  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
that  is,  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  deluge  ; but  this 
erroneous  abfurdity  was  not  an  error  of  his  mind,  but  a flip  of  his  pen, 
as  plainly  appears  from  the  context  of  his  narration  ; wherefore  he  is 
unjuflly  reprobated  by  Mr.  de  P.  who  alfo  accufes  Siguenza  of  the 
fame  error,  whereas  we  are  very  certain  this  moft  learned  Mexican  was 
of  a very  different  opinion.  It  is  true,  that  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
founded  in  the  year  II  Calli,  and  that  that  was  the  year  1325,  not  of 
the  world,  however,  but  of  the  vulgar  era,  which  the  above  men- 
tioned traveller  certainly  meant  to  have  written. 

It  is  therefore  ufelefs  to  inveftigate  whether  America  was  peopled 
before  the  deluge,  becaufe  on  one  hand  although  we  were  able  to  dif- 
cover  it,  on  the  other  we  are  certain,  that  all  men  periihed  in  the 
deluge.  We  are  therefore  obliged  always,  after  that  general  inundation, 
to  feek  for  new  peoplers  of  America.  We  know  that  fome  writers  cir- 
cumfcribe  the  deluge  to  a certain  part  of  Afia;  but  we  know  alfo  that 
that  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  to  the  traditions  of  tne 
Americans,  and  phyfical  obfervations.  ■ 

Dr.  Siguenza  believed  the  population  of  America  began  not  long 
after  the  difperfion  of  nations.  As  we  have  not  the  manufcnpts  of 
that  celebrated  Mexican,  we  are  ignorant  on  what  foundation  he.  refted 
Vol.-XI.  D d . his 
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dissert,  his  opinion,  which  was  very  conformable  to  the  tradition  of  the  Chia- 
panefe.  Other  authors,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  population  very 
modern,  becaufe  the  writers  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians did  not  find  among  thofe  nations  any  memory  of  their  particular 
events  farther  back  than  eight  centuries.  But  thofe  authors  con- 
found the  population  of  Mexico  made  by  the  Chichimecas  and  the 
Aztecas,  with  that  which  their  anceftors  had  made  many  ages  before 
in  the  northern  countries  of  America,  nor  diftinguifh  the  Mexicans 
from  other  nations  who  occupied  that  country  before  them.  Who 
can  afcertain  when  theOtomies,  Olmecas,  Cuitlatecas,  and  Michuacanefe 
entered  into  the  country  of  Anahuac  ? It  is  not  fuprifing  that  fome 
writers  of  Mexico  could  not  find  any  memorials  more  ancient  than 
eight  centuries  j fince,  befides  the  lofs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hiftorical 
monuments  of  thofe  nations,  as  they  did  not  know  how  to  adjufi: 
the  Mexican  years  with  ours,  they  frequently  committed  grofs  ana- 
cronifms  ; but  they  who  had  procured  greater  abundance  of  the  ancient 
and  feledt  paintings,  and  knew  a little  better  how  to  trace  the  chrono- 
logy of  thofe  people,  fuch  as  Seguenza  and  Ixtlilxochitl,  found  records 
certainly  more  ancient,  and  ufed  them  in  their  valuable  manufcripts. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  population  of  America  has  been  very 
ancient,  and  more  fo  than  it  may  feem  to  have  been  to  European  au- 
thors. i . Becaufe  the  Americans  wanted  thofe  arts  and  inventions,  fuch, 
for  example,  as  thofe  of  wax  and  oil  for  light,  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
being  very  ancient  in  Europe  and  Afia,  are  on  the  other  rnoft  ufeful,  not  to 
fay  neceflary,  and  when  once  difcovered,  are  never  forgotten.  2.  Becaufe 
the  polilhed  nations  of  the  new  world,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Mexico,, 
preferve  in  their  traditions  and  in  their  paintings  the  memory  of  th® 
creation  of  the  world,  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confu- 
fion  of  languages,  and  the  difperfion  of  the  people,  though  blended 
with  fome  fables,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  events  which  hap- 
pened afterwards  in  Afia,  in  Africa,  or  in  Europe,  although  many  of 
them  were  fo  great  and  remarkable,  that  they  could  not  eafily  have 
gone  from  their  memories.  3.  Becaufe  neither  was  there  among  the 
Americans  any  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  old  continent,  nor 
among  the  latter  any  account  of  the  paffage  of  the  former  to  the  new 
world.  Thefe  real'oiis,  we  prefume,  give  fome  probability  to  our 
opinion. 
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SECT.  II. 

Who  were  the  Peoplers  of  America . 


DISSERT. 

I. 


THOSE  who  quedion  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings  fay  the 
Americans  derive  not  their  origin  from  Adam  and  Noah,  and  believe, 
or  feign  to  believe,  that  as  God  created  Adam  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  the  Afiatics,  alfo  made  before  or  after  him  other  men,  that 
they  might  be  the  patriarchs  of  the  Africans,  Europeans,  and  Ameri- 
cans. This  does  not  arraign  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings,  fays 
a modern  author  (a),  becaufe  although  Mofes  makes  mention  of  no 
other  fird  patriarch  than  Adam,  it  was  owing  to  his  having  undertaken 
to  write  the  hidory  of  no  other  people  than  the  Ifraelites.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Americans,  who  in  their  paintings  and 
in  their  hymns  called  themfelves  the  defendants  of  thofe  men  who 
efcaped  from  the  general  deluge.  The  Toltecas,  Mexicans,  Tlafca- 
lans,  and  all  the  other  nations  were  agreed  on  this  point.  They  all 
faid  that  their  ancedors  came  from  elfewhere  into  thofe  countries  ; 
they  pointed  out  the  road  they  had  come,  and  even  preferved  the 
names,  true  or  falfe,  of  thofe  their  firfl  progenitors,  who,  after  the 
confufion  of  languages,  feparated  from  the  refi;  of  men. 

F.  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  bifhop  of  Chiapa,  fays,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Synodal  ConfitutionSy  that  in  the  vifit  which  he  made  to  his  diocefe 
towards  the  end  of  the  lad:  century,  he  found  many  ancient  calendars 
of  the  Chiapanefe,  and  an  old  manufcript  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  made  by  the  Indians  themfelves,  in  which  it  was  faid,  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  tradition,  that  a certain  perfon  named  Votan  (<£), 
was  prefent  at  that  great  building,  which  was  made  by  order  of  his 
uncle,  in  order  to  mount  up  to  heaven  -,  that  then  every  people  was 
given  its  language*  and  that  Votan  himfelf  was  charged  by  God  to 
make  the  divilion  of  the  lands  of  Anahuac.  The  prelate  adds  after- 
wards, that  there  was  in  his  time  in  Teopixca  a great  fettlement  of 

(<?)  The  author  of  a miferable  little  performance,  entitled,  Le  Philofophc  Douceur , printed 
at  Bt  rlin,  in  the  year  1775. 

(J>)  Votan  is  the  chief  of  thofe  twenty  famous  men  whofe  names  were  given  to  the  twenty 
days  of  the  Chiapanefe  month. 
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DESERT*  that  diocefe,  a family  of  the  fumarne  of  Votan,  who  were  the  reputed 
l — defendants  of  that  ancient  populator.  We  are  not  here  endeavour- 
ing to  give  antiquity  to  the  populator  of  America  on  the  faith  of  the 
Chiapanefe,  but  merely  to  fhew  that  the  Americans  conceived  them- 
felves  the  dependents  of  Noah. 

Of  the  ancient  Indians  of  Cuba  feveral  historians  of  America  relate* 
that  when  they  were  interrogated  by  the  Spaniards  concerning  their 
origin,  they  anfwered,  they  had  heard  from  their  anceffors  that  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  things  -,  that  an  old  man,  having 
forefeen  the  deluge  with  which  God  defigned  to  chaftile  the  fins  of 
men,  built  a large  canoe,  and  embarked  in  it  with  his  family,  and  many 
animals  ; that  when  the  inundation  ceafed,  he  fent  out  a raven,  which, 
becaufe  it  found  carrion  to  feed  on,  never  returned  to  the  canoe  ; that 
he  then  fent  out  a pigeon,  which  foon  returned,  bearing  a branch  of 
Hoba,  a certain  fruit  of  America,  in  its  mouth  j that  when  the  old 
man  faw  the  earth  was  dry,  he  difembarked,  and  having  made  himfelf 
fome  wine  of  the  wood-grape,  he  became  intoxicated  and  fell  aileep; 
that  then  one  of  his  fons  made  ridicule  of  his  nakednefs,  and  that  another 
fon  pioufly  covered  him  j that,  upon  awaking,  he  blelfed  the  latter,  and 
curfed  the  former.  Laftly,  that  they  drew  their  origin  from  the 
curfed  Ion,  and  therefore  went  almoft  naked;  that  the  Spaniards,  as 
they  were  well  clothed,  defended  perhaps  from  the  other. 

The  Mexicans  ufe d to  call  Noah  Coxcox , and  Teocipaclli ; and  the 
Michuacanefe,  ctezpi.  They  ufed  to  fay,  “ That  there  was  once  a 
great  deluge,  and  that  Tezpi,  in  order  to  fave  himfelf  from  being 
drowned,  embarked  in  a Ship  formed  like  an  ark.  With  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  many  different  animals,  and  feveral  feeds  of  frtiits  ; and 
that  as  the  water  abated,  he  fent  out  that  bird  which  bears  the  name 
of  aura,  which  remained  eating  dead  bodies,  and  then  fent  out  other 
birds,  who  did  not  return  either,  except  that  little  bird  (the  fiower- 
fucker)  which  was  much  prized  by  them  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
the  colours  of  its  feathers,  that  brought  a fmall  branch  with  it  ; and 
from  this  family  they  all  believed  they  drew  their  origin.  If  therefore 
we  refer  to  the  facred  writings,  or  the  traditions  of  thofe  Americans, 
we  muff  feek  for  the  peoplers  of  America  among  the  defendants  of 
Noah. 


But 
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But  who  were  they  ? Which  of  the  fons  of  Noah  was  the  root  of  dissert. 
the  American  nations  ? D.  Siguenza,  and  the  very  ingenious  Mexican  . p 

Sifter  J.  Agnes  de  la  Cruz,  believed  or  conjectured,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  other  nations  ofAnahuac,  were  the  defcendants  of  Naph- 
tuhim,  fon  of  Mezraim,  and  nephew  of  Cham.  Boturini  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  defcended  not  only  from  Naphtuhim,  but  likewife  from 
his  other  five  brothers.  The  learned  Spaniard  Arias  Montano  was 
perfuaded  that  the  Americans,  and  particularly  the  Peruvians,  be- 
longed to  the  pofterity  of  Ophir,  fourth  fon  of  Shem.  The  reafons 
of  this  author  are  fo  weak  that  they  do  not  merit  mention.  Of  thofe 
of  Siguenza  we  ftiall  fpeak  prefen tly. 

The  other  authors,  'who  have  not  been  willing  to  carry  their  inqui- 
ries fo  far  into  antiquity,  have  fought  for  the  origin  of  the  Americans 
in  different  countries  of  the  world.  Their  opinions  are  fo  numerous 
and  different,  it  is  not  eafy  to  recite  them.  Some  think  they  find  the 
anceftors  of  the  Americans  in  Alia,  others  trace  them  in  Africa,  and 
others  from  Europe.  Among  thofe  who  imagine  they  have  found 
them  in  Europe,  fome  have  fuppofed  their  anceftors  the  Grecians,  others 
the  Romans,  others  the  Spaniards,  others  the  Irilh,  others  the  Cour- 
landers,and  fome  the  Ruffians.  Among  thofe  who  report  them  originally 
from  Africa,  fome  make  them  the  defcendants  of  the  Egyptians,  fome 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  fome  of  the  Numidians.  But  there  is  no 
where  greater  variety  of  fentiment  than  among  thofe  who  believe  the 
population  of  America  due  to  Afia.  The  Ifraelites,  the  Canaanites, 
the  Affyrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Perfians,  the  Tartars,  the  Eaft 
I ndians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Japanefe,  all  have  their  advocates  among  the 
hiftorians  and  philofophers  of  the  two  laft  centuries.  Some,  however, 
not  content  to  look  for  the  populators  in  the  known  countries  of 
the  world,  draw  the  famous  file  Atlantida  out  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
to  fend  colonies  from  it  10  America.  But  this  is  not  extraordinary  $ 
fince  there  are  authors  who,  in  order  to  do  wrong  to  no  people,  believe 
the  Americans  the  defcendants  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

So  great  a variety  and  extravagance  of  opinion  is  owing  to  a perfuafion, 
that  to  make  one  nation  be  believed  to  have  fprung  from  another, 
no  more  is  neceffary  than  to  find  fome  affinity  in  the  words  of  their  lan- 
guages, and  fonie  fimilarity  in  their  rites,  cuftoms,  and  manners.  Such 
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are  the  foundations  of  the  above  mentioned  opinions,  collided  and 
illudrated  with  a great  diew  of  erudition,  by  the  Dominican  Garcia, 
and  thofe  learned  Spaniards  who  reprinted  his  work  with  additions  : 
which  thofe  who  pleaie  may  confult,  as  we  have  no  time  to  refute 
them. 

We  cannot,  however,  difpenfe  with  the  mention  of  the  opinions  of 
D.  Siguenza,  adopted  alfo  by  the  famous  bifhop  F.  P.  Daniel  Huet, 
as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  bed:  founded.  Siguenza  was  perfuaded, 
that  the  nations  which  peopled  the  Mexican  empire  belonged  to  the 
poderity  of  Naphtuhim,  and  that  their  ancedors,  having  left  Egypt  not 
long  after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  travelled  towards  America.  The 
reafons  on  which  he  grounds  this  opinion  are  mentioned  only  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Mexicana.  As  we  are  deprived  of  his  excellent  inanu- 
fcripts,  we  can  only  cite  them,  as  Eguiara  did,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
above  mentioned. 

Thofe  reafons,  from  what  appears,  are  fird,  the  conformity  of  thofe  Ame- 
rican nations  with  the  Egyptians  in  the  condrudtion  of  pyramidal  edi- 
fices, and  the  ufeof  hieroglyphics  in  the  method  of  computing  time,  in 
their  drefs,  and  in  fome  of  their  cudoms  ; and,  ladly,  the  refemblance  of 
the  word  "Beoti of  the  Mexicans  to  the  Bheuth  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
occafioned  bifhop  bluet  to  adopt  the  fame  fentiment  with  Siguenza. 
If  this  opinion  is  propofed  as  a conjeóture,  we  diali  not  contradidf  it  ; 
but  if  it  is  offered  as  a truth  on  which  we  are  to  depend,  the  proofs 
do  not  appear  iufficient. 

Siguenza  conceived  that  the  children  of  Naphtuhim  fet  out  from 
Egypt  towards  America  not  long  after  the  confufion  of  tongues  ; it 
would  therefore  be  neceffary  to  make  the  comparifon  of  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Americans  with  thofe  of  the  fird  Egyptians,  not  of  their 
defcendants  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  many  years  after,  and  from  whom  the 
Americans  are  not  believed  to  be  defcended.  But  who  can  imagine 
that  the  Egyptians,  immediately  after  the  difperfion  of  the  people,  be- 
gan to  build  pyramids,  and  make  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  and  that  from 
thenceforward  they  ordered  and  arranged  their  years  and  months  in 
the  form  they  had  afterwards  ? All  thofe  things  were  certainly  po- 
derior  to  that  epoch,  nor  was  it  necefiary  to  have  feen  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  to  make  the  Americans  think  of  building  fuch  kind  of  edifices; 
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for  the  mountains  alone  were  diffident  to  fugged  them  : whoever  defires  dissert. 
to  build  an  edifice  to  immortalize  his  name,  will  eafily  think  of  making 
it  in  the  form  of  a pyramid;  becaufe  no  other  fort  of  building  can  be 
raifed  to  the  fame  height  with  fo  little  expence  and  trouble,  as  the 
higher  it  riles  the  fewer  materials  in  proportion  are  required.  Befides, 
the  Mexican  edifices  were  entirely  different  from  thofe  of  Egypt.  The 
latter  were  truly  pyramidal,  the  former  not  ; they  were  cornpofed  of 
three,  four,  or  five  fquare  or  oblong  bodies,  of  which  the  higher  was  lefs 
in  amplitude  than  the  lower;  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  were  in  general 
hollow,  thofe  of  the  Mexicans  folid  ; thefe  ferved  for  the  bafes  of  their 
fanffuaries,  thofe  for  the  fepulchres  of  their  kings.  The  temples  of 
the  Mexicans  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  were  of  a fpecies  fo  lin- 
gular, that  we  do  not  know  they  were  ever  ufed  by  any  other  peo- 
ple of  the  world  : on  which  account  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
an  original  invention  of  the  Toltecas  or  fonie  other  people  more  ancient 
than  them. 

In  the  mode  of  computing  time,,  the  Mexicans  were  much  more 
fimilar  to  the  Egyptians  ; that  is,  of  the  latter  Egyptians,  not  of  the 
former,  of  whofe  method  we  know  nothing.  The  Egyptian  folar  year 
was  cornpofed  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  like  that  of  the 
Mexicans  : the  one  and  the  other  contained  three  hundred  and  fixty-five 
days  in  their  months,  and  as  the  Egyptians  added  five  days  to  their  lad 
month  Meforit  fo  did  the  Mexicans  to  their  month  Izcalli,  in  which 
particular  they  agreed  with  the  Perfians  ; but  in  other  refpeds,  there 
was  a great  difference  between  them  ; the  Egyptian  year-  confided  of 
twelve  months  and  thefe  of  thirty  days,  the  Mexican  year  confided  of 
eighteen  months  and  thefe  of  twenty  days  (r).  The  Egyptians,  like 
many  other  nations  of  the  old  continent,  counted  by  weeks  ; the 
Mexicans  by  periods  of  five  days  in  their  civil  and  thirteen  days  in  their 
religious  year. 

The  Mexicans,  1-ike  the  Egyptians,,  employed  hieroglyphics  ; but 
how  many  other  nations  have  done  the  fame  to  conceal  the  myderies 
of  their  religions  ; and  if. the  Mexicans  learned  hieroglyphics  from  the 
Egyptians,  why  had  they  not  affo  the  ufe  of  letters  from  them  ? Be- 

(c)  We  fpeak  of  the  religious  year  of  the  Mexicans,  for  of  their  civil  or  aftronomical  year 
we  have  no  account. 
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caufe  letters,  it  may  be  faid,  were  invented  after  their  dparation  ; but 
how  is  it  known  that  before  they  feparated  they  had  made  the  invert*- 
tion  of  hieroglyphics  ? 

The  drefs  of  the  fird  Egyptians  may  have  probably  been  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  other  fons  and  nephews  of  Noah;  at  lead;  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  think  otherwife.  Refpedting  the  political  cudoms  of  thofe  fird 
men  we  know  nothing.  The  mod  ancient  Egyptians,  of  whom  we  have 
any  certain  marks,  were  thofe  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  patriarch 
jofeph.  If  we  mean  to  make  a comparifon  of  their  ufages  mentioned 
in  the  facred  books  with  thofe  of  the  Mexicans,  in  dead  of  any  fimi- 
larity,  we  diali  find  the  dronged  difference  between  them.  Ladly,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  demondrate  the  opinion  of  Siguenza  to  be  falle,  but 
only  to  fhew  that  it  is  not  a truth  upon  which  we  can  fafely  rely. 

The  extravagant  M.  de  P.  fays,  that  the  Mexicans  derive  their  origin 
from  the  fouthern  Apalachites  ; but  he  neither  does  nor  can  offer  any 
reafon  to  make  fuch  a fuppofition  probable  ; and,  although  it  were 
true,  the  difficulty  would  remain  dill  unrefolved  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Apalachites  themfelves.  It  is  true,  that  author  finds 
little  difficulty,  as  he  fometimes  gives  us  to  underdand  that  he  is  not 
unfavourable  to  the  romantic  fydem  of  La  Peyrere. 

With  refpedt  to  the  opinion  we  have  ventured  to  form  ourfelves, 
we  diali  explain  it  in  the  following  conclufions. 

I.  The  Americans  defcended  from  different  nations,  or  from  different 
families,  difperfed  after  the  confufion  of  tongues.  No  perfon  will 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  multitude 
and  great  diverfity  of  the  American  languages.  In  Mexico  we  have 
already  found  thirty-live  : in  South  America  there  are  dill  more 
known.  In  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century  the  Portuguefe  counted 
fifty  in  Maragnon.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  a great  affinity  between 
fome  of  thofe  languages,  which  fliews  that  they  are  fprung  from 
the  fame  parent,  namely,  the  Eudeve,  Opata , and  Eanahumara , in 
North  America,  and  the  Mocobit  Eoba,  and  Abipona  in  South 
America  ; but  there  are  many  others  alfo,  as  different  from  each 
other  as  the  Illyrian  from  the  Hebrew.  We  can  fafely  affirm,  that 
there  are  no  living  or  dead  languages  which  can  differ  more  among 
each  other  than  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans,  Otomies,  Tarafcas, 
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Mayas,  and  Miztecas,  five  languages  prevailing  in  different  pro-  DISSERT, 
vinces  of  Mexico.  It  would  therefore  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  lan- 
guages  fo  different  were  different  dialects  of  one  original.  How  is  it 
poffible  a nation  fhould  alter  its  primitive  language  to  fuch  a degree, 
or  multiply  its  dialedts  fo  varioufly,  that  there  fhould  not  be,  even 
after  many  centuries,  if  not  fome  words  common  to  all,  at  kail  an 
affinity  between  them,  or  fonie  traces  left  of  their  origin  ? 

Who  can  ever  believe  what  we  read  in  the  hiilory  of  Acofla  ? That 
the  Aztecas,  or  Mexicans,  having  arrived  after  their  long  peregrination 
in  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  were  allured  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  the 
country,  and  became  defirous  of  effablifhing  themfelves  in  it  ; but  as 
the  whole  nation  could  not  fettle  there,  their  god  Huitzilopochtli  con- 
fented  that  fome  of  them  might  flay,  and  fuggeiled  to  the  others, 
when  thofe  who  were  to  remain  went  to  bathe  in  the  lake  of 
Pazcuaro,  to  ileal  their  cloaths  from  them  and  purfue  their  journey  ; 
that  thofe  who  bathed  finding  themfelves  robbed  of  their  garments 
and  fooled  by  their  companions,  were  fo  provoked,  that  they  not  only 
refolved  to  remain  there,  but  to  adopt  a new  language  ; and  that  thence 
arofe  the  Tarafca  language.  The  account  adopted  by  Gomara,  and 
other  hiilorians,  is  flill  more  incredible  : that,  of  an  old  man  called 
Iztac  Mixcoatl  and  his  wife  Itancueitl  were  born  fix  children,  each  with 
a different  language,  called  Xolhua , 'Tenoch , Olmecatl , Xicallancatl , 

Mixtecatly  and  Otomitl , who  were  the  founders  of  as  many  nations, 
which  peopled  the  country  of  Anahuac.  This  allegory  by  which  the 
Mexicans  fignified  that  all  thofe  nations  drew  their  origin  from  one 
common  flock,  was  made  a fable  of  by  the  above  mentioned  authors, 
from  ignorance  of  its  meaning. 

II.  The  Americans  do  not  derive  their  origin  from  any  people  now 
exiiling  in  the  ancient  world,  or  at  leali  there  is  no  grounds  to  affirm 
it.  This  inference  is  founded  on  the  fame  argument  with  the  pre- 
ceding, fince  if  the  Americans  defcended  of  any  of  thofe  people,  it 
would  be  poffible  to  trace  their  origin  by  fome  marks  in  their  lan- 
guages in  fpite  of  the  antiquity  of  their  feparation  : but  any  fuch  traces 
have  not  been  difcovered  hitherto,  although  many  authors  have  fearched 
with  the  utmoil  attention,  as  appears  from  the  work  of  the  Dominican 
Garcia.  We  have  leifurely  compared  thè  Mexican  and  other  American 
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languages  with  many  others  which  are  now  living,  and  with  thole 
which  are  dead,  but  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  leali  affinity 
between  any  of  them.  The  refemblance  between  the  Feotl  of  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Theos  of  the  Greeks,  has  induced  us  fometimes  to 
compare  thofe  two  languages,  but  we  have  never  found  any  agreement 
between  them.  This  argument  is  ftrong  in  refped  to  the  Americans* 
as  they  fhew  great  drmnefs  and  conftancy  in. retaining  their  languages. 
The  Mexicans  preferve  their  language  among  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Otomies  retain  their  difficult  dialed:  among  Spaniards  and  Mexicans, 
after  two  centuries  and  a half  of  communication  with  both. 

If  the  Americans  defcended  from  different  families  difperfed  after 
the  confufion  of  tongues,  as  we  believe,  and  have  been  feparated  fince 
then  from  thofe  others  who  peopled  the  countries  of  the  old  continent, 
authors  will  labour  in  vain,  to  feek  in  the  language  or  cuftoms  of  the 
Afiatics  for  the  origin  of  the  people  of  the  new  world. 

S E C T.  III. 

From  what  part  and  how  the  inhabitants  and  animals  pajfed  to 

America . 

THIS  is  the  fecond  and  moll  difficult  point  in  the  problem  of  the 
population  of  America,  on  which,  as  on  others,  authors  are  va- 
rious in  opinion.  Some  of  them  attribute  the  population  of  the 
new  world  to  certain  Phoenician  merchants,  who,  in  traverling 
the  ocean,  landed  there  by  accident.  Others  imagine  that  the  fame 
people,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  paffed  from  the  old  continent  to 
the  ille  Atlantida,  from  thence  got  ealily  to  Florida,  and  from  that 
great  country  gradually  fcattered  themfelves  over  America.  Others 
believe  that  they  paffed  there  from  Afia,  by  the  Straits  of  Anian  ; and 
others,  that  they  were  tranfported  there  from  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe,  over  fome  arm  of  the  frozen,  fea. 

Feijoo,  a Spanilh  Benedidine,  thought  a few  years  ago  to  propofe 
to  the  world  a new  lyffern  ; and  what  is  this  new  fyffem  ? 1 hat 
America  was  united  in  the  north  to  the  old  continent,  by  which  both 
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men  and  animals  palled  there.  But  this  opinion  is  as  ancient  as  Acofla,  DISSERT, 
who,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  Feijoo,  publilhed  it  in  t ‘ j 
his  Hillory  of  America  : belides,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  folve  all  the 
difficulties  refpedting  the  paliage  of  animals,  as  we  {hall  fee  hereafter. 

The  count  de  Buffon,  notwithftanding  his  great  genius  and  pointed 
accuracy,  contradicts  himfelf  openly  in  this  point.  He  fuppofes  the 
two  continents  united  by  oriental  Tartary,  and  affirms  that  by  it  the 
firft  inhabitants  paffed  to  America,  and  alfo  all  thofe  animals  which 
have  been  found  common  to  both  continents  ; fuch  as  buffalos, 
called  in  Mexico  cibolos , wolves,  foxes,  martins,  deer,  and  other  qua- 
drupeds, which  agree  with  cold  climes  ; but  that  there  could  not  be  in 
America  neithe  lions,  tygers,  camels,  elephants,  nor  any  of  thofe  eighteen 
fpecies  of  apes  which  are  found  in  the  old  continent  ; and,  in  ffiort,  no 
quadruped  peculiar  to  hot  climes  could  be  common  to  both  con- 
tinents, becaufe  they  were  not  able  to  refill  the  cold  of  northern  coun- 
tries, by  which  they  muff  pafs  from  one  to  the  other  world.  This  he 
repeats  inceffantly  through  all  his  natural  hillory,  and  on  this  account 
he  denies  antelopes,  goats,  and  rabbits  to  America.  He  thinks  thofe 
quadrupeds  American  only  which  live  in  the  hot  countries  of  the 
new  world,  among  which  he  numbers  thirteen  or  fourteen  fpecies  of 
American  apes,  divided  by  him  into  the  two  claffes  of  Sa  pay  us  and 
Sagomi  ; of  thofe,  he  adds,  there  were  none  in  the  old  continent,  as 
there  were  none  of  the  eighteen  fpecies  of  the  old  continent  in  the 
new  world.  What  then  was  the  origin  of  thofe  and  other  quadrupeds 
really  American  ? This  doubt,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  natural 
hillory  of  that  great  philofopher,  remains  undecided  until  the  laft 
volume  but  one  of  the  hillory  of  quadrupeds,  in  which  he  fays  ( d ), 

“ As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  animals  in  general  were  created  in 
“ the  old  continent,  we  mull  admit  them  to. have  paffed  from  it  to  the 
“ new;  and  mull  fuppofe  alfo,  that  thofe  animals,  the  deer,  wild- 
f(  goat,  and  mouffettes,  inllead  of  having  degenerated  like  others  in  the 
“ new  world,  have  on  the  contrary  arrived  at  perfection  there,  and  from 
*l  the  fuitablenefs  of  the  clime  excelled  their  own  nature.  There  having 
“ been  fo  many  animals  found  in  the  new  world,  which  have  no  like- 

ff)  Hal.  Nat,  tom.  xxix,  Difcourfe  on  the  Degeneration  of  Animals, 
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“ nefs  to  any  of  the  old  world,  fhews  fufficiently  clear,  that  the 
“ origin  of  thofe  animals  which  are  proper  to  the  new  world  ought 
“ not  to  be  alcnbed  to  limple  degeneration.  However  great  and  pow~ 
“ erful  we  may  fuppofe  its  effects,  we  cannot  reafonably  be  perfuaded 
f<^that  thefe  animals  have  been  originally  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  old 
“ continent  ; and  unqueftionably  it  is  more  confident  with  reafon  to 
“ believe,  that  the  two  continents  were  formerly  contiguous  and 
“ united,  and  that  thofe  fpecies  which  retired  into  the  regions  of  the 
“ new  world,  becaufe  they  found  its  climate  and  productions  more 
“ agreeable  to  their  nature,  were  there  fhut  up  and  feparated  from  the 
“ others,  by  the  irruptions  of  the  fea  which  divided  Africa  from 
“ America  (e),”  &c.  &c.  From  this  difcourfe  of  count  de  Buffon  we 
conclude,  i.  That  there  is  no  animal  properly  American  ; becaufe  all 
of  them  went  from  the  old  continent,  where  they  were  created.  2. 
That  the  argument  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  animals  repugnant 
to  cold,  is  of  no  weight  to  fhew  that  the  animals  could  not  pafs  to 
the  old  continent  j becaufe  thofe  animals  which  could  not  pafs  by  the 
northern  countries  from  their  nature,  could  pafs  by  that  part  where 
America  and  Africa  were  formerly  united,  as  that  author  believes.  3. 
That  by  the  way  in  which  the  Sapayus  and  Sagoini  paffed  to  the  new 
world,  in  Lke  manner  could  elephants,  camels,  lions,  tygers,  &c. 

Omitting  many  other  opinions  unworthy  of  mention,  we  fhall  fub- 
mit  our  own  ; not  with  a view  to  effablilh  any  new  lyffem,  but  to 
offer  materials  lor  other  abler  pens,  and  to  illuftrate  fome  points  of 
our  hiftory. 

I.  The  men  and  animals  of  America  paffed  there  from  the  old  con- 
tinent. This  is  confirmed  by  the  facred  writings.  Mofes,  who  de- 
clares Noah  the  common  flock  of  all  men  after  the  deluge,  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  in  that  general  inundation  of  the  earth  all  its  quadrupeds, 

(t>)  We  requeft  our  readers  to  compare  what  the  count  de  Buffon  fays  concerning  the  an- 
cient union  of  Africa  and  America,  with  that  which  hewrites  in  the  eighteenth  olume,  where 
hefpeaks  of  the  lion.  “ The  American  lion,”  he  fays,  “ cannot  be  descended  from  the  lion, 
of  the  old  continent,  becaufe  the  latter  only  inhabits  between  the  tropics  ; and  nature  hav- 
ing, it  appears,  fhut  up  all  the  pafTages  by  the  north,  it  could  not  pafs  fr.  m the  fouthem 
parts  ot  Alia  and  Africa  into  America,  as  thefe  two  continents  are  feparated  by  immenfe  feas  ; 
on  which  acco  nt  we  ought  to  infer,  that  the  American  Hon  is  an  animal  proper  and  peculiar 
to  the  new  world.” 

birds* 
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birds,  and  reptiles,  perifhed,  except  a few  individuals  which  were  dissert. 
faved  in  the  ark,  to  generate  their  fpecies.  The  repeated  expreffions  ^ ^ 
which  the  facred  hiftorian  ufes  to  fignify  its  univerfality,  do  not  permit 
us  to  doubt,  that  all  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  which  are  in  the 
world,  defcended  from  thole  few  individuals  which  were  faved  from 
the  general  inundation. 

II.  The  firft  peoplers  of  America  might  pafs  there  in  vefiels  by  fea, 
or  travel  by  land,  or  by  ice.  1 . They  might  either  pafs  there  in 
velTels  defignedly,  if  the  arm  of  the  fea  which  feparated  the  one  conti- 
nent from  the  other  was  fmall  j or  be  accidentally  carried  upon  it  by 
winds.  There  is  not  a doubt  that  the  firft  peoplers  of  the  new  world 
might  arrive  there  in  the  fame  manner  in  which,  many  centuries  after, 
the  pilot  or  mariner  did  to  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  many  authors, 

Columbus  owed  the  firft  hints  which  incited  him  to  his  glorious 
and  memorable  difcovery  (/*).  2.  They  might  pafs  there  by  land 

on  the  fuppofition  of  the  union  of  the  two  continents.  3.  They  might 
allo  make  that  paftage  over  the  ice  of  fonie  frozen  arm  of  the  fea. 

No  perfon  is  ignorant  how  vaft  and  durable  the  frozen  parts  of  the 
northern  feas  are  : it  would  not  therefore  be  wonderful,  that  a ftrait  of 
the  fea  between  the  two  continents  fhould  have  been  frozen  for  fome 
months,  and  that  men  had  pafied  over  it,  either  in  fearch  of  new  coun- 
tries or  in  pyrrfuit  of  wild  beafts.  We  are,  however,  only  mention- 
ing what  could  have  happened,  not  what  pofitively  did  happen. 

III.  The  anceftors  jof  the  nations  which  peopled  the  country  of 
Anahuac,  of  wTuch  alone  we  are  treating,  might  pafs  from  the  nor- 
thern countries  of  Europe  into  the  northern  parts  of  America,  or  rather 
from  the  mo  ft  eaftern  parts  of  Alia  to  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  Ame- 
rica. This  conclufion  is  founded  on  the  conftant  and  general  tradition 
of  thofe  nations,  which  unanimoufly  fay  that  their  anceftors  came  into 
Anahuac  from  the  countries  of  the  north  and  north-weft.  This  tra- 
dition is  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  many  ancient  edifices  built  by 
thofe  people  in  their  migrations,  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 

(f)  Some  authors  affirm,  that  the  mariner  who  gave  intelligence  to  Columbus  of  the  new 
countries  in  the  weft,  was  a native  of  Andalusa;  fome  fay  he  was  of  Bifcay,  and  others  that 
he  was  a Portugucfe  ; others  deny  the  fad  entirely.  However  the  cafe  was,  it  is  certain  that 
hiilory  records,  many  inftances  of  vefiels  having  been  driven  by  winds  and  carried  many  de- 
grees out  of  their  courle, 
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and  the  common  belief  of  the  people  in  the  north.  Befides,  from 
Torquemada  and  Betancourt  we  have  a clear  proof  of  it.  In  a journey 
made  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1606,  from  New  Mexico  unto  the 
river  which  they  call  Tizon,  fix  hundred  miles  from  that  province,  to- 
wards the  north-well,  they  found  there  fome  large  edifices  and  met  with 
forne  Indians  who  fpoke  the  Mexican  language,  from  whom  they  were 
told,  that  a few  days  journey  from  that  river  towards  the  north  was 
the  kingdom  of  Tollan,  and  many  other  peopled  places,  from  whence 
came  thofe  who  peopled  the  Mexican  empire  ; and  that  by  the  fame 
peoplers  thefe  and  other  like  buildings  had  been  ereóled.  In  faót,  the 
whole  people  of  Anahuac  have  ufuallv  affirmed,  that  towards  the  north- 
well  and  the  north,  there  were  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Tollan, 
Teocolhuacan,  Amaquemecan,  Aztlan,  Tehuajo,  and  Copalla,  names 
which  are  all  Mexican,  and  the  difcovery  of  which,  if  the  population 
of  the  Spaniards  fhould  fpread  into  thofe  parts,  will  throw  great  light 
on  the  ancient  hillory  of  Mexico.  Boturini  fays,  that  in  the  ancient 
paintings  of  the  Toltecas,  was  reprefented  the  migration  of  their  ancef- 
tors  through  Afia  and  the  northern  countries  of  America,  until  they 
efiabli  filed  themfelves  in  the  country  of  Tollan,  and  even  endeavours 
to  afcertain  in  his  General  Hillory  the  route  they  purfued  in  their  tra- 
vel ; but  as  he  had  not  opportunity  to  compofe  the  hillory  which  he 
defigned,  we  can  fay  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Thofe  countries  in  which  the  ancellors  of  thofe  nations  eftablilhed 
themfelves,  being  fituat'ed  towards  that  part  where  the  moll  wellerly 
coati  of  America  approaches  to  the  moll  eallerly  part  of  Afta,  it  is 
probable  that  by  that  part  they  palled  from  the  one  to  the  other  con- 
tinent; either  in  vellels,  if  the  ftrai t of  the  fea  then  divided  them 
which  is  there  at  prefen t,  according  to  the  difcoveries  of  the  Ruffians, 
or  by  land,  if  the  continents  were  united,  as  we  filali  prefently  find.’ 
The  traces  which  thofe  nations  left  of  themfelves  from  time  to 
time,  lead  us  to  that  very  llrait  which  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  which 
was  difcovered  by  the  navigators  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  called 
by  them  the  Straits  of  Anian  (g). 

(g)  In  the  chart6  of  America  publifhcd  in  the  la  ft  century,  the  flrait  of  Anian  was  ufually 
deferibed,  though  with  much  difference  in  the  reprefenfation  of  it.  For  fome  years  paft  it 
has  been  omitted,  from  an  opinion  that  the  account  of  it  was  fabulous  ; but  fince  the  difcovc- 
ties  of  the  Ruffians  fome  geographers  have  begun  again  to  give  it  a place. 
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With  refpeCt  to  the  other  nations  of  America,  as  there  is  no  tra- 
dition among  them  concerning  the  way  by  which  their  anceftors  came 
to  the  new  world,  we  can  fay  nothing  of  them.  It  is  pofiible,  that 
they  all  palled  by  the  fame  way  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Mexi- 
cans pafled  ; and  yet  perhaps  they  may  have  palled  by  force  other  very 
different  route.  We  conjecture,  that  the  anceftors  of  the  nations  which 
peopled  South  America  went  there  by  the  way  in  which  the  animals 
proper  to  hot  countries  palfed,  and  that  the  anceftors  of  thofe  nations 
inhabiting  all  the  cpuntries  which  lie  between  Florida  and  the  moft 
northern  part  of  America,  palfed  there  from  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  difference  of  character  which  is  difcoverable  in  the  three  above 
mentioned  dalles  of  Americans,  and  the  fituation  of  the  countries 
which  they  occupied,  make  us  fufpeCt  that  they  had  different  origins, 
and  that  their  anceftors  came  there  by  different  routes  ; but  ftill  this 
*is  a mere  fulpicion  and  conjecture.. 

Some  authors  aflign  another  part  for  the  palfage  of  the  hrft  peoplers, 
which  is  the  illand  Atlantida  y the  exiltence  of  which,  contradicted  by 
Acofta,  was.  maintained  by  Siguenza,  by  what  appears  from  the  ac- 
count of  Gemelli,  and  lately  fupported  with  great  fhew  of  erudition  by 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  American  Letters.  If  there  were  not  fo 
many  fables  mixed  with  the  account  of  that  illand  which  Plato  gives 
in  Timeus,  the  authority  of  fo  grave  a philofopher  might  induce  us  to 
alfent  to  his  opinion.  We  fhall,  therefore,  omit  this  conteft,.  and 
come  to  the  moft  difficult  point  of  our  problem. 

IV.  The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  the  new  world  palfed  there1  by 
land.  This  fad:  will  be  made  moft  manifeft,  by  demonftrating  the 
improbability  and  inconfiftency  of  other  opinions.  The  great  doCtor 
of  the  church  Auguftin,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  wild  beafts  and 
deftruCtive  animals  which  are  in  the  iflands  might  have  been  tranfported 
there  by  the  angels.  But  this  folution,  although  it  cuts  off  every 
difficulty  in  the  paffage  of  wild  beafts  to  the  new  world,  would  not  be 
acceptable  in  the  century  in  which  we  live. 

The  fame  doCtor  fuggefts  three  other  folutions  to  the  difficulty  : the 
wild  beafts,  he  fays,  might  pafs  by  fwimming  to  the  idles  ; they  might 
be  tranfported  there  by  men  for  the  fake  of  hunting  y and  they  might 
alfa  have  been  formed  there  by  nature  as  they  were  in  the  beginnningi 

But 
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But  none  of  thefe  folutions  are  fufficient  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  are  in  the  way  of  the  paffiage  of  the  wild  beafts  to  the  new 
world  ; for  as  to  the  fir  ft,  it  is  certain  that  whatever  ftrait  there  was 
between  the  two  continents,  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  think  that  animals 
which  are  not  deftined  to  go  into  the  water  or  accuftomed  to  fwim- 
ming,  would  attempt  fuch  a paffiage  : it  is  true,  that  fome  might  have 
paffied  by  fwimming,  as  the  bears  go  from  Corfica  to  France;  but  who 
would  believe  this  of  fo  many  American  apes,  that  are  totally  unfitted 
for  fwimming  ; or  the  Perico  ligero , or  floth,  which  is  fo  flow  and  dif- 
ficult to  move  ? Befides,  what  could  induce  fo  many  wild  animals  to 
abandon  the  land  and  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  fea  ? 

It  is  not  lefs  incredible,  that  thofe  animals  were  tranfported  there  by 
men  in  ftiips,  efpecially  if  we  fuppofe  their  arrival  on  the  coafts  of  Ame- 
rica to  have  been  accidental  and  fortuitous.  If  fuch  voyage  was  under- 
taken from  defign,  they  might  have  carried  fome  fquirrels  and  curious 
apes  with  them  for  amufement,  fome  rabbits,  hares,  and  techichis , that, 
after  multiplying,  they  might  ferve  for  food,  and  fome  deer,  martins,  and 
even  tygers,  for  their  fldns  to  clothe  them  ; but  to  what  purpofe  carry 
wolves,  foxes,  American  lions,  &c.  which,  inftead  of  being  of  any  ufe, 
might  prove  deftruCtive  to  them  ? For  the  chace  ? But  might  they 
not  have  enjoyed  this  recreation  without  any  injury  from  animals  lefs 
ferocious  ? And  if,  laftly,  we  fuppofe  thofe  firft  peoplers  fo  foolifh  as 
to  carry  fuch  pernicious  animals  to  new  countries  to  hunt  them,  we 
cannot  ftill  think  them  to  have  been  fo  mad  as  to  take  alfo  fo  many 
fpecies  of  ferpents,  for  the  pleafure  of  killing  them  afterwards. 

With  refpedt  to  the  third  folution,  that  God  had  created  the  animals 
in  America,  as  he  had  created  them  in  Afia,  that  would  unqueftionably 
cut  off  every  difficulty,  were  it  not  contradictory  to  facred  hiftory. 

There  remains  another  folution  of  the  paffiage  of  beafts,  which  is  the 
fame  that  we  mentioned  in  treating  of  men.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
beafts  might  pafs  over  fome  frozen  ftrait  of  the  fea  ; but  can  any  perfon 
perfuade  himfelf,  that  feveral  fpecies  of  voracious  animals  fhould  tranf- 
port  themfelves  to  thofe  regions  deftitute  of  every  thing  which  could 
ferve  for  their  food  ; and  that  others,  whofe  natures  were  repugnant  to 
cold,  ftiould  dare  to  venture,  in  the  rigor  of  winter,  over  regions  of 
ice  ? 
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As  it  is  not  probable  t at  the  beads  of  the  new  world  palfed  to  it 
by  fwimming,  or  over  ice,  nor  that  they  were  tranfported  either  by 
men,  or  by  angels,  nor  created  afreih  by  God,  we  ought  to  believe 
th  t the  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  the  reptiles  which  are  found  in  Ame- 
rica, palfed  to  it  by  land,  and  of  courfe  that  the  two  continents  were  for- 
merly united.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Acofta,  Grotius,  Bulfon,  and  other 
great  men.  We  are  far  from  adopting  the  fyftem  of  count  de  Buffon 
in  its  full  extent  : he  cannot  perfuade  us,  however  eloquent  his  philo- 
fophy  and  great  his  learning,  that  that  which  is  now  land  has  once 
been  the  bed  of  the  fea  ; or,  that  the  old  continent  has  been  fubjeót  to 
a general  inundation  diftindt  from  that  of  Noah,,  and.  more  lafting  than 
it.  In  the  feries  of  forty  centuries  and  upwards,  comprehended  in 
the  hiffory  of  the  facred  writings,  there  is  no  chafm  or  void  by  which 
we  could  account  for  this  fuppofed  inundation.  In  our  third  Differ- 
tation  we  lhall  fhew  there  are  no  grounds  to  believe  that  the  new  con- 
tinent has  fuffered  any  inundation  different  from  that  of  Noah. 

There  is  not  a doubt,  however,  that  our  planet  has  been  fubjedl  to 
great  viciffitudes  linee  the  deluge  ; ancient  and  modern  hiftories  con- 
firm the  truth  which  Ovid  hasfung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras 

Vidi  ego  quod fuerat  quonda?n  fohdijjima  tellus ,, 

EJJ'e  f return  y vidi  f addai  ex  sequore  terras* 

At  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  Ihips  formerly  failed, 
and  now  they  fail  over  lands  which  were  formerly  ploughed  : earth- 
quakes have  fwallowed  fòme  lands,  and  fubterraneous  fires  have 
thrown  up  others  : the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their  mud  : 
the  fea  retreating  from  the  Ihores,  has  lengthened  the  land  in  fome 
places  j and  advancing  in  others,  has  diminilhed  it  : it  has  feparated 
fome  territories  which  were  formerly  united,  and  formed  new  freights 
and  gulfs.  We  have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions  in  the  pafb  cen- 
tury. Sicily  was  united  to  the  continent  of  Naples,  as  Eubea,  now 
the  Black  Sea,  to  Bceotia.  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
fay  the  fame  thing  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm  that  by  a violent 
irruption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  between  the  mountains  Abyla  and 
Calpe,  that  communication  was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  was 
Yql.  II,  F f formed* 
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dissert. ■- formed.  Among  the  people  of  Ceylon  there  is  a tradition,  that  a fimi- 
, ‘ lar  irruption  of  the  fea  feparated  their  ifland  from  the  peninfula  of 

India.  The  fame  thing  is  believed  by  thofe  of  Malabar,  with  refpedt 
to  the  ifles  of  Maldivia,  and  by  the  Malayans  with  refpedt  to  Sumatra. 
It  is  certain,  fays  the  count  de  Buffon,  that  in  Ceylon  the  earth  has  lofi 
thirty  or  forty  leagues,  which  the  fea  has  taken  from  it  ; ’ on  the  con- 
trary, Tongres,  a place  of  the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  thirty  leagues 
of  land  from  the  fea.  The  northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exiftence 
to  inundations  of  the  Nile  (-6).  The  earth  which  this  river  has 
brought  from  the  inland  countries  of  Africa,  and  depofited  in  its  in- 
undations, has  formed  a foil  of  more  than  twenty-five  cubits  of  depth. 
In  like  manner,  adds  the  above  author,  the  province  of  the  Yellow 
River  in  China,  and  that  of  Louifiana,  have  only  been  formed  of 
the  mud  of  rivers.  Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  report  in- 
numerable examples  of  fimilar  revolutions,  which  we  omit,  that  our 
Differ tation  may  not  become  too  prolix;  as  alfo  many  modern  revo- 
lutions, which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of  the  count  de 
Buffon,  and  other  authors.  In  our  America,  all  thofe  who  have  ob- 
ferved  with  philofophic  eyes  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt 
that  that  country  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fea;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indications  fhew  the  ifland  of 
Cuba  to  have  been  once  united  to  the  continent  of  Florida.  In  the 
fireight  which  feparates  America  from  Afia  many  iflands  are  found, 
which  probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  tradì  of  land 
which  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes  ; which 
is  made  more  probable  by  the  multitude  of  volcanos  which  we  know 
of  in  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the 
finking  of  that  land,  and  the  feparation  of  the  two  continents,  has  been 
occafioned  by  thofe  great  and  extraordinary  earthquakes  mentioned 
in  the  hiflories  of  the  Americans,  which  formed  an  aera  almoft  as 

(Z>)  Faro  or  Farion,  an  ifland  of  Egypt,  which,  according  to  what  Homer  mentions  in  his 
Odyfley,  was  diflant  one  day  and  one  night’s  fail  from  the  northern  land  of  Egypt,  was  fo 
near  to  it  in  the  times  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  that  it  was  hardly  feven  furlongs  off  : for 
fo  much  was  the  length  of  the  bridge  which  that  queen  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  Rhodians, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  that  ifland  and  the  continent.  Herodotus, 
Ariftotle,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  authors,  make  mention  of  this  remarkable  augmen- 
tation of  the  territory  of  Egypt. 
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memorable  as  that  of  the  deluge.  The  hiftories  of  the  Toltecas  'fix  DISSERT, 
fuch  earthquakes  in  the  year  I Tecpatl  ; hut,  as  we  know  not  to  what  u— v-**# 
century  that  belonged,  we  can  form  no  conjecture  of  the  time  that 
great  calamity  happened.  If  a great  earthquake  fhould  overwhelm  the 
ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  there  fhould  be  at  the  fame  time  as  great  a fear- 
city  of  hiflorians  as  there  were  in  the  firft  ages  after  the  deluge,  it  would 
be  doub  ted  in  three  or  four  hundred  years  after,  whether  Aha  had  ever 
been  united  by  that  part  to  Africa,  and  many  would  firmly  deny  it. 

V.  The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  America  pahed  by  different  places 
from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Amongfi;  the  American  beafls, 
there  are  Tome  whofe  natures  arejjaverfe  to  cold;  fuch  as  apes,  dantes, 
crocodiles,  &c.  There  are  others,  whofe  difpofitiòns  lead  them  to  cold 
countries,  as  martens,  rein-deer,  and  gluttons.  The  former  could  not 
go  to  America  by  the  frigid  zone,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  they  would  be 
aCting  violently  agamfl  their  genius,  and  would  notfurvive  the  paflage. 

The  apes  which  are  in  New  Spain  palled  there  certainly  by  South 
America  (/).  The  center  of  their  population  is  the  country  under  the 
equator,  and  between  it  and  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  degree  of  lati- 
tude i in  proportion  to  the  diflance  from  the  equator  their  numbers  de- 
creafe,  and  beyond  the  tropics  there  are  none  to  be  found,  except  in 
fame  diflriCts  which  from  fome  particularity  of  fituation  are  as  hot  as 
the  equinoctial  lands.  Who,  therefore,  can  imagine  that  fuch  fpecies 
of  animals  fhould  have  travelled  to  the  new  world  through  the  rigid 
chinate  of  the  north  ? It  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  tranfported  by  men,  as  they  were  valued  for  their  extravagant 
refemblance  and  ridiculous  imitations  of  men.  But  befides  that,  the 
argument  which  this  forms  in  regard  to  apes,  may  be  adduced  with 
refpeCt  to  many  other  quadrupeds  which  have  no  value  to  make  them 
be  coveted,  but  rather  many  bad  qualities  to  make  them  be  avoided  y it 
is  not  to  be  believed,  that  men  would  have  conducted  with  them  fo 
many  fpecies  of  apes  as  there  are  in  America  ; and  far  lefs,  fome, 

(!)  Don  Ferdinand  drAlba  Ixtlilxochitl,  an  Indian  well  informed  in  tlie  antiquities  of  his 
nation,  fays  in  hi3  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  New  Spain,  that  there  were  no  apes  in  the  country 
of  Anahuac;  that  the  firft  which  appeared  there  came  from  the  quarter  of  the  South,  after  the 
pe  d of  the  great  winds.  The  Tlafcalans  make  a fable  of  this  event,  and  fay,  that  the  world 
was  deilroyed  once  by  wind,  and  that  the  few  men  who  furviyed  were  transformed  into  apes. 
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DISSERT,  \vhich  indead  of  being  agreeable,  are  on  the  contrary  of  a brutal  afped 
and  ferocious  difpofition,  namely,  thofe  called  zambos  ; and,  provided 
men  had  been  determined  to  have  taken  two  individuals  at  lead  of  every 
fpecies,  they  could  never  arrive  either  by  the  feas  or  the  countries  of  the 
north,  although  their  condudors  had  endeavoured  to  defend  them  from 
the  cold.  They  muft,  therefore,  have  tranfported  them  from  the  hot 
countries  of  the  old  continent  to  the  warm  countries  of  the  new  world, 
over  a fea  fubjed  to  a clime  not  diffimilar  to  that  of  the  native  country 
of  thofe  quadrupeds,  that  is  by  the  countries  of  the  fouth  of  Afia  to 
the  fouth  of  America,  over  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  or  from  the 
wedern  countries  of  Africa  to  the  eadern  countries  of  America,  over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If  men,  therefore,  tranfported  thofe  beads  from 
the  one  to  the  other  world,  they  did  it  acrofs  thofe  feas.  But  was  this 
navigation  cafual  or  defigned  ? If  cafual,  how  and  wherefore  did  they 
condud  fo  many  animals  with  them  ? If  it  was  defigned,  and  with  a 
determined  purpofe  to  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other  world,  who  gave 
them  intelligence  of  it  ? Who  fhewed  them  the  fituation  of  thofe 
countries  ? Who  pointed  out  their  courfe  ? How  did  they  venture  to  crofs 
fuch  vad  feas  without  the  compafs  ? In  what  veflels  ? If  they  landed 
there  happily,  why  does  there  not  remain  among  the  Mexicans  fome 
memory  of  their  condrudion  ? 

Befides,  in  the  torrid  zone  of  the  new  world  crocodiles  are  common 
animals  which  require  a hot  or  temperate  clime,  and  live  alternately 
on  land  or  in  fweet  water;  how  did  fuch  animals  pafs  there  ? Not  by 
the  north,  certainly  ; becaufe  their  nature  is  flrongly  averfe  to  cold  : 
neither  were  they  tranfported  by  men,  we  may  fafely  fay  ; as  little  can 
we  think  by  fwimming  two  thoufand  miles  through  the  fait  waters  of 
the  ocean. 

There  remains  no  other  folution,  but  that  of  admitting  an  ancient 
union  between  the  equinodial  countries  of  America  and  thofe  of  Africa, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  northern  countries  of  America  with  thofe 
,of  Europe  or  Afia  ; the  latter  for  the  pafiage  of  beads  of  cold  climes, 
the  former  for  the  pafiage  of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  peculiar  to  hot 
climes.  For  the  reafons  we  have  already  fubmitted,  we  are  perfuaded, 
that  there  was  formerly  a great  trad  of  land  which  united  the  now  mod 
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eadern  part  of  Brazil  to  the  mod  wedern  part  of  Africa  ; and  that  all  DISSEP.T. 
that  fpace  of  land  may  have  been  funk  by  fome  violent  earthquakes, 
leaving  only  fome  traces  of  it  in  the  ifles  of  Cape  de  Verd,  Fernando 
de  Norona,  Afcenfion,  St.  Matthew,  and  others;  and  many  fand- 
banks  difcovered  by  different  navigators,  and  in  particular  by  de: 

Buache,  who  founded  that  fea  with  great  care  and  exadtnefs  (/£). 

Thofe  iflands  and  fand-banks  may  probably  have  been  the  highed  parts 
of  that  funken  continent.  In  like  manner  we  believe  that  the  mod: 
wederly  part  of  America  was  formerly  united  by  means  of  a fmaller  con- 
tinent to  the  mod  eaderly  part  of  Tartary,  and  perhaps  America  was 
united  alfo  by  Greenland  with  other  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  all  we  have  faid,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  quadrupeds  and  the  reptiles  of  the  new  world  paded  there  by  land, 
and  by  different  parts,  to  that  continent.  All  other  fydems  are  fub- 
je£t  to- heavy  difficulties  ; even  this  is  not  without  fome,  but  they  are 
not  altogether  infurmountable.  The  greated  confids  in  the  apparent 
improbability  of  an  earthquake  fo  great  as  to  fink  a fpace  of  land  of- 
more  than  one  thoufand  five  hundred  miles,  which,  according  to  our 
fuppodtion,  was  that  which  united  Africa  to  America,  and  funk  it  fo 
much  as  to  the  depth,  obferved  in  fome  of  the  places  of  that  fea.  But 
we  do  not  afcribe  that  dupendous  revolution  to  one  fingle  fhock, . as 
there  are  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  fuch  extenfive  maffes  of  combudible 
matter,  the  inflammation  of  one  could  eafily  communicate  to  others, 

(in  the  fame  mannrier  as  Gaffendus  explains  the  propagation  of  light- 
ning) and  the  violent  concuffion  of  the  air,  contained  within  thofe 
natural  mines,  could  at  once  drake,  agitate,  and  overwhelm  a fpace  of 
land  of  two  or  three  thoufand  miles.  This  is  not  impoffible,  nor  im- 
probable, nor  is  hidory  unfurnifhed  with  examples  of  it.  The  earth- 
quake which  was  felt  in  Canada,  in  the  year  1663,  overwhelmed  a chain 
of  mountains  of  freedone  more  than  three  hundred  miles  long,  the 
whole  of  that  immenfe  tradfc  remaining  changed  into  a plain.1  How 
great  then  mud  the  convulfion  have  been  which  was  occafioned  by 

(£)  M.  de  Eliache,  in  the  year  1737,  prefented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencesof  Paris  the 
hydrographical  charts  of  that  fea,  made  according  to  his  obfervation,  which  were  examined 
and  approved  of  by  the  Academy.  The  celebrated  author  of  the  American  Letters  has  infert'edV 
a. draft  of  thofe  charts  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  work.  ....  iji. 
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thofe  extraordinary  and  memorable  earthquakes,  mentioned  in  the  hif- 
tories  of  America,  when  the  world  was  thought  to  have  been  coming 
to  an  end  ! 

It  may  be  objected  to  our  fyftem,  that  if  beafts  palled  by  land  from 
the  one  continent  to  the,  other,  it  is  not  eafy  to  divine  the  caufe 
why  fonie  fpecies  paffed  there  without  leaving  a fingle  individual  in 
the  old  continent  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  that  ionie  entire  fpecies  fhould 
reman  in  the  old  continent,  and  not  a fingle  individual  of  them  pals 
to  America.  Why,  for  example,  did  the  fourteen  fpecies  of  apes, 
winch  are  now  in  America,  pais  there,  and  not  the  eighteen  fpecies 
which  count  Buffon  enumerates  in  Alia  and  Africa,  although  they  arc 
all  of  one  clime,  and  were  equally  at  liberty  and  freedom  to  pafs  ? 
How  came  the  floths  to  pafs,  which  are  fo  fluggiih,  and  not  the  antelopes 
which  are  fo  lwift  ? If  the  beafts  proceeded  from  Armenia  towards 
America,  the  fpecies  deftined  for  America  muft  neceffarily  have  per- 
formed a journey  of  fix  thoufand  miles,  fpreading  from  Armenia 
through  Mefopotomia  and  Syria  to  Egypt,  from  thence  through  the 
center  of  Africa  to  the  fuppofed  lpace  of  land  which  formerly  united 
the  two  continents,  and  from  that,  laftly,  to  Bralil  ; and  although  to 
other  beafts  there  appears  no  difficulty  of  their  having  made  that  pro- 
grefs  in  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  years,  neverthelefs  with  reipedt  to  the 
floths,  it  is  not  to  be  comprehended  how  they  could,  even  in  conffimt 
motion,  execute  this  in  lefs  than  fix  centuries.  If  we  give  credit  to  the 
count  de  Buffon,  the  floths  cannot  advance  more  than  a perch  in  an  hour 
or  fix.Parifian  feet,  wherefore,  to  make  a progrels  of  fix  thoufand  miles, 
they  v/ould  require  about  fix  hundred  and  eighty  years  and  more,  if  we 
believe  what  Maffei,  Herrera,  andPifbn  have  written,  who  affirm,  that 
that  miferable  quadruped  can  hardly  go  the  iength  of  a ftonethrow 
in  fifteen  days  or  a fortnight. 

This  is  what  may  be  objected  to  our  fyftem,  but  fome  of  the  above 
mentioned  arguments  are  more  forcible  againfi  all  the  other  opinions, 
except  the  one  which  employs  the  angels  in  the  tranfportation  of 
beafts.  If  they  were  men  who  tranfported  beafts,  why,  inftead  of 
wolves  and  foxes,  did  they  not  carry  horfes,  oxen,  fheep,  and  goats  ? 
And  why  did  not  they  leave  a fpecies  of  . each  individual  in  the  old 
continent  ? If  luch  animals  are  fuppofed  to  have  palled  by  fwimming, 
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then  the  difficulty  of  the  fea  paffiage  to  land  animals  comes  in  the  way. 
If  all  the  animals  are  fuppofed  to  have  palled,  even  thofe  of  South 
America  by  the  north,  then,  in  (lead  of  making  a journey  of  fix  thou- 
fand  miles,  they  mull:  have  made  one  of  more  than  fifteen  thoufand, 
for  which  length  of  way  their  doth  would  have  had  occafion  for  more 
than  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty  years. 

We  anfwer  then  to  the  above  objections,  i . That  as. all  the  quadru- 
peds of  the  earth  are  not  yet  known,  we  cannot  fay  how  many  are  in  the 
one  or  in  the  other  continent.  The  count  de  Buffon  numbers  only  two 
hundred  fpecies  of  quadrupeds.  Bomare,  who  wrote  a little  after  that 
author,  makes  them  two  hundred  and  fixty-five  ; but  to  fay  how  many 
.more  there  may  be,  until  we  have  examined  the  inland  regions  of 
Africa,  of  a great  part  of  Tartary,  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  North 
Louifiana,  the  countries  beyond  the  river  Colorado , the  country  of  the 
Apaches,  the  Salamon  files,  New  Holland,  &c.  which  countries  make 
a confiderable  part  of  our  globe.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  animals 
of  thefe  unknown  countries  are  ffill  ffrangers  to  us,  when  thofe  of 
countries  which  have  been  known,  and  inhabited  for  thefe  two  hun- 
dred and  fixty  years  by  the  Europeans,  are  yet  unnoticed  by  zoologifts. 
The  count  de  Buffon,  although  he  is  the  moff  informed  on  this  fubjeót, 
omits  fome  quadrupeds  of  Mexico,  places  many  out  of  their  native 
country,  and  confounds  others  together,  as  we  fhall  fhewin  our  Differ- 
tation  on  animals.  But  with  refpeCt  to  the  animals  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  original  in  America,  fuch  as  camels,  elephants,  and  horfes, 
feveral  reafons  may  be  affigned  for  this  want.  Poffibly  thofe  animals 
did  pafs  to  the  new  world,  but  were  deftroyed  by  other  wild  beafts, 
or  extirpated  by  fome  diftemper.  Perhaps  they  never  did  pafs  there. 
Some,  fuch  as  elephants  and  rhinocerofes,  the  multiplication  of  which 
is  flow,  flopped  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  becaufe  they 
found  a climate  agreeable  and  fuitable  to  their  natures,  and  had  not 
occafion  therefore  to  go  further  for  paftures  or  food.  It  is  true,  that 
many  authors  are  perfuaded  that  the  great  bones  dug  up  near  the  river 
Ohio,  and  other  places  of  America,  have  belonged  to  elephants,  which 
would  argue  their  ancient  existence  in  that  continent  ; but  as  modern 
zoologifts  are  not  agreed  with  refpedl  to  the  fpecies  of  quadruped  to 
which  fuch  bones  may  have  belonged,  no  argument  from  them  can 
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be  deduced  againft  us  (/).  Laftly,  other  beafts  did  not  pafs  to  the  new 
world,  perhaps  becaufe  men  detained  them.  But  however  the  mat- 
ter may  be,  the  paflàgeof  fome  beafts  and  not  of  others  proves  nothing 
againft  our  fyftem. 

With  refpedt  to  the  calculation  above  mentioned,  of  what  time  the 
{loth  would  require  to  move  from  America  to  Brazil,  it  raifes  no 
inconvenience  -,  for  if  it  had  occafion  for  more  than  a thoufand  years, 
on  the  fuppofition  we  made  of  the  union  of  the  two  continents  con- 
tinuing all  that  time  it  might  arrive  there  at  laft.  The  count  de 
Buffon  declares,  that  authors  have  exaggerated  rhe  flownefs  of  the 
lloth  ; and  Mr.  Aubenton  acknowledges,  that  it  was  not  fo  flow  as  the 
turtle.  Befides,  it  being  a harmlefs  animal,  it  may  have  been  trans- 
ported by  men. 

(/)  Muller  faid,  that  thofe  bones  belonged  to  certain  large  quadrupeds,  which  he  called 
Mammouts.  The  count  de  Buffon,  trufìing  too  much  to  him,  computed  that  thofe  quadrupeds 
were  feven  times  larger  than  elephants.  Some  have  believed  that  thofe  bones  belonged  to  the 
fea  horfes,  fome  to  other  fea-animals;  and,  laftly,  fome  have  thought  they  belonged  to  fome 
unknown  quadrupeds  that  3renow  cxtin&i  but  they  may,  from  what  appears,  have  belonged 
to  giants  of  the  human  as  well  as  of  any  other  race. 
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Otz  the  Principal  Epochs  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mexico . 

TH  E different  opinions  of  authors  concerning  the  chronology 
of  the  hiftory  of  Mexico,  oblige  us  to  examine  with  attention 
the  epochs  of  the  principal  events.  If  we  had  done  this  in  the  body 
of  our  hiftory,  it  would  have  interrupted  the  narration  with  unfeafon- 
able  difputes.  The  variety  of  fentiments  among  writers  on  this 
head,  arifes  from  their  not  having  adjufted  the  Mexican  years  with 
ours.  We  have  laboured  with  great  diligence  to  inveftigate  the  truth, 
and  we  think  we  have  in  great  part  fucceeded,  as  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
fhew  in  the  prefent  differtation,  which  will,  however,  prove  little  in- 
terefting  to  thofe  who  have  no  tafte  for,  or  curiollty  in  points  of  chro- 
nology. 

SECT.  I. 

On  the  Epoch  of  the  Arrival  of  the  Toltecas , and  other  Nations  in  the 

Country  of  Anahuac. 

WE  do  not  treat  now  of  the  firft  peoplers,  but  only  of  thofe  nations 
who  make  a confpicuous  figure  in  our  hiftory.  Authors  in  the  firft: 
place  difagree  about  the  order  of  the  arrival  of  fuch  nations  ; as  the 
Chechemecas  for  example,  who,  according  to  Acofta,  Gomara,  and 
Siguenza,  were  the  firft  to  arrive  in  that  country,  and,  according  to 
Torquemada,  the  third  were  the  fourth,  if  we  believe  Boturini.  Nor 
are  they  lefs  difcordant  about  the  arrival  of  every  other  nation. 

None  of  them  doubt  that  theToltecan  nation  was  very  ancient.  It 
appears  from  the  hiftories  of  the  Chechemecas,  that  they  did  not  ar- 
rive in  Anahuac  until  after  the  ruin  of  the  Toltecas,  whole  buildings 
they  met  with  in  their  travels,  and  remains  of  whom  they  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mexican  lakes,  and  other  places.  In  this  point  To- 
rquemada, Betancourt,  and  Boturini  are  agreed.  Acofta  and  Gomara 
make  no  mention  of  the  Toltecas,  becaufe  perhaps  thofe  authors  whom 
Vol.  II.  G g they 
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they  confulted  omitted  to  fpeak  of  them,  as  their  knowledge  of  them 
was  but  little  and  obicure. 

With  refpedt  to  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Anahuac,  Torquemada 
fays,  in  book  III.  of  his  hiftory,  that  it  happened  in  the  year  700 
of  the  vulgar  era;  but  from  what  he  writes  in  book  L it  appears  to 
have  happened  in  648.  Boturini  makes  them  one  century  more  an- 
cient, as  he  believed  that  in  660  Ixtlalcueehahuac,  the  fecond  king 
of  that  nation,  was  reigning  in  Tula.  From  their  pictures  we 
know,  that  they  left  Huehuetlapallan  in  the  year  I Tecpatl  ; that* 
after  having  travelled  one  hundred  and  four  years,  they  fettled  in 
Tollantzinco,  and  then  in  Tula  -,  and  that  their  monarchy  commencing 
in  the  year  VII  Acati  lafted  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  years.  After 
comparing  thefe  epochs  of  theToltecas  with  thofe  of  the  Chechemecas, 
their  fuccelfors,  we  are  perfuaded  that  the  departure  of  the  former 
from  Huehuetlapallan  happened  in  544,.  and  that  their  monarchy  began 
in  the  year  667.  Whoever  will  trace  back  towards  that-  time,  the 
feries  of  Mexican  years  contrafted  with  Chriftian  years,  fet  forth  at 
the  end  of  our  firft  volume,  will  find  the  year  544  of  the  vulgar 
era  to  have  been  I Tecpatl,  and  the  year  667  to  have  in  like  manner 
been  VII  Acati.  There  is  no  reafon  to  anticipate  thefe  epochs,  nor 
can  they  be  poftponed  without  confounding  thofe  of  other  later  nations,. 
That  monarchy  having  begun  then  in  667,  and  lafted  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  years,  the  end  of  it,  and  ruin  of  the  Toltecas,  ought 
to  be  fixed  in  the  year  1-051. 

Between  the  ruin  of  the  Toltecas  and  the  arrival  of  the  Chechemecas, 
Torquemada  allows  but  nine  years;  this  interval  is  too  finali,  becaufe 
the  Chechemecas  found,  as  the  fame  author  fays,  the  edifices  of  the 
Toltecas  in  ruins  ; and  it  is  improbable  that  they  would  have  gone  to 
ruin  in  only  nine  years.  Befides,  we  cannot  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
Chechemecan  monarchy  in  that  century,  without  increati  ng  the  num- 
ber of  their  kings,  or  prolonging  their  lives  immoderately,  as  Tor- 
quemada  has  done.  Who  can  believe  that  Xolotl  reigned  a hundred 
and  thirteen  years,  and' lived  two  hundred  ? That  Nopaltzin  Ms  fon 
lived  one  hundred  and  feventy-  that  Techotrala,  his  great  great  grand  fon 
fhould  reign  one  hundred  and  four  ; and  Tezozomoc,  his  defcendant, 
Mould  reign  in  Azcapozalco  one  hundred,  and  fixty,  or  one  hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  eighty  years  ? It  is  true,  that  a man  of  rob u ft  conftitution,  DIVERT 
afiifted  by  fobriety  of  life,  and  fo  mild  a clime  as  that  of  Mexico,  might  — v—w 
arrive  at  fo  advanced  an  age  ; and  in  that  country  there  are  not  a 
very  few  examples  of  men  who  have  prolonged  their  life  beyond  the 
regular  time  prefcribed  to  mortals.  Calmecahua,  one  of  the  Tlafcalan 
captains  who  afiifted  the  Spaniards  in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  lived  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  Pedro  Nieto,  a Jefuit,  died  in  the  year  1536 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years.  Diego  Ordonez,  a 
Francifcan,  died  in  Sombrerete  aged  one  hundred  and  feventeen  (/«), 
making  preachings  to  the  people  until  the  laft  month  of  his  life.  We 
could  make  a long  catalogue  of  thofe  who  in  the  two  centuries  paft 
have  exceeded  one  hundred  years  of  life  in  thefe  countries.  Particu- 
larly among  the  Indians  there  are  not  a few  who  reach  ninety  and  one 
hundred  years,  preferving  to  old  age  their  hair  black,  their  teeth  firm, 
and  their  countenance  frefli  ; but  as  there  have  been  fo  very  few  who 
lìnee  the  twenty-third  century  of  the  world  have  prolonged  their  lives 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  they  are  regarded  as  prodigies,  we 
cannot  aflent  to  the  extravagant  chronology  of  Torquemada,  fupport- 
ed  only  perhaps  on  the  evidence  of  fome  painting  or  hiftory  of  the 
Tezcucans,  and  particularly  as  that  author  himfelf  confelfes  that  that 
nation  kept  no  account  of  years.  We  believe,  however,  without  hefi- 
tation,  that  the  arrival  of  the  Chechemecas  in  Anahuac  happened  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  probably  towards  the  year  1 170. 

Eight  years  had  fcarcely  elapfed  after  Xolotl,  the  firft  Chechemecan 
king,  was  eftablifhed  in  Tenajuca,  when  new  people  arrived  there,  con- 
ducted, as  we  have  already  faid,  by  fix  chiefs.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  thefe  new  people  were  the  fix  tribes  of  the  Xochimilcas,  Te- 
panecas,  Colhuas,  Chalchefe,  Tlahuicas,  andTlafcalans,  ieparated  from 
the  Mexicans  in  Chicomoztoc,  and  arrived  in  the  vale  òf  Mexico  not 
all  at  once,  but  in  the  order  and  diftance  of  time  we  have  mentioned. 

It  is  certain  that  when  the  Acolhuas  arrived  a few  years  after,  they 
found  the  city  of  Azcapozalco  already  founded  by  the  Tepanecas,  and 
Colhuacan  by  the  Colhuas.  It  is  known  befides,  that  thefe  tribes 
came  to  that  country  after  the  Chechemecas,  as  their,  arrival  happened 

(«)  Diego  Ordonez  lived  in  religion  one  hundred  and  four  years,  and  in  the  priefthaoqt  ah, 
moll  ninety-live.  In  his  laft  preaching  he  took  leave  of  the  people  of  Sombrerete  with  thofe 
tvords  of  St.  Paul  : “ Bonum  certamen  certavi,  curfum  confuihmavi,  &c.‘* 
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Dissert.  in  that  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  Chechemecas  and  that  of  the 

A i • 

v v— — » Acolhuas. 

There  is  no  memory  of  any  other  people  who  came  into  Anahuac 
about  that  time,  except  thole  tribes  conduced  by  the  above  mentioned 
chiefs.  Acofta  makes  thele  tribes  alnioft  three  conturies  more  ancient, 
as  he  fays  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mexican  lake  in  the  year 
^ 902,  after  a peregrination  of  eighty  years  ; but  this  chronology  does 

not  accord  well  with  hiftory,  from  which  it  appears  that  when  Xolotl 
arrived  at  the  vale  of  Mexico  with  his  colony  of  Chechemecas,  he  found 
the  banks  of  that  lake  depopulated,  and  the  arrival  of  this  colony  could 
not  happen  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  what 
we  have  faid. 

The  year  of  the  arrival  of  the  Acolhuas  is  not  known  ; but  we  do 
not  doubt  that  it  has  been  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
becaufe  they  came  a few  years  after  the  arrival  of  thofe  fix  tribes  ; and 
befides,  it  is  evident  from  hiftory  itfelf,  that  Xolotl  furvived  their  ar- 
rival fome  years. 

The  laft  nation,  or  tribe,  which  arrived  at  Anahuac  was  that  of  the 
Mexicans.  Among  fo  many  hiftorians  confulted  by  us,  we  have  not 
found  one  of  a contrary  opinion  except  Betancourt,  who  makes  the 
Otomies  come  after  them. 

Acofta  fixes  the  arrival  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  banks  of  the  Mexi- 
can lake  in  the  year  1 208,  becaufe  he  affirms  that  they  arrived  there 
three  hundred  and  fix  years  after  the  Xochimilcas,  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Nahuatlacas,  who  he  believes  arrived  in  902.  Torquemada, 
according  to  the  calculation  made  by  Betancourt  founded  on  his  account,, 
dates  the  arrival  of  the  Mexicans  in  Chapoltepec  in  the  year  1269.  An 
anonymous  Mexican  Hiftory  cited  by  Cav.  Boturini,  fixes  the  arrival 
of  that  tribe  in  Tula  in  the  year  1 196,  and  upon  that  epoch  it  appears 
that  feveral  Indian  hiftorians  are  agreed.  Befides,  this  chronology 
agrees  perfectly  with  all  the  other  epochs  ; on  which  account  we  have 
adopted  it  as  the  molt  probable,  and  almoft  certain.  On  this  fuppo- 
fition  it  is  necefi'ary  to  fay,  that  the  Mexicans  arrived  at  Tzompanco  in 
the  year  1216,  and  at  Chapoltepec  in  1245  ; becaufe  it  is  known  that 
they  flayed  at  Tepexic  in  Tula  nine  years,  and  in  other  places,  before 
they  arrived  at  Tzompanco,  eleven  years.  In  Tzompanco  they  fojourn- 
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cd  feven  years,  and  in  other  places,  before  they  arrived  at  Chapoltepec,  DISSLrt* 
twenty-two  years.  After  having  been  eighteen  years  in  Chapoltepec,  c— - 
they  palled  to  Acolco,  in  1262,  where  they  remained  fifty-two  years, 
and  from  thence  they  were  conducted  flaves  to  Colhuacan  in  1314. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Otomies  there  is  a great  difference  of  opinion 
among  authors:  fome  confound  them  with  the  Chechemecas,  namely 
Acofta,  Gomara,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Spaniffi  authors.  Tor- 
quemada,  in  book  I.  diftinguiffies  them  exprefsly,  but  in  other  places 
lie  confounds  them  together.  Betancourt,  after  having  copied  the  re- 
lation of  Torquemada,  in  every  thing  relative  to  the  Toltecas,  the 
Chechemecas,  and  other  nations,  fpeaking  of  the  reign  of  Chimal- 
popoca,  third  king  of  Mexico,  fays,  that  in  his  time  the  Otomies  ar- 
rived in  Anahuac,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  principally  in  Xaltocan. 

This  anecdote  from  Betancourt  is  deferving  of  notice  ; for  he  un- 
doubtedly took  it  from  the  writings  of  Siguenza,  although  he  does  not 
ufually  depart  from  Torquemada,  unlefs  it  is  to  follow  that  learned 
Mexican  ; but  he  errs  in  chronology  when  he  fixes  the  arrival  of  the 
Otomies  in  the  year  VI  Tecpatl,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  the 
year  1381.  He  is  certainly  deceived,  for  as  it  appears  from  the  chro- 
nological table  put  at  the  end  of  our  fecond  volume,  the  year  1381 
was  not  VI.  Tecpatl,  but  VI  Calli  ; neither  was  Chimalpopoca  reigning 
at  that  time,,  but  Acamaptizin*  as  we  fhall  fhortly  fhew.  If  the  arrival. 

©f  the  Otomies  in  the  Mexican  vale  (not  in  the  country  of  Anahuac, 
where  they  were  fettled  many  years  before)  happened  in  the  year  VI 
Tecpatl,  and  under  the  reign  of  Chimalpopoca,  that  muff  certainly 
have  been  in  the  year  1420.  There  being  no  mention  of  the  Otomies 
before  this  epoch,  and  they  having  been  found  lefs  civilifed  than  other 
nations,  fcattered  about  in  feveral  provinces,  and  in  places  furrounded 
by  other  nations  of  different  languages,  inclines  us  to  believe,  that 
they  began  to  live  in  fociety  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tepanecas 
exactly  at  that  time,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Tlafcalans.  We  are  perfuaded  that  on  account  of  having  found  the 
land  occupied  by  other  nations,  they  could  not,  like  the  others,  effab- 
lifh  themfelved  all  in  one  country,  although  the  greater  part  of  that 
nation  peopled  that  part  of  land  which  is  to  the  north-weft,  and  north 
of  the  capital,  where  at  firjft.  they  lived  fcattered  about  like  the  wild 
beads . 
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The  caufe  of  the  Otomies  having  been  confounded  with  the  Ché- 
chemecas  by  many  hiftorians,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fame  hiftory. 
At  the  time  the  ancient  Chechemecas  were  rendered  civilized  by  the 
Toltecas  and  Nahuatlacas,  many  families  of  that  nation  abandoned 
themfelves  to  a favage  life  in  the  country  of  the  Otomies,  chuling  the 
exercife  of  the  chace  rather  than  the  fatigues  of  agriculture.  They 
retained  the  name  of  Chechemecas,  and  the  others  who  were  brought 
to  civilization  began  to  be  called  Acolhuas , honouring  themfelves 
with  the  name  of  a nation  which  was  efteemed  the  moll  polilhed. 
Of  the  Otomies,  thofe  who  adopted  a civil  life  retained  the  name  of 
Otomies,  by  which  they  are  known  in  hiftory  ; but  the  others,  who 
were  fpread  in  the  woods,  and  mingled  with  the  Chechemecas,  would 
never  give  up  their  barbarous  liberty,  and  were  by  many  called  Che- 
chemecas,  from  the  name  of  that  celebrated  nation  ; on  which  ac- 
count fome  writers,  treating  of  thofe  barbarians,  who  for  more  than 
a century  after  the  conqueft,  haralfed  the  Spaniards,  diftinguilh  the 
Mexican  Chechemecas  from  the  Chechemecas  of  the  Otomies  ; for 
the  one  fpoke  the  Mexican  language,  and  the  others  that  of  the 
Otomies,  according  to  the  nation  whence  they  drew  their  origin. 

From  all  that  we  have  hitherto  faid,  we  may  conclude  with  the 
greateft  probability  poffible  in  fo  obfcure  a fubjeót,  that  the  order  and 
time  of  the  arriyal  of  thofe  nations  in  the  country  of  Anahuac  was  as 
follows  : 

The  Toltecas,  in  the  year  648. 

The  Chechemecas,  about  the  year  1170. 

The  firft  Nahuatlacas,  about  1178. 

The  Acolhuas,  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Mexicans  arrived  at  Tula  in  the  year  1 196,  at  Tzompanco  in 
the  year  1216,  and  at  Chapoltepec  in  the  year  1245. 

The  Otomies  entered  the  vale  of  Mexico,  and  began  to  form  into  fo- 
cieties  in  the  year  1220. 

We  know  well  that  the  Tepanecas  boafted  of  their  city  of  Azca- 
pozalco  being  fo  old,  that  according  to  Torquemada  they  counted 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-one  years  from  the  foundation  of 
it  to  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century:  fo  that  they  imagined  it  to 
have  been  fpunded  immediately  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour  ; but 
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the  error  of  this  opinion  appears  manifefi,  from  the  hifiories  of  DISSERT, 
other  nations,,  which  make  the  Tepanecas  little  more  ancient  in  Ana-  ^ i1' 
huac  than  the  Mexicans,  and  alfo  from  the  feries  itfelf  of  the  chiefs  of 
Azcapozalco,  whofe  portraits  were  preferved  unto  our  time  in  an  an- 
cient edifice  of  that  city.  They  did  not  count  more  than  ten  princes 
from  the  foundation  of  their  city,  unto  the  memorable  defirudtion  of 
their  fiate,  occafioned  by  the  combined  arms  of  the  Mexicans  and 
Acolhuas,  which  happened,  as  we  fhall  find,  in  the  year  1425  : oil 
which  account  it  would  be  necefiary  to  allow  to  each  of  their  fove- 
reigns  one  hundred,  and  forty  years  of  reign  to  fill  up  that  period. 

The  Totonacas,  on  their  part,,  reported  themfelves  more  ancient  than 
the  Chechemecas  ; for  the  boafi  of  antiquity  is  a weaknefs  common  to 
all  nations.4^  They  relate,  that  having  been  at  firft,  for  fonie  time,  ef- 
tablifhed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tezcucan  lake;,  from  thence  they  went 
to  people  thofe  mountains,  which  took  from  them  the  name  of  Toto- 
nacapan  ; that  there  they  were  governed  by  ten  lords,  each  of  whom 
governed  the  nation  precifely  eighty  years,  until  the  Chechemecas  hav- 
ing arrived  in  Anahuac,  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  lord  of  that  nation, 
named  Xatoncan,  at  length  fubjedted  them  to  their  dominion  ; and  that 
laftly  they  were  the  fubjedts  of  the  kings  of  Mexico.  Torquemada, 
who.  relates  this  account  of  the  Totonacas,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
Indian  Monarchy,  adds,  that  this  is  certain  and  confirmed  by  authentic 
hiftories  worthy  of  faith  ; but  whatever  he  may  fay,  it  is  certain  that 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  that  nation  in  Anahuac,  neither  is  nor  can  be 
known,  and  that  the  fiory  of  the  ten  lords,  who  governed  the  nation 
each  precifely  eighty  years,  is  only  fit  to  amufe  children. 

Still  lefs  is.  it  known  when  the  Olmecas  and  Xicallancas  arrived. 

Boturini  fays,  that  he  could  find  neither  picture  nor  monument  concern- 
ing tnefe  nations,  although  he  believes  them  more  ancient  than  the 
Toltecas;  but.ftill  it  is  unquefiionable  that  they  were- not  the  mofi: 
ancient. 

We  do  not  here  make  mention  of  any  other  nations,  becaufe  their* 
antiquity  is  abfolutely  unknown;  but  we  do  not  doubt, . confidering , 
what  we  have  already  explained  and.  fet  forth,  that  the  Chiapa- 
nele  were  amon  fi  the  mofi  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  firfi  of  all  thoie; 
who  peopled  the  country  of  Anahuac.. 
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Concerning  the  Correfpondence  of  the  Mexican  Tears  with  ours , and  the 
Epoch  of  the  Foundation  of  Mexico. 

ALL  the  Mexican  as  well  as  Spanifh  writers,  who  have  made  men- 
tion of  the  Mexican  chronology,  are  agreed  refpeCting  the  method  which 
thofe  nations  had  of  computing  their  centuries  and  their  years,  ex- 
plained by  us  in  book  VI.  of  our  hiftory,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
end  of  voi.  II.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  the  correfpondence  of 
any  one  Mexican  year  with  any  one  Chriftian  year,  the  correfpondence 
of  all  the  reft  will  eafily  be  known.  If,  for  example,  we  know  that 
the  year  1780  was  the  II  Tecpatl,  as  it  really  was,  we  are  certain  that 
the  year  1781  was  the  III  Calli;  the  year  1782,  was  IV  Tochtli,  &c. 
All  the  difficulty  confifts  in  finding  a Mexican  year  the  correfpondence  of 
which  with  a Chriftian  year  is  abfolutely  certain  and  indubitable  ; but 
we  find  this  difficulty  furmounted,  by  being  afiured  not  lefs  from  the 
ancient  pictures  of  the  Indians  than  by  the  teftimony  of  Acofta,  Tor- 
quemada,  Siguenza,  Betancourt,  and  Boturini,  that  the  year  1519,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  entered  into  Mexico,  was  I Acati,  and  of  confe- 
quence  that  the  year  1518  was  XIII  Tochtli,  the  year  1517  XII  Calli, 
Ócc.  fo  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  exaCtnefs  of  our  table, 
put  at  the  end  of  volume  II.  refpeCting  the  correfpondence  of  Mexi- 
can with  Chriftian  years.  Thofe  authors  who  difagree  with  it,  have 
erred  in  their  calculation,  and  contradicted  themfelves.  Betancourt,  in 
order  to  make  us  comprehend  the  manner  which  the  Mexicans  had  of 
computing  years,  prefents  us  with  a table  of  Mexican  years,  contrafted 
with  Chriftian  years,  from  the  year  1663  unto  1688,  but  this  table  is 
erroneous  from  beginning  to  end  ; for  the  author  fuppofes  the  year 
1663  to  have  been  the  year  I Tochtli,  which  is  demonftrated  to  be  falfe 
by  the  continuation  of  our  table  to  that  year.  He  affirms  that  1519  was 
a fecular  year  ; by  the  admiffion  of  this  error,  his  chronology  cannot  but 
be  falfe  throughout.  If  the  year  1519  was  I Acati,  as  he  fuppofes, 
with  other  writers,  we  fhall  find,  by  going  backwards  in  our  table, 
that  1507  was  not  a fecular  year,  but  1506  was.  In  order  to  confirm 
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his  chronology,  he  adduces  the  teftimony  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
countryman  Siguenza,  who,  he  fays,  found  that  the  year  1684  had 
been  IX  Acati.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  his  calculation  would  certainly 
be  right;  but  although  we  do  not  doubt  his  veracity  in  the  citation 
of  Siguenza,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  learned  Mexican  cor- 
rected his  chronology;  nor  could  he  do  otherwife,  when  he  knew 
that  the  year  1519  had  been  I Acati,  a certain  foundation  and  begin- 
ning on  which  all  the  Mexican  chronology  ought  to  reft,  and  from 
which  it  is  clearly  deducible  that  the  year  1684  had  not  been  IX 
Acati,  but  X Tecpatl.  Torquemada,  in  his  third  book,  treating  of 
the  Totonacas,  fays  of  a noble  of  that  nation,  that  he  was  born  in 
the  year  II  Acati,  and  that  the  year  before  1519,  in  which  the  Spa- 
niards arrived  in  that  country,  was,  among  the  Mexicans,  the  year  I 
Acati.  When  Torquemada  wrote  this  he  was  either  dreaming,  or 
abfent  in  mind  ; for  he  knew  well  that  the  year  among  the  Mexicans 
which  comes  after  I Acati,  is  not  II  Acati,  but  II  Tecpatl,  and  fuch 
was  the  year  1520,  of  which  he  fpeaks. 

Suppofing  then  that  the  year  1519  was  I Acati,  and  that  the  corref- 
pondence  of  the  Mexican  with  the  Chriftian  years  is  known,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  trace  back  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Mexico.  All 
hiftorians  who  have  conful ted  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  or  who 
have  been  informed  by  them  by  words,  agree  in  faying,  that  that  cele- 
brated city  was  founded  by  the  Azetcas,  in  the  14th  century;  but  they 
differ  a little  as  to  the  year.  The  interpreter  of  Mendoza’s  collection 
fixes  the  foundation  of  it  in  the  year  1 324.  Gemelli,  following  Siguen- 
za, makes  it  in  1 325.  Siguenza,  cited  by  Betancourt  and  an  anonymous 
Mexican,  cited  by  Boturini,  in  1327.  Torquemada,  according  to  the 
calculation  made  by  Betancourt,  from  his  account,  in  1 341  ; and  Arrigo 
Martinez,  in  1357.  The  Mexicans  make  the  foundation  in  the  year 
II  Calli,  as  appears  from  the  firft  painting  of  the  collection  of  Men- 
doza and  others,  cited  by  Siguenza.  It  being  certain,  therefore,  that 
that  city  was  founded  in  the  14th  century,  and  in  the  year  II  Calli, 
that  cannot  have  been  in  1324,  nor  in  the  year  1 327,  or  1341, 
or  1357,  becaufe  none  of  thofe  years  was  II  Calli.  If  we  go 
back  from  the  year  j 5 1 9 to  the  14th  century,  we  fhall  find  in  it 
two  years  II  Calli:  that  is  1325,  and  1377.  But  the  foundation 
could  not  have  happened  in  this  laft  year  ; for  then  it  would  be  ne~ 
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ceffary  to  Shorten  very  much  the  reign  of  the  Mexican  monarchs,  in 
contradiction  to  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  paintings.  Nothing 
remains  t©  be  offered  therefore  but  that  that  celebrated  capital  was 
founded  in  1 325  of  the  vulgar  era:  and  this  was  mold  certainly  the 
opinion  of  Siguenza;  for  Gemelli,  who  had  no  other  inftruCtion  on  this 
fubjeCt  but  that  which  was  given  him  by  that  learned  Mexican,  places 
the  foundation  of  this  city  in  1325,  which  he  fays  was  the  year  II  Calli. 
If  at  firft  he  was  of  a different  opinion,  he  changed  it  afterwards  on 
perceiving  thkt  it  would  not  have  agreed  with  that  fixed  principle, 
namely,  that  the  year  I Acati  was  certainly  the  year  1519. 


SECT.  III. 


On  the  Chronology  of  the  Mexican  Kings. 


IT  is  difficult  to  illuftrate  entirely  the  chronology  of  the  Mexican 
kings,  on  account  of  the  difagreement  between  authors.  We  will 
avail  ourfelves  of  fome  certain  points,  to  clear  up  thofe  which  are 
uncertain.  In  order  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  diverfity  of 
opinions,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  prefent  the  following  table,  where  we 
mark  the  year  in  which,  according  to  Acoffa,  the  Interpreter  of  Men- 
doza’s collection,  and  Siguenza  each  of  the  kings  began  to  reign. 


Acoffa.. 

- jLi  ' ' f ' ' r ' • , 

Acamapitzin 
HuitzilihuitI 
Chimalpopoca 
Itzcoatl 
Montezuma  I. 
Axaj  acati  - 
Tizoc 
Ahuitzotl 
Montezuma  II. 


i'3S4 

1424 

1427 

H37 

'*449 

1481 


H77 

1492 

T5°3 


The  Interpreter. 

' Siguenza. 

*375 

3 May  - 1361 

- 1396 

19  April  - 1403 

- 1417 

24  February  1414 

1427 

- 1427 

- 1440 

13  Augufl  - 1440 

- - - 1469 

21  November  1468 

1482 

30  October  1481 

- i486 

13  April  - i486 

1502 

15  September  1502 

Acofta,  and  after  him  Arrigo  Martinez,  and  Herrera,  not  only  difagree 
with  other  authors  in  chronology,  but  alfo  in  the  order  of  the  kings, 
placing  Tizoc  on  the  throne  before  Axajacatl;  whereas  the  contrary,  is 
evident,  not  lefs  from  the  teflimony  of  the  Mexicans  than  that  of  other 

Spanifh 
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Spanilh  authors.  Gomara  perplexes  the  reigns  of  the  lords  of  Tula  DISSERT, 
with  thofe  of  the  kings  of  Colhuacan  and  the  Mexican  kings.  Tor-  v — v~*~- 
quemada  points  out  the  years  of  both,  and  his  chronology  difagrees 
with  that  of  other  authors.  Solis  makes  Montezuma  II.  the  eleventh 
of  the  Mexican  kings  ; but  we  know  not  how  he  fupported  fo 
Hrange  a paradox.  De  Paw,  in  order  to  Ihew  his  extravagance  of 
genius  even  in  this  does  not  ennumerate  more  than  eight  kings  of 
Mexico,  but  it  is  certain  and  indubitable  that  the  Mexicans  had  the 
nine  kings  above  mentioned,  and  after  them  Cuitlahuatzin  and  Quauh- 
temotzin.  Some  authors  do  not  reckon  the  two  laft  among  their 
kings,  becaufe  they  reigned  for  fo  fhort  a time  ; but  having  been  law- 
fully elected  and  peaceably  accepted  by  the  nation,  they  have  as  much 
right  to  be  counted  among  the  kings  of  Mexico  as  any  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  AcoHa  fays,  he  does  not  make  mention  of  them  becaufe  they 
had  nothing  but  the  name  of  king,  as  in  their  time  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  almoH  was  fubjedt  to  the  Spaniards  ; but  this  is  abfolutely 
falfe,  becaufe  when  Cuitlahuatzin  was  elected,  the  Spaniards  had  only 
the  province  of  the  Totonacas  under  them,  and  they  even  were  rather 
allies  than  fubjedts.  When  Quauhtemotzin  was  eledted,  they  had 
added  to  that  province  live  other  Hates,  and  fome  fmall  places  in  that 
neighbourhood  ; but  all  thofe  Hates,  compared  with  the  reH  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  were  lefs  to  it  than  Bologna  is  to  the  whole  papal 
territory. 

To  inveHigate  the  chronology  of  thefe  eleven  kings,  it  is  neceflary 
to  adopt  another  method,  beginning  with  the  laH,  and  continuing  in 
a retrogade  courfe  to  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy. 

Quauhtemotzin.  This  king  finilhed  his  reign  on  the.  thirteenth 
of  AuguH,  1521,  having  been  madp  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards  juH  as 
Mexico  was  taken.  The  day  of  his  eledtion  is  not  known,  but  from 
the  accounts  of  Cortes  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  he  was  eledted  in 
Odtober  or  November  of  the  preceding  year  ; wherefore  he  could  not 
have  reigned  more  than  nine  or  ten  months. 

Cuitlahuatzin.  This  king,  fuccefior  of  his  brother  Montezu- 
ma, afcended  the  throne  on  the  beginning -of  July,  1520,  as  appears  by 
the  account  given  by  Cortes.  Some  Span  irti  authors  fay  that  he  did  not 
reign  above  forty  days;  others  fay,  that  he  reigned  fixty  ; but  from  that 
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DIS|ERT.  which  Cortes  heard  laid  by  a Mexican  officer  in  the  war  of  Quauh- 
u. — y—w  quechollan,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  that  king  was  alive  in  October. 
We  do  not  therefore  doubt  that  his:  reign  was  at  leaft  three  months. 

Montezuma  II.  It  is  known  that  he  reigned  feventeen  years  and 
more  than  nine  months,  and  that  he  began  to  reign  in  September,  1502, 
and  died  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  1520.  The  reafon  why  fome  authors 
have  fixed  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  1 503  was,  becaufe  they  knew 
that  he  had  reigned  feventeen  years,  and  made  no  account  of  the  nine 
months  after  them. 

Ahuitzotl.  Acofla  allows  this  king  eleven  years  of  reign.  Mar- 
tinez, twelve;  Siguenza,  fixteen  ; and  Torquemada,  eighteen.  I be- 
lieve we  can  trace  back  the  years  of  his  reign,  and  the  time  of  his 
exaltation,  from  the  epoch  of  the  dedication  of  the  greater  temple. 
This  happened,  without  doubt,  in  i486,  as  leverai  authors  agree. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears,  that  king  Tizoc  having  hardly  began 
this  building,  Ahuitzotl  continued  and  finiffied  it,  which  he  could 
not  do  in  the  fame  year  in  which  he  began  it,  nor  in  two  or  three  years, 
it  having  been  fo  vail  an  edifice  as  we  know  it  was.  Neither  could  he, 
in  fo  fhort  a time,  have  made  the  war  which  he  did  in  countries  fo  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  procure  that  furprifing  number  of  victims  which 
were  facrificed  on  that  great  felli  vai.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  cannot  be  fixed  after  1482,  and  neither 
can  it  be  anticipated  without  confounding  the  epochs  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  as  we  lhall  prefen tly  fee.  Having  begun  therefore  to  reign  in 
1482,  and  finiffied  in  1502,  we  ought  to  allow  him  nineteen  years 
fome  months,  or  about  twenty  years  of  reign. 

Tizoc.  No  perfon  doubts  that  the  reign  of  this  monarch  was 
extremely  ffiort,  and  no  author  gives  him  more  than  four  years  and  a 
half  of  life  upon  the  throne.  We  could  refolve  the  time  of  his 
reign,  and  that  alfo  of  his  predecefibr,  from  that  of  Nezahualpilli, 
king  of  Acolhuacan  ; for  that  king  having  been  fo  celebrated,  and  had 
fo  many  hiftorians  at  his  court,  we  have  certain  accounts  of  his  reign. 
Nezahualpilli  died  in  1516,  after  having  reigned  in  Acolhuacan  forty- 
five  years  and  fome  months  ; the  commencement  of  his  reign  therefore 
mull  be  fixed  in  1470.  It  is  known  alfo,  that  the  eighth  year  Oi  the 
reign  of  Nezahualpilli  was  the  firft  of  Tizoc,  fo  that  this  laft  mull 
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have  begun  his  reign  in  1477,  and  reigned  four  years  and  a half,  as 
feveral  hiftorians  fay.  Torquemada  fays,  that  he  reigned  lefs  than 
three  years  -,  but  this  author  contradids  himfelf  openly,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  many  other  parts  of  his  chronology,  for  as  he  adopts  the 
above  mentioned  calculation  of  the  reign  of  Tizoc,  he  ought  to  have 
fixed  his  death  in  1 480,  and  confequently  to  have  given  Ahuitzotl  not 
eighteen  but  twenty-two  years  of  reign. 

Axajacatl.  It  is  known  that  this  king  began  to  reign  fix  years 
•before  Nezahualpilli,  that  is,  in  1464,  and  that  he  finifhed,  as  we  have 
faid,  in  1477,  when  his  fucceffor  Tizoc  afcended  the  throne.  From 
that  it  is  deducible  that  he  reigned  thirteen  years,  as  Siguenza  and 
other  hiftorians  affirm.  Acofta  does  not  give  him  more  than  eleven 
years,  nor  the  interpreter  of  Mendoza’s  colledion  more  than  twelve. 
It  is  moft  probable  that  the  thirteen  years  were  not  completed. 

Montezuma  I.  All  affirm,  that  this  famous  king  completed  twen- 
ty-eight years  on  the  throne.  Some  give  him  a year  more,  becaufethey 
reckon  the  months  which  he  reigned  more  than  the  twenty-eight  years, 
another  year,  which  has  not  been  reckoned  by  others.  He  began 
therefore  to  reign  in  1436,  and  finiffied  in  1464.  In  his  time  the 
cToxihumolpiai  or  fecular  year,  was  celebrated,  not  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  as  Torquemada  fays,  but  in  the  eighteenth,  or 

H54- 

Itzcoatl.  Almoft  all  hiftorians  give  thirteen  years  of  reign  to  this 
great  king.  Acofta  and  Martinez  only  give  him  twelve.  The  reafon 
of  this  difference  is  the  fame  as  that  above  mentioned,  that  is,  Itzcoatl 
not  having  completed  the  thirteen  years  on  the  throne,  Acofta  and 
Martinez  paid  no  attention  to  the  odd  months  over  the  twelve  years, 
whereas  the  others  made  a complete  year  of  them.  He  began  to  reigri 
in  1323  ; he  could  not  begin  either  fooner  or  later,  for  he  afcended 
the  throne  a year  after  Maxtlaton  ufurped  the  throne  of  Acolhuacan. 
Maxtlaton  reigned  three  years,  and  with  him  the  reign  of  the  Tepa- 
necas  finifhed.  The  following  year,  that  is,  three  years  after  Itzcoatl 
had  began  to  reign,  Nezahualcojotl  was  eftablifhed  on  the  throne  of 
Acolhuacan,  which  had  been  ufurped  by  the  Tepanecas.  It  is  known 
befides,  that  Nezahualcojotl  reigned  forty-three  years  and  fome  months 
he  having  finifhed  therefore  in  1470,  it  appears  that  the  commence- 
ment 
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PlSSEPvT;  ment  of  his  reign  ought  to  be  fixed  in  1426,  the  ruin  of  the  Tepanecas 
TL  j in  1425,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Itzcoatl  in  1423,  and  that  of 
the  tyranny  of  Maxtlaton  in  1422. 

Chimalpopoca.  This  unhappy  king  was  confounded  by  Acofta, 
Martinez,  and  Herrera,  with  his  nephew  Acolnahuacatl,  fon  of  Huitzi- 
lihuitl  ; from  whence  thefe  authors  allow  Chimalpopoca  only  ten 
years  of  reign,  and  make  him  die  by  the  hands  of  the  Tepanecas  ; but 
the  contrary  appears  from  the  paintings  and  relations  of  the  Indians, 
cited  by  Torquemada,  and  partly  feen  by  ourfelves.  Siguenza,  by 
inattention,  falls  into  a contradiction  ; for  he  fays  that  Chimalpopoca 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Huitzilihuitl  : of  this  king  he  affirms, 
that  he  began  to  reign  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  he  feigned 
lefs  than  eleven,  fo  that  he  muft  have  died  before  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  of  age  j and  Chimalpopoca,  who  immediately  fucceeded  him, 
muft  have  been  at  leaft  twenty-eight  when  he  began  to  reign  ; not- 
withftanding  Siguenza  makes  him  afcend  the  throne  at  forty  years  and 
upwards.  In  the  collection  of  Mendoza  this  king  is  not  given  more 
than  ten  years  of  reign.  Torquemada  and  Siguenza  give  him  thirteen, 
which  account  is  certainly  the  molt  probable,  coniidering  the  feries  of 
his  aCtions  and  events  : -but  Betancourt  following  Torquemada,  makes 
many  notable  anacronifms  on  this  fubjeCt.  He  fixes  the  election  of 
Chimalpopoca  in  the  time  of  Techotlalla,  king  of  Acolhuacan  -y  let 
us  fuppofe  that  it  was  in  the  laft  year  of  this  king  : Techotlalla  was 
fucceeded  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  who  reigned  feven  years.  Ixtlilxochitl  by 
Tezozomoc,  who  tyrannifed  over  that  empire  nine  years,  and  to  him 
Maxtlaton  fucceeded,  in  whofe  time  Chimalpopoca  died.  According 
to  thofe  fuppofitions  adopted  by  Torquemada  and  Betancourt,  we  muft 
give  Chimalpopoca  at  leaft  fixteen  years  of  reign,  refulting  from  the 
feven  of  Ixtlilxochitl  and  the  nine  of  Tizozomoc  ; which  is  contrary 
to  their  own  chronology  and  that  of  other  hiftorians.  If  we  chufe  to 
combine  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Mexico  with  that  of  the  kings 
of  Tlatelolco,  agreeable  to  the  calculation  of  the  above  mentioned 
authors,  there  will  hardly  remain  nineteen  years  to  be  divided  between 
the  two  kings  Chimalpopoca  and  Itzcoatl,  as  we  filali  afterwards  find. 
Granting  therefore  thirteen  years  of  reign  to  Chimalpopoca,  according 
.to  the  opinion  of  moft  hiftorians,  we  ought  to  fix  the  beginning  of  it 
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in  1410.  Maxtlaton  fucceeded  to  Tizozomoc,  his  father,  a year  before  DISSERT. 

the  death  of  Chimalpopoca,  that  is,  in  1422.  Tizozomoc  kept  the  T 

crown  of  Acolhuacan  nine  years;  having  died  in  1422,  his  tyranny 

began  therefore  in  1413.  With  refpedl  to  Ixtlilxocnitl,  the  lawful 

king  of  Acolhuacan,  we  know  that  he  reigned  feven  years  until  1413, 

when  his  life,  together  with  his  crown,  was  taken  from  him  by  the 

tyrant  Tizozomoc  ; he  began  therefore  to  reign  in  1406. 

Huitzilihuitl.  Refpeóting  the  number  of  years  which  this  mo- 
narch reigned  hiftorians  are  extremely  different  in  opinion.  Siguenza 
fays,  ten  years  and  ten  months.  Acofta  and  Martinez  give  him  thir- 
teen ; the  Interpreter,  twenty-one.  Toquemada  attefts,  that  among  the 
Mexican  hiftorians  whom  he  confulted,  fome  give  him  twenty-two 
years  and  others  twenty-fix  ; but  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  true 
number  of  years  is  that  mentioned  by  the  Interpreter;  becaufè  we  know, 
from  the  kiftorical  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,,  that  the  thirteenth  year 
of  this  king  was  a fecnlar  year,  which,  according  to  our  chronological 
table,  muft  have  been  the  year  1.402  he  began  therefore  to  reign  in 
1389.  Having  died  in  1410,  as  appears  from  what  we  have  faid  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  Chimalpopoca,  we  ought  to  allow  Huitzilihuitl 
twenty-one  years  of  reign.. 

Acamapitzin.  Suppofingthe  chronology  of  the  preceding  kings 
to  be  juft,  and  the  epoch,  of  the  foundation  of  Mexico  to  be  eftabliffied> 
we  have  little  to  fay  with  regard  to  the  reign  of  this  king.  Torque- 
mada  affirms,  that  the  paintings  and  manufcript  hiftories  fix  the  elec- 
tion of  Acamapitzin  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  the  foundation  of 
Mexico.  He  was  elected  therefore  in  1352,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
1353,  and  his  reign  muft  have  lafted  thirty-feven  years,  or  fomething 
lefs.  The  interregnum  which  happened  after  the  death  of  this  king 
was  of  four  months,  as  Siguenza  fays  ; whereas  all  the  others  were 
but  of  a few  days. 

SEC  T.  IV. 

Concerning  the  Epochs  of  the  Events  of  the  Conquef. 

I T is  not  very  difficult  to  trace  the  epochs  of  the  events  of  the  con- 
queft,  becaufe  we  find  them  in  general  mentioned  by  the  conqueror 

Cortes, 
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DISSERT.  Cortes,  in  his  letters  to  Charles  V.  but  many  anacronifms  being  com- 
y-L-.,_r  mitted  by  the  Spanifli  hiftorians,  either  becaufe  they  did  not  confult 
fhofe  letters,  or  becaufe  they  were  indifferent  about  knowing  on  what 
days  the  moveable  feftivals  happened  in  thofe  years  of  which  Cortes 
fOihetirftes  made  mention,  it  is  neceffary  to  fix  fome  points  of  chro- 
nology, omitting  others  of  finaller  importance,  to  avoid  proving  tedi- 
ous to  our  readers. 

The  arrival  of  Cortes’s  armament  on  the  coaft  of  Chalchicuecan 
happened,  as  every  one  knows,  on  Holy  Thurfday,  1519.  This  was 
on  the  2 1 ft  of  April,  for  Eafter  was  that  year  on  the  24th. 

The  entry  of  the  Spaniards  into  the  city  of  Tlafcala  did  not  happen, 
as  Herrera  and  Gomera  fay,  on  the  23d  of  September,  but  on  the  18th, 
as  Bernal  Diaz,  Betancourt,  and  Solis  write.  This  is  eafily  demon- 
flrated  by  making  a calculation  according  to  the  account  given  by 
Cortes  of  the  days  which  the  Spaniards  ftaid  in  Tlafcala  and  Cholula, 
and  thofe  which  they  employed'  in  their  journey  to  Mexico.  Bernal 
Diaz  fays,  that  before  they  entered  Tlafcala  they  were  twenty-four 
days  in  the  territories  of  that  republic,  and  afterwards  twenty  in  that 
city;  as  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Cortes.  They  entered 
Cholula  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  into  Mexico  on  the  8th  of 
November.  Six  days  after  Montezuma  was  made  prifoner,  as  Cortes 
himfelf  affirms.  This  general  remained  in  the  capital  until  the  begin- 
ning of  May  following,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Chempoalla,  to 
oppofe  Narvaez.  He  aflaulted  and  gained  a victory  over  his  enemy  on 
the  Sunday  of  Pentecoft,  which  that  year  (1520)  happened  on  the  27th 
of  May.  The  infurre&ion  of  the  Mexicans,  caufed  by  the  violent 
proceedings  of  Alvarado,  happened  on  the  great  feftival  of  the  month 
Toxcatl,  which  began  that  year  on  the  13th  of  May.  Cortes  returned 
to  the  capital  after  his  victory,  on  the  24th  of  June,  as  every  one 
attefts.  In  the  accounts  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  laft 
days  of  June,  and  the  firft  days  of  July,  we  find  fome  confufion  and 
anacronifms  among  hiftorians.  We  have  followed  Cortes  in  his  letters, 
which  contain  the  moft  authentic  account  of  the  conqueft. 

The  death  of  Montezuma  appears  to  have  happened  on  the  30th 
of  June,  for  he  died,  according  to  Cortes,  three  days  after  he  received 
the  wound  from  a ftone.  This  happened  while  thofe  two  machines 
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of  war  were  conftrudting,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  in  our  hif- 
tory  : thefe  were  conftrudted  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June  and  the 
day  following,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  account  of  this  conqueror. 
We  cannot  fix  the  death  of  Montezuma  therefore  later  nor  fooner  than 
the  30th,  without  perplexing  the  feries  of  events. 

The  firft  of  July  we  make  the  noche  trifle,  that  is,  the  night  when 
the  Spaniards  came  off  defeated,  for  Cortes  gives  feven  days  to  their 
journey  from  Mexico  to  Tlafcala,  and  affirms  that  they  entered  there 
on  the  8th  of  July.  Diaz  and  Betancourt  fay,  that  the  Spaniards  left 
Mexico  on  the  10th,  and  entered  on  the  16th  into  the  lands  of  that 
republic  ; but  in  this  particular  the  greateft  faith  is  due  to  Cortes.  The 
events  which  happened  from  the  24th  of  June  to  the  firft  of  July  will 
appear  many,  confidering  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  : but  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  in  circumftances  of  fuch  difficulty  and  danger  adtions  fhould 
multiply,  as  the  faving  of  lives  called  forth  the  greateft  efforts. 

The  war  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  Quauhquechollan  happened  in 
the  month  of  Odtober,  by  what  appears  from  the  account  of  Cortes. 
This  epoch  becomes  of  importance  to  us,  in  order  to  know  the  time 
which  Cuitlahuatzin  reigned,  for  a Mexican  captain,  of  whom  Cortes 
gained  information  of  the  ftate  of  the  court,  gave  him  intelligence  of 
the  diligence  ufed  by  that  king  in  preparations  againft  the  Spaniards. 
Thofe  who  do  not  allow  Cuitlahuatzin  to  have  reigned  more  than 
forty  days,  reje<ft  that  information  as  a falfehood  ; but  as  they  alledgq 
no  reafon  to  convince  us  of  its  fallity,  we  ought  to  believe  it. 

Concerning  the  day  on  which  the  fiege  of  Mexico  began,  and  the 
time  of  its  duration,  authors  in  general  are  miftaken.  They  fay  for 
the  firft  part  that  the  fiege  lafted  ninety-three  days  ; but  they  have 
not  made  the  calculation  exadtly,  for  Cortes  made  the  review  of  his 
troops  in  the  great  fquare  of  Tezcuco,  and  affigned  the  pofts  which 
the  three  divifions  were  to  occupy  on  the  Monday  of  Pentecoft,  in  the 
year  15-21.  But  although  we  fhould  fuppofe,  contrary  to  the  truth  of 
hiftory,  that  on  the  fame  day  of  the  review  the  fiege  was  begun,  there 
would  not  be  ninety-three,  but  only  eighty-five  days  ; for  that  Mon- 
day happened  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  it  is  univerfally  known  that  the 
fiege  terminated  with  the  taking  of  the  capital  on  the  13th  of  Auguft. 
If  they  reckon  the  hoftilities  committed  on  the  cities  of  the  lake  to 
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Dissert,  be  part  of  the  fiege,  they  ought  to  fix  the  beginning  of  the  fiege  on  the 

firfl  day  of  January,  and  count  not  ninety- three  days,  but  feven  months  - 
to  it.  Cortes,  who  in  this  point  merits  more  faith  than  any  other 
hiflorian,  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  fiege  commenced  on  the  30th  of  May,, 
and  lafted  feventy-five  days.  It  is  true,  that  the  letter  itfelf  of  Cortes 
might  occafion  an  error,  for  there  it  is  given  to  be  underilood,  that' 
on  the  14th  of  May  the  divisions  of  Alvarado  and  Olid  were  in  Tacuba,. 
from  whence  the  fiege  began  ; but  this  is  a manifefl  error  in  the 
cyphers,  for  it  is  certain  that  thofe  two  officers  did  not  go  to  Tacuba  till 
after  the  review  of  the  troops  ; and  we  know  from  Cortes,  and  other 
hiflorians,  that  this  happened  on  Monday  of  Pentecoll,  the  20th  of 
May. 

Torquemada  fays,  in  book  IV.  cap.  46.  that  the  Spaniards  entered 
into  Mexico,  for  the  firfl  time,  on  the  8th  of  November;  but  in 
chap.  14.  of  the  fame  book  he  affirms,  that  this  entry  happened  on 
the  2 2d  of  July;  that  they  remained  there  one  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
ninety-five  days  in  friendfhip  with  the  Mexicans-,  and  forty  at  war  with 
them,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  daughter  made  there,  by  Alvarado, 
on  the  feftival  of  the  month  Toxcatl,  corxefponding,  as  he  believes,  to 
our  April,  6cc.  The  feries  of  anachr.onifms,  errors,  and  contradictions, 
contained  in  the  chapter  above  cited  of  this  author,,  is  fufficient.to  give, 
us  an  idea  of  his  prepofierous  chronology .. 
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DISSERTATION  III. 


On  the  Land  of  Mexico , 


HOE  VER  reads  the  horrid  defcription  which  fome  Euro- 


V V peans  give  of  America,  or  hears  the  injurious  (lander  with 
which  they  fpeak  of  its  foil,  its  climate,  its  plants,  its  animals,  and 
inhabitants,  will  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  malice  and  unnatural  ran- 
cour have  armed  their  pens  and  their  tongues,  or  that  the  new  world 
is  truly  a curfed  land,  and  deftined  by  heaven  for  the  punifhtnent 
of  malefactors.  If  we  red;  faith  in  count  de  Buffon,  America  is  an 
entirely  new  country,  fcarcely  arifen  out  of  the  waters  which  over- 
whelmed it  («),  a continual  marfh  in  its  plains,  a land  uncultivated 
and  covered  with  woods,  even  after  having  been  peopled  by  Euro- 
peans more  induftrious  than  Americans,  or  incumbered  with  moun- 
tains that  are  inacceffible,  and  leave  but  a fmall  territory  for  cultivation 
and  the  habitations  of  men  ; an  unhappy  region,  lying  under  a fordid 
fky,  where  all  the  animals  that  have  been  tranfported  from  the  old 
continent  are  degenerated,  and  thofe  native  to  its  clime  are  fmall, 
deformed,  weak,  and  deftitut-e  of  arms  for  their  defence.  If  we  credit 
Mr.  de  Paw  (who  in  a great  meafure  copies  the  fentiments  of  count 
de  Buffon,  and  where  he  does  not  copy, . multiplies,  and  exaggerates 
errors)  America  has  been  in  general , and  is  at  prefent  a very  barren 
country , in  which  all  the  plants  of  Europe  have  degenerated,  ex- 
cept thofe  which  are  aquatic  and  fucculent.  Its  flunking  foil  bears 
a greater  number  of  poifonous  plants  than  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
world*  Its  lands,  either  overloaded  with  mountains,  or  covered  with 
woods,  prefent  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a vaft  and  barren  defert  ; its 
climate  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  greater  part  of  quadrupeds,  and 
moll  of  all  pernicious  to,  men  who  are  degenerated,  debilitated,  and 
vitiated  in  a furprifing  manner  in  all  the  parts  of  their  organization  (m) . 


(»)  Hlft.  Natur.  toni,  vi, 


(«)  Recherehes  Philofophiques,  parte  i. 
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The  hiftoriographer  Herrera,  although  in  many  refpeCts  judicious 
and  moderate,  when  he  makes  a companion  of  the  climate  and  foil  of 
Europe  with  America,  Ihews  himfelf  eminently  ignorant  even  of  the 
firft  elements  of  geography,  and  utters  fuch  abfurdities  as  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a child.  “ Our  hemifphere , he  fays,  is  better  than  the 
new  one  with  rcfpedl  to  clime.  Our  pole  is  more  cmbelBjhed  with  Jlars » 
becauje  it  has  the  north  to  31  degrees,  with  many  refp  lend  ant  Jlars.  By 
which  he  fuppofes,  firft,  that  the  lbuthern  hemifphere  is  new,  though 
fo  many  centuries  are  paft  fince  it  has  been  known  in  Afia  and  Africa. 
Secondly,  that  all  America  belongs  to  the  fouthern  hemifphere-,  and  that 
North  America  is  not  connected  with  the  fame  pole  and  liars  of  the 
Europeans.  We  have,  he  adds,  another  pre-eminence,  which  is,  that 
the  Jun  is  /even  days  longer  towards  the  tropic  of  Cancer  than  towards 
that  of  Capricorn  ; as  if  the  excels  of  the  fun’s  Hay  in  the  northern 
hemifphere  was  not  the  fame  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  continent.  It 
appears  that  our  good  hiftoriographer  was  perfuaded,  that  the  greater 
love  which  that  luminary  bears  to  beautiful  Europe  was  the  caufe  of 
his  longer  ftay  in  the  northern  hemifphere.  A thought  truly  gallant, 
and  fit  for  a French  poem,  and  from  whence  it  comes,  proceeds 
our  chronicler,  that  the  ArCtic  is  colder  than  the  Antarctic  part, 
becaufe  it  enjoys  lefs  of  the  fun.  But  how  can  there  be  lefs  of  the  firn 
enjoyed  in  the  ArCtic  part,  when  this  luminary  is  feven  days  longer  in 
the  northern  hemifphere  ? Our  land  extends  from  wef  to  eaf,  and  is 
therefore  more  accommodating  to  human  life  than  the  other,  which  grow- 
ing narrow  from  wejt  to  eaf,  enlarges  too  much  from  one  to  the  other 
pole  ; J'or  the  land  which  lengthens  itfelf  from  wef  to  eaf  is  at  a 7)iore 
equal  difance  from  the  cold  of  the  north,  and  the  heat  of  the  fouth.  But 
if  the  north  is  the  region  of  cold,  and  the  fouth  that  of  heat,  as  our 
chronicler  fuppoles,  the  equinoctial  countries,  according  to  his-  prin- 
ciples, would  certainly  be  the  belt  calculated  for  human  life,  from 
being  thofe  which  are  equidiftant  from  north  and  fouth.  In  the  other 
hemifphere  our  author  concludes,  there  were  no  dogs,  afles,  Iheep, 
or  goats,  and  no  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  nor  quinces,  &c. 

Thefe,  and  other  fuch  abfurd  notions  of  feveral  authors,  are  the 
effeCts  of  a blind  and  immoderate  partiality  to  their  own  country,  which 
makes  them  aferibe  to  it  certain  imaginary  pre-eminences  over  all  others 

in 
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in  the  world.  ft  would  not  be  difficult  to  oppofe  to  their  inve&ives 
the  great  praifes  which  many  very  celebrated  Europeans,  better  in- 
formed than  them,  have  bellowed  on  thole  countries;,  but  befides  that, 
it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpole,  it  would  be  difgultful  to  our  read- 
ers ; we  finali  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  examining  in  this  Dif- 
fertation  that  which  has  been  written  again!!  the  land  of  America  in 
general,  or  againd  that  of  Mexico  in.  particular.. 
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SECT.  I. 

On  the  pretended  Inundation  of  America. 

ALMOST  all  that  M.  BulTon  and  M.  de  Paw  have  written 
againli  the  land  of  America,  refpe&ing  its  plants,  its  animals,  and  its 
inhabitants,,  is  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  a general  inundation, 
didirent  from  that  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  much 
more  recent,  on:  account  of  which  that  vail  country  remained  a long 
time  under  water.  From  this  recent  inundation  arifes,  fays  M. 
Buffon,  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  America,  the  llerility  of  its 
foil,  the  imperfection  of  its  animals,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Nature  had  not  had  time  to  put  her  deligns  in  execution,  nor 
to  take  all  her  extendon.  The  lakes  and  the  marlhes  left  by  that 
inundation,  according  to  the  affirmation  of  M.  de  Paw,  occalion  the 
exceffive  humidity  of  the  air  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  infalubrity,  of  the 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  infedts,  of  the  irregularity  and  fmallnefs 
of  the  quadrupeds,  of  the  llerility  of  the  foil,  of  the  barrennefs  of 
the  women,  of  the  abundance  of  milk  in  the  breads  of  the  men,  cf 
the  dupidity  of  the  Americans,,  and  a*  thoufand  other  extraordinary 
phenomena  which  he  has  obferved  much  more  didindtly  from  his 
clofet  in  Berlin,,  than  we  who  have  palfed  fo  many  years  in  America. 
Thefe  two  authors,  though  they  are  agreed  with  refpedt  to  an  inundation, 
differ  with  refpedl  to- the  time  of  it  ; for  M.  de.  Paw  believes  it  to 
have  been  much  more  ancient  than  M'.  Buffon  does.. 

This  fuppofition,  however,  is  ill  founded,  and  the  inundation  pre- 
tended to  have  happened  to,  the  new  world,  is  a.  chimera.  M.  de 

Paw. 
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Paw  endeavours  to  fupport  it  on  the  teftimony  of  Acofla,  on  the 
almoft  infinite  number  of  lakes  and  marfhes,  on  the  veins  of  heavy  me- 
tals, :which  are  found  almoft  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  on  the  marine 
bodies  which  are  found  heaped  together  lying  in  the  moft  low  inland 
places,  on  the  deflrudticn  of  the  great  quadrupeds,  and,  laflly,  on  the 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  all  the  favages 
from  the  land  of  Magellan  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  who  all  teflify 
of  their  anceftors  on  the  mountains  during  the  time  the  valleys  were 
laid  under  water. 

It  is  true  that  Acofla,  in  book  I.  chap.  25  of  his  hiflory,  doubts 
whether  that  which  the  Americans  fay  of  the  deluge  ought  to  be  un- 
derltood  of  that  of  Noah,  or  of  iome  other  particular  one  which  hap- 
pened in  their  land,  as  thofe  of  Deucalion  and  Ogyges  in  Greece  ; and 
it  appears  alfo  that  he  inclines  to  adhere  to  this  opinion,  which  he 
lays  has  been  adopted  by  fome  judicious  men*  but,notwithflanding,  in 
book  V.  chap.  19,  fpèaking  of  the  firft  conquefl  of  the  Incas,  he  gives 
us  to  underfband  that  he  firmly  believed,  that  it  ought  to  be  underflood 
of  the  deluge  of  Noah.  “ The  pretext,  (he  fays)  under  which  they 
conquered  and  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  the  land  was  that  of 
feigning  that  after  the  univerfal  deluge  '(of  which  all  thofe  Indians  had 
knowledge)  they  had  new  peopled  the  world,  feven  of  them  ifTuing 
from  the  cave  of  Pacaritambo,  and  that  all  other  men  therefore  ought 
to  render  them  homage  as  their  progenitors.”  Acofla,  therefore,  knew 
that  that  tradition  of  the  Americans  refpeóted  the  univerfal  deluge,  and 
that  the  fables  with  which  it  was  blended  had  been  invented  by  the 
Incas  to  eflablifh  the  right  of  their  empire.  What  would  that  author 
have  faid,  if  he  had  had  thofe  proofs  in  favour  of  the  tradition  which 
we  have  ? The  Mexicans,  as  their  own  hiflorians  affirm,  make  no 
mention  of  the  deluge,  without  commemorating  alfo  the  confufion  of 
tongues  and  the  difperfion  of  the  people,  and  thofe  three  things  were 
reprefented  by  them  in  a fingle  painting,  as  appears  from  that  picfture 
which  Siguenza  had  from  D.  F.  d’Alba  Ixtlilxochitl,  and  he  from 
his  noble  anceflors,  a copy  of  which  has  been  given  in  our  hiflory. 
The  fame  tradition  has  been  found  among  the  Chiapanefe,  the  Tlaf- 
calans,  the  people  of  Michuacan,  of  Cuba,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
.continenti  with  the  circ.umflance  of  a few  men,  with  fome  animals 

having 
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having  been  faved  in  a veffel  from  the  deluge,  and  to  have  fet  at  liberty 
firfi:  a bird,  which  did  not  return  again  to  the  veffel,  becaufe  it  re- 
mained eating  carrion,  and  afterwards  another,  which  returned  with 
a green  branch  in  its  mouth  : this  renders  it  evident,  that  they  did 
not  fpeak  of  any  other  deluge  than  that  which  drowned  all  the  earth 
in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Noah.  All  the  circumftances  which 
have  difguifed  or  changed  this  mod  ancient  and  universal  tradition 
among  nations,  have  either  been  allegories,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  feven 
caves  of  the  Mexicans,  to  fignify  the  feven  different  nations  which 
peopled  the  country  of  Anahuac,  or  the  fi&ions  of  ignorance  or  am- 
bition.. None  of  thofe  nations  believed  that  men  were  faved  upon  the 
mountains,  but  in-  an  ark  or  veffel,  or,  if  poffible,  any  one  thought 
other  wife,  it  was  certainly  becaufe  the  tradition  of  the  deluge,  after 
fo.  many  centuries,  had  been  changed.  It  is  therefore  abfolutely 
falfe  that  there  was  an  unanimous  tradition  of  an  inundation  peculiar 
to  America,  among  all  thofe  people  who  dwelt  between  the  land  of 
Magellan  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  lakes  and  the  marines  which  appear  to  Mr.  Buffon  and  Mr. 
de-  Paw  inconteftible  marks  and  traces  of  this  pretended  inundatien, 
are  unqueftionably  the  effects  of  the  great  rivers,  the  innumerable 
fountains,  and  the  very  plentiful  rains  of  America.  If  thofe  lakes  and 
marfhes- had. been  made  by  that  inundation,  and  not  by  the  caufes  we 
have  affigned,  they  would,  after  fo  many  ages,  have  been  confumed  and 
dried  up  by.  the  continual  evaporation  which  the  heat  of  the  fun 
produces,,  particularly  under  the  torrid  zone;  or  at  lead:  they  would 
have  been  confiderably  diminfihed;  but  no  diminution  is  obfervable, 
except  in  thofe  lakes,  from  which  human  induftry  has  diverted  the 
rivers  and  torrents  which* difcharged  themfelves  into  them,  as  in  thofe 
of  the  vale  of  Mexico..  We  have  feen  and  obferved  the  five  principal 
lakes  of  New  Spain,  which  are  thofe  of  Tezouco,  Chaleo,  Cufico,  Paz- 
cuaro,  and  Chapalla,  and  are  confident  that  they  have  not  been  formed, 
nor  are  preferred,  but  by  plentiful  rain-waters,  rivers,  and  fountains. 
All  the  world  is  acquainted,  that  no  rains  are  more  copious  and  violent, 
nor  any.  rivers  fo. great,  as  thofe  of  America.  Why  then  invent  inun- 
dations while  we  have  caufes  at  . hand  more  natural  and  certain  ? If 
the  lakes,  were  proofs,  of  an  inundation,  we  ought  rather  to  believe  it 
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dissert,  to  have  happened  in  the  old  than  in  the  new  continent,  becaufe 

l ! ^ U all  the  lakes  of  America,  including  even  thofe  of  Canada,  which  are 
the  larged,  are  not  comparable  to  the  Black,  White,  Baltic,  and  Caf- 
pian  feas,  which  though  vulgarly  called  feas,  are,  however,  according 
to  Buffon  himfelf,  true  lakes,  formed  by  rivers  which  pour  into  them. 
If  to  thofe  we  add  the  lakes  of  Lemano,  Onega,  Plefkow,  and  many 
others,  extremely  large,  of  Ruffia,  Tartary,  and  other  countries  (/>),  we 
will  foon  diicover  how  much  they,  who  have  fo  exaggerated  the  lakes 
of  America,  had  forgotten  the  nature  of  their  own  continent.  The 
lake  of  Chapalla,  which,  in  the  geographical  maps,  is  honoured  with 
the  magnificent  name  of  Mare  Chapallicum,  orfea  of  Chapalla,  which 
we  have  alio  feen  and  coafted  round  three  times,  is  hardly  a hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  But  if  the  rivers  Don,  Wolga,  Boryfthenes, 
Danube,  Oder,  and  others  of  the  ancient  continent,  though  lefs  by 
far  than  the  Maragnon,  the  river  of  Plata,  that  of  Maddalena,  St. 
Lawrence,  Oroonoko,  Mifiiffippi,  and  others  of  the  new  world,  are 
neverthelefs  extremely  fufiicient,  according  to  what  Buffon  fays,  to 
form  thofe  lakes  which  are  fo  great,  that  they  have  always  been  edeemed 
feas,  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  monftrous  rivers  of  America  make 
finaller  lakes  and  marfhes  ? Mr.  de  Paw  fays,  that  thofe  lakes  appear 
receptacles  of  water,  which  have  not  yet  been  able  to  iffue  from  thofe 
places  formerly  overflowed  by  a violent  agitation  given  to  all  the  ter- 
raqueous globe.  The  numerous  volcanos  of  the  Andes,  or  American 
Alps,  and  of  the  hills  of  Mexico,  and  the  earthquakes  which  are  in- 
ceffantly  felt  in  one  part  or  other  of  thofe  Alps,  let  us  fee  that  that 
land  is  not  yet  at  repofe  even  in  our  day.  But  if  that  violent  agitation 
was  general  over  the  terraqueous  globe,  how  came  the  lands  of  Peru 
and  Mexico  to  be  inundated,  which  are  fo  highly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  a6  Buffon  and  de  Paw  both  confefs,  and  not  the 
lands  of  Europe,  which  are  fo  very  much  lower?  Whoever  has 
obferved  the  flupendous  elevation  of  the  inland  countries  of  America, 
will  not  eafily  perfuade  himfelf  that  the  water  could  rife  fo  as  to 
cover  them  without  inundating  Europe.  Befides,  we  may  alfo  fay, 

(q)  Bomarc  enumerates  thirty,  eight  lakes  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  fays,  that 
into  that  of  Harlem  velfels  of  great  lize  enter.  The  lake  of  Aral  in  Tartary  has,  according 
to  the  fame  author,  a hundred  leagues  of  length  and  fifty  of  breadth. 
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that  Vefuvius,  Etna,  Hecla,  and  the  numerous  volcanos  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  Philippine  iflands,  and  Japan,  and  the  frequent  earthquakes 
of  thofe  iflands,  and  of  China,  Perfia,  Syria,  Turkey,  &c.  let  us  alfo  fee 
that  even  the  old  world  is  not  yet  at  repofe  in  our  day  (r) . 

The  veins  of  metals,  adds  de  Paw,  which  are  found  in  fome  places 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  appear  to  indicate,  that  the  foil  was  once 
overflowed,  and  that  the  torrents  carried  away  part  of  it.  But  would 
it  not  be  better  to  fay,  that  fome  violent  eruptions  of  fubterraneous 
fires,  which  appear  manifeft  in  the  many  volcanos  of  the  Cordilleras, 
deftroying  the  furface  of  fome  foils,  left  the  veins  of  metals  almofl: 
naked  ? 

The  finding  of  marine  bodies  heaped  together  in  fome  inland  places 
©f  America,  if  it  ftiould  prove  the  pretended  inundation  would  prove 
ftill  more  ftrongly  a greater  inundation  of  the  old  continent  ; for 
whereas  there  are  few  places  in  America  in  which  thefe  maflfes  of  fea- 
fhells,  and  other  petrified  marine  bodies,  are  found  ; Europe,  on  the 
contrary,  is  almofl:  full  of  petrifications  of  fuch  bodies,  which  demon - 
firates  with  certainty  that  it  was  formerly  overflowed  by  the  fea  ( s ), 
Every  perfon  knows  the  wonders  and  the  calculations  which  feverab 
French  natural  philofophers  have  made  of  that  immenfe  quantity  of 
fhells  which  are  feen  in  Tourain,  and  nobody  is  ignorant  either  that, 
fuch  kind  of  petrified  marine  bodies  are  found  alfo  in  the  Alps.  Why 
then  ought  we  to  conclude,  from  fome  marine  bodies  having  been  found 
in  fome  places  of  America,  that  that  country  buffered  an  inundation, . 
and  not  ftill  more  confidently  conclude,  that  Europe  has  buffered  an  inun- 
dation from  fuch  bodies  having,  been  found  in  ftill  greater  abundance 
in  many  places  of  it  ? If  the  tranfportation  of  thofe  bodies  to  inland 
places  of  Europe  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  waters  of  the  univerfal  deluge. 


DISSERT. 

ill. 


(r)  M.  de  Paw  himfelf,  after  having- made  mention  of  Vefuvius,  Etna,  Hecla,  and  the 
■volcanos  of  Liparis,  fpeaks  thus  : “ Amongft  the  great  volcanos  are  reckoned  the  Paranitcan, 
in  the  ifland  of  Java  ; the  Canapis,  in  the  ifland  of  Banda  ; the  Balaluan , in  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra.  The  ifland  of  Ternate  has  a flaming  mountain,  the  irruptions  of  which  are  not’ 
inferior  to  thofe  of  Etna.  Of  all  the  .iflands,  fmall  and  large,  which  compofe  the  empire  of* 
japan,  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  a volcano  that  is  not  more  or  lefs  conliderable  ; and 
alfo  the  Philippine  ifles,  the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  &c.”  Letter  III.  Sur  Ies 
VicìJJìtudes  du  notre  Globe. 

(s)  Burguet,  in  his  Treatife  on  Pttrefications , and  Torribia,.  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
Ufi  or y of  Spain,  gives  us  a very  long  account  of  the  places  of  Europe  and  Alia,  where  petri» 
fled  marine  bodies  are  found. 
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why  ought  they  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fame  caufe  in  America  ( t ) ? 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  waters  of  the  univerfal  deluge  were  not  thofe 
which  carried  the  above  mentioned  marine  bodies  into  the  inland  places 
of  Europe,  but  thofe  of  a pofterior  inundation  : if  Europe  is  in  ge- 
neral, according  to  what  Buffon  fays  ( u ),  a new  country  : if  it  is 
not  long  fince  it  was  covered  with  woods  and  marfhes,  why  do  we  not 
fee  in  Europe,  and  why  were  there  not  feen  two  thoufand  years  ago, 
thofe  ftupendous  effects  of  the  inundation  which  thofe  authors  fee  in 
America  } Why  have  the  animals  of  Europe  degenerated  like  thofe  of 
America  ? Why  are  not  the  Europeans  cold  in  conflitution  like  the 
Americans  ? Why  are  or  have  not  the  women  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other  part  of  the  world  been  equally  barren  ? Why,  if  Europe  was 
overflowed  like  America,  and  more  fo,  and  for  a much  longer  time 
than  it,  as  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  arguments  of  Buffon,  has 
its  foil  remained  fertile,  and  that  of  America  barren  ? Why  are  the  fkies 
of  Europe  fo  mild,  thofe  of  America  fo  inclement  ? Why  to  Europe 
fhould  all  the  bleffings  have  been  deftined,  to  America  all  the  evils  ? 
Whoever  would  be  better  informed  refpeCting  thofe  difficulties,  may 
read  Buffon  on  the  inundation  of  Europe. 

The  lafl:  argument  of  M.  de  Paw  is  taken  from  the  extinction  or  de- 
ftruCtion  of  the  great  quadrupeds  in  America,  which  he  fays  are  the 
firft  to  perifh  in  water.  This  author  believes  that  anciently  there  were 
elephants,  camels,  fea-horfes,  and  other  large  quadrupeds  in  America, 
but  that  they  all  perifhed  in  this  fuppofed  inundation.  But  what  per- 
fon  will  not  wonder  that  elephants  and  camels,  who  are  fo  fwift,  fliould 

(t)  One  of  the  highefl  mountains  of  America  is  the  DezcabczaJo,  fituated  among  the  alps  of 
Chili,  upwards  of  five  hundred  miles  f rom  the  fea.  Its  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of 
the  fea  is,  according- to  Molina,  a learned  and  diligent  hillorian  of  that  kingdom,  more  than 
three  miles.  On  the  top  of  this  very  lofty  mountain  is  found  a great  quantity  of  petrified 
marine  bodies,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been  carried  to  that  ftupendous  height  by  the 
waters  of  any  partial  inundation,  different  from  the  deluge  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Noah.  Neither  can  it  be  faid  that  that  fummit  might  formerly  have  been  the  bed  of  the  fea, 
and  gradually  have  been  r, tiled  by  fubterraneous  fires,  bearing  along  with  it  thofe  marine 
bodies  ; becaufe  although  this  cafe  is  not  improbable  in  fome  places,  which  we  fee  but  a little 
elevated  above  the  leyel  of  the  fea,  and  we  even  think  it  may  frequently  have  happened,  not- 
withftanding,  in  a height  fo  extraordinary  as  this,  it  appears  entirely  incredible  : fo  that  thofe 
marine  bodies,  found  on  that  fummit,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  unquehionable  proofs  and 
indubitable  traces  of  the  univerfal  deluge. 

(#)  Tom.  Theorie  de  la  Terre. 
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peri£h,  and  that  the  doth,  which  is  fo  flow,  and  unable  to  move,  fhould  dissert. 
efcape  ? that  they  could  not,  as  well  as  men,  betake  themfelves  to  the  «— ■ — > 
mountains,  either  by  fwimming,  at  which  they  are  moft  dexterous,  or 
by  availing  themfelves  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  feet,  which  is  fo  great, 
that  in  one  day,  according  to  the  account  of  Buffon,  they  go  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  ; and  yet  the  floths  could  find  leifure  to  afcend 
to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
fame  author,  can  hardly  move  a perch  in  an  hour  ? Although  we 
fhould  admit  that  fuch  quadrupeds  have  been  formerly  in  America, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  that  their  deftrudtion  has  been  occafioned 
by  the  fuppofed  inundation,  becaufe  it  might  be  afcribed  to  other 
caufes  very  different.  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  affirms  (x),  that  if 
elephants  were  tranfported  to  America,  as  the  Portuguefe  have  at- 
tempted, they  would  meet  with  the  fame  fortune  with  camels  ; that 
they  would  not  propagate,  although  they  were  left  in  the  woods  to 
their  own  inftindt  ? becaufe  the  change  of  aliment  and  clime  is  infi- 
nitely more  fenfibly  felt  by  elephants  than  all  other  quadrupeds  of  the 
largeff  kind.  He  likewife  declares  in  another  place,  that  the  caufes 
which  operate  to  the  deftrudtion  of  thofe  animals,  that  is,  the  quadru- 
peds of  the  new  world,  are  difficulties  of  a high  degree,  and  at  the  fame 
time  one  of  the  moft  interefting  fubjedts  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
terraqueous  globe.  Why  then  does  he  decide  fo  pofitively,  that  the 
fuppofed  inundation  was  the  caufe  of  their  extirpation  ? 

Buffon  endeavours  to  perfuade  us  of  the  recent  inundation  of  Ame- 
rica by  feveral  arguments,  to  which  we  will  anfwer  in  a few  words.. 

If  this  continent  is  as  ancient  as  the  other , he  fays,  fpeaking  of  Ame- 
rica, why  have  fo  few  men  been  found  there  ? The  men  who  have  been 
found  there  cannot  be  called  few,  but  in  refpedt  to  the  very  extenfive 
country  which  they  have  inhabited.  Thofe  who  lived  in  focieties,  as- 
the  Mexicans,  the.  natives  of  Michuacan,  the  Acolhuas,  and  others 
who  occupied  all  that  very  extenfive  trad!  of  the  country,  which  lies 
between  nine  and  twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude,  and  two  hundred 
and  feventy-one  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  of  longitude,  were 
bodies  of  people  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  Europe,  which  we  fhall  ftiew 

( x ) Recherches  Philofophiques,  parte  i. 
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DISSERT,  in  another  differtation  (y).  Thofe  who  lived  more  difperfed,  formed 


fmaller  nations  or  tribes,  becaufe  their  fmaller  multiplication  has 
been  always  a neceffary  effect  of  favage  life  in  all  countries  in  the 
world.  “ If  favages  are  Ihepherds,  fays  Montefquieu,  they  require  a 
<e  great  country  to  be  able  to  fubfift  in  a certain  number.  If  they  are 

hunters,  as  the  favages  of  America  were,  they  exilt  in  Itili  fmaller 
“ numbers,  and  in  order  to  maintain  themfelves,  form  a Itili  lefs  popu- 
“ lous  nation.” 

Why  returns  Mr.  Buffon  to  alk,  were  they  almolt  all  favage  and 
difperled  ? It  is  not  fo.  How  can  .it  be  faid  they  were  all  favage  and 
difperfed  ; whillt  we  know  that  the  Mexicans,  the  Peruvians,  and  all 
the  people  fubjeót  to  them,  lived  in  focieties  ; which,  as  Mr.  Buffon 
himfelf  confeffes,  were  extremely  numerous,  and  cannot  be  called  new.  . 
The  other  nations  continued  favages,  from  a violent  attachment  to  li- 
berty or  fome  other  caufe  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  In  Afia,  al- 
though it  is  a mod:  ancient  country,  there  are  Hill  many  nations  that 
are  favage  and  difperfed.  Why,  he  fays,  have  thofe  who  were  united 
in  focieties,'  hardly  counted  two  or  three  hundred  years  lince  they  af- 
fembled  ? This  is  another  error.  The  Mexicans  hardly  counted 
two  hundred  years  from  the  foundation  of  their  capital  ; the  Tlaf- 
calans  fomething  more  from  the  eftablifhment  of  their  republic, 
but  thofe  nations,  and  the  others  fubjedted  to  them,  lived  in  fo- 
ciety  from  time  immemorial,  as  well  as  the  Toltecas,  Acolhuas,  and 
Michuacanefe.  Neither  Buffon,  de  Paw,  nor  Dr.  Robertfon,  can 
diftinguilh  the  eftahlifhment  of  thofe  nations  in  Anahuac,  from 
the  fettlements  which  they  had  many  centuries  before  in  the  northern 
regions  of  the  new  world. 

“ Why,  he  again  alks,  were  thofe  nations  who  lived  in  fociety  igno- 
“ rant  of  the  art  of  tranfmitting  to  poderity  the  memory  of  events  by 
“ means  of  durable  figns,  confidering  that  they  had  found  the  manner 

( y ) Thefe  arguments  of  the  count  de  Buffon  againd  the  antiquity  of  America,  are  found 
in  the  fixth  volume  of  his  Natural  Hiflory  ; but  a little  before,  in  the  fame  volume,  he  fays 
thus  : “ There  have  been  difeovered  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  civilized  men,  and  cultivated  people, 
fubjeft  to  law's,  and  governed  by  kings  ; they  pofleffed  indudry,  arts,  and  a fpccies  of  religion  ; 
they  lived  in  cities  in  which  order  and  government  were  maintained  under  the  authority  of  a 
fovereign.  Thefe  people,  are  certainly  very  numerous,  and  cannot  be  faid  to  be  new,”  &c. 
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€t  of  communicating  together  at  a didance  by  means  of  knots  on  cords  ?” 
What  then  were  the  pictures  and  characters  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
other  polifhed  nations  of  Anahuac,  if  not  durable  figns,  deftined  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  events  ? See  what  Acoda  has  faid  on  this  fub  « 
jeCt,  in  the  vith  book  of  chap.  7.  of  his  hiftory,  and  what  we  fay  in 
our  differtation  on  the  culture  of  the  Mexicans. 

Why,  he  continues,  had  they  not  domedicated  animals,  nor  em- 
ployed any  other  than  the  Llama  (%)  and  Paco,  which  were  not  do- 
meftic,  faithful,  and  docile,  like  ours  ? Becaufe  there  were  no  others 
which  could  be  domedicated.  Does  Mr.  Buffon  think  that  they 
fhould  have  domedicated  tygers,  Pame,  wolves,  and  other  fuch  wild 
beads  ? * M.  de  Paw  reproaches  the  Americans  for  their  little  in- 
dudry,  in  not  having  employed  the  rein-deer  as  the  Laplanders  have  ; 
but  thofe  animals  were  not  to  be  found  but  in  countries  extremely 
did  ant  from  Mexico  ; and  the  favages  in  whofe  lands  thofe  animals  were 
found,  would  not  make  ufe  of  them,  becaufe  they  had  no  occafion  for 
them,  or  it  did  not  come  into  their  minds  to  domedicate  them.  Befides, 
the  proportion  of  Mr.  Buffon  taken  in  fo  general  a fenfe,  is  certainly 
falfe  ; as  he  himfelf  fays  that  the  alco>  or  techiche , a quadruped  fimi- 
lar  to  a little  dog,  which  is  common  to  both  Americas,  was  do- 
medicated  by  the  Indians.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Mexicans  domef- 
ticated  rabbits,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  other  animals. 

“ Ladly,  their  arts,  concludes  Mr.  Buffon,  were  as  rude  as  their 
“ fociety,  their  talents  inferior,  their  ideas  not  yet  developed,  their  or- 
se  gans  rough,  and  their  language  barbarous  the  errors  contained  in 
thofe  words  we  fhall  effectually  refute  in  the  following  differtations. 

We  mud,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  deny  that  pretended  inun- 
dation, as  one  of  thofe  philofophical  chimeras  invented  by  the  unquiet 
geniufes  of  our  century  : dnce  among  the  Americans  there  has  been  no 
memory  of  any  other  inundation  than  that  univerfal  deluge  of  which 
the  Scriptures  make  mention.  We  would,  on  the  contrary,  fay,  that  if 
it  was  true  that  the  deluge  of  Noah  did  not  overflow  the  whole  earth. 


DISSERT. 

Iil. 


(z)  Llama,  not  Lama  was,  according  to  what  Acofta  fays,  the  generic  name  of  the  four 
fpecies  of  quadrupeds  of  that  kind  ; but  at  prefent  it  is  ufed  only  to  iignify  the  one  which  the 
Spaniards  called  Camus,  that  is,  the  ram  of  Peru.  The  other  three  fpecies  are  the  Paco , the 
Guanaco  or  Huannaco , and  the  Vicugna . The  name  Llama  is  pronounced  Lyama, 
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no  country  might  be  fooner  fuppofed  to  have  been  exempted  from  that 
calamity  than  Mexico  ; for  befides  its  great  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  there  is  no  inland  country  where  petrified  marine  bodies 
are  more  rare. 


. 3 S E C T.  II. 

On  the  Climate  of  Mexico .. 

IF  we  were  to  employ  ourfelves  to  refute  all  the  abfurd  notions 
which  M.  de  Paw  has  written  againfi:  the  climate  of  America,  a large 
volume,  inffead  of  a differtation,  would  benecefiary.  Let  it  fuffice  to 
fay,  he  has  collected  all  that  has  been  faid  by  feveral  authors,  right  or 
wrong,  againff  different  particular  countries  of  the  New  "World,  in  or- 
der to  prefent  his  readers  with  an  affemblage  of  fidrions  that  is  morr- 
ffrous  and  horrid,  without  confidering,  that  if  we  were  to  follow  his 
ffeps,  and  undertook  to  make  a fimilar  reprefen  tation  of  the  different 
countries  of  which  the  old  continent  is  compofed,  (which  would  not 
be  difficult)  we  would  make  a defcription  ftill  more  hideous  than  his  ; 
but  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  we  will  confine  ourfelves 
to  treat  of  the  climate  of  Mexico. 

This  country,  as  it  is  extremely  extenfive,  and  divided  into  fo  many 
provinces,  different  in  their  fituation,  is  necefiarily  fubjeded  to  a va- 
riety of  climates.  Some  of  its  lands,  fuch  as  the  maritime,  are  hot,; 
and  in  general  moiff  and  unhealthy  ; others  are  like  all  inland  places, 
temperate,  dry,  and  healthy.  The  latter  are  extremely  high,  the  for- 
mer very  low.  In  fome  the  fouth  wind,  in  others  the  eaft,  and  in 
others  the  north  wind  prevails.  The  greateft  cold  of  any  of  the  in- 
habited places,  does  not  equal  that  of  France  or  even  Caftile  -,  nor  can 
the  greateft  heat  be  compared  to  that  of  Africa,  or  the  dog-days  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.  The  difference  betvven  winter  and  fummer 
is  fo  little  in  any  part,  that  the  mod  delicate  perfons  wear  the  fame 
cloaths  in  Auguft  and  January.  This  and  a good  deal  more  which 
we  have  already  faid,  refpedting  the  mildnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  that 
climate  is  fo  notorious,  that  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  to  fup- 
port  it. 
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M.  de  Paw  in  order  to  demonflrate  the  malignity  of  the  Ame- 
rican climate,  adduces  firfl  the  fmallnefs  and  irregularity  of  the  animals 
of  America.  Secondly,  the  fize  and  enormous  multiplication  of  the 
infedts,  and  other  little  animals.  Thirdly,  the  difeafes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  particularly  the  venereal  diforder.  Fourthly,  the  defeats  of 
their  natural  conflitution.  Fifthly,  theexcefs  of  cold  in  the  countries 
of  America,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  fituated  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  equator. 

But  this  fuppofed  fmallnefs  and  lefs  ferocity  of  the  American  ani- 
mals, of  which  we  fhall  treat  hereafter,  inftead  of  the  malignity,  de- 
monftrate  the  mildnefs  and  bounty  of  the  clime,  if  we  give  credit  to 
Buffon,  at  whofe  fountain  Sig.  de  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  whole 
teftimony  he  has  availed  himfelf  againft  Don  Pernetty.  Buffon  who 
in  many  places  of  his  Natural  Hiflory  produces  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
American  animals  as  a certain  argument  of  the  malignity  of  the  cli- 
mate of  America  ; in  treating  afterwards  of  favage. animals,  in  tom. 
II.  fpeaks  thus:  “ As  all  things,  even  the  moft  free  creatures,  are 
fubjedt  to  natural  laws,  and  animals  as  well  as  men  are  fubjedted  to  the 
influence  of  climate  and  foil,  it  appears  that  the  fame  caufes  which 
have  civilized  and  polifhed  the  human  fpecies  in  our  climates,  may 
have  likewife  produced  fimilar  effedts  upon  other  fpecies.  The  wolf, 
which  is  perhaps  the  fierceft  of  all  the  quadrupeds  of  the  temperate 
zone,  is  however  incomparably  lefs  terrible  than  the  tyger,  the  lion, 
ana  the  panther  of  the  torrid  zone  ; and  the  white  bear  and  hyena  of 
the  frigid  zone.  In  America,  where  the  air  and  the  earth  are  more 
mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  the  tyger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  are  not  ter- 
rible but  in  the  name.  They  have  degenerated,  if  fiercenefs  joined  to  cru- 
elty, made  their  nature  ; or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they  have  only  buffer- 
ed the  influence  of  the  climate  : under  a milder  fky  their  nature  allo  has 
become  more  mild.  From  climes  which  are  immoderate  in  their  temper- 
ature are  obtained  drugs,  perfumes,  poifons,  and  all  thofe  plants  whofe 
qualities  are  ftrong.  The  temperate  earth  on  the  contrary,  produces 
only  things  which  are  temperate;  the  mildeft  herbs,  the  moft  whole- 
fome  pulfe,  the  fweeteft  fruits,  the  moli  quiet  animals,  and  the  moft  hu- 
mane men  are  the  natives  of  this  happy  clime.  As  the  earth  makes  the 
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plants,  the  earth  and  plants  make  animals  ; the  earth,  the  plants,  and  the 
animals  make  man.  The  phyfical  qualities  of  man,  and  the  animals 
which  feed  on  other  animals,  depend,  though  more  remotelv,  on  the 
lame  caufes,  which  influence  their  difpofitions  and  cuftoms.  This 
is  the  greateft  proof  and  demonftration,  that  in  temperate  climes  every 
thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  intemperate  climes  every  thing 
is  exceffive  -,  and  that  fize  and  form  which  appear  fixed  and  deter- 
minate qualities,  depend  notwithftanding,  like  the  relative  qualities, 
on  the  influence  of  climate.  The  fize  of  our  quadrupeds  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  an  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  fea-horfe.  The 
larged:  of  our  birds  are  but  fmall  if  compared  with  the  oftrich,  the 
condore,  and  cafoare .”  So  far  Mr.  Buffbn,  whofe  text  we  have  co- 
pied, becaufe  it  is  of  importance  to  our  purpofe,  and  entirely  contrary 
to  what  M.  de  Paw  writes  again  ft  the  climate  of  America,  and 
Buffon  himfelf  in  many  other  places. 

If  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  of  intemperate  climes,  and 
fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  temperate  climes,  as  Mr.  Buffon  has 
here  eftablifhed  -,  if  mildnefs  of  climate  influences  the  difpofition  and 
cuftoms  of  animals,  Mr.  de  Paw  does  not  well  deduce  the  malignity 
of  the  climate  of  America  from  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of 
its  animals  ; he  ought  rather  to  have  deduced  the  gentlenefs  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  its  climate  from  this  antecedent.  If,  on  tile  contrary,  the 
fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  the  American  animals,  with  refpeCt 
to  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  are  a proof  of  their  degeneracy,  arifing 
the  malignity  of  the  clime,  as  Mr.  de  Paw  would  have  it,  we  ought 
in  like  manner  to  argue  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe  from, 
the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  its  animals,  compared  with  thole* 
of  Africa.  If  a philofopher  of  the  country  of  Guinea  fhould  under- 
take a work  in  imitation  of  M.  de  Paw,  with  this  title,  Recherches 
Philojcphiques  fur  les  Europeens , he  might  avail  himfelf  of  the  fame 
argument  which  M.  de  Paw  ufes  to  demonftrate  the  malignity 
of  the  climate  of  Europe,,  and  the  advantages  of  that  of  Africa. 
The  climate  of  Europe,  he  would  fay,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  quadrupeds,  which  are  found  incomparably  fmaller,  and 
more  cowardly  than  ours.  What  are  the  horfe  and  the  ox,  the  largeft 
of  its  animals,  compared  with  our  elephants,  bur  rhinocerofes,..  our 
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fea-horfes,  and  our  camels  ? What  are  its  lizards,  either  in  fize  or  DISSERT, 
intrepidity,  compared  with  our  crocodiles  ? Its  wolves,  its  bears,  the  e- _ 
moft  dreadful  of  its  wild  beafts,  when  befide  our  lions  and  tygers  ? 

Its  eagles,  its  vultures,  and  cranes,  if  compared  with  our  oftriches, 
appear  only  like  hens.  In  order  to  avoid  prolixity,  we  omit  other 
fuch  oblèrvations  which  might  be  made  againft  Europe,  ftill  adhering 
to  the  materials  and  words  of  M.  de  Paw.  What  Buffon  and  de 
Paw  would  anfwer  to  that  African  philofopher,  we  will  now  anfwer 
to  thofe  philofophers  of  Europe;  fince  their  arguments  either  do 
not  prove,  that  the  climate,  of  America  is  bad,  or  fay  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Europe  is  bad,  or  at  leaft  that  the  African  is  better  than 
the  European  climate. 

From  the  fcarcity  and  fmallnefs  of  quadrupeds  M.  de  Paw  paffes 
to  the  enormous  fize,  and  prodigious  multiplication  of  the  infedts,  and 
other  noxious  little  animals.  “ The  furface  of  the  earth,  he  fays,  in- 
“ fedted  by  putrefadtion,  was  over-run.  with  lizards,  ferpents,  reptiles, 

“ and  infedts  monftrous  for  fize,  and  the  adtivity  of  their  poifon,  which 
“ they  drew  from  the  copious  juices  of  this  uncultivated  foil,  that  was 
“ corrupted  and  abandoned  to  itfelf,  where  the  nutritive  juice  became 
“ fharp,  like  the  milk  in  the  breaftof  animals  which  do  not  exercile  the 
“ virtue  of  propagation.  Caterpillars,  crabs,  butterflies,  beetles,  fpi- 
“ ders,  frogs,  and  toads,  were  for  the  moft  part  of  an  enormous  cor- 
“ pulence  in  their  fpecies,  and  multiplied  beyond  what  can  be  imagined. 

“ Panama  is  infefted  with  ferpents,  Carthagena  with  clouds  of  enor- 
“ mous  bats.  Portobello  with  toads,  Surinam  with  kakerlacas  or  cuca - 
“ rachasy  Guadaloupe,  and  the  other  colonies  of  the  iflands,  with  bee- 
“ ties,  Quito  with  niguas  or  chegoes,  and  Lima  with  lice  and  bugs. 

“ The  ancient  kings  of  Mexico,  and  the  emperors  of  Peru,  found  no 
“ other  means  of  ridding  their  fubjedts  of  thofe  infedts,  which  fed  upon 
“ them,  than  the  impofition  of  an  annual  tribute,  of  a certain  quantity 
“office.  Ferdinand  Cortes  found  bags  full  of  them  in  the  palace  of 
“ Montezuma.”  But  this  argument,  full  throughout  of  falfity  and  ex— 
aggerations,  proves  nothing  againft  the  climate  of  America  in  general, 
ipuch  lefs  againft.  that  of  Mexico.  There  being  fome  lands  in  Ame- 
rica, in  which,  on  account  of  their  heat,  humidity,  or  want  of  in- 
habitants, large  infedts  are  found,  and  exceftively  multiplied,  will 
Voi*.  II.  L 1 prove- 
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DISSERT,  prove  at  moft  that  in  fome  places  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  infe&ed, 
as  he  fays,  with  putrefaction  ; but  not  that  the  foil  of  Mexico,  or  that 
of  all  America  is  flunking,  uncultivated,  vitiated,  and  abandoned  to 
itielf,  as  is  weakly  averted  by  M.  de  Paw.  If  fuch  a deduction 
were  juft,  he  might  alfo  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent  is  bar- 
ren, and  flunks  ; as  in  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodigious  mul- 
titudes of  monftrous  infeCts,  noxious  reptiles,  and  vile  animals,  as  in 
the  Philippine  Ides,  in  many  of  thofe  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  in 
feveral  countries  of  the  fouth  of  Afia,  in  many  of  Africa,  and  even  in 
fome  of  Europe.  The  Philippine  Ides  are  infefted  with  enormous 
ants,  and  monftrous  butterdies  ; Japan  with  fcorpions  ; South  of  Ada 
and  Africa,  with  ferpents  ; Egypt,  with  afps  ; Guineaand  Ethiopia,  with 
armies  of  ants;  Holland  with  deld-rats  ; Ukrania,  with  toads,  as  M.  de 
Paw,  himfelf  affirms  ( / ).  In  Italy,  the  Campagna  di  Roma  (although 
peopled  for  fo  many  ages),  with  vipers,  Calabria  with  tarantulas,  the 
fhores  of  the  Adriatic  fea  with  clouds  of  gnats  ; and  even  in  France, 
the  population  of  which  is  fo  great  and  fo  ancient,  whofe  lands  are  fo 
well  cultivated,  and  whofe  climate  is  fo  celebrated  by  the  French,  there 
appeared,  a few  years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Buffon,  a new  fpecies  of 
field  mice,  larger  than  the  common  kind,  called  by  him  Surmidots , 
which  have  multiplied  exceedingly,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  fields. 
Mr.  Bazin,  in  his  Compendium  of  the  Hiftory  of  InfeCts,  numbers 
feventy-feven  fpecies  of  bugs,  which  are  all  found  in  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood.  That  large  capital,  as  Mr.  Bomare  fays,  fvvarms 
with  thofe  difguftful  infeCts.  It  is  true  that  there  are  places  in 
America  where  the  multitude  of  infeCts,  and  filthy  vermin,  make 
life  irkfome;  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  fuch 
excefs  of  multiplication  as  to  depopulate  any  place,  at  lead;  there 
cannot  be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this  caufe  of  depopulation 
in  the  new  as  in  the  old  continent,  which  are  atteffed  by  Theo- 
phraftus.  Varrò,  Pliny  (/£),  and  other  authors.  The  frogs  depopu- 
lated one  place  in  Gaul,  and  the  locufts  another  in  Africa.  One  of 
the  Cyclades,  was  depopulated  by  mice;  Amiclas,  near  to  Taracina, 


( / ) Defenfe  des  Rccherches  Philofophiques,  fur  les  Americains,  chap.  13, 
(k)  Pliny  Hilt.  Natur.  lib.  viii.  cap.  19. 
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by  lerpents  ; another  place,  near  to  Ethiopia,  by  fcorpions  and  poifon- 
eus  ants  ; and  another  by  fcolopendras  ; and  not  fo  didant  from  our 
own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  going  to  have  been  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  multiplication  of  rats,  as  we  can  remember 
to  have  read  in  a French  author. 

With  refpedt  to  the  fize  of  the  infedts,  reptiles,  and  fuch  animals, 
M.  de  Paw  makes  ufe  of  the  tedimony  of  Mr.  Dumont,  who,  in  his 
Memoirs  on  Louiiiana,  fays,  that  the  frogs  are  fo  large  there  that  they 
weigh  thirty-feven  French  pounds,  and  their  horrid  croaking  imitates 
the  bellowing  of  cows.  But  who  can  trud  to  that  author,  particular- 
ly after  knowing  what  Mr.  de  Paw  fays,  (in  his  anfwer  to  Don  Pernetty, 
cap.  17)  that  all  thofe  who  have  written  about  Louifiana  from  Hene- 
pin.  Le  Clerc,  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  have  contradicted  each  other 
fometimes  on  one  and  fometimes  on  another  fubjedt.  We  wonder  how- 
ever, that  M.  de  Paw  fhould  have  had  the  holdnefs  to  write  that  thefe 
monders  do  not  exit!  in  the  red  of  the  world.  We  know  extremely 
well  that  there  are  neither  in  the  old  nor  new  continent  frogs  of 
thirty-feven  pounds  in  weight  ; but  there  are  in  Aha  and  Africa  fer- 
pents,  butterflies,  ants,  and  other  animals  of  fuch  mondrous  fize,  that 
they  exceed  all  thofe  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the  new  world. 
In  what  place  of  America  has  a ferpent  of  fifty  Roman  cubits  in  length 
been  feen,  fuch  as  that  which  was  fhewn  by  Augudus  to  the  Roman 
people  at  the  public  fpedacles,  as  hidori'ans  affirm  (/),  or  fo  grofs  as 
that  which  was  killed  in  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  atteded  by  Pliny,  an  author  almod  cotemporary,  in  the 
belly  of  which  an  entire  child  was  found.  But,  above  all,  where  has 
there  been  feen,  even  in  the  mod  folitary  woods  of  America, . a ferpent 
which  can  in  any  manner  be  compared  with  that  mod  enormous  and 
prodigious  one  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  feen  in 
Africa  at  the  time  of  the  fird  Punic  war,  and  killed  with  war  ma- 
chines by  the  army  of  Attilius  Regulus,  the  fkin  and  jaw-bones  of 
which  were  p refer ved  in  a temple  of  Rome,  until  the  war  of  Numan- 
tia,  according  to  the  tedimonies  of  Livy,  Pliny,  and  other  Roman 
hidorians  ? We  know  very  well  that  fome  American  hi  dorian  fays3. 
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that  a certain  gigantic  fpecies  of  ferpents  is  to  be  found  in  the  woods, 
which  attradl  men  with  their  breath,  and  fwallow  them  up;  but  we 
know  allo  that  feveral  hiftorians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  report  the 
fame  thing  of  the  ferpents  of  Aha,  and  even  fomething  more.  Megaf- 
thenes,  cited  by  Pliny,  faid,  that  there  were  ferpents  found  in  Aha,  fo 
large,  that  they  fwallowed  entire  flags  and  bulls  (m).  Metrodorus, 
cited  by  the  fame  author,  affirms,  that  in  Aha  there  were  ferpents 
which,  by  their  breath,  attracted  birds,  however  high  they  were,  or 
quick  their  flight.  Among  the  moderns,  Gemelli,  in  vol.-V.  of  his 
Tour  of  the  World,  when  he  treats  of  the  animals  of  the  Philippine 
ifles,  fpeaks  thus  : “ There  are  ferpents  in  thefe  illands  of  immoderate 
“ fize  ; there  is  one  called  Ibitin , very  long,  which  fufpending  itfelf 
“ by  the  tail  from  the  trunk  of  a tree,  waits  till  flags,  bears,  and  alfo 
“ men  pafs  by,  in  order  to  attract  them  with  its  breath,  and  devour 
“ them  at  once  entirely  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  very 
ancient  fable  has  been  common  to  both  continents  (;z). 

Mr.  de  Paw  would  perhaps  fay,  that  thefe  monftrous  animals  were 
formerly  feen  in  the  old  continent  when  its  clime  was  not  yet  perfected. 
But  when  that  which  the  ancients  wrote  is  compared  with  that  which 
we  know  of  Afa  and  Africa  at  prefent,  who  is  there  that  will  not  perceive 
that  the  climate  of  thofe  countries  is  at  prefent,  for  the  moft  part, 
what  it  was  two  thoufand  years  ago  ; that  there  is  the  fame  heat,  the 
fame  drynefs  or  humidity,  the  fame  kind  of  plants,  animals,  and  men, 
&c.  Befides,  even  in  our  days,  various  forts  of  monftrous  animals  have 
been  feen  in  thofe  regions  which  infinitely  furpafs  thofe  analagous  to 
them  in  the  new  world.  In  what  country  of  America  could  M.  de  Paw 
find  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  called  Sulum , refpedting 
which  Hernandez  ( o ) affirms,  that  they  are  fix  fingers  broad  in  length, 

(m)  Megafthenes  fcribit,  in  India  ferpentes  in  tantam  magnitudinem  adolefcere,  ut  folidos 
hauriant  cervos  taurofque.  Metrodorus  circa  Rhyndacum  amnem  in  ponto  ut  fupervolan- 
tes  quamvis  alte  perniciterque,  alites  hauftu  raptas  abforbeant.  Nota  ell  in  Punicis  bel lis  ad 
flumen  Bagradam  an  Regulo  imper.  baleftis  tormentifque  ut  oppidum  aliquod  expugnata  Terpens 
CXX  pedum  longitudini.  Pelli  ejus  maxillaequc  ufque  ad  bellutn  Numantinum  duravere 
Roma:  in  tempio.  Faciunt  his  fidem  in  Italia  appellata  box  in  tantem  amplitudinem  exe- 
untes  ut  Divo  Claudio,  principe  occifx  in  Vaticano  folidus  in  alvo  fpe&atus  fit  infans.  Plin. 
Hid.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  14. 

( n ) See  Bomare  on  the  Minia  of  Africa,  and  the  Reinherab  of  Ceylon. 

(e)  Hem.  Hid.  Infe&or.  N.  Hifp.  cap.  30. 
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as  thofe  of  Bourbon,  Ternate,  the  Philippine  ifles,  and  all  the  Indian  i . 

Archipelago  ? The  largefl:  bat  of  America  (native  to  hot  fhady 
countries)  which  is  that  called  by  Buffon  vampiro , is,  according  to 
him  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon.  La  Rouge t to,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  Afia, 
is  as  large  as  a raven  ; and  the  Roujf  'ette , another  fpecies  of  Afta,  is  as  big 
as  a large  hen  (p).  Its  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  from  tip  to 
tip  three  Parifian  feet,  and  according  to  Gemelli,  who  meafured  it 
in  the  Philippine  ifles  (y),  fix  palms.  Mr.  Buffon  acknowledges  the 
excefs  in  fize  of  the  Afiatic  bat  over  the  American  fpecies,  but  denies 
it  as  to  number.  Gemelli  fays,  that  thofe  of  the  ifland  of  Luzon  were 
fo  numerous  that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  that  the  noife  which  they 
made  with  their  teeth,  in  eating  the  fruits  of  the  woods,  was  heard  at 
the  diftance  of  two  miles  (r).  M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  talking  of  fer- 
pents  (/),  “ it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  new  world  has  fliewn  any 
ferpents  larger  than  thofe  which  Mr.  Adanfon  faw  in  the  deferts  of 
“ Africa.”  The  greatefl:  ferpent  found  in  Mexico,  after  a diligent  fearch 
made  by  Hernandez,  was  eighteen  feet  long  ; but  this  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  the  Moluccas,  which  Bomare  fays,  is 
thirty-three  feet  in  length  (/)  ; nor  with  the  A?iacandaja  of  Ceylon, 
which  the  fame  author  fays  is  more  than  thirty-three  feet  long  {u)  ; 
nor  with  others  of  Afia  and  Africa,  mentioned  by  the  fame  author. 

Laftly,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  multitude  and  fize  of  the  Ame- 
rican infedls  is  fully  as  weighty  as  the  argument  drawn  from  the  final  1- 
nefs  and  fcarcity  of  quadrupeds,  and  both  detedl  the  fame  ignorance, 
or  rather  the  fame  voluntary  and  fhudied  forgetfulnefs  of  the  things  of 
the  old  continent. 

With  refpedt  to  what  Mr.  de  Paw  has  faid  of  the  tribute  of  lice  in 
Mexico,  in  that,  as  well  as  in  many  other  things,  he  difcovers  his 
ridiculous  faith.  It  is  true  that  Cortes  found  bags  of  lice  in  the  maga- 

(y>)  Buffon,  Hid.  Nat.  tom.  xix. 

(q)  Gemelli,  tom.  v. 

(?  ) What  Gemelli  fays  refpedting  the  furprifing  noife  of  the  bats  of  the  ifland  of  Luzon 
is  confirmed  by  feveral  perfons  worthy  of  credit,  who  have  been  fome  years  in  that  ifland. 

(j)  Defenfe  des  Recherch.  Philofoph.  chap.  zz. 

(t)  Bomare  Di&ion.  Univ.  d’  Hiftoire  Natur.  V.  Coulcuvrt, 

(«)  Id.  V.  Anacandaja. 
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Insert,  zines  of  the  palace  of  king  Axajacatl.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  Montezuma 

* impofed  fucli  a tribute,  not  on  all  his  fubjefts  however,  but  only  on 

thofe  who  were  beggars,  not  on  account  of  th%  extraordinary  multitude 
of  thofe  infeóts,  as  Mr.  de  Paw  affirms,  but  becaufe  Montezuma, 
who  could  not  fuffer  idlenefs  in  his  fubjetìs,  refolved  that  that  mifer- 
able  fet  of  people,  who  could  not  labour,  fhould  at  lead;  be  occupied 
in  loiffing  themielves  (xj.  This  was  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  an  extra- 
vagant tribute,  as  Torquemada,  Betancourt,  and  other  hiftorians  relate,, 
and  nobody  ever  before  thought  of,  that  which  Mr.  de  Paw  affirms 
merely  becaufe  it  fuited  his  prepofterous  fyftem.  Thofe  difgufting 
infefts  poffibly  abound  as  much  in  the  hair  and  cloaths  of  American 
beggars,  as  of  any  poor  and  uncleanly  low  people  in  the  world  ; but 
there  is  not  a doubt  that  if  any  fovereign  of  Europe  was  to  exadl 
1'uch  atribute  from  the  poor  in  his  dominions,  not  only  bags  but  great 
veffels  might  be  filled  with  them. 

Laftly,  to  referve  the  examination  of  the  proofs  of  the  bad  climate 
of  America,  founded  on  the  difeafes  and  defeats  of  the  phyfical  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Americans  to  another  Differtation,  in  which  we  will 
demonftrate  the  errors  and  puerile  prejudices  of  Mr.  de  Paw,  let  us 
attend  to  what  he  fays  on  the  excefs  of  cold  in  the  countries  of  the 
new  world  with  refpedt  to  thofe  of  the  old,  which  are  fituate  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  equator.  “ Comparing,”  he  fays,  “ the  ex- 
“ periments  made  with  thermometers  in  Peru,  by  Meffi  Condamine  and 
“ d’Ulloa  with  thofe  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Adanfon  in  Senegal,  it  is 
“ eafily  underftood,  that  the  air  is  lefs  hot  in  the  new  than  in  the  old 
“ world.  Upon  calculating,  with  the  greateft  poffible  exadtnefs,  the. 
“ difference  of  temperature,  I believe  it  will  be  found  equal  to  twelve 
“ degrees  of  latitude  ; that  is,  it  is  as  hot  in  Africa  at  thirty  degrees 
“ from  the  equator  as  at  eighteen  degrees  from  the  fame  line  in  Ame- 
“ rica.  The  liquor  did  not  mount  to  fo  great  a height  in  Peru  in  the 
“ torrid  zone  as  it  mounted  in  France  at  the  greateft  heat  of  the  fummer. 
“ Quebec,  although  it  is  in  the  fame  latitude  almoff  with- Paris,  has  an 
“ incomparably  more  fevere  and  cold  climate  than  it.  The  difference 

(a)  It  Is  certain  that  Montezuma  was  extremely  attentive  to  clennlinefs,  as  well  a6  an 
enemy  to  idlenefs  ; it  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  from  both  thele  motives  he  was 
induced  to  impofe  that  extraordinary  tribute. 
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“ between  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  the  Thames,  fituate  both  in  the  fame  DISSERT, 
» “ latitude,  is  equally  fenfible.” 

Although  we  fhould  grant  all  this  to  Mr.  de  Paw,  it  would 
not  affili  him  to  demonftrate  the  malignity  of  the  American  clime. 

Why  would  he  deduce  the  badnefs  of  clime  from  the  excefs  of  cold  in 
the  lands  of  America,  and  not  rather  deduce  the  badnefs  of  climate  of 
the  old  continent  from  the  excefs  of  heat  in  countries  equidillant  from 
the  equator  ? Mr.  de  Paw  can  form  no  argument  in  this  point 
againft  America,  which  the  Americans  cannot  powerfully  retort  againft 
Europe,  or  againft  Africa.  But  all  the  obfervations  made  by  him  are 
not  fufficient  to  eftablifli,  as  a general  principle,  that  the  countries  of 
the  new  world  are  colder  than  thofe  of  the  old  continent  fituatedin  the 
fame  latitude;  and  ftill  lefs  to  make  it  be  believed  that  there  is  as  much 
heat  in  the  old  continent  at  thirty  degrees  of  latitude  as  in  the  new 
world  at  eighteen  degrees.  Mr.  de  Paw  fays  fyj,  that  the  cold  be- 
yond the  eightieth  degree  in  the  old  continent  ought  to  become  in  No- 
vember fo  deftrudtive  to  men  that  no  mortal  could  live  there  ; there- 
fore no  men  ffiould  be  able  to  live  in  America  beyond  the  feventy- 
feventh  degree.  How  then  does  he  affirm,  that  in  the  country  of  the 
Efquimeaux  there  are  inhabitants  found  beyond  the  feventy-fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude  ? And  if  the  feeble  Americans  can  fubfift  in  that  la- 
titude, we  may  believe  that  the  hnrdieft  Europeans  would  be  able  to 
bear  the  cold  of  the  eightieth  degree.  Farther,  if  this  principle  were 
true,  it  would  be  as  cold  in  Jerufalem,  fttuated  in  little  lefs  than  thirty- 
two  degrees,  as  in  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  fttuated  in  little  lefs  than 
twenty  degrees  ; which  idea  none  but  Mr.  de  Paw  is  capable  of 
entertaining.  In  like  manner  other  abfurd  confequences  might  be 
deduced,  particularly  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  calculation  of  Dr. 

Micheli,  who,  according  to  what  Dr.  Robertfon  fays,  concluded, 
after  thirty- three  years  obfervation,  that  the  difference  between  the 
climate  of  the  old  and  that  of  the  new  world  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
degrees,  that  is,  it  is  as  hot  in  the  countries  of  the  old  continent  at 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  degrees  as  in  the  countries  of  the  new  continent, 
which  are  at  fifteen  degrees.  It  is  certain  that  as  there  are  many 

O')  Recherches  Philofophiques,  part  ill.  fe&.i.  p.  rmhi  304. 
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DISSERT,  countries  in  America  more  cold  than  others  of  the  old  continent  equi- 
^ diliant  from  the  equator,  there  are  alfo  others  more  hot.  Agra,  the 

capital  of  Mogul,  and  the  port  of  L.oretto  in  California,  are  nearly  in 
the  fame  latitude,  and  flill  the  heat  of  that  Afiatic  city  is  not  compa- 
rable to  that  of  the  American  port.  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochia- 
china  and  Acapulco,  are  almoft  equidiftant  from  the  equator,  and 
yet  the  air  of  Hue  is  cool  in  comparifon  of  that  of  Acapulco. 
That  other  proportion  of  Mr.  de  Paw  is  equally  falfe  and  impro- 
bable, namely,  that  in  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone  the  liquor  of  the 
thermometer  does  not  rife  to  fo  great  a height  as  it  does  in  Paris  in  the 
greateft  heat  of  fummer.  If  that  was  true,  the  difference  between  the 
American  and  European  climates  would  not  be  only  twelve  degrees*  as 
Mr.  deP.  would  make  it,, but  forty-nine,  that  is  as  much  as  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  between  the-  center,  of  the  torrid  zone  and  Paris.  It 
is  true,  that  according  to  the  obfervations  made  in  Quito  and  compared 
with  thofe  made  in  Paris,  the  heat  of  that  equino&ial  city  never 
equals  that  of  Paris  in  the  fummer  j.  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that,, 
according  to  the  obfervations  made  by  the  fame  academicians  with  the 
fame  thermometers,  in  the  city  of  Carthagena,  which  is  not  the  cen- 
ter of  the  torrid  zone,  but  ten  degrees  from  it,  that  the-  ufual  heat  of 
this  city  is  equal  to  the  greateft  heat  of  Paris,  agreeable  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Ulloa,  one  of  the  obfervers  (2). 

There  are  many  reafons*  befides  vicinity  to  or  distance  from  the 
equator,  which  make  a country  hot  or  cold.  The  elevation  of  the 
foil,  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  lofty  mountain  covered  with  fnow,. 
abundance  of  rains,  &c.  contribute  much  to  the  coolnefs  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  low  ground,  fcarcity  of  water, 
drowths,  &c.  muft  increafe  the  heat.  Cwtdad  Real , the  capital  of  the 
diocefe  of  Chiapa,  becaufe  it  is  fituated  on  a high  ground,  is  cool  ; and 
the  city  of  Chiapa,  of  the  Indians,  at  a little  diftance  from  it,  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  becaufe  it  is  fituated  very  low.  Chachicomula,  a large, 
village,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  very  lofty  mountain  Ozizaba,  is 

(z)  In  the  year  1735,  at  Carthagena,  the  liquor  of  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  kept  at 
1025  Ì,  without  Qpy  variation,  except  that  fometimes  it  fell  to  1024,  or  rofe  to  1026.  At' 
Paris,  the  fame  year,  it  never  rofe  higher  than  1025Ì,  in  the  greateft  heats  of  July  and  Auguft. 
Ulloa  Relation  del  Viage  a la  America  Meridional)  part.i.  tom  l. 
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cool,  but  Vera  Cruz,  placed  in  the  fame  latitude,  is  very  hot;  and  what 
is  more,  the  air  of  Cividad  Real  is  cool  in  the  latitude  of  16I,  and  that 
of  Loreto,  in  California,  in  lat.  25!-,'  is  very  hot. 

The  obfervations  made  by  M.  de  Paw  convince  us  that  the 
climate  of  America  is  not  fo  various  as  that  of  Europe  ; that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  new  world  are  not  like  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  obliged  to  endure  the  alternate  extremes  of  exceflive  cold,  and 
intolerable  heat.  The  more  uniform  a climate,  the  more  eafily  are 
men  familiarized  to  it,  and  efcape  thofe  pernicious  effects  which  fol- 
low a viciflitude  of  feafons.  In  Quito  the  thermometer  does  not 
rife  fo  high  as  it  does  in  Paris  in  the  fummer  ; but  neither  does  it  fall 
fo  low  as  it  does  in  the  temperate  climes  of  Europe  in  winter.  What 
can  be  more  defirable  in  a climate  than  a temperature  of  air  which  is 
equally  diflant  from  either  extreme,  fuch  as  that  of  Quito,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Mexico  ? What  climate  more  fweet  and  kind  to  life 
than  that  in  which  the  delights  of  the  country  are  enjoyed  all  the  year, 
and  the  earth  is  continually  adorned  with  herbs  and  flowers  ; where  the 
fields  are  covered  with  corn,  and  the  trees  loaded  with  fruit  ; the  herds 
and  the  flocks  fpare  man  his  fatigues,  and  have  no  need  of  his  pro-? 
vifion  to  maintain  them,  or  his  roof  to  refill  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ; neither  fnow  nor  froft  compel  him  to  keep  near  a fire,  nor  do 
burning  heats  in  fummer  check  his  increafe  ; but  conllantly  experi- 
encing the  bounty  of  nature  towards  him,  he  enjoys  equally  in  all  fea- 
fons the  focial  converfe  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  the  innocent  recre- 
ations of  the  country.  This  is  the  idea  entertained  by  man  of  a per- 
fect climate  ; and  the  poets,  therefore,  when  they  ftrove  to  extol 
the  happinefs  of  certain  countries,  ufed  to  fay,  that  a perpetual  lpring 
reigned  in  them  ; as  Virgil  faid  of  his  Italy,  (a)  and  Horace  of  the 
Fortunate  Ifles  (b),  to  which  he  invited  his  countrymen.  Thus  the  an- 
cients reprefented  the  Elyfian  fields  ; and  alfo  in  the  Holy  Writings, 
in  order  to  convey  fome  idea  of  the  felicity  of  heavenly  Jerufalem,  it 
is  faid,  that  there,  there  is  no  heat  nor  cold. 

( a ) Hie  ver  afliduum  atque  albinis  menfibus  alias  ; 

Bis  gravida  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos.  Virg.  Georg,  ii. 

(3)  Ver  ubi  longum,  tepidafque  prabet 
Jupiter  brumas.  Horat.  lib.  ii.  ode  4, 
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DISSERT.  Acofta,  vvhofe  hiftory  is  called  by  M.  de  Paw  an  excellent  work, 
1__iiI>I'i^j  and  who  was  acquainted  with  the  climes  of  both  continents,  and  at  the 
fame  time  was  not  partial  to  America,  nor  had  any  intereft  in  extolling 
it,  treating  of  the  American  clime,  he  fpeaks  thus  (c)  : “ When  I per- 
“ ceived  the  mildnefs  of  the  air,  and  fweetnefs  of  the  climate  of  many 
“ countries  of  America,  where  it  is  not  known  what  thing  winter  is 
“ that  contrails,  or  fummer  which  relaxes  with  heat  ; where  a mat  is 
“ fufficientfor  defence  from  every  inclemency  of  the  weather;  where 
“ it  is  fcarcely  necelTary  to  alter  cloathing  through  the  whole  year; 
**  confidering,  I fay,  all  this,  I have  many  times  thought,  and  I even 
“ think  at  this  moment,  that  if  men  would  difengage  themfelves  from 
“ the  fnares  which  avarice  lays  for  them,  and  abandon  ufelefs  and  vexa- 
“ tious  pretenfions,  they  might  lead  in  America  a life  ©f  tranquillity 
“ and  pleafure  ; for  that  which  the  poets  fing  of  the  Elyfian  fields,  or 
“ the  famous  Tempe,  and  that  which  Plato  told,  or  feigned,  of  his 
**  ifland  Atlantida,  are  both  to  be  found  in  thofe  lands,  &c.”  Other 
hiftorians  fpeak  the  fame  thing  as  Acofta  of  America,  and  particular- 
ly of  Mexico  and  its  furrounding  provinces,  the  inland  countries  of 
which,  from  the  ifthmus  of  Panama  unto  the  40th  degree  of  latitude 
(for  thofe  beyond  that  degree  of  latitude  have  not  yet  been  difcovered), 
enjoy  a mild  air,  and  a climate  favourable  to  life,  excepting  a few 
places,  which,  either  by  their  being  low,  are  moifl  and  hot,  or  by  be- 
ing very  high,  are  rather  fevere  in  climate.  But  how  many  in  the  old 
world  are  not  fevere  and  noxious  ? 

SECT.  III. 

On  the  Qualities  of  the  Land  of  Mexico . 

IT  is  certain,  fays  Mr.  de  Paw,  that  America  in  general  has  been, 
and  is  at  prefent,  a very  barren  country  ; but  it  is  rather  more  certain 
that  this  is  in  general  a grofs  error  ; and  if  M.  de  Paw  wifhes  to  allure 
himfelf  of  it,  he  may  obtain  information  from  many  Germans,  lately 

(c)  Stor.  Nat.  c Mor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14, 
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come  from  America,  where  fome  of  them  have  been  for  many  years, 
and  are  at  prefent  in  Auftria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  and  even  in  Pruffia  ; or  he  may  re-perufe  that  excellent  work 
of  Acofta,  and  he  will  find  there,  in  book  ii.  chap.  14.  that  if  there 
is  any  land  in  the  world  to  which  the  name  of  Paradife  may  be  ap- 
plied, it  is  that  of  America.  This  is  the  exprefiion  of  a learned,  ju- 
dicious, and  impartial  European,  born  in  Spain,  one  of  the  beft  coun- 
tries in  Europe  ; and  fpeaking,  in  book  iii  of  the  countries  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  he  fays,  that  New  Spain  is  the  beft  country  of  all 
thofe  which  the  fun  furrounds.  Certainly  Acofta  would  not  fpeak 
thus  of  America  in  general,  and  of  New  Spain  in  particular,  under 
which  name  the  continent  of  Spanifh  North  America  is  comprehended, 
if  America  were  in  general  a barren  country.  Many  other  Europe- 
ans fpeak  not  lefs  favourably  of  America,  and  particularly  of  Mexico, 
whofe  teftimony  we  muft  omit,  to  avoid  feeming  prolix  to  our  read- 
ers [a).  From  the  fame  motive  we  fhall  omit  alfo  what  Mr.  de  Paw 
has  written  againft  other  countries  of  the  new  world,  as  it  would  be 
impoffible  to  examine  the  complaints  made  by  him  againft  each  of 
them,  without  filling  a large  volume  ; we  fhall  therefore  confine  our- 
felves  to  what  belongs  to  Mexico. 

Meffieurs  Buffon  and  de  Paw  are  perfuaded  that  all  the  territo- 
ry of  America  is  compofed  of  inaccefiible  mountains,  impenetrable 
woods  and  waftes,  watry  plains  and  marfhes.  Thofe  philofophers  have 
read  in  the  defcriptions  of  America,  that  the  famous  Andes,  or  Ameri- 
can Alps,  formed  two  large  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  covered  in  part 
with  fnow  ; that  the  vaft  defart  of  the  Amazons  confifts  of  thick 
woods  ; that  Guayaquil,  and  fome  other  places,  are  moift  and  marfhy  ; 
and  fo  much  they  have  thought  fufficient  to  warrant  them  to  fay,  that 
America  is  nothing  but  mountains,  woods  and  marfhes.  Mr.  de 


DISSERT. 
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G)  Thomas  Gages,  the  oracle  of  the  Englifli  and  French,  with  refpeS  to  America,  fpeakino- 
of  Mexico,  fays  as  follows.  “ II  ne  manque  rien  a Mexique  de  tout  ce  qui  pent  rendre  une 
ville  heurufe  ; et  fi  ces  ecrivains  qui  ont  employé  leurs  plumes  a louer  les  provinces  de  Gre- 
nade en  Efpagne  et  de  Lombardie  et  de  Tofcanie  en  Italie  dont  ils  font  des  paradis  tenefires, 
fluroient  vu  ce  nouveau  monde  et  la  ville  de  Mexique,  ils  fé  dediroient  bientot  de  tout  cè 
qu’ils  ont  dit  en  faveur  de  ces  licux  la.”  Parte  i.  chap.  22.  Thus  does  an  author  who  could 
fcarcely  fpeak  favourably  of  any  thing,  reprefent  Mexico. 

Mm2 
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Paw  read  in  the  hiftory  of  Gumilla  that  which  the  author  fays 
about  the  method  which  the  Indians  of  Oroonoko  had  of  preparing 
the  terrible  poifon  of  their  arrows  ; and  in  the  hiftory  of  Herrera,  or 
other  authors,  that  the  Canibals,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  made  ufe 
of  poifoned  arrows  ; and  this  was  enough  for  him  to  fay,  that  the  new 
continent  produces  a greater  number  -of  poifonous  herbs  than  all  the 
reft  of  the  world.  He  read  that  neither  com  nor  the  fruits  of  Europe 
grow  in  very  hot  countries  ; and  that  was  fufticient  for  him  to  fay, 
that  peaches  and  apricots  have  only  borne  fruit  in  the  illand  of  Juan 
Fernandez  ( e ),  and  that  corn  and  barley  have  not  thriven  but  ina 
few  countries  of  the  North.  Such  is  the  logic  adopted  by  Mr.  de 
Paw  through  all  his  work. 

But  of  all  that  he  fays  againft  America,  nothing  holds  true  with 
refpedt  to  Mexico.  There  are  certainly  very  lofty  mountains  in  Mexi- 
co, eternally  covered  with  fnow  : there  are  large  woods,  and  alfo  fome 
marfhy  places  in  it  ; but  the  fertile  and  cultivated  foil  forms  beyond 
companion  the  far  greater  part  of  it,  as  is  well  known  to  all  thofe 
who  have  vifited  that  country.  In  all  that  immenfe  fpace  of  land, 
where  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  other  kind  of  grain  and  pulfe  with 
which  that  country  abounds,  are  fown  at  prefent  ; they  formerly  fowed 
maize,  pepper,  beans,  cacao,  chia,  cotton,  and  fuch  like  plants,  which 
ferved  for  the  fuftenance,  clothing,  and  luxuries  of  thofe  people,  who 
having  been  fo  numerous  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  fhall 
elfe where  demonftrate,  could  not  have  been  able  to  have  provided  for 
their  neceffities,  if  the  country  had  been  nothing  but  mountain,  wood, 
and  mar  ill.  Mr.  de  Buffon,  who  in  his  hrft  voi.  fays,  that  America 
is  nothing  but  a continued  marfh,  and  in  voi.  v.  affirms,  that  the 
inacceffible  mountains  of  America  fcarcely  leave  any  fmall  fpaces  for 
agriculture,  and  the  habitation  of  men,  in  the  fame  voi.  v.  confefles 

(?)  In  order  to  fhew  how  extremely  diftant  Mr.  de  Paw  is  from  the  truth,  we  mu!t 
here  obferve,  that  on  the  miferalie  iiLnd  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  fays  that  peaches  ripen 
well,  they  on  the  contrary  are  fmall,  and  very  indifferent,  according  to  the  information  we 
have  had  from  Abbé  D.  G.  Garcia,  who  was  there  feven  months,  and  particularly  while 
the  feafon  of  fruit  laded.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ahnoft  all  the  temperate  and  cold 
countries  of  Spanifh  America,  where  he  imagines  peaches  do  not  grow,  they  thrive  furprif- 
ingly  ; and  in  many  places,  particularly  of  Chili,  and. in  fome  of  New  Spain,  they  ripen 
better  than  in  Europe. 


that 
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that  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  very  numerous.  But  if  DISSERT, 
thofe  people  who  occupied  a very  large  part  of  America  were  very  nu-  w— - 
merous,  and  lived  as  he  fays  in  focieties,  and  under  the  controul  of 
laws,  America  is  certainly  not  a continued  marfh  : if  thofe  people 
fupported  themfelves,  as  is  certain  they  did,  on  corn  and  fruits  which 
they  cultivated,  the  fpaces  are  not  ftnall  which  the  mountains  leave 
for  agriculture,  and  the  habitation  of  men. 

The  multitude,  variety  and  excellence  of  the  plants  of  Mexico, 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  of  the  very  fingular  fertility  of  its  lands.  The 
pafture  grounds,  fays  Acofta,  of  New  bpain  are  excellent,  and 
breed,  accordingly  an  innumerable  quantity  of  horfes,  cows,  fheep, 
and  other  animals.  It  is  alfo  as  abundant  in  fruit  as  in  any  kind  of 
grain.  In  fhort,  there  is  no  grain,  pulfe,  kitchen-herbs,  or  fruit, 
which  does  not  thrive  in  that  foil.  The  wheat,  which  Mr.  de  Paw 
fcarcely  allows  to  fome  countries  of  the  North,  does  not  grow  in  ge- 
neral in  the  hot  lands  of  New  Spain,  as  it  it  does  not  in  the  greater 
part  of  Africa,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  old  continent  ; but  in 
the  cool  and  temperate  lands  of  that  kingdom  it  thrives  well,  and 
is  more  abundant  than  it  is  in  Europe. 

It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  quantity  gathered  in  the  diocefe  of 
Angelopoli  is  fo  great,  that  with  what  remained,  after  all  its  numer- 
ous inhabitants  were  provided,  they  fupplied  the  Antilles,  and  the 
fleet  of  fhips  which  formerly  came  to  Havanna,  under  the  name  of 
Armata  de  Barlovento.  In  Europe  there  is  but  one  feed-time, 
and  one  harveft.  In  New  Spain  there  ' are  feveral.  “ In  thofe 
“ lands,”  fays  the  European  author  Torque tnada,  who  was  there 
■ many  years,  and  travelled  through  the  whole  kingdom,  “ where  they 
**  cultivate  wheat,  in  every  feafon  of  the  year  may  be  feen  one  crop 
**  reaping,  another  ripening,  another  ftill  green,  and  another  flow- 
ing,” which  plainly  demonftrates  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  foil.' 

The  fame  author  makes  mention  of  feveral  lands  which  yielded 
feventy,  eighty,  or  an  hundred  for  one  ; and  as  great  a multiplication 
of  wheat  has  been  feen  in  lome  fields  of  thofe  countries  by  us  (f)  • 

which, 

(f)'  We  have  been  in  a country  of  America,  where  the  land  yielded  commonly  fifty  for 
one,  and  fometimes  an  hundred  for  one.  In  Cinaloa,  although  it  is  a cold  country,  the 
land,  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  yields  two  hundred  for  one.  Our  learned  friend, 

the 
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dissert,  which,  fpeaking  in  general,  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  Europe, 
. and  with  lefs  cultivation,  as  is  well  known  to  European  fuperinten- 
dants  of  agriculture  who  have  been  in  that  part  of  America.  What 
we  fay  of  wheat  we  can  alfo  fay  of  barley,  although  this  is  not  fown 
but  in  proportion  to  the  confumption  there  is  made  of  it,  in  the  fup- 
port  of  horfes,  mules,  and  hogs.  We  might  fay  Itili  more  of  maize, 
which  is  the  grain  peculiarly  native  to  America. 

Mr.  de  Paw  pretends  that  all  the  plants  of  Europe  have  dege- 
nerated in  America,  except  aquatic  and  juicy  plants  ; and  to  prove 
this  abfurd  notion,  he  fays  that  peaches  and  apricots  have  borne  fruit 
in  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez  only.  Although  we  fhould  grant  that 
thofe  fruits  grow  in  no  country  of  America,  it  would  not  avail  him 
to  prove  what  he  intends  to  prove,  but  even  this  particular  is  as  falfe 
as  his  general  propofition.  Acofta,  treating  of  thofe  fruits  in  par- 
ticular, fays,  “ Peaches,  quinces,  and  apricots  grow  well  in  Ame- 
rica, but  belt  in  New  Spain  fgj.”  In  all  New  Spain,  except  the 
hot  countries,  thofe  fruits,  and  all  others  tranfplanted  from  Europe, 
have  thriven  and  grow  in  abundance  (/j).  “ Laftly,”  fays  Acofta, 

fpeaking  of  America  in  general,  “ Almoft  every  thing  good  which  is 
“ produced  in  Spain  grows  there,  fometimes  better,  and  fometimes 
“ not  ; wheat,  barley,  fallads,  kitchen-herbs,  pulfe,  &c.”(/)  If 
he  had  fpoke  only  of  New  Spain,  he  would  have  omitted  that 
almojl. 

“ There  is  alfo  another  advantage,”  fays  Acofta,  “ which  is,  that 
“ the  things  of  Europe  are  better  in  America  than  thofe  of  America 
il  are  in  Europe.”  But  this  may  appear  but  a fmall  advantage  to 
Mr.  de  Paw.  It  alone  would  be  fufficient  however  to  demonftrate 
that,  if  there  is  any  preference,  it  is  to  be  given  to  America.  In 
New  Spain,  many  European  authors  atteft,  and  all  who  have  been 

the  Abbé  Molina  in  his  Hiftory  of  Chili,  fays,  that  the  land  of  that  kingdom  ufually  yields 
an  hundred  and  fifty  for  one.  The  plenty  of  grain  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  fold  at  five  paoli 
the  fonegn,  and  every  year  about  thirty  veffels  loaded  with  it  come  to  Peru. 

(g)  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  cap.  31.  Peaches  arc  fo  plentiful  in  New  Spain,  that  they  are  fold 
by  twenties  ; and  for  the  fmalLcft  currency  there,  two,  three,  or  four  twenties  are  given. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  they  count  twelve  different  fpecies  of  peaches,  fonie  of  which  are 
fo  large  as  to  weigh  a pound  Spanifti,  or  fixteen  ounces.  Molina  Stor  del  Chili. 

(/,;  Pears  are  alfo  fold  in  twenties  at  Mexico  ; and  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  fpecies  of 
them. 

(/)  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  cap.  31. 
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there  know,  that  wheat,  barley,  and  every  grain  of  Europe  ; peas,  DISSERT, 
beans,  and  every  other  pulfe;  lettuces,  cabbages,  turnips,  afparagus,  , 
and  other  fallads  and  roots,  and  every  fort  of  kitchen  herbs  ; peaches, 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  and  other  fruits  ; carnations,  rofes,  violets,  jef- 
famines,  fweet-bafil,  mint,  marjoram,  balm  gentle,  and  other  flowers 
and  odorous  plants  brought  from  Europe  all  profper  there  : but  in 
Turope  the  plants  of  America  do  not,  nor  cannot  in  general  come 
to  perfection.  Wheat  grows  in  the  lands  of  Europe,  but  much 
fmaller,  and  not  fo  good  as  that  of  America.  Of  the  many  delicious 
fruits  of  the  new  world,  fome,  fuch  as  the  mufa  and  ananas,  have 
thriven  in  the  gardens  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  by  means  of  hot- 
houfes,  and  great  care  and  attention,  but  not  fo  well  flavoured,  or  in 
fuch  abundance,  as  in  their  native  climes.  Others  ftill  more  valu- 
able than  thefe,  fuch  as  the  chirimoya,  the  mamey,  and  chicoza- 
pote  have  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  made  to  grow,  notwiths- 
tanding the  fludied  efforts  of  European  induflry  for  that  purpofe. 

The  caufe  of  this  great  difference  between  America  and  Europe  is  that 
which  Acofta  mentions  : that  in  America  there  is  a greater  variety 
of  climate  than  in  Europe  ; from  whence  it  is  more  eafy  to  give 
each  plant  a temperature  proper  for  it.  As  it  is  not  an  argument 
of  the  flerility  of  Europe,  that  the  plants  proper  to  America  do  not 
thrive  in  it,  neither  is  it  an  argument  of  the  terility  of  fome  coun- 
tries of  America,  that  fome  plants  of  Europe  do  not  thrive  in 
them  -,  becaufe  non  omnia  fert  omnia  tellus.  Ilic  fegetes  ibi  proveniunt 
felicius  uvee.  On  the  contrary,  the  hot  countries  in  which  wheat 
and  European  fruits  do  not  ripen,  are  yet  the  mofl  pleafant  and  fruitful. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  if  a comparifon  is  made  of  America  with 
the  old  continent,  they  will  be  found  equal  in  their  productions  : for 
Afia  and  Africa  have  lands  and  climes  fuited  to  all  the  plants  of  America, 
which,  on  account  of  the  differences  of  their  nature,  could  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  Europe.  But  what  advantage  is  it  to  Europeans  that  Afia 
has  abundance  while  it  is  at  fo  great  a diftance  ? On  the  contrary, 
the  Mexicans  being  furrounded  by  countries  of  every  fort  of  climate, 
enjoy  all  their  different  fruits.  The  market  of  Mexico,  like  that  of 
many  other  cities  of  America,  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture. There  we  find  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  grapes,  cher- 
ries. 
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ries,  camotes , xicames , and  other  numerous  fruits,  roots,  and  fa- 
vory  herbs,  which  cool  and  temperate  climes  yield  ; ananas,  mu- 
fas,  cocoas,  anonas,  chirimoyas,  mameys,  chicozapotes,  zapotes,  and 
many  others  which  hot  countries  produce  ; melons  cucumbers, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  and  others  which  cold  or  hot  countries 
equally  produce.  At  all  feafons  of  the  year  their  market  is  abun- 
dantly provided  with  variety  of  excellent  fruits,  even  at  thofe  times 
when  the  Europeans  muft  content  themfelves  with  their  chef- 
nuts,  or  at  moft  with  apples  and  grapes,  which  their  induftry  has 
preferved.  Through  all  the  year,  even  in  the  feverity  of  winter,  veffels 
enter  their  market  by  one  of  the  innumerable  canals  of  the  city,  load- 
ed with  fuch  variety  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  herbs,  that  it  feems  as  if 
all  the  feafons  of  the  year  offered  their  productions  at  once;  the  moft 
valuable  plants  of  Europe,  as  well  as  all  the  native  productions  of 
Mexico  being  collected  there  ; which  all  Europeans  who  have  viflted 
that  part  can  teftify. 

Nor  is  that  land  lefs  abundant  in  plants  of  medicinal  nature. 
To  be  fatisfied  of  this  truth,  it  will  be  fuflicient  to  look  into  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  naturali!!:  Hernandez  ; in  which  nine  hundred 
plants,  that  are  for  the  moft  part  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mexico,  are  deferibed  and  defigned,  whofe  virtues  have  been  afeer- 
tained  by  experience  ; befides  three  hundred  others,  the  ufes  of  which 
are  not  mentioned  ; and  without  doubt  there  are  innumerable  others 
yet  undifeovered.  Mr.  de  Paw,  on  the  contrary,  fays  that  America 
produces  a greater  number  of  poifonous  plants  than  all  the  reft  of  the 
world.  But  what  does  he  know  of  the  plants  which  are  bred  in  the 
inland  countries  of  Africa  and  Afia,  to  enable  him  to  make  a compari- 
fon?  The  foil  of  America  is  fo  fertile,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  there  is  abundance  of  every  fort  in  it.  But  to  mention  the  truth, 
we  do  not  know  that  one  twentieth  part  of  thofe  poifonous  plants 
which  are  produced  in  the  old  continent  have  been  difeovered  in  New 
Spain. 

With  refpeft  to  gums,  reflns,  oils,  and  other  juices  which  the 
trees  yield  either  fpontaneoufly  or  with  the  aid  of  human  induftry. 
New  Spain,  fays  Acofta,  excels  : there  are  whole  woods  of  acacia, 
which  yields  the  true  Arabian  gum  ; but  from  its  plenty  it  is  not 

fufliciently 
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fufficiently  valued.  There  is  befides  balfam,  incenfe,  copal  of  many  DISSERT, 
fpecies,  liquid  amber,  tecamaca,  oil  of  fir,  and  many  other  juices  va- 


luable  for  their  fragrant  odours,  and  medicinal  virtues. 

Even  thofe  very  woods  with  which  the  land  of  America  is 
covered,  as  Buffon  and  de  Paw  affirm,  demonftrate  its  fertility. 
There  have  been,  and  there  are  ftill,  ih  thefe  moli;  extenfive 
regions,  great  woods  ; but  there  are  not  fo  many  as  that  a journey  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  miles  may  not  be  made  without  meeting  one  of 
them  ? And  what  kind  of  woods  are  they  ? for  the  moft  part  confift- 
ing  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  fuch  as  the  mufa,  mamey,  apple,  orange,  and 
lemon,  in  the  woods  of  Coatzacualco,  Mifteca,  and  Michuacan  ; or 
of  trees  valuable  for  their  wood  or  their  gums,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
feparate  the  vale  of  Mexico  from  the  diocefe  of  Angelopoli,  and  thofe 
of  Chiapa,  of  the  Zapotecas,  &c  ; befides  pines,  oaks,  allies,  ha- 
zels, firs,  and  a great  many  others,  common  to  both  continents. 
The  trees  peculiar  to  that  land  are  in  fiali  greater  number,  and 
of  more  value.  There  are  whole  woods  of  cedar,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  conqueror  Cortes  was  accufed  by  his  rivals  before 
Charles  V.  of  having  ufed  for  the  palace  which  he  made  be  built  in 
Mexico,  feven  thoufand  beams  of  cedar;  andheexcufed  himfelf  by  fay- 
ing that  it  was  a common  wood  in  that  country.  It  is  in  fad;  fo  very 
common,  that  they  make  the  ftakes  for  the  foundation  of  houfes  in 
the  marlhy  places  of  the  capital,  of  this  wood.  There  are  alfo  woods 
of  ebony,  that  fo  juftly  celebrated  tree,  in  Chiapa,  Yucatan,  and  Co- 
zumel ; of  brafil  wood  in  hot  countries,  and  the  odorous  wood  of 
aloes  in  Mifieca.  The  T’apincoren,  the  Granadiilo  or  red  ebony,  the 
Carnate , and  others  which  we  have  mentioned  in  our  hiftory,  afi'ord 
better  timber  than  is  to  be  had  in  Europe.  Lafily,  to  avoid  a tedi- 
ous enumeration,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Acofia,  Hernandez,  Xime- 
nes,  and  other  European  authors  who  have  been  in  New  Spain,  al- 
though all  they  fay  is  not  fufficient  to  convey  a competent  idea  of  the 
fertility  of  that  land.  Acofia  affirms,  that  “ as  well  in  refped  to 
“ number  as  to  variety  of  trees  produced  by  nature,  there  is  a greater 
“ abundance  in  America  than  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe. ”(/£) 


(£)  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  cap.  30. 
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The  nature  and  quality  of  a foil  is  beft  difcovered  by  the  plants 
which  it  fpontaneoufly  produces  without  the  affiftance  of  art.  Let  us 
compare,  then,  the  productions  of  Europe  with  thofe,  not  of  Ame- 
rica, but  only  of  New  Spain.  “ The  reafon  of  there  being  fo  many 
“ favages  in  America,”  fays  Montefquieu(Z),  “ is  that  the  land  there 
“ produces  of  itfelf  many  fruits  on  which  they  can  feed.”  I believe 
that  thofe  advantages  would  not  be  obtained  in  Europe  if  the  land 
were  left  to  itfelf  without  culture  ; it  would  produce  nothing  but 
woods  of  oaks  and  other  ufelefs  trees.  “ Examining,”  fays  M.  de  Paw, 
“ the  hiftory  and  origin  of  our  plants,  our  kitchen-herbs,  our  fruit- 
“ trees,  and  alfo  our  grains,  we  find  they  are  all  foreign,  and  have 
“ been  tranfplanted  from  other  climes  to  our  own.  We  can  eafily 
“ imagine  the  mifery  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  even  that  of  the 
“ Germans,  in  whofe  land  no  fruit-trees  were  produced  in  the  time  of 
“ Tacitus.  If  Germany  was  to  reftore  the  foreign  vegetables  which 
“ are  not  originals  of  its  foil  or  climate,  almoft  none  would  remain, 

nor  would  it  preferve  among  its  feeds  which  ferve  for  nourifhment 
“ any  but  the  wild  poppy  and  the  wild  Vernieri).”  What  Mr.  de 
Paw  openly  confeffes  refpeCting  Germany  and  Gaul,  might  alfo  be 
faid  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  alfo  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
which  fupplied  the  others.  If  Italy  was  obliged  to  reftore  all  thofe 
fruits  which  do  not  belong  originally  to  its  foil,  what  would  remain 
but  acorns  ? Thefe  terms,  ( malum  Perjicum , malum  Medicum , AJ/yrium , 
P unicum iCido7uum)  nux  Ponticat&c.)  ferve  to  keep  us  in  remembrance 
that  thofe  fruits  came  from  Aha  and  from  Africa.  “ It  is  known,” 
fays  Mr.  Bufching  («),  “ that  the  beft  and  moft  beautiful  fruits  pafled. 
“ from  Italy  into  thofe  countries  which  produce  them  at  prefent. 
“ Italy  received  them  from  Greece,  from  Afia,  and  from  Africa. 
“ Apples  came  to  her  from  Egypt,  and  Greece  ; apricots  from 
“Epirus;  the  pear  from  Alexandria,  Numidia,  and  Greece; 
“ the  lemon  and  orange  from  Medea,  Afiyria,  and  Periia  ; the  fig 
“ from  Afia  ; the  pomegranate  from  Carthage  ; the  chefnut  from 
“ Catania  in  Magnefia,  a province  of  Macedonia  ; almonds  from 
“ Afia  to  Greece,  and  thence  to  Italy;  the  walnut  from  Perfia; 

“ olives 

(/)  Montefquieu  L’Efprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xviii.  chap,  9.  ( m ) Recherch  Philifoph. 

part  i.  (a)  Bufching  Geograph,  tom.  i. 
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“ filberts  from  Ponto;  olives  from  Cyprus;  plums  from  Armenia;  i^SERr, 
“ the  peach  from  Perfia  ; quinces  from  Cidonia  in  Candia  to  Greece,  < — — . 
“ and  thence  to  Italy.” 

Pliny  fays,  that  men  at  firft  fed  upon  nothing  but  acorns  (0).  This, 
though  falle  with  refpeót  to  men  in  general,  appears  to  be  true  with 
refpeCt  to  the  firft  peoplers  of  Italy,  at  leaft  fuch  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  as  their  writings  Ihew.  Pliny  adds,  that  even  in  his 
time  many  people,  from  the  want  of  grain,  were  efteemed  rich  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  acorns  which  they  had,  of  the  flour  of 
which  they  made  bread,  as  they  do  at  prelent  in  Norway  of  the  bark 
of  the  pine,  and  in  other  northern  countries  of  bones  of  filhes  ; 
which  is  no  finali  indication  of  their  mifery.  Domare  declares  that 
all  the  beauties  of  European  gardens  are  foreign  (p),  and  that  the 
moft  beautiful  flowers  they  have  come  from  the  Eaft  (y).  Mr.  de 
Paw  makes  a more  general  confefiion  of  the  ancient  mifery  of  the 
Europeans,  where  he  aflirms  that  the  ufeful  plants  which  they  have 
at  prelent  palled  from  the  fouth  of  Afia  into  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to 
Greece,  from  Greece  into  Italy,  from  Italy  into  Gaul,  and  from 
thence  into  Germany  (r)  ; fo  that  the  foil  of  Europe,  with  refpedt 
to  native  and  original  productions,  is  one  of  the  pooreft  and  moft 
barren  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  how  fruitful  and  abundant 
the  American  foil  is,  and  efpecially  that  of  Mexico,  in  native  plants 
proper  for  nourishment  and  cloathing,  and  the  other  necefiaries  of  life, 
may  be  learned  from  reading  the  European  authors  who  have  written 
of  the  natural  hiftory  of  that  new  world. 

This  is  the  anfwer  to  that  ridiculous  comparifon  which  Herrera 
makes  in  his  firft  Decad  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  diflerta- 
tion.  “ In  America,”  " he  fays,  “ there  were  not,  as  in  Europe,. 
tx  either  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  . figs,  quinces,  melons, 

“ grapes,  olives,  fugar,  rice,  or  wheat.”  The  Americans  will  then 
fay,  firft,  that  Europe  had  none  of  thofe  fruits  until  they  were  tranf- 
planted  there  from  Alia  and  Africa;  fecondly,  that  at  prefent  thefe 
fruits  grow  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  in  general  better  of 

(0)  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  2.  cap.  56.  ( p ) Bomare  Diftion.  Univ.  d’Hiftone  Nat. 

V.  Plante.  (7)  Id  V.  Fleur.  (r)  Recherch.  Philifoph.  parti. 
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their  kind  and  in  greater  plenty,  particularly  oranges,  lemons,  me- 
lons, and  fugar  canes  ; thirdly,  that  if  America  had  not  wheat,  Eu- 
rope had  not  maize,  which  is  not  lefs  ufeful  or  wholefome  ; if  Ame- 
rica had  not  pomegranates,  lemons,  &c.  it  has  them  now  : but 
Europe  never  had,  has,  nor  can  have,  chirimoyas,  Ahuacates,  mufas, 
chicozapotes,  &c. 

Finally,  Mr.  de  Buffon,  and  Mr.  de  Paw,  and  other  European 
philolbphers  and  hiflorians,  who  inveigh  fo  much  againd  America  for 
its  barrennefs,  its  woods,  its  marfhes,  and  deferts,  will  pleafe  to  re- 
member, that  the  miferable  countries  of  Lapland,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and  the  vad  horrid  deferts  of  Siberia, 
Tartary,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  others  are  countries  of  the  old  conti- 
nent, and  make  at  lead;  the  fourth  part  of  its  extent.  Yet  what 
countries  are  thole  ? Let  us  attend  to  the  eloquent  defcription  which 
Buffon  gives  of  the  deferts  of  Arabia  : “ a country,  he  fays,  without 
“ verdure,  and  without  water  ; a fun  always  burning,  an  atmofphere 
“ always  dry,  fandy  plains,  mountains  If  ill  more  parched,  over  which 
“ the  eye  roams  in  vain  to  fix  upon  a Angle  living  objedl  ; a land,  if  we 
“ may  fiy  fo,  pale  and  excoriated  with  the  winds,  which  prefents  no- 
“ thing  to  the  fight  but  bones,  fcattered  (tones,  and  rocks  in  pyramids 
“ or  in  ruins;  a defert  entirely  bare,  in  which  the  adventurous  travel- 
“ ler  never  bates  under  the  diade,  where  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
“ made  companiable  to  him,  or  preferve  his  remembrance  of  living 
“ nature:  a folitude  greatly  more  frightful  than  that  of  the  woods;  for 
“ the  trees  are  at  lead  animated  fubftances,  which  afford  fome  con- 
“ folation  to  man,  but  here  he  finds  himfelf  alone,  detached,  more 
“ naked  and  more  bewildered,  in  places  that  are  wade  and  without 
“ boundary  ; all  the  foil  which  he  views  appears  to  him  like  his  fe- 
" pulchre  ; the  light  of  the  day,  more  melancholy  than  the  fhades  of 
“ night,  dees  not  return  but  to  make  him  fee  his  nakednefs  and  impo- 
“ tence,  and  fet  before  him  his  horrible  fituation,  lengthening  to  his 
“ fight  the  limits  of  the  void,  and  enlarging  around  him  the  abyfs  of 
“ immenfity  which  feparate  him  from  the  habitable  world;  a fpace  fq 
“ immeafurable,  that  in  vain  he  would  attempt  to  pafs  it;  for  hun- 
“ ger,  third,  and  burning  heat,  fhorten  the  moments  which  remain  to 
“ him  between  defperation  and  death  (r).” 

(s)  Buffon  Hilt.  Nat.  tom.  xxii. 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 

Of  the  Animals  of  Mexico. 

ON  E of  the  arguments  moft  infilled  on  by  Buffon  and  de  Paw,  to 
illuftrate  the  unhappy  nature  of  the  American  foil,  and  the  malig- 
nity of  its  clime,  is  the  pretended  degeneracy  of  animals,  both  of  thofe 
which  are  native  to  that  land,  and  thofe  which  have  been  tranfported 
there  from  the  ancient  continent.  In  the  prefent  Differtation  we 
fhall  examine  their  proofs,  and  detecft  fome  of  their  errors  and  con- 
tradictions. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Animals  proper  to  Mexico. 


ALL  the  animals  which  are  found  in  the  new,  have  paffed  there 
from  the  old  world,  as  we  have  eftablifhed  in  the  fir  ft  Differtation  ^ 
and  it  is  confeffed  alfo  by  Mr.  Buffon  himfelf,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
volume  of  his  Natural  Hiftory;  and  it  ought  likewife  to  be  credited* 
if  we  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings  in  this  point. 
We  call  thofe  animals  proper  to  Mexico  which  were  found  there 
by  the  Spaniards  ; not  becaufe  they  draw  their  origin  from  that  land,, 
as  we  are  given  to  underftand  by  Mr.  de  Paw  in  all  his  work,  and  by 
Mr.  Buffon  in  the  firft  twenty-eight  volumes  of  his  Hiftory;  but  only 
to  diftinguifh  thofe  animals  which,  from  time  immemorial,  were  bred 
in  thofe  countries,  from  thofe  others  which  were  afterwards  tranfported 
there  from  Europe  : we  fhall  therefore  call  the  latter  European , the 
former  American . 

The  firft  ground  of  difparagement  to  America,  with  the  count  de 
Buffon,  is  the  finali'  number  of  its  quadrupeds,  compared  with  thofe  of 
the  old  continent.  He  reckons  two  hundred  fpecies  of  quadrupeds 
hitherto  difcovered  over  all  the  globe,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
thirty  belong  to  the  old  continent,  and  only  feventy  to  the  new  world. 

And 
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DISSERT.  And  if  we  take  from  this  number  the  fpecies  which  are  common  to 
both  continents,  we  fhali  hardly  find,  he  fays,  forty  fpecies  of  quadru- 
peds properly  American.  From  thefe  premifes  he  infers  that  in  Ame- 
rica there  has  been  a great  fcarcity  of  matter  ( a ). 

But  why  would  he  take  from  the  feventy  fpecies  of  quadrupeds 
America  has,  thofe  thirty  which  are  common  to  both  continents,  as 
they,  from  their  very  ancient  habitation  in  thofe  countries,  are  as 
much  American  as  the  others  ? Belides,  if  thofe  animals,  which  he  calls 
properly  American,  had  been  created  originally  in  America,  with 
greater  (hew  of  probability  he  might  have  affirmed  the  fuppofed  fcarcity 
of  matter  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  all  beafts  having  been  Afiatic 
in  their  origin,  as  he  himfelf  confeffes,  we  do  not  fee  his  grounds  for 
drawing  fuch  a conclufion.  “ Every  animal,”  fiiys  Buffon,  “ when 
abandoned  to  its  own  inftindt,  feeks  a zone  and  a region  adapted  to 
its  nature  (/>].”  Hence  the  caufe  of  the  finali  number  of  fpecies  of 
quadrupeds  in  America  ; becaufe,  upon  fuppofition  that  animals  after 
the  deluge,  when  abandoned  to  their  own  inftindt,  fought  a zone  and  a 
region  fuitable  to  their  natures,  and  found  it  in  the  countries  of  the 
old  continent,  they  had  no  occafion  to  make  fo  long  a journey  as  to 
America  : if  the  animals,  inftead  of  being  faved  on  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  had  been  colledted  on  the  American  Alps,  by  the  fame  way 
of  reafoning  the  number  of  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  in  the  old  continent 
would  have  been  lefs,  and  the  American  philofopher  would  have  been 
liable  to  cenfure,  who,  from  fuch  an  incident,  would  have  endeavoured 
to  infer  the  prodigious  fcarcity  of  matter,  and  barren  niggard  Iky  of 
that  which  we  call  the  old  continent. 

But  although  all  thofe  quadrupeds  were  actually  original  in  America, 
we  ought  not  from  thence  to  infer  the  fuppofed  fcarcity  of  matter, 
becaufe  a country  cannot  be  faid  to  have  a fcarcity  of  matter  which 
has  the  number  of  fpecies  of  its  quadrupeds  proportioned  to  its  extent. 
The  extent  of  America  is  the  third  part  of  the  whole  earth,  therefore 
it  cannot  be  faid  that  there  is  a fcarcity  of  matter  there,  when  it  has 
a third  part  of  all  the  fpecies  of  quadrupeds.  The  fpecies  of  quadru- 
peds, according  to  Buffon,  are  two  hundred,  of  which  America  has 

f 

(a)  Hift.  Nat.  tom.  sx'iii.  { b ) Ibid.  tom.  xxijr. 
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feventy,  which  is  fomething  more  than  a third  5 it  cannot  therefore  be  D1Sf^RI% 
faid  that  there  is  a fcarcity  of  matter  there.  v- — v — 

Hitherto  we  have  reafoned  on  the  fuppofition  that  what  Mr.  Buffon 
has  faid  was  true  with  refped  to  the  number  of  fpecies  of  quadru- 
peds ; but  who  is  certain  of  this,  as  the  real  diftinguifhing  character 
of  fpecies  has  not  yet  been  difcovered  ? Mr.  Buffon,  as  well  as  feve- 
ral  other  naturalifts  who  have  written  after  him,  believe,  that  the 
foie  indubitable  proof  of  the  fpecific  difference  of  two  animals,  fimilar 
,to  each  other  in  many  circumftances  and  properties  is,  that  of  the  male 
not  being  able  to  cover  the  female,  and  of  producing  by  means  of  ge- 
neration another  individual  that  is  fruitful  and  fimilar  to  themfelves. 

ÌBut  this  proof  of  diverti ty  of  fpecies,  befides  that  it  fails  in  fonie 
animals,  is,  with  refpeót  to  others,  very  difficult  to  be  determined.. 

To  fhew  the  incertainty  of  it,  let  us  put  an  afs  and  a mare  together, 
and  a maftiff  and  a greyhound  together,  two  breeds  of  dogs  extremely 
different.  From  this  laft  couple  is  bred  a dog,  which  partakes  of  maftiff 
and  greyhound  ; from  the  firft  is  produced  a mule,  which  partakes- 
alfo  of  the  afs  and  the  mare.  I wifh  to  know  why  the  a-fs  and  the 
mare  are  two  different  fpecies  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  maftiff  and 
the  greyhound  are  only  varieties  of  one  fpecies.  Becaufe  this  laft 
couple,  fays  Buffon,  generates  a fruitful  individual,  the  other  not. 

But  how?  Mr.  Buffon,  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  his  Hiftory,, 
freely  affirms,  that  the  mules  not  being  able  to  conceive  is  not  be- 
caufe they  are  abfolutely  impotent,  but  only  on  account  of  the  exceffive 
heat  and  extraordinary  convulfions  which  they  fuffer  in  coition.  Mr,. 

Bomare  (c),  after  having  cited  the  teftimony  of  Ariftotle,  who 
reports,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Animals,  that  in  his  time  the  mules  of 
Syria  fpringing  from  horfes  and  affes,  produced  young  mules  fimi- 
lar to  themfelves,  adds,  **  This  fatft,  related  by  a philofopher  fo 
worthy  of  faith,  proves  that  mules  are  animals  fpecifically  fruit- 
ful in  themfelves,  and  in  their  pofterityf ’ Similar,  cafes,  fhew- 
ing  the  fruitfulnefs  of  mules,  are  to  be  found  attefted  by  many 
authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  worthy  of  credit;  and  fome  cafes 

(x)  Di&ion.  d’  Hiiloire  Nat.  V.  Mulei. 
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DIS-ERT.  have  happened  of  this  kind  in  our  own  time  in  Mexico  {< d ).  There 
^ Iy.'_  is  no  other  diffimilarity -therefore  between  thofe  two  pair  of  qua- 
drupeds, except  that  the  births  of  the  bitches  generated  by  that 
couple  of  dogs  are  more  frequent  than  thofe  of  the  mules. 

Befides,  who  has  informed  Mr.  Buffon,  that  the  Gibbon  and  Ma- 
goto,  the  Mammon  and  Pappion  (four  forts  of  apes),  do  not  copulate 
together,  and  produce  a fruitful  individual  ? The  author  has  not 
made  any  experiment  of  it,  nor  cited  any  other  naturali!!  who  had  ; 
and  notwithftanding  he  decides  that  all  the  above  mentioned  quadru- 
peds are  fo  many  different  fpecies.  The  diftindtion  of  the  fpecies  of 
quadrupeds  adopted  by  him  is  therefore  very  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain, and  we  cannot  know  whether  certain  quadrupeds,  which  he  rec- 
kons different  fpecies,  are  not  one  fingle  fpecies  ; and  on  the  contrary, 
if  others  which  he  believes  to  be  one  fpecies,  may  not  be  fpecifically 
different. 

I 

But  leaving  this  afide,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  caufe  a great  diffi- 
dence of  the  divifion  which  Mr.  Buffon  has  made  of  quadrupeds,  to 
perceive  the  contradictions  which  appear  in  this  and  the  other  parts  of 
his  hiftory,  though  in  other  refpedts  it  is  extremely  valuable.  In  the  dif- 
courfe  which  he  gives  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume,  on  the  Degeneracy  of 
Animals,  he  affirms,  that  if  we  are  to  enumerate  the  quadrupeds  proper 
to  the  new  continent,  we  ffiall  find  fifty  different  fpecies  3 and  in  the 
enumeration  which  he  makes  of  the  quadrupeds  of  both  continents, 
he  fays,  that  thofe  of  America  hardly  make  forty  fpecies.  In  the 
above  enumeration  he  reckons  the  tame  goat,  the  fhamois  goat, 
and  wild  goat,  three  different  fpecies  ; and  in  voi.  xxiv.  treating  of 
thofe  animals,  he  fays,  that  thofe  three  quadrupeds,  and  the  other  fix 
or  feven  fpecies  of  goats  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names, 
are  all  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  So  that  we  ought  to  abate  the 
eight  or  nine  fpecies  from  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  which  he  num- 
bers in  the  old  continent.  In  the  above  mentioned  enumeration  he 
counts  the  dog,  the  moufe,  and  marmotte  ; and  adds,  that  no  one  of 

(J)  Amongft  others  worthy  of  mention  arc  the  repeated  births  of  a mule  got  by  an  afs 
and  a mare,  on  the  farm  called  For  eft  of  Zurita,  near  to  the  city  of  Lagos,  thr  property  of 
D.  F.  G.  Rubalcaba.  This  mule  conceived  by  an  afs,  and  brought  forth  a mule  in  1 762,  and 
another  in  1763. 
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thofe  quadrupeds  was  in.  America  ; but  treating  afterwards  of  the  ani-  dissert. 
mais  common  to  both  continents,  he  fays,  that  the  marmots  and  I 
mice  are  common  to  each  continent,  although  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
if  fuch  American  quadrupeds  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the 
old  continent  ; and  in  voi.  xvi.  he  affirms,  that  mice  were  carried  to 
America  in  European  veffiels.  With  refpeót  to  dogs,  which,  in  the 
above  enumeration,  he  denies  to  America,  he  grants  them  to  it  in 
voi.  xxx.  for  he  affirms  that  the  Xoloitzcuintli,  the  Itzcuintepotzotli , 
and  Tec  hie  hi,  were  three  different  breeds  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  dogs 
with  thofe  of  the  old  continent.  This  {ketch  is  fufficient  to  fhew 
that  Mr.  Buffon,  notwithftanding  his  great  genius  and  great  diligence, 
fometimes  forgets  what  he  has  written. 

Amongft  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  of  the  old 
continent,  he  enumerates  feven  fpecies  of  bats  common  in  France  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  five  of  which,  that  were  hitherto  unknown 
and  confounded  with  others,  were  lately  difeovered  and  diftinguifhed  by 
Mr.  Daubenton,  as  he  affirms  in  voi.  xvi  of  his  Hiftory.  If  then  in  learn- 
ed F ranee,  where  fo  many  centuries  have  been  paffed  in  the  ftudy  of  natural 
hiftory,  five  fpecies  of  bats  were  hitherto  unknown,  what  wonder  is  it 
that  in  the  vaft  regions  of  America,  where  no  fuch  able  naturalifts  have 
gone  yet,  and  where  but  lately  that  ftudy  has  been  in  elteem,  fhould 
remain  many  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  Itili  unknown  ? We  do  not  doubt 
that  if  there  had  been  fome  Buffons  and  Daubentons  in  the  new  world, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  have  counted  a few  more  quadrupeds 
than  he  numbers  from  Paris,  where  he  cannot  be  informed  refpebting 
American  animals,  as  he  is  about  thofe  which  are  European.  We  feel 
extreme  regret  that  a philofopher  fo  celebrated,  fo  ingenious,  fo 
learned,  and  fo  eloquent,  who  has  endeavoured  to  write  of  all  the  qua- 
drupeds of  the  world,  diftinguifhes  their  fpecies,  families,  and  breeds, 
deferibes  their  character,  difpolition,  and  manners,  numbers  their 
teeth,  and  even  meafures  their  tails,  fhould  at  the  fame  time  fhew 
himfelf  ignorant  of  the  moft  common  animals  of  Mexico.  What  qua- 
druped is  more  common  or  more  known  in  Mexico  than  the  coyote  ? 

All  the  hiftorians  of  that  kingdom  make  mention  of  it,  and  Hernandez 
gives  an  exadl  and  minute  defeription  of  it  in  his  Hiftory;  which  is 
moft  frequently  cited  by  Buffon;  yet  this  author  makes  not  the  leali: 

Vol.  II.  Go  mention 
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I)ISiyRT*  mention  ^ under  that  or  any  other  name  ( e ).  Who  does  not  know 
u— v— ^ that  the  rabbit  was  a quadruped  exceffively  common  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  under  the  name  of  Tochtli  Ì That  the  figure 
of  it  was  one  of  the  four  characters  of  the  Mexican  years,  and  that  the 
hair  of  its  belly  was  woven  into  waiftcoats  for  the  ufe  of  the  nobles  in 
winter  ? Notwithftanding  Mr.  Buffon  will  make  the  rabbit  one 
of  thofe  quadrupeds  which  were  tranfported  from  Europe  to  America  ; 
but,  among  all  the  European  hiflorians  of  Mexico,  we  have  not  found 
one  who  thinks  fo  ; on  the  contrary,  allfuppofe,  that  it  has  from  time 
immemorial  inhabited  thofe  countries,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Mexicans,  as  often  as  they  read  this  lingular  anecdote,  muft  fmile  at  the 
count  de  Buffon. 

Hernandez  enumerates,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Quadrupeds,  four  Mexi- 
can animals  of  the  clafs  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  us  in  book  I.  of  this 
hiftory  : the  firffc,  the  Xoloitzcuintli , or  hairy  dog  ; the  fecond,  the 
Itzcuintepozoili,  or  hunch -back  dog  ; the  third,  the  Techicbi,  or  eat- 
able little  dog  ; and  the  fourth,  the  cTepeitzcuintliy  or  little  mountain 
dog.  Thefe  four  very  different  fpecies  of  dogs  have  been  reduced  by 
the  count  de  Buffon  to  one  Angle  fpecies.  He  fays,  that  Hernandez 
was  deceived  in  what  he  wrote  of  the  Xoloitzcuintli , for  no  other 
author  makes  mention  of  it,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  believed  that 
that  quadruped  was  tranfported  there  from  Europe,  linee  Hernandez 
himfelf  affirms,  that  he  faw  it  firfl  in  Spain,  and  that  it  had  no  name 
in  Mexico,  as  Xoloitzcuintli  is  the  proper  name  of  the  wolf,  given  by 
Hernandez  to  that  other  quadruped  -,  that  all  thofe  dogs  were  known 
in  Mexico  by  the  generic  name  of  Alco ..  Here,  in  a few  words,  we 
have  a mafs  of  errors.  The  name  Alco>  or  Alleo , neither  is  Mexican, 
nor  ever  was  ufed  in  Mexico,  but  in  South  America.  That  of 
Xoloitzcuintli  is  not  the  name  of  the  wolf,  nor  do  we  know  that  it 
was  ever  called  fo  by  any  one  at  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  call  the 

(e)  The  animals  of  the  old  continent,  which  mod;  refemble  the  Cojote,  are  the  Chacal, 
the  Active,  and  the  lfatis  ; but  it  is  different  from  them.  The  Chacal  is  of  the  fize  of  a fox, 
the  Cojote  is  twice  as  large.  The  Cbacals  go  always  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  together  ; the 
Cojotes,  in  general,  alone.  The  Adive  is  itili  fmaller  and  weaker  than  the  Chacal.  The  lfatis 
is  peculiar  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  (huns  the  woods  ; but  the  Cojote  loves  the  woods,  and  inha- 
bits warm  and  temperate  countries. 
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wolf  Cuetlachtli , and  in  fome  places  where  they  do  not  fpeak  Mexican  dissert. 
properly,  they  call  it  Tecuani,  which  is  a generic  name  for  wild  t Iv> 
beafts.  It  is  evident  befides,  from  the  very  text  of  Hernandez,  which 
we  here  fubjoin  (j ),  that  neither  the  Xoloitzcuintli  was  tranfported 
from  Europe  to  Mexico,  nor  was  fuch  a name  given  to  it  by  Hernan- 
dez, but  that  it  was  the  name  by  which  the  Mexicans  themfelves  ufed 
to  call  it.  Hernandez  had  feen  that  quadruped  in  Spain,  becaufe  it 
had  been  tranfported  therefrom  Mexico,  as  he  mentions  himfelf,  where 
he  had  alfo  feen  in  the  gardens  of  Philip  II.  feveral  Mexican  plants. 

But  why  has  no  author  made  mention  of  the  Xoloitzcuintli  ? becaufe 
neither  before  nor  linee  his  time  has  any  one  undertaken  to  write  a hi  - 
flory  of  Mexican  quadrupeds  ; and  the  hiftorians  of  that  kingdom  have 

been  contented  to  mention  fome  of  the  commonefl  animals.  Moreover 

* 

every  wile  and  impartial  perfon  Ihould  necelfarily  give  more  credit 
to  Hernandez  in  the  Natural  Hiftoryof  Mexico,  as  he  employed  him- 
felf in  it  fo  many  years  by  order  of  king  Philip  II.  and  as  he  obferved 
with  his  own  eyes  the  animals  of  Mexico,  of  which  he  wrote  and  in- 
formed himfelf  from  the  fpeech  of  the  Mexicans  themfelves,  whofe 
language  he  learned,  than  to  the  count  de  Buffon,  who,  although  more 
ingenious  and  more  eloquent,  had  no  other  lights  concerning  Mexican 
animals  than  thofe  which  he  procured  from  the  works  of  Hernandez, 
or  from  the  relations  of  fome  other  author,  not  fo  deferving  of  credit 
as  that  learned  and  Ikilful  naturali!!:. 

The  count  de  Buffon  would  make  the  cTepelt%cuintli  of  Hernandez, 
the  glutton,  a quadruped  which  is  common  in  the  northern  countries 
of  both  continents  -,  but  whoever  will  compare  the  defeription  which 
the  count  de  Buffon  makes  of  the  glutton  with  that  which  Hernandez 
gives  of  the  ‘Te peitzcumtli,  will  immediately  difeern  the  moll  ftriking  dif- 
ference between  thofe  two  quadrupeds  (g).  The  glutton  is,  according  to 
the  count  de  Buffon,  a native  of  the  cold  countries  of  the  North,  the 
tepeitzcuintli,  of  the  torrid  zone  ; the  glutton  is,  according  to  count 

(f)  Pater  canes  notos  noftro  orbi  qui  omnes  pene  ab  Hifpanis  tianflati  ab  Indis  in  bis 
plagis  hodie  educantur,  tua  alia  offendas  genera,  quorum  primum  antequam  hue  me  confu- 
rem,  vidi  in  Patria,  caeteros  vero  neque  confpexeram  neque  adhuc  eo  delatos  puto.  Primus 
Xoloitzcuintli  vocatus  alios  corporis  vincit  magnitudine,  &cc.  Hern.  Hid.  Quadrup,  N,  Hifp, 
cap.  20. 

(g)  Buffon,  Hid.  Nat.  tom,  xxvii.  Hernandez,  Hid.  Quadrup.  N Hifp.  cap,  xxi. 
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dissert.  <je  Buffon  twice  as  large  as  the  badger.  The  tepeitzcuintli  is,  as 

— u Hernandez  fays,  parvi  canis  magnitudine  The  glutton  is  fo  named 

on  account  of  its  incredible  and  dreadful  voracity,  which  even  im- 
pels it  to  dig  up  dead  carcaffes  to  eat  them  ; Hernandez  fays 

nothing  of  any  fuch  quality  in  the  tepeitzcuintli,  and  he  certainly 

would  not  have  omitted  what  conftitutes  its  chief  character  : on  the 
contrary,  he  affirms  that  the  tepeitzcuintli  becomes  domeftic,  and 
feeds  upon  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  bread  foaked  in  hot  water  ; but  a 
bead:  fo  carnivorous  as  the  glutton  could  never  fupport  itfelf  on  fuch 
diet.  In  fhort,  to  omit  other  arguments  of  their  diveriity,  the 
fkin  of  the  glutton  is,  as  count  de  Buffon  fays,  as  valuable  as  that  of 
the  zibelline  (h)  ; but  we  do  not  know  that  the  Ikin  of  the  tepeitz- 
cuintli was  ever  efteemed  or  made  ufe  of. 

The  xoloitzcuintli  therefore  being  different  from  the  wolf  and  the 
tepeitzcuintli  from  the  glutton,  and  thofe  four  American  quadrupeds 
of  the  clafs  of  dogs,  being  very  different  from  each  other  in  fize,  in 
difpolition,  and  many  other  remarkable  circumftances,  notwithftanding 
that  they  couple  together,,  and  can  procreate  a third  individual,  which 
is  fruitful,  we  ought  to  conclude  that  they  are  four  different  fpecies  ; 
and  therefore  thefe  three  fpecies,  which  count  de  Buffon  has  unjuddy 
taken  from  America,  ought  to  be  reftored  to  it. 

We  fhould  never  finiffi  if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  miftakes 
of  this  author  refpedtingAmerican  quadrupeds  : but  merely  to  fhew 
that  the  number  of  feventy  fpecies  afcribed  by  him  to  America  is  not 
juft,  but  different,  and  even  contrary  to  what  he  has  written  in  the 
courfe  of  his  Hidory,  we  fhall  fubjoin  to  this  differtation  a lift  of 
American  quadrupeds  taken  from  that  hiftory,  to  which  we  filali  add 
the  quadrupeds  which  he  confounds  with  others  which  are  different, 
and  thofe  which  he  has  entirely  omitted  ; from  which  it  will  appear 
how  far  he  has  been  from  the  truth,  in  faying  that  in  America  there  has 
been  a prodigious  fcarcity  of  matter.  For  in  order  to  determine  fuch  a 
fcarcity,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  the  fpecies  are  few  in  number, 
but  it  would  be  neceffary  alfo  to  demon  Idrate  that  the  individuals  of 

(/j)  Bomare  fays,  that  the  fkin  of  the  glutton  is  more  valued  by  the  people  of  Kamtfchatka 
than  the  zibelline  ; and  that  in  Sweden  it  is  much  in  demand,  and  very  dear. 
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fuch  fpecies  are  alfo  few  in  number  ; for  if  the  individuals  of  the  DISSERT, 
feventy  fpecies  of  American  quadrupeds  are  more  numerous  than  thofe 
òf  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  fpecies  of  the  old  continent,  although 
the  nature  of  them  were  lefs  various,  Still  it  would  not  prove  a great- 
er fcarcity  of  matter.  It  would  be  neceffary,  befides,  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  fpecies  of  reptiles  and  birds  are  fewer,  and  alfo  the  individu- 
als lefs  numerous,  as  both  of  thefe  ferve  to  Shew  the  abundance  or  fcar- 
city of  matter  -,  but  no  one  is  fo  ignorant  of  the  country  of  America,  as 
to  need  to  be  informed  of  the  incredible  variety  and  furprifing  number  of 
American  birds.  We  Should  with  to  know  why  nature,  which  has  been 
fo  nigardly  of  quadrupeds  to  America,  as  count  de  Buffon  and  Mr.  de 
Paw  report,  has  been  fo  prodigal  of  birds  ? 

Thefe  authors,  not  contented  with  diminishing  the  fpecies  of  Ameri- 
can quadrupeds,  attempt  alfo  to  leffen  their  "Stature  : “ All  the  animals 
“ of  America,”  fays  count  de  Buffon  (/),  “ both  thofe  which  have 
“ been  tranfported  by  man,  fuch  as  horfes,  affes,  bulls.  Sheep,  goats, 

“ hogs,  dogs,  &c.  and  thofe  which  paffed  there  by  themfelves,  fuch 
“ as  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  alcos,  are  confiderably  Smaller  in 
lize  than  they  are  in  Europe  and  this,  he  adds,  is  the  cafe  with- 
out any  exception.  This  aStonifhing  effedt  he  afe  ribes  to  the  niggard 
Sky  of  America,  to  the  combination  of  the  elements,  and  other  natural 
caufes.  “ There  was  not,”  fays  Mr.  de  Paw,  “ one  large  animal 
“ under  the  torrid  zone  of  the  old  continent.  The  largett  quadruped 
“ amongft  the  natives  of  that  country  which  exifls  at  prefen t in  the  new 
“ world  between  the  tropics,  is  the  tapir,  which  is  about  the  Size  of 
a calf  (k).”  “ The  molt  corpulent  beaSt  of  the  new  continent,” 

fays  count  de  Buffon,  “ is  the  tapir,  which  is  about  the  Size  of  a 
“ fmall  mule  -,  and  next  to  it  the  cabiai,  which  is  about  the  Size  of 
“ a middling  hog.” 

We  have'  already  demonstrated,  in  the  preceding  Differtation,  that 
although  we  Should  grant  to  thofe  philofophers  the  fuppofed  fmallnefs 
of  American  quadrupeds,  nothing  could  from  thence  be  concluded 
againSt  the  land  or  climate  of  America  : as  according  to  the  princi- 
ples established  by  Mr.  de  Buffon  already  quoted  by  us,  die  larger 

(/)  Hilt.  Nat.  tom  xviii,  (£)  Recherch.  Pkilofoph.  part  iii.  led.  2. 
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kind  of  animals  are  peculiar  to  intemperate  climes,  and  the  fmaller 
kind  to  climes  which  are  mild  and  temperate  ; and  if  the  advan- 
tages of  climate  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  fize  of  quadrupeds, 
we  would  unqueftionably  fay,  that  the  climate  of  Africa  and  the 
fouth  of  Afia  is  much  better  than  that  of  Europe.  But  if  in 
America,  when  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Europeans,  there  were 
no  elephants,  rhiinocerofles,  fea-horfes,  camels,  &c.  they  were  how- 
ever once  there,  if  we  give  credit  to  de  Paw,  Sloane,  Du  Pratz, 
Lignay,  and  feveral  other  authors,  who  affirm  the  ancient  exif- 
tence  of  thefe  great  quadrupeds  in  America,  founded  on  the  dif- 
covery  of  bones,  and  entire  fkeletons  of  immenfe  fize,  which  were  dug 
up  in  different  places  of  the  new  world  ; likewife,  if  we  believe  what 
count  de  Buffon  has  written  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  his  Hiftory, 
there  was  formerly  an  animal  feven  times  larger  than  the  elephant, 
called  by  Mr.  Muller  the  Mammout  (/)  ; but  in  Europe  there  never 
was,  nor  can  there  be,  any  quadruped  of  fuch  a fize.  There  were 
no  horfes,  affes,  or  bulls  (m)  in  America  until  they  were  trans- 
ported there  from  Europe  ; but  neither  were  thefe  in  Europe  until 
they  were  tranfported  there,  or  brought  from  Afia.  All  animals 
drew  their  origin  from  Afia,  and  thence  fpread  through  other  conn- 
tries  ; the  neighbourhood  of  Europe,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Afia- 
tics  with  the  Europeans,  facilitated  the  paffage  of  thefe  animals  into 
Europe;  and  with  thefe  alio  were  introduced  there  fonie  cuffoms  and 
inventions  ufeful  to  life,  of  which  the  Americans  were  deprived,  on  ac- 
count of  their  diftance  from  thofe  countries,  and  the  want  of  commerce. 

When  count  de  Buffon  affirmed,  that  the  largeff  quadruped  of  the 
new  world  was  the  tapir,  and  the  next  the  cabiai,  he  had  entirely  lofi: 
memory  of  the  morfe,  fea-calves,  bufflers,  rein-deer,  alcos,  bears,  and 


(I)  According  to  the  account  given  by  Muller  of  this  quadruped,  it  fhould  be  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  five  in  height.  The  count  de 
Buffon  l'peaks  thus  of  it  in  volume  xvi.  “ The  monftrous  whole  enormous  bones 

<>  we  have  frequently  con  fide  red,  and  which  wehave  conceived  to  be  at  leali  fix  times  larger  than 
“ thole  of  the  biggeft  elephant,  exills  no  more.”  In  volume  xxii.  he  fays,  that  he  is  affin  ed 
that  thofe  immenle  bones  have  belonged  to  elephants  feven  or  eight  times  larger  than  the  one 
wliofe  lkelcton  he  had  examined  in  the  royal  muleum  of  Paris  : but  in  his  new  work  entitled 
Epoche s de  la  Nature,  he  again  affirms  the  former  exifience  of  that  enormous  quadruped  in 
America.  . 

l»i)  When  we  fay  there  were  no  bulls  in  America,  we  allude  only  to  the  common  fpecies 
employed  in  agriculture  ; for  there  were  hifontes  ; which  the  count  de  Buffon  fometimes  thinks 
to  be  the  common  fpecies  ; at  other  times  he  is  doubtful  of  it. 
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others.  He  himfelf  confeffes  ( n ) that  the  fea-calf  feen  by  lord  dissert-. 
Anfon  and  Rogers  in  America,  and  by  them  called  the  fea-lion,  was  l-- 
incomparably  larger  than  all  the  fea-calves  of  the  old  world.  Who 
would  compare  the  cabiai,  which  is  not  larger  than  a middling  hog, 
with  the  bufflers  and  alcos  ? The  bufflers  are  equal  in  general  to  the 
common  bulls  of  Europe,  and  often  exceed  them  in  fize.  Let  us  at- 
tend to  the  defcription  which  Bomare  makes  of  one  of  thefe  quadru- 
peds tranfported  from  Louifiana  to  France,  and  meafured  exactly  by 
that  naturaliff  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1769  (0).  There  was  an  immenfe 
multitude  of  thefe  large  quadrupeds  in  the  temperate  zone  of  North 
America.  The  alcos  of  New  Mexico  are  of  the  fize  of  a horfe. 

There  was  a gentleman  in  the  city  of  Zacatecas,  who  made  ufe  of 
them  for  his  chariot  in  dead  of  horfes,  according  to  the  tedimony  of 
Betancourt  ; and  fometimes  they  have  been  feat  as  prefents  to  the 
king  of  Spain. 

The  univerfal  pofition  of  the  count  de  Buffon,  that  all  the  quad- 
rupeds common  to  both  continents  are  fmaller  in  America  without  any 
exception,  has  been  proved  falfe  by  feveral  European  authors  who 
have  feen  thefe  animals  ; and  even  by  count  de  Buffon  himfelf,  in 
other  places  of  his  Pliftory.  Dr.  Hernandez  fays  of  the  meztli,  or 
American  lion,  that  it  is  larger  than  the  lion  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
the  old  continent.  Of  the  tyger  he  affirms  the  fame  (p).  Neither 
the  count  de  Buffon,  nor  Mr.  de  Paw  have  a juft  idea  of  this  wild 
animal.  We  faw  one  a few  hours  after  it  was  killed  by  nine  ffiots  : 
but  it  was  much  larger  in  fize  than  we  are  made  to  believe  by  Mr. 

Buffon.  Thofe  authors,  lince  they  do  not  truft  the  accounts  of 
Spaniards,  ought  at  lead  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Condamine,  the  learn- 
ed and  impartial  French  author,  who  fays  that  the  tygers  feen  by  him 
in  the  hot  countries  of  the  new  world  did  not  appear  to  him  to  differ 

(/;)  Hilt.  Nat.  tom.  xxvii. 

( 0 ) Diction.  d’Hift.  Nat.  V.  Bifon.  Bomare  calls  that  American  animal  on  account  of  its-, 
great  fize  the  cololfal  quadruped  ; he  fays  that  its  length  from  its  fnout  to  the  beginning  of 
its  tail  meafured  by  its  flanks  was  nine  feet  and  two  inches  ; its  height  from  the  fummit  of  its 
back  to  its  hoof,  five  feet  and  four  inches  ; its  thicknefs  meafured  over  the  hunch  of  its  b ick 
ten  feet  in  circumference.  He  adds  that  he  underflood  from  the  owner  of  that  animal,  that 
the  females  were  flill  larger. 

{p)  Vulgaris  eft  huic  orbi  tygris,  fed  noftrate  major.  Hift.  Quad.N.  Hilp.  cap.  x,. 
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from  the  African  tygers,  neither  in  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  nor 
in  their  fize.  Of  the  Mexican  wolf  Hernandez  fays,  that  in  figure, 
colour,  and  difpofition,  as  well  as  in  fize  it  refembles  the  European 
wolf,  except  that  it  has  a larger  head(y).  The  fame  thing  he  af- 
firms of  the  common  deer,  and  Oviedo  alfo  of  both  the  common  and 
other  deer.  The  count  de  Buffon,  notwithffanding  the  univerfali.ty  of 
the  pofition  which  he  has  laid  down  without  any  exception , concerning 
the  fmaller  fize  of  American  quadrupeds,  treating,  in  volume  xxix. 
of  the  degeneracy  of  animals,  he  fays,  that  deer  are  among  the 
quadrupeds  common  to  both  continents  thofe  alone  which  are  more 
large  and  ftrong  in  the  new  than  they  are  in  the  old  world  ; and  fpeak- 
ing,  in  volume  xvii.  of  the  lodra  of  Canada,  he  confeffes  that  they 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  Europe  ; and  the  fame  thing  he  fays  of  the 
American  beaver  : although  he  allowed  no  exception  to  his  prin- 
ciple, he  Hill  admits  thofe  of  the  deer,  lodra,  beavers,  and  fea- 
calves.  If  to  thefe  we  add  the  tygers,  the  lions  without  hair,  and 
the  flag,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Hernandez  and  Oviedo,  we 
fhall  find  at  lead;  eight  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  common  to  both  conti- 
nents which  are  larger  of  their  kind  in  the  new  than  they  are  in  the 
old  world.  To  thofe  above  mentioned  we  ought  alfo  to  add  thofe 
quadrupeds  which  are  equally  large  in  both  continents  ; as  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  former  demonftrate  the  fallity  of  fuch  a general  prin- 
ciple. Hernandez  affirms,  that  the  Mexican  wolf  is  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  European.  Count  de  Buffon  fays,  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  them,  except  that  the  Mexican  wolf  has  a finer  fkin, 
aifd  five  toes  in  its  fore  feet,  and  four  in  its  hind  feet.  With  refpedl 
to  bears,  there  are  at  prefent  many  perfons  in  Europe  who  have  feen 
the  bears  of  Mexico  and  thofe  of  the  Alps.  We  do  not  believe  that 
among  all  of  thefe  witneffes  there  will  be  found  one  who  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  European  bears  are  the  larger  of  the  two.  For 
ourfelves  at  lead;  we  can  declare,  that  all  thofe  we  have  feen  in  Mexi- 
co appeared  to  be  larger  than  thofe  which  we  have  feen  in  Italy  (r). 

( q ) Forma,  colore,  moribus,  ac  mole  corporis  Lupo  Noftrati  iìmilis  cft  Cuetlachili , atqueadeo 
ejus,  ut  mihi  videtur,  fpeciei,  fed  ampliore  capiti.  Ibid.  cap.  xxiii. 

(r)  The  count  de  Buffon  diftinguifhcs  the  fpecies  of  black  from  that  of  brown  bears,  and 
affirms  that  the  black  bears  are  not  at.  all  ferocious  ; but  the  Mexican  bears,  which  are  all 
black’,  are  extremely  lierce,  as  is  notorious  in  Mexico,  of  which  alfo  we  can  bear  teftimony. 
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It  is  therefore  no  juft  affertion  that  all  the  animals  of  the  new  dissert. 
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world  are  without  exception  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  old.  The  u C.  _j 
count  de  Buffon  fpoke  at  random  when  he  affirmed  in  another  place 
that  the  animals  were  all  much  fmaller,  and  that  nature  had  in  the 
new  world  made  ufe  of  a different  fcale  of  dimensions  {u).  It  is  eafy 
alfo  to  demonstrate  the  miflake  of  Mr.  de  Paw,  when  he  fays  that 
all  the  quadrupeds  of  America  are  a Sixth  lefs  than  their  correspon- 
dents in  the  old  continent.  The  Tuza  of  Mexico  is  analogous  to  the 
European  mole,  but  is  larger  according  to  what  count  de  Buffon  fays. 

That  Mexican  quadruped  called  by  count  de  Buffon  coquallìne , and 
by  us  tlalmototti , is  analogous  to  the  European  fquirrel,  and  yet  according 
to  the  fame  author  is  of  twice  its  fize.  The  cojote,  analagous  to  the 
chacal,  is  of  twice  its  Size.  The  llama,  or  ram  of  Peru,  analogous 
to  the  European  ram,  is  beyond  comparifon  larger,  &c.  But  thofe 
philofophers  are  fo  eager  to  depreciate  and  undervalue  its  animals,  that 
they  even  find  fubjedt  for  cenfure  in  their  tails,  in  their  feet,  and 
in  their  teeth.  “ Not  only,”  fays  count  de  Buffon,  “ has  their 
“ been  a Scarcity  of  matter  in  the  new  continent,  but  likewife  the 
“ forms  of  its  animals  are  imperfedt,  and  appear  to  have  been  neg- 
“ ledted.  The  animals  of  South  America,  which  are  thofe  that 
“ properly  belong  to  the  new  continent,  are  almoft  all  deprived  of 
“ tufks,  horns,  and  tails  : their  Shape  is  extravagant,  theirlimbs  dif- 
“ proportionate,  and  ill  fet  ; and  fome  of  them,  like  the  ant-kiliers 
“ and  floths,  are  of  fo  miferable  a nature,  that  they  have  hardly  abi- 
“ lity  to  move,  and  to  eat.”  “ The  animals  native  to  the  new 
“ world,”  fays  Mr.  de  Paw,  “ are  in  general  of  an  ungraceful  form; 

“ fonie  of  them  fo  aukwardly  made,  that  thofe  who  firft  made  defigns 
t(  of  them  could  hardly  exprefs  their  characters.  It  has  been  obferved 
“ that  the  greater  part  of  them  want  the  tail,  and  have  a particular 
“ irregularity  in  their  feet.  This  is  remarkable  in  the  tapir,  the  ant- 
“ killer,  the  llama  of  Margraf,  in  the  Sloth,  and  the  cabeay . The  of- 
“ triches,  which  in  our  continent  have  not  more  than  two  toes, 
it  united  by  a membrane,  all  have  four  in  America,  and  thofe  fepa- 
« rated.” 
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Such  a mode  of  reafoning  is  rather  a cenfure  of  the  condudt  of  pro- 
vidence than  of  the  clime  of  America,  and  not  unlike  the  fceptical  opi- 
nions attributed  to  king  Don  Alphonfo  the  Wife,  refpeóting  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  If  the  firft  individuals  of  thofe  ani- 
mals came  not  fo  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  but  the  clime  of 
America  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  fuppofed  irregularity,  whenever 
thofe  animals  fhould  be  tranfported  to  Europe  their  forms  would 
grow  perfedt,  and  their  difpofition  aud  inftindt  alfo  ; at  lead;  after 
ten  or  twelve  generations  thofe  miferable  animals  which  the  ma- 
lignant clime  of  America  has  deprived  of  their  tails,  their  horns,  and 
their  tufks,  would  recover  them  under  a more  benignant  clime.  No, 
thofe  philofophers  would  fay,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  eàfy  to  recover  from 
nature  what  is  loft,  as  to  loie  what  (he  has  given  ; fo  that  although 
thofe  poor  animals  would  not  in  the  old  continent  recover  their  tails, 
their  tulles,  or  their  horns,  ftill  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  climate 
of  America  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  lofing  them.  Be  it  fo.  At 
prefent,  however,  we  diali  not  treat  of  irregularities  which  confili;  in 
any  deficiency  but  of  thofe  where  there  is  an  excefs  of  matter.  We 
allude  at  prefent  to  the  oftriches,  which,  according  to  Mr.  de  Paw  (x), 
have  from  a vice  of  nature,  two  extraordinary  toes  in  each  of  their  feet  • 
but  that  we  may  not  quit  the  quadrupeds,  we  diali  mention  the 
Unau,  a fpecies  of  American  doth,  which  atnongft  other  of  its  irregu- 
larities, has  got  forty-fix  ribs.  “ The  number  of  forty-fix  ribs  in 
“ an  animal  of  fo  final!  a body,”  fays  Mr.  de  Buffon,  “ is  a kind  of 
“ error  or  excefs  of  nature  ; for  no  animal  even  among  the  largeft, 
“ or  ameng  thofe  which  have  the  longed:  body  in  proportion  to  their 
“ thicknefs,  has  fo  many.  The  elephant  has  not  more  than  forty,  the 
“ horfe  thirty-  fix,  the  badger  thirty,  the  dog  twenty-fix,  and  man 
“ twenty-four.”  If  the  firft  Unau  which  ever  was,  had  the  fame 
number  of  ribs  given  it  by  the  Creator  which  its  poderi ty  have  at 
prefent,  the  reafoning  held  by  Mr.  de  Buffon  is  a cenfure  of  Provi- 
dence; and  when  he  fays  that  that  excefiive  number  of  ribs  has  been 
an  error  of  nature,  he  means  an  error  of  Providence,  who  is  efficient 


(.v)  Mr.  de  Paw  is  deceived  with  regard  to  the  number  of  toes  of  the  oftrich  of  America,  for 
it  has  no  more  than  three  ; although  in  the  hinder  part  of  its  feet  it  has  a round  and  callous 
in  ching  which  ferves  in  place  of  a talon,  and  by  the  vulgar  is  thought  to  be  a toe. 
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nature.  We  are  certain  fuch  an  idea  is  far  from  the  elevated  mind  of  DISSERT. 

the  count  de  Buffon;  but  the  fpirit  of philofophy,  which  runs  through  * 

all  his  works,  leads  him  fometimes  into  rather  exceptionable  expref- 
fions  ( a ).  If,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  philofophers  believe,  that  the 
Unau  had  originally  a number  of  ribs  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  its 
body,  and  that  the  malignant  clime  of  America  did  increafe  them 
gradually  afterwards,  we  oughtto  believe,  that  if  that  fpecies  of  quadru- 
ped was  tranfported  to  the  old  continent,  and  was  bred  under  a more 
favouring  Iky,  it  would  at  laft  be  reftored  to  its  primitive  perfection. 

Let  the  experiment  be  made  ; let  two  or  three  males  of  this  ungrace- 
ful fpecie«,  and  as  many  females,  be  tranfported  there,  and  if,  after 
twenty  or  more  generations,  it  is  found  that  their  number  of  ribs  begins 
to  diminifh,  then  we  finali  acknowledge  that  the  land  of  America  is 
the  moft  unhappy,  and  its  climate  the  moil  baneful  in  all  the  world. 

If  it  happens  otherwife,  we  will  fay,  as  we  finali  henceforward  fay, 
that  the  logic  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  more  contemptible  than  that  qua- 
druped, and  that  their  reafoni ngs  are  mere  paralogifms.  In  other  re- 
fpeCts  it  is  truly  to  be  wondered  at  in  a country  where  there  has  been 
fuch  a fcarcity  of  matter,  that  nature  fhould  have  made  a tranf- 
greflion  by  an  excefs  of  it  in  the  ribs  of  iloths,  and  in  the  toes  of 
oftriches. 

But  to  fhew  that  thofe  philofophers,  while  exerting  themfelves  to 
fix  the  character  of  malignity  on  the  climate  of  the  new  world,  had 
totally  loft  recollection  of  the  miferies  of  their  own  continent  ; let  us 
afk  them  what  is  the  moft  miferable  animal  in  America,  they  will 
immediately  anfwer,  the  doth  ; becaufe  this  animal  is  the  moft  im- 
perfeCt  in  its  oganization,  the  moft  incapable  of  motion,  the  moft 
unprovided  with  arms  for  its  defence,  and  above  all,  that  it  appears  to 
have  lefs  lenfations  than  any  other  quadruped  ; an  animal,  truly  wretch- 
ed, condemned  by  nature  to  inactivity,  liftleifnefs,  famine,  and  melan- 
choly, by  which  it  continually  excites  the  compaffion  and  horror  of 

(«)  The  count  de  Buffon,  defirous  of  aligning  a reafon  why  man  refills  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate better  than  the  animals,  fays,  in  volume  xviii.  “ Man  is  altogether  the  work  of 
“ heaven,  the  animals  in  many  refpeCts  are  but  productions  of  the  earth.”  This  propofition 
appears  a little  too  bold  ; but  we  meet  with  many  itili  itronger  in  his  Epoches  de  la  Nature. 
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other  fpecies.  But  this  clafs  of  quadrupeds,  fo  famous  for  their  mif- 
ery,  is  common  to  both  continents.  Count  de  Buffon  will  not  believe  it, 
becaufe  it  does  not  fuit  his  fyflem,  and  fays,  that  if  any  floth  is  found 
in  Afia,  it  muft  have  been  tranfported  there  from  America  ; but 
whatever  he  may  fay,  it  is  certain,  from  the  attentions  of  Klein,  Lin- 
naeus, Briffon,  the  publifher  of  the  Cabinet  of  Seba,  and  above  them 
all  Vofmaer,  a learned  and  diligent  naturalifl  of  Holland  ( a ),  that 
the  Unau,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  floths,  is  an  Afiatic  animal.  The 
Unau  of  Bengal,  which  has  been  feen,  bred,  and  exactly  deferibed  by 
this  naturalifl,  cannot  have  been  tranfported  from  America  j for  no 
commerce  between  South  America  and  Afia  has  ever  fubfifted.  Be- 
fides,  the  Unau  of  Bengal  differs  from  that  of  America  : the  former 
has  five,  the  latter  only  two  toes  to  its  feet.  If  the  count  de  Buffon 
is  perfuaded  that  the  climate  of  Afia  could  increafe  the  number  of  toes 
of  the  American  quadruped,  we  would  then  fay  to  thofe  quadrupeds 
that  the  climate  of  the  old  continent  would  be  capable  of  refloring  the 
tails,  horns,  and  tufks,  of  which  the  pernicious  climate  of  America 
has  deprived  them.  Whoever  will  read  the  eloquent  defeription 
given  of  the  American  floth  by  the  count  de  Buffon,  and  compare  it 
with  that  given  by  Mr.  Vofmaer  of  the  floth  pentadadlylus  of  Ben- 
gal, will  foon  perceive  that  this  Afiatic  quadruped  is  as  miferable  as 
thofe  of  America. 

But  let  us  philofophically  examine  what  thofe  authors  fay  refpedting 
the  fuppofed  irregularity  of  thofe  quadrupeds.  Real  irregularity  in  ani- 
mals is  fome  difproportion  of  their  limbs,  or  Angularity  in  the  form, 
or  in  the  difpofitions  of  fonie  individuals  with  refpedt  to  the  generality 
of  their  fpecies,  not  that  which  is  obferved  in  a new  fpecies  com- 
pared with  one  which  is  known.  It  would  be  extremely  abfurd  to 
confider  the  techichi  an  irregular  animal,  becaufe  it  does  not  bark. 
This  is  an  American  quadruped,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  Eu- 
ropean dogs,  was  called  dog  by  the  Spaniards  : not  becaufe  it  was  of 
the  fame  fpecies  : and  from  thence  rofe  the  fable  propagated  by  not  a 
few  authors,  that  in  America  dogs  were  mute.  Wolves  are  extreme- 
ly; Defeription  dc  p! if  airs  Animati*.  A work  printed  at  Amfterdam. 
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ly  fimilar  to  dogs,  but  they  do  not  bark.  If  the  firft  Spaniards  who 
went  to  Mexico  had  not  feen  wolves  in  Europe,  when  they  faw  thofe 
of  Mexico  they  would  have  reported,  that  there  were  large  dogs  there 
which  could  not  be  tamed,  and  that  they  did  not  bark  but  howled. 
And  this  would  have  furnifhed  count  de  Buffon  and  Mr.  de  Paw 
with  a new  argument  to  prove  the  degeneracy  and  irregularity  of 
American  animals. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  de  Paw  concering  American  oftriches  has 
no  more  weight.  The  'T’ouyou  is  an  American  bird  fpecifically  dif- 
ferent from  the  oftrich  ; but  becaufe  it  is  large,  and  very  fimilar  to 
that  African  bird,  it  has  been  vulgarly  called  offrich.  This  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  Mr.  de  Paw  affirm  that  there  is  irregularity  in  thofe 
American  birds;  but  if  we  ffiould  allow  that  the  Touyou  is  truly  an 
oftrich  he  could  not  make  out  bis  poffiion.  He  would  make  us  be- 
lieve the  American  oftrich  irregular,  becaufe  inftead  of  having  only 
two  toes  united  by  a membrane  like  the  African,  it  has  four  feparate 
toes.  But  an  American  might  fay  that  the  African  oftrich  is  rather 
irregular,  becaufe  inftead  of  having  four  feparate  toes,  it  has  only 
two,  and  thofe  united  by  means  of  a membrane.  “ No,”  Mr.  de 
Paw  would  reply  in  rage,  “ it  is  not  fo  : the  irregularity  is  certainly 
“ in  your  oftriches,  becaufe  they  do  not  conform  with  thofe  of  the 
“ old  world  which  are  the  original  fpecies  ; nor  with  the  reprefentation 
“ which  the  moft  famous  naturalifts  of  Europe  have  left  us  of  fuch 
“ birds.”  “ Our  world,”  the  American  would  return,  “ which  you 
“ call  new,  becaufe  three  centuries  ago  it  was  not  difcovered  by  you, 
“ is  as  ancient  as  yours,  and  our  animals  are  cotemporary  with  yours. 
“ They  are  under  no  neceffity  of  conforming  with  your  animals,  nei- 
“ their  are  we  to  blame  that  the  fpecies  of  our  animals  have  been  un- 
“ known  to  your  naturalifts,  or  confounded  by  a fuperficial  know- 
“ ledge  of  them.  Therefore  either  your  oftriches  are  irregular  be- 
“ caufe  they  do  not  conform  with  ours  ; or  at  leaft  ours  ought  not 
“ to  be  called  irregular  becaufe  they  do  not  conform  with  yours. 

Until  you  demonftrate  to  us  by  inconteftible  proofs,  that  the  firft 
“ oftriches  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  with  only  two  toes 

(c)  In  Peru  the  oftrich  is  known  by  the  name  of  Suri, 
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“ united  by  a membrane,  you  will  never  perfuade  us  of  the  irregu- 
" larity  of  our  Touyou.”  This  mode  of  argument,  which  is  with- 
out doubt  unanfwerable,  is  fufficient  to  defeat  the  fyftems  adopted  by 
thofe  philofophers,  arifing  from  flight  and  indigefted  ideas,  and  ftrong 
prepofleflions  in  favour  of  the  old  continent. 

Thofe  philofophers  are  not  more  happy  in  their  difcourfes  on  the 
tails  of  quadrupeds  than  in  their  obfervations  on  the  feet  of  oftri- 
ches.  They  fay  diredtly,  and  without  any  regard  to  truth,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  quadrupeds  of  the  new  continent  are  totally  defti- 
tude  of  tails  ; which,  like  all  the  other  effects  obferved  by  them  in 
thofe  unfortunate  countries,  they  afcribe  to  the  mifery  of  the  American 
fky,  to  the  infancy  of  nature  in  that  part  of  the  world,  to  the  fatality  of 
the  climate,  and  other  combinations  of  the  elements.  Thus  thole 
celebrated  philofophers  of  this  enlightened  century  reafon.  But  there 
being,  according  to  count  de  Buffon,  feventy  fpecies  of  American 
quadrupeds,  it  would  be  neceflary  that  at  leali:  forty  of  them  were 
without  tails  in  order  to  verify  what  Mr.  de  Paw  has  faid,  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  deprived  of  this  member  ; and  many  more 
would  be  requifite  to  prove  true,  that  almoft  all  the  quadrupeds  were 
unfurnilhed  with  tails  as  count  de  Buffon  affirms.  However,  ani- 
mals of  this  defcription  in  America,  as  we  finali  prefently  find,  are 
only  fix  in  number,  therefore  the  propofition  is  a monftrous  hyper- 
bole, not  to  fay  an  idle  falfehood. 

It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  no  other  animals  were  known 
to  be  without  tails  but  man  and  the  ape.  If  fince  that  time  there 
had  been  no  other  animal  unfurnilhed  with  fuch  member  difcovered 
in  the  old  continent,  count  de  Buffon  and  M.  de  Paw  would  have 
been  right  in  taxing  the  American  quadrupeds  with  it  ; but  from  the 
Hiflory  of  count  de  Buffon  it  is  evident,  the  fpecies  without  tails  are 
more  numerous  in  the  old  continent  than  in  America.  Here  follows 
a lift  of  both,  extracted  from  the  Hiftory  of  count  de  Buffon. 


Quadrupeds  without  tails  in  the  old  continent. 

1.  Th z Pongo,  or  Orang  Outang,  or  Satyr  or  Man  of  the  Woods. 

2.  The  Pithccus,  or  Proper  Ape. 
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3.  The  Gibbon , another  fpecies  of  ape. 

4.  The  Cynocephalus , or  Magoto. 

5.  The  Turkilh  dog. 

6.  The  Tanrec  of  Madagafcar. 

7.  The  Loris  of  Ceylon. 

S.  The  Indian  Pig. 

9*  2*  Two  fpecies  of  great  bats  of  Alia. 

10.  The  Rougette)  r 0 

11 . The  golden  mole  of  Siberia, 

To  which  the  three  following  fhould  be  added  : 

12.  The  five-toed  floth  of  Bengal,  defcribed  by  Vofmaer. 

13.  The  Klipda , or  baftard  marmot,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

defcribed  by  Vofmaer. 

14.  The  Capiverd , or  Capivard  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  defcribed 

by  Bomare. 

In  Amer  i c a. 

1.  The  Unau  fpecies  of  doth. 

2.  The  Cabeay,  or  amphibious  hog. 

3.  The  Aperea  of  Bradi. 

4.  The  Indian  pig. 

5.  The  daino,  Pecary  or  Cojametl. 

6.  The  Tapeto. 
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Therefore  in  the  old  continent  there  are  at  lead  fourteen  fpecies  of 
quadrupeds  (d)  unfurnifhed  with  tails,  and  in  America  only  fix,  of 
which  we  might  except  the  two  lad,  as  they  are  uncertain  (<?).  In  all 
the  thirty  volumes  of  the  Hidory  of  Quadrupeds  of  count  de  Buffon, 

(d)  To  the  fourteen  fpecies  above  mentioned  we  might  add  the  Unau  Dydattylus  of  Ceylon, 
mentioned  by  feveral  authors,  and  the  Porte-mufc,  defcribed  by  Mr,  Aubenton  and  Bomare  ; 
but  we  omit  the  firfl,  becauie  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is  different  from  the  Loris  of  Buffon  ; 
we  pafs  the  fecond  alfo,  becaufe  it  may  have  fome  little  tail,  although  the  diligent  M.  d*  Au- 
benton did  not  find  it. 

( c ) The  Pecar  is  defcribed  by  Oviedo,  Hernandez,  and  Acofta,  under  the  names  Saino  and 
Cojametl  ; but  they  fay  nothing  of  its  want  of  a tail.  We  have  been  informed  by  accurate  and 
diflindi:  perfons,  who  have  feen  many  Pecars,  that  they  had  a tail,  although  it  was  finali. 
With  refpedt  to  the  Tapeto,  the  count  de  Buffon  believes  it  to  be  the  Cittì  of  Hernandez.  But 
all  Mexicans  know  that  the  Cittì  of  Hernandez  is  the  hare  of  Mexico,  and  we  are  certain  it. 
has  a tail  like  the  common  hare  of  Europe. 
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we  have  found  no  other  American  animal  without  a tail  except 
thofe  above  mentioned  : and  notwithftanding  he  ventured  to  affirm  that 
in  the  new  world  almoft  all  the  animals  were  deprived  of  tails  ; it 
appears  from  hence  that  fuch  univerfal  propofitions  are  as  eafily  offered 
as  they  are  difficult  of  proof. 

If  the  clime  of  America  is  fo  pernicious  to  the  tails  of  animals,  how 
comes  it  that  while  four  fpecies  of  apes  of  the  old  continent  are  depri- 
ved of  fuch  a member,  namely,  the  Pongo , the  Pithecus , th z Gibbon,  and 
the  Cynocephalus , all  the  fpecies  of  apes  of  the  new  world  have  them,  and 
fome,  fuch  as  the  Said,  have  tails  fo  long  that  they  are  twice  the  length 
of  their  bodies  -,  why  do  fquirrels,  Coqnallines , ant-killers,  and  other 
fuch  quadrupeds,  abound  in  America,  which  are  furniffied  with  fuch 
enormous  tails  in  proportion  to  their  bodies  ? Why  has  the  marmot 
of  Canada,  although  it  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  of  the  Alps, 
a larger  tail,  as  count  de  Buffon  himfelf  confeffes  ? Why  have  the  deer 
of  America,  although  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  a longer 
tail,  as  the  fame  author  affirms  (f)  ? If  the  climate  of  America  was 
ever  poffeffed  of  fome  principle  deftrudtive  to  tails  of  animals,  thofe 
which  Columbus  tranfported  therefrom  Europe,  and  the  Canary  Hies, 
in  1493,  would  have  by  this  time  loft  all  tail,  particularly  hogs,  which 
carried  fuch  ffiort  tails  there,  or  at  lead;  they  would  have  been  remark- 
ably fhortened  after  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ; but  among 
all  the  Europeans  who  have  feen  the  fheep,  horfes,  oxen,  6cc.  bred  in 
America,  and  thofe  which  were  bred  at  the  fame  time  in  Europe,  there 
has  not  been  one  writer  who  could  find  any  difference  between  the 
tails  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

This  fame  argument  is  equally  valid  againft  what  count  de  Buffon 
fays  upon  the  want  of  horns,  and  tufks  in  the  greater  part  of  American 
quadrupeds,  as  the  oxen,  the  fheep,  and  goats,  preferve  without  change 
their  horns,  the  dogs  and  hogs  their  teeth,  and  the  cats  their  nails,  as 
all  thofe  who  have  feen  and  compared  them  with  thofe  of  Europe  can 
teftify.  If  the  clime  of  America  was  fo  deftru&ive  to  the  teeth  and 
horns  of  animals,  a number  of  them  would  have  been  loft,  at  lead:  by 
the  pofterity  of  thofe  quadrupeds  of  Europe,  which  were  tranfported 


(/)  Hift.  Nat.  tom.  xviiH 
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there  almoft  three  centuries  ago,  and  much  more  the  generations  of 
wolves,  bears,  and  other  fimilar  quadrupeds,  which  pafi'ed  there  from 
Afia,  perhaps  in  the  firft  century  after  the  deluge.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  temperate  zone  of  Europe  is  more  propitious  to  the  teeth  of  animals 
than  the  torrid  zone  of  the  new  world,  why  did  nature  give  to  the 
latter,  and  not  to  the  former,  the  tapir  and  crocodile,  which  in  num- 
ber, fize,  and  fharpnefs  of  their  teeth,  exceed  all  the  quadrupeds  and 
reptiles  of  Europe  ? 

Laftly,  If  there  are  fome  animals  in  America  without  horns,  with- 
out teeth  (g),  and  without  tails,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  climate  or 
niggard  Iky  of  America,  or  any  imaginary  combination  of  the  elements, 
but  becaufe  the  Creator,  whofe  works  and  whofe  counfels  we  Ihould 
humbly  revere,  chofe  it  fo,  that  fuch  variety  might  ferve  to  embellifti 
the  univerfe,  « and  make  his  wifdom  and  his  power  more  confpiduous. 
What  gives  beauty  to  fome  animals  would  render  others  deformed.  It  is 
perfection  in  a horfe  to  have  a large  tail,  in  the  flag  to  have  a fmall 
one,  and  in  the  Pongo  to  have  none  at  all. 

With  refpedt  to  what  our  philofophers  fay  of  the  uglinefs  of  the  ani- 
mals of  America,  it  is  true,  that  among  fo  many,  there  are  fome  whofe 
forms  do  not  correfpond  with  the  ideas  which  we  entertain  of  the 
beauty  of  beafts  -,  but  who  has  affured  us,  that  our  ideas  are  juft,  and 
not  imperfeCl,  and  occafioned  by  the  narrownefs  of  our  minds  ? And 
how  many  animals  could  v/e  not  find  in  the  old  continent  Etili  world 
formed  than  any  beali  of  America  ? What  quadruped  is  there  in 
America  which  can  be  compared,  in  the  deformity  and  difproportion, 
of  its  limbs  with  the  elephant,  called  by  the  count  de  Buffon  a trion- 
far of  matter  (-6)  ? Its  vaft  mafs  of  flelh,  higher  than  it  is  long,  its 

(g)  Among  all  the  quadrupeds  of  the  new  world,  the  ant-killers  alone  are  deftitute  of  teeth, 
like  the  Pangolino  and  Patagino  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  quadrupeds  are  covered  with  fcales 
in  'ead  of  hair.  All  thofe  quadrupeds  which  feed  on  nothing  but  ants  have  no  occalion  for 
teeth  ; but  they  are  furnifhed  by  the  Creator  with  a long  tongue,  with  which  they  can  dexter- 
oufly  lick  up  the  ants  and  Tvvallow  them. 

( h ) En  confiderant  cet  animal,  (lays  Bomare  of  the  elephant)  relativement  à l’idee,  qui 
nous  avons  de  la  juftefle  des  proportions,  il  femble  mal-proportioné  a caufe  de  fon  corps  gros 
et  court,  des  fes  jambes  roides  et  mal-formées,  des  fes  pieds  ronds  et  tortus,  de  fa  tòte  grolle, 
de  fes  petits  yeux  et  des  fesgrandes  oreilles  ; on  pourroit  diri  aulii  que  l’habit  dont  il  eft  couvert 
eft  encore  plus  mal  taille  et  plus  mal  fait.  Sa  trompe,  fes  defenles,  fes  pieds  le  rendent  aulii 
extraordinaire  que  la  grandeur  de  fa  taille. 
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difguftful  fkin  without  hair  and  furrowed  with  wrinkles  ; its  enor- 
mous trunk  inftead  of  a nofe;  its  long  teeth  placed  without  its  moft 
hideous  mouth,  and  turned  upwards,  contrary  to  what,  is  obferved  in 
other  animals,  in  order  to  increafe  the  deformity  of  its  face  ; its  vaft 
polygonous  ears  ; its  thick,  crooked,  and  proportionably  finali  legs  ; 
its  unformed  feet,  with  toes  fcarcely  diftinguilhed  ; and  laftly,  its 
diminutive  eyes  and  ridiculoufly  finali  tail  to  a body  fo  imtnenfe,  are  all 
circumftances  which  render  the  elephant  a moft  irregular  quadruped. 
We  challenge  our  philofophers  to  find  in  the  new  world  an  animal 
more  difproportioned,  or  whofe  form  is  more  ungraceful.  Similar 
reflections  arife  from  viewing  the  camel,  the  Macaco , of  which 
count  de  Buffon  fays  that  it  is  hideoitjly  deformed , and  more  fo  than  all 
other  animals  of  the  old  continent  j we  dare  not,  however,  blame  the 
clime  to  which  they  belong,  nor  cenfure  the  Supreme  Artificer  who 
formed  them. 

What  our  philofophers  fay  with  refpeft  to  the  fmaller  ferocity  of 
American  wild  beafts,  inftead  of  affifting  them  to  prove  the  malignity 
of  that  clime,  ferves  only  to  demonftrate  its  mildnefs  and  bounty. 
“ In  America,”  fays  count  de  Buffon,  “ where  the  air  and  the  land  are 
“ more  mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  the  tyger,  the  lion,  and  the  pan- 
“ ther  are  terrible  only  in  name  . . . They  have  degenerated,  if  fierce- 
“ nefs  joined  to  cruelty  made  their  nature  ; or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
“ perly,  they  have  only  fuffered  the  influence  of  the  climate.”  What 
more  can  be  defired  in  favour  of  the  climate  of  America  ? Why, 
therefore,  does  he  ever  adduce  the  fmaller  ferocity  of  American  animals 
as  an  argument  of  their  degeneracy  occafioned  by  the  malignity  of  that 
clime  ? If  the  climate  of  the  old  continent  fhould  be  efteemed  better 
than  that  of  the  new  world,  becaufe  under  the  former  the  wild  beafts  are 
found  more  terrible,  for  the  fame  reafon  the  climate  of  Africa  ought  to 
be  efteemed  incomparably  more  excellent  than  that  of  Europe.  This 
argument,  which  we  have  already  made  ufe  of,  might  be  carried  much 
farther  to  the  confufion  of  our  philofophers. 

But  thofe  authors  have  not  a juft  idea  of  American  animals.  It  is 
true  that  the  Miztli,  or  Mexican  lion,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the . 
celebrated  lions  of  Africa.  The  latter  fpecies  either  never  did  pafs 
into  the  new  world,  or  was  extirpated  by  man  -,  but  the  former  does 
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not  yield  to  thofe  of  its  fpecies,  or  the  lion  without  hair  of  the  old  DISSERT, 
continent,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Hernandez,  who  knew  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  Mexican  tyger,  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  royal  tyger  of  Africa,  as  that  is  of  no 
importance,  has  furprifing  ftrength  and  ferocity.  There  is  no  qua- 
druped, among  thofe  of  Europe  or  America,  which  can  be  oppofed 
to  it.  It  intrepidly  attacks  and  tears  men,  deer,  horfes,  bulls,  and 
even  the  molt  monftrous  crocodiles,  as  Acofta  affirms.  This  learned 
author  vaunts  both  its  intrepidity  and  fwiftnefs.  G.  de  Oviedo, 
who  had  travelled  through  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  was  not 
ignorant  of  natural  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  thofe  American  tygers,  fays, 

“ They  are  animals  very  ftrong  in  the  legs,  well  armed  with 
“ claws,  and  fo  terrible,  that,  in  my  judgment,  none  of  the  greateft 
“ royal  lions  can  rival  their  ftrength  and  ferocity.”  The  tyger  is  the 
terror  of  the  American  woods  ; it  is  not  poffible  to  tame  it  or  catch  it 
when  it  is  grown  up  : thofe  which  are  taken  when  young  are  not  to 
he  kept  without  danger,  unlefs  they  are  fhut  up  in  the  ftrongeft 
cages  of  wood  or  iron.  Such  is  the  character  of  thofe  animals  which 
are  called  cowardly  by  Mr.  de  Paw  and  other  authors,  who  were  un- 
able to  diftinguilh  the  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  with  lpotted  fkins. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  thofe  authors  fhew  themfelves  as  cre- 
dulous of  every  thing  they  find  written  concerning  the  fize,  ftrength, 
and  intrepidity  of  the  royal  tygers  of  the  old  continent,  as  they  are  ob- 
ftinate  in  denying  faith  to  what  eye-witneffes  fay  of  American  tygers. 

Count  de  Buffon  believes,  upon  the  atteftation  of  we  do  not  know  what 
author,  that  the  royal  tyger  is  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
and  five  in  height  ; that  it  will  engage  with  three  elephants,  kill  a buffa- 
loe,  and  drag  it  wherever  it  pleafes,  and  other  fimilar  abfurdities,  which 
can  only  gain  belief  from  thofe  who  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
old  continent.  If  fome  authors  deferving  of  faith  ftiould  relate  of  the 
American  tygers  a few  of  the  particulas  which  are  told  of  Afiatic  ty- 
gers they  would  be  confidered  as  idle  exaggerating  boafters  (z).  The 
account  which  Pliny  (/è)  gives  of  the  artifices  of  hunters  in  robbing  the 

(/)  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  the  little  credit  given  by  thefe  authors  to  the  teflimony  of 
Mr.  Candamine,  notvvithftanding  the  eileem  in  which  they  held  that  learned  mathamati- 
cian. 

U)  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  viii,  cap.  18. 
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tyger  of  its  young,  and  the  coolnefs  of  temper  with  which  it  carries  them 
of  again  one  by  one,  and  that  which  Bomare  relates  (/£)  of  the  combat 
in  the  year  1764,  in  Windfor  fored,  in  England,  between  the  flag  and  a 
tyger  brought  from  India  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  which  the 
flag  came  off  conqueror,  fhews  us  that  the  ferocity  of  thofe  Aiiatic 
wild  beads  is  not  fo  great  as  count  de  Buffon  and  Mr.  de  Paw  repre- 
fent  it. 

The  American  wolves  are  not  lefs  ftrong  nor  bold  than  thofe  of  the 
old  continent,  as  all  who  have  had  any  experience  of  them  both  know. 
Even  flags,  which  as  Pliny  fays,  are  very  tranquil  animals,  are  fo  daring 
in  Mexico,  that  they  frequently  attack  the  hunters  ; this  fadt  is  tedi- 
fied  by  flernandez,  and  is  notorious  in  that  kingdom  ; we  have  feen 
in  our  own  dwelling  the  vicious  nature  of  a dag,  which  had  be- 
come almod  domedic,  fhew  itfelf  mod  cruelly  upon  an  American  girl. 

But  let  the  American  quadrupeds  be  fmaller  in  fize,  more  ungrace- 
ful in  form,  and  more  pufillanimous  in  their  nature  ; let  us  grant  to 
thofe  philofophers  that  from  fuch  a pofition  the  happinefs  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  old  continent  is  to  be  deduced  ; they  will  not  dill  per- 
fuade  us,  that  it  is  a full  proof  and  a certain  argument  of  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  American  climate,  while  they  do  not  fhew  us  in  the  rep- 
tiles and  birds  of  America  (/)  the  fame  degeneracy  which  they 
fuppofe  in  quadrupeds.  Mr.  de  Paw  fays  of  American  crocodiles* 
whofe  ferocity  is  notorious,  that  it  appeats  from  the  obfervations  of 
Mr.  du  Pratz,  and  others,  that  they  have  not  the  fury  and  impetu- 
ofity  of  thofe  of  Africa.  But  Hernandez,  who  knew  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  found  no  difference  between  them  ( m ).  Acoda  fays, 
that  thofe  of  America  are  extremely  fierce,  but  flow;  but  this 
flownefs  is  not  in  a progreffive  line  forwards,  in  which  motion  they  are 

(i)  Bomare  Diftion.  d’Hiftorie  Nat.  V.  Tigre. 

(/)  The  count  de  Buffon  might  fay,  as  he  obferves  in  voi.  xviii.  that  we  ought  not  to. 
confider  the  birds  with  refpeft  to  climate  in  this  particular,  bccaufe  it  being  eafy  for  them  to 
pafs  from  one  climate  to  another,  it  would  be  almoft  impoifible  to  determine  which  belonged 
properly  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  But  as  the  caufe  of  the  paffage  of  birds  is  the  cold 
or  the  heat  of  the  feafons,  which  they  wifii  to  avoid,  on  this  account  the  American  birds 
have  no  occafion  to  leave  their  continent,  becaufe  there  they  have  countries  of  every  fort 
of  clime  to  (belter  themfelves  from  every  hurtful  feafon,  and  where  they  can  always  find 
their  food.  We  are  altogether  certain,  that  the  Mexican  birds  do  not  travel  to  the  old 
continent. 

(w)  Hern.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  ix.  cap.  3. 
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moffc  fwift  and  adive,  but  in  turning  only,  or  bending  from  one  fide 
to  another,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  crocodiles  of  Africa,  on  account  of 
the  inflexibility  of  their  vertebra.  Hernandez  affirms  that  the  Acu - 
etzpalin  or  Mexican  crocodile  flies  from  thofe  who  attack  it,  but  pur- 
fues  thofe  who  fly  from  it,  although  the  former  cafe  happens  more 
feldom  than  the  latter.  Pliny  fays  the  fame  thing  of  African  croco- 
diles ( n ).  In  fhort,  if  we  compare  what  Pliny  fays  of  the  latter  with 
what  Hernandez  fays  of  the  former,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  not 
even  a difference  of  fize  between  them(<?). 

With  regard  to  birds,  Mr.  de  Paw  makes  mention  only  of  oftri- 
ches,  and  that  fo  negligently  as  we  have  fhewn.  He  certainly  de- 
figned  to  be  filent  on  this  fubjed,  difcovering  that  on  this  fide  his 
caufe  was  loft,  for  whether  we  confider  number  or  variety  of  fpecies, 
intrepidity,  or  beauty  of  plumage,  and  excellence  of  fong,  the  old 
continent  cannot  be  compared  with  America  as  to  birds.  Of  their 
furprifing  multitude  we  have  already  fpoken.  The  fields,  the 
woods,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  even  inhabited  places  are  filled 
with  innumerable  fpecies.  Gemelli,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
world,  and  feen  the  beft  countries  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  de- 
clares that  there  is  not  a country  in  the  world  which  can  compare 
with  New  Spain  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  birds  (/>).  See  what 
is  faid  by  the  hiftorians  of  New  France,  Louifiana,  Brafil,  and  other 
countries  of  the  new  world,  on  this  fubjed. 

Of  the  ifrength  and  courage  of  American  birds  many  European 
authors  worthy  of  credit  make  mention.  Hernandez,  who  had  fo 
much  experience  of  birds  of  prey,  in  the  court  of  Philip  II.  king  of 
Spain,  at  the  time  when  hawking  was  moli  in  vogue,  and  had  obferv- 
ed  alfo  thofe  of  Mexico,  confefles  when  he  talks  of  the  Quauhtotli , 
or  Mexican  falcon,  that  all  the  birds  of  this,  clafs  are  better  and  more 
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(«)  Terribilis  hrec  contra  fugaces  bellua  eft,  fugax  contra  infequentes.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat., 
lib.  viii.  cap.  25. 

( 0 ) Pliny  fays  that  the  African  crocodile  is  often  more  than  eighteen  cubits,  or  twenty- 
feven  Roman  feet  in  length.  Hernandez  affirms  that  the  Mexican  crocodile  is  ufually  more 
than  feven  paces  long.  If  he  fpea'ks  of  Caftilian  paces,  they  make  almoft  twenty-eight  Roman 
feet  ; if  he  (peaks  of  Roman  paces,  they  will  make  thirty-five  feet,  fo  that  the  difference  is 
trifling,  or  if  there  is  any  it  is  in  favour  of  the  American  crocodile. 

(p)  dùlla  c tanta  la  vaghezza  e la  varietà  degli  uccelli  della  N.  Spagna  cho  non  v’e paefe  al 
tnottdo , the  ne  abita  pari . Giro  del  Mondo,  toni.  vi.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.. 
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courageous  in  New  Spain,  than  they  are  in  the  old  continent  (y).  On 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  Mexican  falcons  having  been  known 
and  acknowledged,  Charles  the  V.  ordered  that  every  year  fifty  hawks 
fhould  be  fent  to  him  from  New  Spain,  and  as  many  from  the  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola,  as  the  hiftorian  Herrera  attefts  j and  Acofta  relates, 
that  the  falcons  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  becaufe  they  were  much 
efteemed,  were  fent  in  prefents  to  the  grandees  of  Spain.  Acofta  alfo 
fays,  that  the  condors,  or  Mexican  vultures,  are  of  an  immenfe 
fize,  and  have  fo  much  ftrength,  that  they  not  only  tear  a ram,  but 
even  a calf  ; and  D.  A.  Ulloa  testifies,  that  a ftroke  of  their  wing 
will  knock  down  a man  (r) . Hernandez  fays,  that  the  ItzquauhtH , or 
royal  eagle  of  Mexico,  attacks  men,  and  even  the  fierceft  quadrupeds. 
If  the  climate  of  America  had  taken  from  the  quadrupeds  their 
ftrength  and  courage,  it  would  without  doubt  have  produced  the  fame 
effect  on  birds  : but  from  the  teftimony  of  the  above  mentioned  writ- 
ers, and  other  European  authors,  it  is  manifeft  that  they  are  not 
feeble  or  pufillanimous,  but  that  they  excel  thofe  of  the  old  continent 
in  intrepidity  and  ftrength. 

With  refpetft  to  the  beauty  of  birds,  thofe  authors  do  not  reflue  the 
fuperiority  to  America,  although  in  other  refpeóts  they  have  fo  eager- 
ly depreciated  the  new  world.  Whoever  would  form  to  himfelf  a 
competent  idea  of  them,  may  confult  Oviedo,  Hernandez,  Acofta, 
Ulloa,  and  other  European  authors,  who  have  ieen  the  birds  of  Ame- 
rica. In  New  Spain,  fays  Acofta,  there  is  a great  plenty  of  birds 
adorned  with  fuch  beautiful  plumage,  that  they  are  not  equalled  by 
any  in  Europe. 

It  is  true,  fay  many  European  authors,  that  American  birds  are  fu- 
perior  in  beauty  of  plumage,  but  not  in  excellence  of  fong,  in  which  they 
are  exceeded  by  thofe  of  Europe.  So  think  two  modern  Italians  (r)  : 

but 


(q)  Fateor  accipitrum  omne  genus  apud  hcinc  novam  Hifpaniam,  Jucatanicamve  provinciali* 
repertum  prreftantius  die  atque  animofius  vetcre  in  orbe  natis.  Hernandez  de  Avibus  N.  Hifp. 
«ap.  92. 

(r)  The  condor  is  fo  large  as  to  meafure  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings  when  extended.  Bomare  fays  it  is  common  to  both  continents  ; and  that  the  Swif* 
call  it  the  latmmcr-geycr  ; but  notwithflanding  this,  it  is  certain  that  no  bird  of  prey  has  been 
found  yet  on  the  old  continent  equal  in  fize  and  ftrength  to  the  condor  of  America. 

(s)  The  author  of  a certain  Diftcrtation  metaphyfical  and  political,  Sulla  Proportzione  dp 
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but  however  learned  they  are  in  certain  fpeculative  fubjeóts,  they  are  DISSERT* 
equally  ignorant  of  the  productions  of  America  : it  will  be  fufficient,  v 
in  order  to  confute  thofe  authors,  to  fubjoin  the  teftimony  of  Hernan- 
dez to  this  point  (t)  ; who,  after  having  heard  the  tinging  of  the  beft 
nightingales  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.  heard  for  many  years  the  cent - 
%ontli  or  polyglots,  the  cardinals  tigrets , the  cuitlaccochis,  and  other  in- 
numerable fpecies  of  vulgar  tinging  birds  in  Mexico  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, betides  the  nightingales,  caiderines  calandras,  and  others  com-  , 
mon  to  both  continents.  Among  the  tinging  birds  moil  efteemed  in 
Europe  the  nightingale  is  the  moti:  celebrated,  but  it  tings  ftill  better 
in  America,  according  to  the  affirmation  of  Mr.  Bornare.  The  night- 
ingale of  Louitiana  is,  he  fays,  the  fame  with  that  of  Europe  ; but 
it  is  more  tame  and  familiar,  and  tings  the  whole  year,  and  has  a 
more  varied  fong.  Thefe  are  three  confiderable  advantages  which  it 
potieties  over  the  European  bird.  But  although  there  were  not  in 
America  either  nightingales,  calandras,  or  any  one  of  thofe  birds  which 
are  efteemed  in  Europe  for  their  fong,  the  centzontli  or  polyglot  alone 
would  be  fufficient  to  excite  the  envy  of  any  country  in  the  world.  We 
are  free  to  declare  to  our  Anti-american  philofopiiers,  that  what  Her- 
nandez fays  of  the  excellence  of  the  polyglot  over  the  nightingale  is 
extremely  true,  and  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  many  Europeans  who 
have  been  in  Mexico,  and  alfo  of  many  Mexicans  who  have  been  in 
Europe.  Betides  the  tingular  fweetnefs  of  its  fong,  the  prodigious  va- 
riety of  its  notes,  and  its  agreeable  talent  in  counterfeiting  the  differ- 
ent tones  of  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  which  it  hears  [11)  ; it  is  lefs 


Talenti  e ilei  loro  Ufo , in  which  he  has  written  moftprepofterous  particulars  refpefiing  America, 
and  fhewn  himfelf  as  ignorant  as  a child  of  the  land,  the  climate,  the  animals  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  new  world.  The  other  is  the  author  of  Come  beautiful  Italian  fables  in  one  of 
which  an  American  bird  holds  a difeourfe  with  a nightingale. 

(t)  In  caveis  quibus  detinetur,  fuaviffimecantat  ; nec  eft  avis  ulla,  animalve  cujus  vocem  non 
reddat  luculentiffime  et  exquiffitilfime  semuletur.  Quid  ? Philomelam  noftram  longofuperat  in- 
tervallo, cujus  fuaviffimum  concentum  tantopere  laudant  celebrantque,  vetufti  autìores,  et 
quidquid  avicularum  apud  noftrum  orbem  canta  auditur  fuaviffimum.  Hernandez  cle  Avibus 
N.  Hifp.  cap.  30  de  centzontlatole  five  centzontli. 

Linnaeus  calls  the  centzontli  orphans.  Other  authors  call  it  moequeur,  the  mocking-bird,  or 
Beffardo. 

(«)  Mr.  Barrington,  vice-prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  fays,  in  a curious  work 
he  has  written  on  the  finging  of  birds,  and  prefented  to  that  learned  academy,  that  he  heard  a 
polyglot  which  counterfeited  in  the  fpace  of  one  fingle  minute,  the  finging  of  the  lark,  the J 
chaffinch,  the  black-bird,  the  fparrow,  and  the  thrulh, 
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DISSERT,  {by  than  the  nightingale,  and  more  common,  as  its  fpecies  is  one  of 
the  mod:  numerous.  If  we  were  difpofed  to  reafon  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  de  Paw,  we  could,  in  order  to  demonflrate  the  benignity  of  the 
American  clime,  add,  that  fome  birds  which  are  not  valued  in  Eu- 
rope for  their  finging,  ling  much  better  in  America.  The  fparrows, 
fays  Valdecebro,  an  European  author,  which  do  not  ling  in  Spain,  are 
in  New  Spain  better  than  caidermes  (x). 

What  we  obferve  of  finging  birds  may  be  applied  alfo  to  thofe 
which  imitate  the  human  voice  ; for  in  Afta  and  Africa  the  fpecies 
of  parrots  are  neither  fo  many  nor  fo  numerous  as  they  are  in  Ame- 
rica. 

But  as  we  are  difcourfing  of  birds,  we  will,  before  we  end  this  fub- 
jeCt,  make  an  obvious  reflection . There  is  not  an  American  animal 
which  draws  fo  much  reproach  upon  it  from  our  philofophers  as  the 
floth,  on  account  of  its  aftonifhing  indolence  and  inability  of  motion. 
But  what  would  they  fay  if  there  was  a bird  of  this  nature  ? This 
would  certainly  be  the  molt  irregular  animal  in  the  world,  for  fuch 
an  inactivity  or  flownefs  is  more  prepofterous  in  a bird  than  a quad- 
ruped. But  where  is  this  bird?  In  the  old  continent,  and  has  been 
deferibed  by  count  de  Buffon  ; who  fays  that  the  Dronte , a bird  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  larger  than  the  fwan,  is  among  birds  what  the  floth  is 
among  quadrupeds  : it  appears,  he  fays,  a turtle  in  the  cloathing  of  a 
bird  ; and  nature  in  granting  it  thofe  ufelefs  ornaments,  wings  and 
tail,  feems  to  have  intended  to  add  embarraffment  to  its  weight,  and 
irregularity  of  motion  to  the  inactivity  of  its  body,  and  to  make 
its  cumbrous  largenefs  ffill  more  afflicting,  by  putting  it  in  remem- 
brance that  it  is  a bird. 

From  what  we  have  faid  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  the  Iky 
of  America  is  not  niggardly,  nor  its  climate  unfavourable  to  the  genera- 
tion of  animals  ; that  there  has  been  no  fcarcity  of  matter,  nor  has 
nature  made  ufe  of  a different  fcale  of  proportions  in  that  region  : that 
what  count  de  Buffon,  and  Mr.  de  Paw  have  faid  of  the  fmallnefs,  of  the 
irregularity  and  defe&s  of  American  quadrupeds  is  erroneous,  or  rather  a 
feries  of  errors  : and  though  it  was  true,  it  would  be  of  no  affiffance 

(x)  In  a work  entitled  Gobicnio  tie  las  Ares,  lib.  v.  cap.  29.  But  we  have  already  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  Mexican  fparrow,  though  rcfembling,  is  different  from,  the  true  fparrow. 

to 
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to  prove  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  America.  But  we  fhall  nòw  dissert. 
enquire  whether  they  have  done  lefs  wrong  to  the  new  world  in  what  »-■  / * 

they  fay  of  the  fuppofed  degeneracy  of  quadrupeds  tranfported  there 
from  Europe. 

S E C . T.  II. 

Of  the  Animals  tranfported  from  Europe  to  America . 

ALL  the  animals  tranfported  from  Europe  to  America,  fuch  as 
horfes,  affes,  bulls,  fheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs,  are,  fays  count  de 
Buffon,  confderably  fmaller  there  than  they  are  in  Europe,  and  that,  with- 
out one  fngle  exception . If  we  feek  for  the  proof  of  fo  general,  or  rather 
an  univerfal  affertion,  we  fhall  find  no  other  in  all  the  hiftory  of  that 
philofopher,  than,  that  cows,  fheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs  are  fmaller 
in  Canada  than  they  are  in  France.  The  European  or  Afiatic  animals, 
fays  Mr.  de  Paw,  that  were  tranfported  to  America  immediately  after  its 
difcovery,  have  degenerated,  their  corpulence  has  diminifhed,  and  they 
have  loft  a portion  of  their  inftinót  and  genius  : the  cartilages  or  fibres 
of  their  flefh  have  become  more  rigid  and  more  grofs.  Such  is  the  gener- 
al conclufion  of  Mr.  de  Paw.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  proofs.  Firft, 

The  flefh  of  oxen  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  is  fo  fibrous  than  it  can 
hardly  be  eaten  ; fecondly,  the  hogs  in  the  ifiand  of  Cubagua  changed  in 
a fhort  time  their  forms  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
known  again  ; their  nails  grew  fo  much  that  they  were  half  a palm 
in  length.  Thirdly,  Sheep  fuffered  a great  alteration  in  Barbadoes. 

Fourthly,  Dogs  tranfported  from  their  own  countries  lofe  their  voice, 
and  ceafe  to  bark,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  regions  of  the  new  con- 
. tinent.  Fifthly,  The  cold  of  Peru  incapacitated  camels  carried  there 
from  Africa,  in  their  organs  of  generation.  Such  are  the  arguments 
which  thofe  philofophers  ufe  to  afcertain  the  degeneracy  of  animals  of 
the  old  continent,  in  the  new  world  ; arguments  which,  if  they  were 
true,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  prove  fo  univerfal  a pofition  : becaufe 
of  what  importance  is  it  that  the  flefh  of  oxen  is  fo  fibrous  in  the 
ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  if  in  all  the  other  parts  of  America  it  is  good,  and 
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in  many,  particularly  in  all  thofe  of  Mexico  which  are  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  equal  to  the  belt  in  Europe,  and 
pofiibly  better?  What  fignifies  it  that  lheep  have  undergone  fomc 
change  in  Barbadoes,  and  other  hot  countries,  if,  in  the  temperate 
countries  of  Mexico  and  South  America  they  continue  the  fame  as  they 
came  there  from  Spain  ? What  does  it  avail  that  hogs  have  become  dis- 
figured in  Cubagua,  a miferable  little  ifland,  deprived  of  water  and 
every  thing  neceffary  for  life,  if  in  other  parts  of  America  they  have 
acquired,  as  Mr.  de  Paw  fays  himfelf,  an  extraordinary  corpulence 
and  their  flefh  has  become  fo  improved,  that  the  phyficians  there,  pre- 
fcribe  it  to  the  fick  in  preference  to  all  other  meat.  If  the  hogs, 
having  grown  disfigured  in  Cubagua,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  clime 
of  America  is  not  the  moil  fuitable  to  them,  why  fhould  the  lheep 
having  fuffered  fome  change  in  Barbadoes,  the  flefh  of  oxen  having 
become  more  fibrous  in  Hifpaniola,  and  fome  quadrupeds  having 
grown  lefs  in  Canada,  ferve  to  prove  that  the  clime  of  America  in  ge- 
neral is  unfavourable  to  the  generation  of  animals,  to  their  corpulence 
and  inftinót  ? 

If  fuch  logic  was  to  be  tolerated,  we  could  adduce  much  ftronger 
arguments  againft  the  climate  of  the  old  continent  without  making  ufe 
of  any  other  materials  than  thofe  that  are  furnifhed  to  us  by  count  de 
Buffon  in  his  Natural  Hiftory.  Camels  have  never  multiplied,  as  he 
fays,  in  Spain,  although  that  clime  of  all  the  climes  of  Europe  is 
the  lead:  contrary  to  their  nature.  Oxen  have  degenerated  in  Barbary, 
and  in  Iceland  they  have  loft  their  horns.  Sheep,  fays  count  de  Buf- 
fon. have  degenerated  in  our  country  from  their  firft  exiftence  in  it  j 
and  in  all  the  hot  countries  of  the  old  continent  they  change  their  wool 
into  hair.  Goats  have  grown  finali  in  Guinea  and  other  countries. 
In  Eapland  dogs  have  become  extremely  fmall  and  deformed,  and  thofe 
©f  the  temperate  climes  when  tranfported  into  cold  climes  ceafe  to 
bark,  and  after  the  firft  generation  are  born  with  ftrait  ears.  From  the 
accounts  of  travellers  it  is  certain  that  maftiffs,  grey-hounds,  and 
other  breeds  of  dogs  of  Europe  tranfported  to  Madagafcar,  Calcutta, 
Madeira,  and  Malabar,  degenerate  after  the  fecond  or  third  genera- 
tion, and  that  in  exceflive  hot  countries,  fuch  as  Guinea  and  Senegal, 
this  degeneration  is  more  rapid  -,  as  in  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  years 
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they  lofe  their  hair,  and  their  voice.  Stags  in  ’mountainous  coun-  DISSERT.* 
tries  which  are  hot  and  dry,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Corfica  and  Sar-  u ^ 
dinia,  have  loft  a half  of  their  corpqlence.  If  to  thefe  and  other 
accounts  given  us  by  count  de  Buffon  we  were  to  add  thoie  of  many 
other  authors,  what  examples  fhould  we  not  have  of  the  degeneracy  of 
animals  in  the  old  continent,  more  numerous  and  true  than  thofe  of 
our  philofophers  ? But  that  we  may  expofe  the  exaggeration  and  fal- 
fity  which  belong  to  their  examples  let  us  examine  one  by  one  the 
fpecies  of  Afiatic  and  European  animals  tranfported  into  the  new  world 
which  by  them  are  faid  to  have  degenerated. 

CAMELS. 

AMONG  all  the  quadrupeds  tranfported  to  America,  fays  Mr. 
de  Paw,  the  camels  are  unqueftionably  thofe  which  have  thriven  the 
lead:.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  feme  of  them  were 
tranfported  from  Africa  to  Peru,  where  the  cold  difabled  the  organs 
neced'ary  for  their  production,  and  they  left  no  poflerity.  Setting 
afide  the  chronological  error  into  which  he  falls,  as  being  immaterial 
to  our  purpofe  (zj,  if  it  was  cold  that  deftroyed  the  fpecies  of  camels 
in  America,  the  fame  thing  would  have  happened  in  the  European 
northern  countries,  where  the  cold  is  beyond  comparifon  greater  than 
in  any  country  whatever  of  Peru.  If  cold  was  the  caufe  of  their  ex- 
tirpation, let  Mr.  de  Paw  blame  thofe  who  fettled  thofe  quadrupeds 
in  places  unfuitable  to  their  nature,  and  not  America,  where  there  are 
lands  that  are  hot  and  dry,  and  proper  for  the  fubfiftence  of  Ca- 
mels. The  fame  experiment  which  was  made  in  Peru  with  camels, 
was  alfe»  made  in  Spain,  and  with  the  fame  want  of  fuccefs  ; but  Etili 
there  are  no  perfons  who  will  doubt  that  the  clime  of  the  latter  is 
one  of  the  mofi;  mild  and  temperate  in  Europe.  Count  de  Buffon 
fays,  that  if  proper  precautions  were  taken,  thofe  animals  would  fuc- 
ceed  not  only  in  America  but  in  Spain  : and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  would  profper  .very  well  in  New  Gallicia.  Befides,  it  is  falfe 

(x)  HifL  Nat.  tom.  xviii.  (y)  Recherch.  Philofoph.  part.  i. 

(z)  Camels  were  not  tranfported  to  Peru  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  becaufe 
that  country  was  not  then  difcovered  ; but  towards  the  middle  of  that  century,  as  Herrera 
fliews  in  his  Decades. 

that 
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DISSERT,  that  the  camels  which  were  tranfported  to  Peru  did  not  leave  any  pof- 
i terity  ; for  Acofta,  who  went  there  fome  years  after,  found  that  they 
had  multiplied,  though  but  a little  (z). 

OXEN. 

THIS  is  one  of  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  which  our  philofophers 
imagine  to  have  degenerated  in  America  ; which  effect  they  attribute 
to  the  clime.  But  if  poffibly  in  Canada  the  oxen  have  loft  part  of 
their  corpulence,  as  count  de  Buffon  affirms,  and  if  their  flefh  has  be- 
come fibrous  in  Hifpaniola,  as  Mr.  de  Paw  would  infinuate,  this  at 
leaft  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  of  the  new 
world,  in  which  the  multitude  and  fize  of  thofe  animals,  and  the 
goodnefs  of  their  flefli,  demonftrate  how  favourable  the  climate  is  to 
their  propagation.  Their  prodigious  multiplication  in  thofe  countries 
is  attefted  by  many  authors  both  ancient  and  modern.  Acofta  re- 
lates (z),  that  in  the  fleet  in  which  he  returned  from  New  to  Old 
Spain,  in  1587,  about  fixty  years  after  the  firft  bulls  and  cows  had 
been  tranfported  to  Mexico,  they  carried  with  them  from  that 
country  fixty-four  thoufand  three  hundred  fixty  ox  hides;  and  from 
Hifpaniola  alone,  which  Mr.  de  Paw  believes  fo  unfavourable  to  the 
propagation  of  thofe  quadrupeds,  thirty-five  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  ox  hides.  We  do  not  doubt,  that  if  the  number  of  bulls  and 
cows  carried  from  the  old  continent  to  the  new,  was  compared  with 
the  number  of  hides  returned  by  America  to  Europe,  there  would  be 
found  more  than  five  millions  of  hides  for  every  one  of  thofe  animals. 
Valdeobro,  a Dominican  Spaniard,  who  lived  fome  years  in  Mexico, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  relates,  as  a fadt  which  was  no- 
torious that  the  cows  belonging  to  D.  G.  Ordugna,  a private  gentleman, 
yielded  him  in  one  year  thirty-fix  thoufand  calves  ( a ),  which  produce 
could  not  arife  from  a herd  of  lefs  than  two  hundred  thoufand  bulls  and 
cows  taken  together.  At  prefent  there  are  many  private  perfons  who 
are  owners  of  herds  of  fifty  thoufand  head  of  cattle.  But  nothing  cam 
fhew  the  aftonifhing  multiplication  of  thofe  quadrupeds  fo  well  as  the 
cheapnefs  of  them  in  thofe  countries  in  which  they  areneceflary  for  the 

(3)  Hiftor.  Nat.  y Mor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  33. 

[a)  In  his  work  entitled  Gohierno  de  Animates , lib.  iv.  cap.  34. 
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fubfiftence  of  man,  and  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  where,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  filver,  every  thing  is  fold  dear(c).  In  fhort, 
oxen  have  multiplied  in  Mexico,  in  Paraguay,  and  other  countries  of 
the  new  world  more  than  in  more  ancient  Italy  ( d ). 

With  refpedt  to  the  fize  of  American  oxen  it  is  eafy  to  gain  perfect 
information,  as  (hips  loaded  with  their  fldns  frequently  arrive  at  Lilbon 
and  at  Cadiz  ( e ) . Let  Mr.  de  Paw,  therefore,  or  any  perfon  who 
maintains  the  degeneracy  of  European  animals  in  the  new  world,  mea- 
fure  fifty  or  one  hundred  of  thofe  hides,  and  if  they  are  found  fmaller 
than  thole  of  the  common  oxen  in  Europe,  we  lhall  immediately  con- 
fefs,  that  the  climate  of  America  has  Ihortened  their  bodies,  and  there  is 
a fcarcity  of  matter  there  ; on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  confefs  that 
their  information  and  intelligence  is  falfe,  their  obfervations  ill  found- 
ed, and  their  fyftem  vifionary  and  chimerical  : but  that  they  may  under- 
ftnad  why  we  ought  not  to  trufi;  to  their  knowledge,  G.  Oviedo,  who  was 
one  of  the  firfl:  peoplers  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  and  fojourned  there 
fome  years,  difcourfing  of  the  oxen  of  that  ifland,  the  flelh  of  which, 
Mr.  de  law  fays  cannot  be  eaten  becaufe  it  is  fo  fibrous,  fays  that 
“ the  herds  there  are  more  numerous,  and  more  beautiful,  than  any 
" in  Spain;  and  as  the  air  in  thofe  regions  is  mild  and  never  cold,  the 
“ oxen  never  become  meagre,  nor  is  their  flelh  ever  of  a bad  tafte.” 
Count  de  Buffon  affirms  that  cold  countries  are  more  favourable  than 
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(c)  In  the  country  round  Mexico,  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  although  it  is  well  peopled, 
a pair  of  oxen  for  the  plough  are  fold  for  ten  fequins,  and  bulls  by  wholefale  at  forty-five 
paolis  each.  In  the  country  round  Guadalaxara,  the  capital  of  New  Galicia,  a pair  of  good 
oxen  are  worth  from  fix  to  (even  fequins,  a cow  twenty -five  paoli.  In  many  other  countries  of 
that  kingdom,  thofe  animals  are  fold  for  lefs.  In  many  places  of  the  provinces  on  the  river  of 
Plata  a cow  is  to  be  had  for  five  paoli.  According  to  an  account  we  have  obtained  from  a per- 
fon of  credit,  well  acquainted  with  the  provinces  on  the  above  river,  the  oxen  which  are  in 
herds  amount  to  about  five  millions  in  number,  and  it  is  computed  there  are  about  two  millions 
running  wild  in  the  woods. 

) - Timeus,  a Greek  author,  and  Varrò,  both  cited  by  Àulus  Gellius  (No^I.  Attic,  lib.  ii. 
cap  i.)  have  faid  that  Italy  was  fo  called  from  the  abundance  of  oxen  in  it,  which  in  the  ancient 
Greek  language  were  called  iro^tn  : whence  Gellius  affirms  that^  itali  a fignifies  armcntoJìJJìnja. 

(e)  Every  perfon  knows  that  no  country  has  more  commerce  with  Spain  in  ox-hides  than 
Paraguay,  from  whence  vefTels  are  fent  entirely  loaded  with  them.  We  have  been  informed 
by  perù  ns  ot  credit  who  were  experienced  in  that  country,  that  the  fkins  that  were  carried  from 
thence  to  Spam,  are  at  leafl  three  varas  (a  Spanifh  meafure)  long,  and  many  are  four,  or  more 
than  ten  Parifian  feet.  There  are  not,  we  conceive,  three  countries  in  Europe  where 
grow  to  fuch  a fize. 
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DISSERT.  hot  t0  oxen . ^ut  tk}s  |s  not  t^e  cape  *n  jvjew  Spain  : as  although 

» the  oxen  of  cold  and  temperate  countries  may  be  excellent,  yet  the 

oxen  of  warm  countries  are  better.  The  defh  of  thefe  animals  in 
maritime  lands  is  fo  admired,  that  it  is  fent  to  the  capital  by  way  of 
prefen t from  places  at  two  and  three  hundred  miles  diftancc. 

SHEEP. 

COUNT  de  Buffon  confeffes  (*?)  that  fheep  have  not  fucceed- 
ed  lb  well  in  the  hot  as  in  the  cold  countries  of  the  new  continent  ; 
but  he  adds,  that  although  they  have  multiplied  confiderably,  they 
are,  notwithflanding,  more  meagre,  and  their  flefla  is  lefs  juicy,  and 
lefs  tender  than  it  is  in  Europe,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  has 
not  been  well  informed.  In  the  hot  countries  of  the  new  world 
llieep  in  general  do  not  thrive,  and  the  defh  of  wethers  is  not  good  j 
at  this,  however,  we  need  not  wonder,  as  the  hot  climes  in  the  old 
continent  are  fo  pernicious  to  fheep  that,  as  count  de  Buffon  himfelf 
fays,  they  become  clothed  with  hair  inftead  of  wool.  In  the  cold  and 
temperate  countries  of  New  Spain  they  have  multiplied  fuperiorly  to 
bulls,  their  wool  in  many  places  is  as  fine  as  the  wool  of  the  fheep  in 
Spain,  and  their  defh  as  well  tafted  as  any  in  Europe  ; which  all  thole 
who  have  vifited  thofe  countries  can  teftify.  The  multiplication  of 
flieep  in  America  has  been  furprifing.  Acofla  relates  (f)  that  before 
he  went  to  America,  there  were  in  that  country  individuals  polfeding 
feventy,  and  fometimes  one  hundred  thoufand  Iheep  ; and  at  prefent 
there  are  perfons  in  New  Spain  who  own  four  and  five  and  even  feven 
hundred  thoufand  llieep  (g).  Valdebro  fays  ( b ) that  D.  Diego 
Munoz  Camargo,  a Tlafcalan  noble,  of  whom  we  have  made  men- 
tion in  our  account  of  the  writers  of  the  ancient  Hiflory  of  Mexico, 
obtained  from  ten  fheep  an  increafe  of  forty  thoufand  in  the  fpace 


(e)  Hift.  Nat.  tom.  xcvii. 

(f)  Stor.  Nat.  c Mor.  lib.  iv.  33. 

(g)  The  Europeans  who  have  not  been  in  America  are  extremely  apt  to  be  incredulous  with 
regard  to  what  we  fay  of  the  number  of  oxen,  horfes,  flieep,  and  goats,  which  many  American 
farmers  have  upon  their  eftates  ; but  having  been  long  in  that  country,  we  aflert  no  more  than 
we  know  to  be  truth. 

(b)  In  his  work  of  Gobicruo  dc  Animates , lib.  iv.  cap.  34. 
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of  ten  years.  How  therefore  could  the  climate  be  pernicious  to  their  dissert. 
propagation,  if  they  multiplied  fo  exceffively  ? With  refped  to  fize, 
we  declare  fincerely,  we  have  feen  no  rams  in  Europe  larger  than 
thofe  of  Mexico. 

GOATS. 

THE  count  de  Buffon,  although  fo  much  difpofed  to  revile  the 
animals  of  America,  confeffes,  notwithftanding,  that  the  goats  have 
profpered  well  in  the  climes  of  America,  and  that  their  multiplication 
is  greater  there  than  in  Europe  (£)  ; for  whereas  in  Europe  they  bring 
but  a fingle  kid,  or  two  at  moll,  at  a birth,  in  America  they  bring 
three,  four,  and  fometimes  five.  Mr.  de  Paw,  who  very  juftly  gives  to 
the  count  de  Buffon  the  title  of  the  Pliny  of  France,  and  refers  to  his 
authority  on  the  fubjed  of  animals,  as  to  one  who  has  made  a review 
of  all  the  animals  of  the  earth,  ought  to  have  confidered  and  weighed 
thefe  and  other  confeffions  of  that  learned  philofopher,  before  he  un- 
dertook to  write  or  fpeculate  concerning  the  animals  or  the  produdions 
of  America. 

HOGS. 

OUR  philofophers  are  not  agreed  upon  this  fubjed  ; for  whereas 
the  count  de  Buffon  places  hogs  among  the  animals  which  have  dege- 
nerated in  America,  Mr.  de  Paw  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  thefe  are 
the  only  animals  which  have  acquired  in  the  new  world  an  extra- 
ordinary corpulence,  and  whofe  fiefh  has  been  improved.  This  con- 
tradiction arofe  without  doubt  from  the  not  diftinguifhing  as  they  ought 
to  have  done  the  different  countries  of  America.  It  maybe,  there  are 
fome  places  unkown  to  us  where  the  hogs  have  loft  fomething  of  their 
fize  : but  it  is  certain  that  in  New  Spain,  the  Antilles,  Terra-firma, 
and  other  places  of  America  they  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  Europe;  and 
in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  there  is  a breed  of  hogs  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of 
Europe  ; which  all  who  have  been  in  thofe  countries  muft  have  witneff- 
ed.  Our  philofophers  may,  if  they  pleafe,  have  information  from  many 
European  authors,  who  have  feen  the  hogs  of  Toluca,  of  Angelopoli 

in 


( b ) Hi  ft.  Nat.  tom  xviii. 
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dissert.  in  New  Spain,  of  Carthagena,  of  Cuba,  &c.  refpeCling  their  exceL. 
u— - v — » J five  multiplication,  and  the  excellence  of  their  flefh  (/). 

OF  HORSES  AND  MULES. 

O F all  the  reflections  thrown  out  by  the  count  de  Buffon  and 
Mr.  de  Paw  againfl:  the  animals  of  the  new  continent,  there  is  no 
inftance  where  they  have  done  ftronger  injuftice  to  America,  and  to 
truth,  than  in  the  fuppofed  degeneracy  of  horfes  there.  Of  them 
Acoffa  fays  (£),  “ that  in  many  countries  of  America,  or  in  the  greater 
“ part,  they  have  profpered  and  profper  well,  and  fome  breeds  are  as 
“ good  as  the  belt  of  Spain,  not  only  for  the  courfe  and  for  parade, 
" but  alfo  for  journeys  and  labour.”  A teftimony  of  this  kind  from  a 
European  fo  critical,  fo  impartial,  and  fo  well  verfed  in  the  things  of 
America  and  Europe,  is  of  more  weight  than  all  the  declamations  of 
thefe  philofophers  againfl  the  new  world.  The  lieutenant  general 
D.  Antonio  Ulloa,  a learned  Spanifh  mathematician  flill  living  (l) 
fpeaks  with  aftonifhment  of  the  American  horfes  which  he  faw  in 
Chili  and  Peru  ; and  celebrates  thofe  of  Chili  for  their  pace,  thofe 
which  are  called  aguilillas  for  their  extraordinary  velocity,  and  thofe 
called  parameros  for  their  wonderful  agility  in  running  in  chace  of  the 
flag  with  riders  upon  them,  down  the  fldes,  and  up  the  fteepefl 
rocky  parts  of  the  mountains.  He  relates,  that  on  one  of  thofe  horfes 
called  aguilillas  which,  he  adds,  was  none  of  the  fleetefl  of  his  kind, 
he  has  frequently  gone  upwards  of  fifteen  miles  in  fifty-feven  or  fifty- 
eight  minutes.  In  New  Spain  there  is  an  incredible  plenty  both  of 
horfes  and  mules.  The  multitude  of  them  may  be  conjectured  from 
their  price  j at  the  time  of  the  conquefl  an  ordinary  horfe  was  worth 
a thoufand  crowns,  at  prefen t a good  one  may  be  purchafed  for  ten  or 

(/)  It  will  fuffice  to  read  what  Acolta  has  written  in  lib.  iv.  cap.  38.  of  his  Hiftory.  « It 
“ is  certain,”  fays  he,  “ that  hogs  have  multiplied  abundantly  through  all  America.  Their 
“ fielh  is  eat  frelli  in  many  places,  and  clteemed  very  wholefome,  and  as  much  fo  as  that  of 
“ the  Iheep  ; namely  in  Carthagena.  ...  In  fome  places  they  are  fattened  with  corn,  and  be- 
“ come  extremely  fat.  In  others  they  make  excellent  lard  and  bacon  of  them,  namely  in  To- 
“ luca  of  New  Spain,  and  in  Paria.”  The  count  de  Buffon,  in  the  fame,  volume  xviii.  in 
which  he  claffes  the  hog  among  the  animals  which  have  degenerated  in  America,  fays  politively, 
that  the  hogs  tranfported  to  America  have  thriven  there  well. 

( k ) Hill.  Nat.  y Mor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  33. 

(/)  Voyage  to  South  America,  part.  I.  lib.  vi.  cap.  9. 
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twelve  (m).  Their  fize  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  common  horfes  of 
Europe.  In  Mexico  there  is  feldom  a horfe  to  be  feen  fo  finali  as  the 
breed  of  Sclavonia  which  we  fee  in  Italy,  and  hill  feldomer  fo  fmall  as 
thofe  of  Iceland  and  other  countries  in  the  North,  as  Anderfon,  or 
thofe  of  India  as  Tavernier  and  other  authors  relate.  Their  hardinefs 
is  fuch,  that  it  is  a frequent  cuftom  with  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun- 
tries to  make  journies  of  feventy,  eighty,  or  more  miles  at  a good 
pace  the  whole  way,  without  hopping  or  changing  their  horfes,  how- 
ever fatiguing  the  road.  Saddle  horfes,  although  they  are  geldings 
for  the  moh  part,  have  a prodigious  fpirit.  Mules,  which  through 
the  whole  of  that  country  ferve  for  carriages,  and  for  burdens,  are 
equal  in  fize  to  thofe  of  Europe.  Thofe  for  burdens  which  are  con- 
ducted by  drivers,  carry  a load  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  weight. 
They  do  not  travel  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a-day,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  that  country  ; but  in  this  manner  they  make 
journies  of  eight  hundred,  a thoufand,  and  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
Carriage  mules  go  at  the  rate  of  the  polls  of  Europe,  although  they 
draw  a great  deal  more  weight  on  account  of  the  baggage  of.palfengers.  _ 
Saddle  mules  are  made  ufe  of  for  very  long  journeys.  It  is  common 
to  make  a journey  on  a mule  from  Mexico  to  Guatemala,  which  is 
•about  a thoufand  miles  diftance,  over  a track  of  country  that  is  moun- 
tainous and  rough,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  ftages  a-day.  The 
above  fads  which  we  have  inferted  to  fhew  the  miftakes  of  our  philo- 
fopners,  are  public  and  notorious  in  that  kingdom,  and  agreeable  to 
the  report  of  feveral  European  authors.  But  nothing  in  our  judgment 
can  be  a ftronger  indication  of  the  plenty  and  excellence  of  American 
horfes  than  the  following  obfervation  which  we  have  had  occafion  to 
make.  Among  the  various  things  which  are  ordered  from  Spain,  at 
great  expence,  by  the  Spaniards  eftablilhed  in  America,  from  the  at- 
tachment they  preferve  to  their  native  country,  we  do  not  know  (at 

leaft  with  regard  to  Mexico)  that  for  thefe  two  hundred  years  paid, 

♦ 

(m)  In  New  Gallicia  a middling  horfe  is  to  be  had  for  two  fequins,  a mule  for  three,  or  two 
and  a half,  and  a herd  of  twenty-four  mares  with  a ftallion  for  twenty-five  fequins.  In  Chili,  for 
half  a fequin  or  a crown  may  be  purchafed  one  of  thofe  horfes  that  trot,  which  arc  much  admired 
for  their  hardinefs  and  activity  in  running,  and  a mare  may  be  bought  foi^  an  equally  fmall 
confideration. 

Vol.  II.  Ss 
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they  have  imported  any  horfes  ; and  on  the  contrary,  we  are  certain 
that  American  horfes  have  frequently  been  fent  to  Spain  as  prefects  to 
the  grandees  of  the  court,  and  fometimes  to  the  catholic  king  hiinfelf. 


DOGS. 

A M O N G the  abfurd  opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  de  Paw,  which 
are  not  a few,  his  ideas  refpefting  dogs  are  not  the  lead  extraordinary  : 
“ Dogs,”  he  fays,  (//)  “ when  tranfported  from  our  countries,  imme- 
“ diately  lofe  their  voice,  and  ceafe  to  bark  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
“ regions  of  the  new  continent.”  The  Americans  meet  a number  of 
things  to  make  them  fmile  in  the  work  of  Mr.  de  Paw,  but  in  read- 
ing this  paffage  it  may  provoke  their  loud  laughter.  Although  we 
fhould  grant  to  Mr.  de  Paw  that  dogs  have  degenerated  in  many 
places,  nothing  could  from  thence  be  inferred  againft  the  new,  which 
could  not  be  equally  well  applied  to  the  old  world  : for,  according  as 
Mr.  de  Buffon  affirms,  dogs  when  tranfported  from  the  temperate 
into  the.  cold  climes  of  the  old  continent  lofe  their  voice,  and  when 
tranfported  into  extremely  hot  climes,  they  lofe  not  only  their  voice, 
but  alfo  their  hair.  This  affertion  of  the  count  de  Buffon  is  fupport- 
ed  by  the  experiment  made  on  European  dogs  tranfported  into  Aha 
and  Africa,  whofe  degeneracy,  he  fays,  is  fo  quick  in  Guinea  and 
other  very  hot  countries,  that  after  three  or  four  years  they  remain  en- 
tirely mute  and  bald.  Mr.  de  Paw  does  not  dare  to  fay  fo  much  of 
the  dogs  tranfported  to  America;  but  even  that  which  he  affirms  is 
mod;  falfe.  In  what  countries  of  America  have  dogs  lofi  their  voice  ? 
On  the  faith  of  what  author  has  he  dared  to  publifh  fuch  a fable  ? 
The  greater  part  of  the  countries  of  America  to  which  European 
dogs  have  bsen  tranfported  are  fubjeóted  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in 
none  of  them  has  fuch  an  accident  happened,  to  dogs.  Neither 
among  the  European  authors  who  have  obferved  and  noted  the  pecu- 
liarities of  America,  nor  among  the  many  Americans  lately  arrived 
from  the  countries  of  Spanifh  America,  have  we  found  one  to  confirm 
this  anecdote  from  Mr.  de  Paw.  That,  however,  which  we  know  both 

(n)  Rccherch.  Philofoph.  part  i. 
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from  feveral  writers  of  America,  and  many  perfons  acquainted  with 
thofe  countries,  is,  that  dogs  never  run  mad  either,  in  Peru,  Quito, 
or  in  other  countries  of  the  new  world.  Mr.  de  Paw  perhaps  read, 
that  in  fome  countries  of  America  there  were  dogs  which  did  not  bark, 
and  this  was  enough  for  him  to  pubiifh  that  European  dogs  when 
tranfported  to  America  foon  loft  their  voice.  In  like  manner  it  might 
be  faid,  that  figs  when  tranfplanted  from  Europe  to  America  become 
immediately  thorny,  becaufe  the  nochtii  or  tuna  has  thorns,  and  from 
fome  refemblance  to  the  fig  was  called  by  the  Spaniards  Indian  fig,  in 
the  fame  way  as  they  called  the  techichi , the  little  dog  of  Mexico,  be- 
caufe it  refembled  a little  dog  ; but  neither  is  this  quadruped  a real 
dog,  nor  that  fruit  a true  fig.  It  is  eafy  to  be  betrayed  into  fuch 
errors  when  the  ideas  of  men  wander  in  fpeculation,  and  the  pafilons 
help  their  going  aftray.  The  count  de  Buffon,  on  the  contrary, 
affirms  (o)  that  European  dogs  have  profpered  in  the  hot  as  well  as 
the  cold  countries  of  the  new  world  : in  which  affirmation  he  grants 
certainly  a great  fuperiority  to  the  clime  of  America  over  that  of  the 
old  world. 

CATS. 

OUR  philofophers  fay  nothing  in  particular  concerning  the  dege- 
neracy of  cats  in  America  ; but  they  ought  to  be  comprehended  in  their 
univerfal  affertion.  Neverthelefs  count  de  Buffon,  who  in  the  paffage 
above  quoted  does  not  admit  any  exception  in  that  which  he  fays  of 
the  degeneracy  of  animals  in  America,  treating  afterwards  of  cats  in 
particular,  after  boafting  thofe  of  Spain  as  the  beft  of  all,  he  affirms 
that  thefe  Spanifh  cats  tranfported  to  America  have  preferved  their  fine 
colours,  and  have  not  in  the  leaft  degenerated  ( p ). 

Thefe  are  the  quadrupeds  (y)  tranfported  from  the  old  to  the 
new  continent,  all  of  which,  except  camels,  have  multiplied  exceffive- 

( o ) Hiftoire  Nat.  tom.  x. 

(p)  Id.  tom.  xi. 

(j)  The  count  de  Buffon  adds  to  the  above  mentioned  quadrupeds  tranfported  to  America 
the  Guinea  pig  and  the  rabbet;  but  affirms  that  thofe  two  fpecies  have  profpered.  With 
refpedt  to  mice  it  would  certainly  be  a great  diftrefs  to  America  if  they  could  not  live  in  that 
climate. 
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ly,  and  have  preferved  without  alteration  their  corpulence,  their  figure, 
and  the  perfection  of  their  originals  ; which  is  confirmed  partly  by 
the  confeffion  of  thefe  philofophers  themfelves,  partly  by  the  de- 
pofitions  of  European  authors  who  are  impartial,  judicious,  and  well 
experienced  in  thofe  countries  ; and  partly  by  the  notoriety  alfo  of 
what  we  have  alledged,  and  which  we  trufl  cannot  be  confuted. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  candid  readers  will  be  fenfible  from  what  we 
have  fet  forth  of  the  miftakes  and  contradictions  of  thefe  philofophers 
occafioned  by  their  ridiculous  attempt  to  difcredit  the  new  world,  the. 
fallacy  of  their  obfervations,  thè  infufficiency  of  their  arguments,  and, 
the  rafhnefs  of  their  cenfure. 


CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  QUADRUPEDS^ 

SECT.  L 

Species  acknowledged  and  admitted  by  the  Count  de  Buffon .. 

(The  Number  added  to  each  Species  refers  to  the  Volume  in  which 

the  author  fpeaks  of  it.) 

Acouti,  a fmall  quadruped  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  fimilar  to  the 
rabbet.  The  true  name  in  the  Paraguefe  tongue  is  Acuti , 17. 

Ai,  a fpecies  of  doth  furnifhed  with  a tail,  26. 

Akouchi,  a finali  quadruped  of  Guiana,  30. 

Alce,  vulgarly  called  Great -beaji  [a),  by  the  French  Elan>  by  the 
Canadians  Orignac , 24. 

Alco,  amongft  the  Peruvians  Alleo , among  the  Mexicans  Techichi $ 
a mute  eatable  quadruped  fimilar  to  a little  dog. 

Apar,  fpecies  of  Tbatu  or  Armadillo , furnifhed  with  three  moveable 
bands,  21. 

Aperea,  a quadruped  refembling  the  rabbet,  but  without  a tail,.  30. 

Buffler,  or  hunch-backed  bull,  called  in  Mexico  Cibolo,  large 
quadruped  of  North  America,  23. 

(a)  In  America  they  call  the  Tapir  or  Daata  the  Grtat-ltA* 
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Cabassou,  a fpecies  of  Tatù,  covered  with  two  plates  or  (hells,  and 
twelve  moveable  bands-,  2i. 

Cab  Cai,,  or  capibara  (b)j  an:  amphibious  quadruped  fimilar  to  the 
hog,.  25. 

Cachtcamo,  a fpecies  of  Tatù-,,  covered  with  two  plates,,  and.  nine- 
moveable  bands,  2 1 . 

Chamois,  24. 

Chevrueil,  29. 

Beaver,  17. 

Stag,  ii. 

Chinciie,  a fpecies  of  American  polecat  (c),  27- 

Co  ait  a,  a fpecies  of  cercopithecus , or  ape  furnifhed  with  a tail,.  3a-. 

Co  a so,  a fpecies  of  polecat 

Coati,  or  rather  Guati,  a fmall  and  curious  quadruped  of  thefouth- 
erii  coun  tides'  of  America,  17. 

Coendu’,  or  rather  Cuandu , the  porcupine  of  Guiana  or  Paraguay,, 
called  in  Oronoko  Arura ,.  25. 

Cojopolljn,  (not  Cayopollin,  as  count  de  Buffonwrites.it)  a fmall 
quadruped  of  Mexico,  2 1.. 

Conepata,  in  Mexican  conepatly  the  fmalleff  fpecies  of polecat,  27. 
Coquallino,  (thefe  count  de  Buffon  calls  th e Cozocotecuitlin  of  Mexi-* 
co)  a quadruped  fimilar  to  the  iquirrel,  but  different,  26. 
Couguar,  or  Cuguar,  a fpotted  wild  bead:  of  the  tyger  kind,  19. 
Fallow-deer,  12,  2:9- 

Encobertado,  Tatù  covered  with  two  plates  or  fhells  and  fix- 
bands,  21. 

Exqjjima,  a fpecies  of  cercopithecus , 30, 

Fal anger,  the  name  given  to  a fmall  quadrupedi  fimilar  to  the 
moufe,  2 6». 

(i)  The  Cabiai  of  Buflbn  is  called  Capibara  or  Capiguara  by  the  Tucumanefe  nation,  Ca- 
pi iba  or  Capibara  by  the  Paraguefe,  Cappiva  by  the  Tamanachefe,  by  the  Chiquitans  Oynis, 
ancTby  other  nations  Chicco , Cigu  'tn,  Irabuli. 

(f)  Chlnchc  is  the  Spanifh  for  bug  ; from  whence  it  feems  the  name  of  this  infe&  was  given,. 
likewife  to  the  polecat,  on  .account  of  the  intolerable  fmell  it  emits  behind  ; but  we  do  not- 
doubt  that  count  de  Buffon  has  rather  altered  the  name  by  which  the  polecat  is 

known  in  Chili  ; for  we  do  not  find  the  name  Cbinthc  ufed.  to  fignify  that  qyadruppd  in  any;, 
country  of  America. 
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Fer  de  Lance,  a fpecies  of  bat  fo  called  by  Buffon,  on  account 
of  a membrane  which  it  has  fimilar  to  the  iron  of  a lance,  27. 

Filandro  of  Surinam,  a quadruped  fimilar  to  the  Marofa  and  27*- 
cuatzin,  but  different,  30. 

Ant-killer  (<J,  a quadruped  of  the  hot  countries  of  America,  2o0. 

Glutton,  called  by  the  Canadians  Carcaju , a wild  bead;  of  north- 
ern coutries,  27. 

Jaguar  (j ),  or  American  tyger,  19. 

Jag  u arete  fgj,  or  rather  Jaguar  et  e,  a wild  bead:  of  the  tyger 
kind,  18. 

Isatis,  a wild  bead;  of  cold  countries,  27. 

Lam en tin,  fo  the  French  call  the  Manati , a large  animal  of  thefea, 
of  lakes,  and  rivers,  claffed  by  Buffon  among  quadrupeds,  although 
it  can  hardly  be  called  bipes,  or  rather  biinanus,  27. 

Sea-lion,  fo  Lord  Anfon  called  the  greater  fea-calf,  which  in 
Chili  has  the  name  of  Lame,  27. 

Common  hare,  13. 

Lynx,  19. 

Llama,  not  lama , as  Buffon  writes  it,  nor  glama,  as  Mr.  de  Paw 
writes,  the  Peruvian  ram,  26. 

Lontra,  called  by  the  Peruvians  ÌI Liquilo,  14. 

Common  Wolf,  called  by  the  Mexicans  Cuetlachtli,  14,  19. 

Sea-wolf,  or  fmaller  fea-calf,  27. 

Black-wolf,  different  from  the  common  wolf,  19. 

Mapach,  a curious  quadruped  of  Mexico,  17. 

Margai,  or  Tyger-cat.  This  name  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
Mbaracaja  of  the  Paraguefe,  27. 

Mar  1 kin  a,  or  lion-ape,  a fpecies  of  cercopithecus , 30. 

Marmo s a,  a fmall  and  curious  quadruped  of  hot  and  temperate 
countries  of  America,  2 1 . 


(c)  The  Ant-killcr  is.  called  by  the  Spaniards  ofo  ormiguero,  or  ant-bear,  although  it  is  as 
unlike  to  a bear  as  a dog- is  to  a cat.  Buffon  diftinguifhes  the  fpecies  of  them  in  Ameriea.  The 
firff  is  called  by  him  limply  FourmiiUer,  the  fecond  Tammawwir,  and  the  third  Tamandua. 
The  Peruvians  call  them  Hucumari . . 

(/)  JaKua  the  Guarani  language  is  the  common  name  for  tygers  and  dogs.  The  Peruvi- 
ans call  the  tygers,  Uturuncu,  and  the  Mexicans  Ocelotl. 

(g)  The  generic  name  for  tygers  in  the  Guarani  language  is  Jaquar-ite. 

Mar- 
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Marmot,  cailed  by  the  Canadians  Muax , 26. 

Mi  co,  the  fmalleft  fpecies  of  the  cercopitheci  (b),  30. 

Morse,  a large  amphibious  animal  of  the  fea,  27. 

Ocelotl,  or  leopard-cat  of  Mexico,  27. 

Ondatra,  (fat  mufque  da  Canada)  a quadruped  fimilar  to 
moufe,  20. 

Brown-bear,  17. 

Black-bear,  fpecifically  different  from  the  brown,  17. 

Paca,  a quadruped  fimilar  to  the  pig  in  hair  and  grunting,  but  in 
head  like  a rabbet.  In  Brazil  Paca , in  Paraguay  Pag,  Quito  Picu- 
ru , and  Oronoko  Accanì , 2 1 . 

Paco,  a quadruped  of  South  America  of  the  fame  kind,  not  however 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  with  the  Llama.  The  Indian  name  is  All - 
paca , 26. 

Pecari,  a quadruped  which  has  upon  its  back  a humorous  gland 
which  flunks,  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  its  navel.  The  true  names 
of  it  in  different  countries  of  America,  are  thofe  of  faino , cojamet /, 
tatabro,  and  pachira  (/)  20. 

Pekan,  or  American  marten,  27. 

Petit-gris  a quadruped  of  cold  countries  fimilar  to  the  fquirrel,  fo 
called  by  Buffon,  20. 

Pilori,  [rat  mufque  des  Antilles ) a fmall  qnadruped  fimilar  to  the 
moufe,  and  different  from  the  Ondatra,  20. 

Pinch  is,  (with  Buffon,  Pine  be)  a fpecies  of  fmall  cercopithecus , 30. 

Polatuca,  a quadruped  partly  like  a fquirrel,  called  by  the  Mexi- 
cans Ipiiimichpatlan,  or  flying-rat,  20. 

Indian-pig,  (in  French  pore  de  Inde)  a fmall  quadruped  of  South 
America  refembling  the  pig  and  rabbet,  without  a tail,  16. 

Puma,  or  American  lion,  called  by  the  Mexicans  Mfatli,  and  in  Chili 
Pagi , 18. 

(b)  Mico  in  Spanifh  is  the  generic  name  of  the  cercopitheci,  but  Buffon  only  applies  it  to  the- 

fmallefl;  fpecies. 

(/)  Ocelotl  in  Mexican  is  the  name  of  the  tyger  ; but  Buffon  applies  it  to  the  Leopard  cat. 

(/ ) It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Pecari  has  been  fo  called  by  Buffon  from  pachira , which  is 

the  name  given  to  this  quadruped  in  Oronoko.  Buffon  calls  it  alfo  TayaJJou , but  Tajaza , as  it 

ihould  be  written  in  the  Guarani  tongue,  is  the  common  name  for  all  the  fpecies  of  hogs. 

. Quir- 
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Quirqjjincho,  a fpecies  of  Tatù  covered  with  a fhell  and  eighteen 

bands  (m).  . 

Rein-deer,  in  Canada  Caribù,  24. 

Sai  (ri),  a fpecies  of  cercopithecus , 30. 

Sai  Mir  i,  or  rather  C aimiri,  a curious  fpecies  of  cercopithecus,  30, 

Saki,  a fpecies  of  cercopithecus  with  a long  tail,  30. 

Saricovienne,  particular  Lontra  of  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
Oronoko.  In  Paraguay  it  is  called  Kija , and  in  Oronoko  Cairo , 
and  Nevi,  27. 

Sa  yu,  (perhaps  Caju ) a fpecies  of  cercopithecus , 30. 

Water-rat,  30. 

Suricate,  quadruped  of  South  America,  which,  like  the  Hyena,  has 
four  toes  to  every  foot,  26. 

Svizzero,  called  by  the  Mexicans  Tlalmototli , a quadruped  in  form 
like  the  fquirrel,  but  different  in  its  mode  of  life,  and  almoft*  twice 
as  large,  20. 

Taira,  or  weafel  of  Guiana. 

Tamandua,  or  rather  ’Tamandua,  the  middling  fpecies  among  the 
Ant-killers,  26. 

Tamannoir,  the  larged;  fpecies  of  the  Ant-killers,  26. 

Tapet,  or  Tapeto,  a quadruped  of  South  America,  refembling  both 
the  hare  and  rabbit.  The  true  name  in  the  Guarani  language  is  Ta- 
piiti,  30. 

Tapir  («),  a large  quadruped  of  America,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Anta,  Danta,  and  Granbejiia,  and  in  other  American  languages, 
Tapii,  Tapiira,  Beori,  Tlacaxolotl , &c.  23. 

Tarsiere,  a quadruped fomething  like  the  Marmofa  and  Tlacuatzin. 


2.9, 


(m)  SZjtirqulncho,  amongft  the  Peruvians,  Ajotochtli,  amongft  the  Mexicans,  Tatù  among  ft 
the  Paraguefe,  [and  Armadillo  among  the  Spaniards,  are  all  generic  names  of  thefe  fpecies  of 
quadrupeds.  Buffon  confines  the  name  Quircbincbo  not  Cirquincon  as  he  writes  it  to  one  fingle 
fpecies  ; as  alfo  that  of  Ajotochtli. 

(«)  Cai , not  Sai  as  Buffon  writes  it,  is  in  the  Guarani  tongue  the  generic  name  of  all  the 
Cercopithecus  ; but  he  confines  it  alfo  to  one  fpecies. 

{ 0 ) We  willingly  adopt  the  name  Tapir , becaufe  it  is  already  in  ufe  among  modern  zoojo- 
gifts,  and  is  not  otherwife  equivocal.  That  of  Great-beajl  is  proper  to  the  Alee  ; that  of  Anta 
Dantn  is  likewife  given  to  the  Zebu,  a quadruped  -of  Africa  very  different  from  the  Tapir. 


Tatù- 
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Tatueto,  a name  given  by  count  de  Buffon  to  that  fpecies  of  Tatù  Insert. 
which  is  covered  with  two  fhells  and  eight  bands,  21. 

Tlacuatzin,  a curious  quadruped,  the  female  of  which  carries,  its 
young,  after  having  brought  them  forth,  in  a bag  or  membrane 
which  it  has  under  its  belly.  In  different  countries  of  America  it 
has  the  following  names,  Chucha , Church  a,  Mucamuca , Jariqu 
Far  a,  and  Auare.  The  Spaniards  of  Mexico  call  it  Flacuache.  Some 
naturalifts  have  given  it  the  improper  name  of  Filandro , and  others, 
the  extremely  proper  one  of  Diaelfus.  Count  de  Buffon  calls  it 
Larigue  and  Carigue , changing  the  name  Jarique,  by  which  it  is 
known  in  Brafil.  2 1 . 

« 

Toporagno  (in  the  Spanifh  mufarana).  30. 

Tuza,  not  Fucan , as  count  de  Buffon  writes  (p)  ; in  Mexican,  Fozan  f-- 
a quadruped  of  Mexico,  of  the  mole  kind,  but  larger  and  more 
beautiful.  30. 

Vampiro,  great  bat  of  America. 

Uarina,  with  Buffon,  Ouarine  (q)  ; great-bearded  cercopitbecus , 
called  in  Quito  Omeco.  30. 

Vi  son,  or  American  polecat.  27. 

Uistiti,  fpecies  of  fmall  cercopitbecus , 30. 

Unau,  a fpecies  of  doth  without  tail,  (r)  26. 

Common  Fox.  14. 

Ur  s on,  quadruped  of  cold  countries,  fimilar  to  but  different  from 
the  beaver.  25. 

Zorrillo,  or  Zorriglio,  a fpecies  of  polecat  (r).  27. 


(p)  We  know  not  if  the  Tuza  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  quadruped  which  the  Peruvians  call 

Tupu  tupu. 

(q)  The  count  de  Buffon  doubts  whether  the  Aluata  which  is  a cercopithecus  of  a large 
fize,  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  Uarina  ; but  vve  allure  him  it  is  certainly  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, and  therefore  we  have  not  put  down  the  Aluata,  (which  he  writes  AlouateJ  in  this  cata- 
logue. 

(r)  The  count  de  Buffon  juHly  diftinguifhes  two  fpecies  of  the  floth,  the  one  furniflied  with 
a tail,  the  other  not  ; becaufe  befides  this  they  bear  other  different  characters.  In  Quito  they 
call  the  floths  iliac  or  Q uigllac , and  in  Oronoko  Proto.  The  Spaniards  call  them  Pereza , 
which  means  flothfulnefs,  and  Perico  ligero,  or  fwift  dog,  by  way  of  antiphrafis. 

( s ) Zorrillo , or  little  fox,  is  the  generic  name  which  the  Spaniards  give  to  Polecats.  The 
Mexicans  call  them  EpatU  In  Chili  Chinghe , and  in  other  countries  of  South  America  Mafu~ 
rito , Agnatuja , &C. 
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Dls&ERT.  From  this  catalogue  we  fee  that  the  count  de  Buffon,  who  could 
not  find  more  than  feventy  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  in  all  America,  in 
the  progrefs  of  his  Natural  Hiftory  acknowledges  and  diffingui flies  at 
lead:  ninety-four;  we  fay  at  leaji , as  befides  thofe  above  mentioned  we 
ought  to  mention  the  common  hog,  the  ermine,  and  others,  which, 
denied  by  Buffon  to  America  in  fome  places  of  his  hifforv,  are  granted 
to  it  in  others. 

SECT.  II. 

Species  which  Count  de  Buffon  has  confounded  with  other's  that  arc 

j§ 

The  Guanaco  with  the  Llama  or  Gliama  (/).  ~ 

The  Vicugna  with  the  Paco. 

The  Citli  with  the  Tapete  or  Tapiiti  ( u ). 

The  Huiztlacuatzin , or  Mexican  porcupine,  with  the  Cuandu  or 
porcupine  of  Guiana  (x)  . 

The  lac  ocelot  l with  the  Ocelot  l (y). 

The  Tepeitzcuintliy  or  mountain  dog  of  Mexico  with  the  Glut- 
ton ( z).  , . ■ . 

The  Xoloitzcuintli,  or  bald  dog  with  the  Wolf. 

( t ) Befides  other  chara&ers  of  diftindtion  between  the  Llama,  the  Guanaco’)  tire  Vicugna, 
and  Paco,  they  have  never  been  known  to  copulate  though  put  together  in  one  place.  If  this 
circumllance  is  fufhcient  to  allow  us  to  infer  a difference  of  fpecies  between  the  dog  and  the 
wolf,  quadrupeds  very  fimilar  in  external  figure  and  internal  organization,  what  ought  we  to 
conclude  refpedling  four  quadrupeds  which  are  more  different  from  each  other  than  the  dog  is 
from  the  wolf? 

(u)  To  render  ourfelves  certain  of  the  difference  between  the  Citli  and  the  Tapete  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  compare  the  deferiptions  which  Hernandez  and  Buffon  give  of  each. 

(x)  See  what  we  have  faid  in  the  fir!!  book  of  our  Hiifory  concerning  the  differenco  between 
the  Mexican  oftrich  and  that  of  Guiana. 

(y ) The  count  de  Buffon  is  deiirous  of  perfuading  us  that  the  T/acocclotl  and  Ocelotl  are  but 

one  fame  animal  ; thè  laft  the  male,  the  other  the  female  ; that  Ocelotl  is  the  lame  name  with 
Tlcicocelotl  excepting  the  fyncope.  We  might  as  well  fay  that  Capiti  is  not  different  from 
Semlcanis , and  that  Tygrls  is  the  fame  as  Semitygris,  becaufe  the  Mexican  is  the  fame  thing 

with  Tygrls  and  Tlacocelotl  means  nothing  but  Semitygris.  The  count  de  Buffon  is  not  blameablo 
for  not  knowing  the  Mexican  language  ; but  neither  ought  he  to  be  excufeck  for  deciding  on 
matters  in  which  he  Was  ignorant.  Hernandez,  who  law  and’examined  as  a naturali!!  both 
thofe  two  wild  animals,  certainly  deferves  the  greater  credit. 

(as)  See  what  we  have  faid  reipedling  thefe  three  laft  quadrupeds  in  our  fourth  DifTertation. 

The 
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The  Itzcuintepozotli,  Dr  hunch-backed  dog,  with  the  Alco  or  Techi-  BJSSERt. 
chi.  We  ought  therefore  to  add  thefe  eight  fpecies,  which  he  has 
confuted  with  others,  to  the  ninety-four  above  mentioned,  which  will 
make  one  hundred  and  two.  - ! ' t' 


SECT.  III. 

Species  unknown,  or  unjuJUy  denied  by  the  the  Count  de  Bujfon  to 

America . 

Àchuni,  cercopithecus  of  Quito,  furnifhed  with  a long  fnout  and 
very  fharp  teeth,  and  covered  with  hair  like  bridles.  Manufcript 
in  our  poffefiion. 

Ahuitzotl,  finali  amphibious  quadruped  of  Mexico,  deferibed  by 
us  in  our  firfl  book. 

Amiztli,  an  amphibious  quadruped  of  Mexico,  deferibed  by 
us  ( a). 

Cacomiztle,  a quadruped  of  Mexico,  fimilar  to  the  pole-cat  in  its 
mode  of  living,  but  different  in  Yhape,  deferibed  in  our  firfl  book. 

Dog  of  Cibola,  or  dog  of  burden,  a quadruped  of  the  country -of  Cibola, 
fimilar  in  form  to  a mafliff,  which  the  Indians  employ  to  carry  bur- 
dens. Several  hiflorians 'of  Mexico  mention  this  flrong  animal. 

Ch  i ch  i co,  cercopithecus  of  Quito,  fo  finali  that  it  can  be  held  in  the 
hand.  It  is  found  of  different  colours.  MS. 

Chillihueque,  a large  quadruped  of  Chili,  fimilar  to  the  Guanaco, 
but  different.  Hiflory  of  Chili,  by  Molina. 

Chinchilla,  fpecies  of  woolly  field-rat,  mentioned  by  many  his- 
torians of  South  America. 

Chinchimen,  or  fea-cat,  an  amphibious  quadruped  of  the  fea  of 
Chili.  Nat.  Hifl.  of  Chili. 

Cinocephalus  Cercopithecus,  a quadruped  of  Mexico,  of  which- 
Hernandez,  Briffon,  and  others  make  mention. 

Co  jote,  (in  Mexico  Cojotl)  a wild  bead;  deferibed  in  this  hiflory. 

-(<?)  In  a note  of  the  iirft  book  of  our  Hiflory  we  faid  that  the  Amiztli  appeared  to  us  the  fame 

quadruped  with  that  called  by  Buffon  Sa'ricovienue  ; but  on  farther  reflection  and  confederation 

we  have  found  thofe  two  quadrupeds  fpecifically  different.  . * • - 
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Common  Rabbet,  called  by  the  Mexicans  Tochtli. 

Cul,  or  Peruvian  rabbet,  a fmall  quadruped,  fimilar  to  the  Indian  pig, 
of  which  feveral  hidorians  of  Peru  make  mention. 

Culpeu,  a particular  fpecies  of  large  fox  in  Chili.  Hid:,  of  Chili. 

Degù,  or  dormoufe  of  Chili.  Ibid. 

Sea-hog,  a particular  fpecies  of  amphibious  hog  of  Chili.  Ibid. 

Ferret  of  Chili  and  Paraguay,  called  in  Guarani  Jaguarohape.  Ibid, 
and  MS.  with  us. 

Honey-cat.  Thus  the  Spaniards  name  a quadruped  of  the  province 
of  Chaco,  in  South  America,  fimilar  in  form  to  the  cat,  which  lies 
in  watch  for  birds  upon  trees,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  the  honey 
of  bees.  MS.  with  us. 

Guanque,  a fpecies  of  field-rat,  of  a blueifh  cad,  in  Chili.  Nat. 
Hid:,  of  Chili. 

Horro,  great  cercopithecus  of  Quito  and  Mexico,  all  black  but  the 
neck,  which  is  white.  It  cries  loudly  in  the  woods,  and  when 
upright  on  its  feet  meafures  the  height  of  a man.  MS.  with  us. 

Huemul,  cloven  footed  horfe  of  Chili.  Hid:,  of  Chili. 

Jaguaron,  in  Guarani  Jaquaru , an  amphibious  wild  animal  of 
Paraguay,  called  by  fome  naturalids  the  water-tyger.  MS.  with 
us. 

Kiki,  quadruped  of  Chili,  of  the  weazel  kind.  Hid:,  of  Chili. 

Ma  jan,  quadruped  fimilar  to  a hog,  which  has  a round  body,  and  its 
bridles  dicking  up.  It  inhabits  Paraguay.  MS.  with  us. 

Pisco-Cushillo,  or  avis  cercopithecus , cercopithecus  of  Quito, 
which  is  covered  from  the  neck  to  the  tail  with  a certain  kind 
of  feathers.  MS*  with  us. 

Common  Hedge-hog  of  Paraguay.  MS.  with  us. 

Rat,  mod  common  in  America  before  the  Spaniards  landed  there, 
and  called  by  the  Mexicans  ^uimichin.  Defcribed  by  us. 

The  common  Field-rat  of  Mexico  and  other  countries  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Taje,  a quadruped  of  California,  of  which  mention  is  made  both 
in  the  printed  hidory  and  in  manufcripts  of  that  peninfula.  The 
* Taje  is  unquedionably  the  Ibexoi  Pliny,  defcribed  by  count  de  Buf- 
fon under  the  name  Bouquetin . 


Taitetu 
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Taitetu  a quadruped  of  Paraguay,  of  the  hog  kind,  the  female  dissert. 
of  which  brings  forth  two  young  which  are  united  together  by  . lv'  . 
means  of  the  navel-ftring.  MS.  by  us. 

White  Badger  of  New  York,  defcribed  by  Brifion. 

Thopel-lame,  an  amphibious  quadruped  of  the  fea  of  Chili,  a fpe- 
cies  of  fea-calf,  more  fimilar  ftill  to  the  lion  than  that  feen  by  lord 
Anfon.  Hiftory  of  Chili. 

Tlalcojote,  in  Mexico  cTlalcojotl>  a common  quadruped  of  Mexi- 
co, defcribed  in  book  i. 

Common  White  Field  Mouse  of  Mexico. 

Common  Field  Mouse  of  Mexico  and  other  countries  of  America. 

Mouse  of  Maule,  a quadruped  of  that  province,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  fimilar  to  the  Marmot,  but  twice  as  large.  Hift  of  Chili. 

Trefle,  or  Trefoil,  a large  quadruped  of  North  America,  defcribed 
by  Bomare.  , 

Viscacha  of  the  fields,  a quadruped  fimilar  to  the  rabbet,  but  fur- 
nifhed  with  a large  tail  turned  upwards.  Acofta  and  other  hiftorians 
of  South  America  mention  it. 

Viscagha  of  the  mountains,  a quadruped  extremely  beautiful,  of  the 
lame  kind  with  that  of  the  fields,  but  different  in  fpecies.  MS, 
by  us. 

Usnagua,  or  Cercopithecus  notturnus  of  Quito.  MS.  &c. 


Thefe  forty  fpecies,  added  to  thofe  one  hundred  and  two  above 
mentioned,  make  one  hundred  and  forty-two  fpecies  of  American 
quadrupeds.  If  we  add  to  thofe,  horfes,  alfes,  bulls,  Iheep,  goats, 
common  hogs,  and  Guinea-pigs,  dogs,  cats,  and  houfe  mice,  trans- 
ported there  Since  the  conqueft,  we  filali  have  at  prefent  an  hundred 
and  fifty-two  fpecies  in  America.  Count  de  Buffon,  who  in  all  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory  does  not  enumerate  more  than  two  hundred  Species  of 
quadrupeds  in  the  countries  of  the  world  hitherto  discovered,  in  his 
work  entitled,  Epoches  de  la  Nature,  reckons  now  three  hundred;  lb 
large  has  the  increafe  been  in  the  Ipace  of  a few  years  ! But  now  that 
they  are  three  hundred,  America,  although  it  does  not  make  more  than 
a third  part  of  the  globe,  has  notwithftanding  almoft  one  half  of  the 
Species  of  its  quadrupeds.  We  repeat  almoji,  becaufe  we  have  omitted 
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nil  thofe  of  which  we  are  in  doubt  whether  they  are  different  from 
thofe  deicribed  by  Buffon.  Our  principal  aim  in  forming  this  cata- 
logue has  not  been  to  fhew  the  miftakes  of  the  count  de  Buffon  in  his 
enumeration  of  American  quadrupeds,  and  the  error  of  his  opinions 
concerning  the  imagined  fcarcity  of  matter  in  the  new  world,  but 
to  be  of  fome  fervice  to  European  naturalifls  by  pointing  out  to  them 
fome  quadrupeds  hitherto  unknown,  and  removing  in  fome  degree 
thofe  difficulties  which  have  been  occafioned  by  indiftind  appellations 
of  them.  They  might  delire  to  have  exad  defcriptions  along  with 
them,  and  even  in  this  we  fliould  be  willing  to  contribute  every  thing 
in  our  power,  were  it  not  foreign  to  our  purpofe.In  order  to  make  this 
catalogue,  befides  the  great  ftudy  in  which  it  has  engaged  us,  we  have 
obtained  written  informations  from  perfons  of  learning  and  accuracy 
of  knowledge,  experienced  in  different  countries  of  America,  for  whole 
obliging  communications  we  owe  them  the  greatefl  acknowledge- 
ments. 
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DISSERTATION  V, 

On  the  Phyfical  and  Moral  Conjiitution  of  the  Mexicans . 

IN  Mexico  and  the  other  countries  of  America  four  clafies  of  men 
may  be  didinguidied.  Fird,  The  proper  Americans,  commonly 
called  Indians,,  or  thofe  who  are  defcended  of  the  ancient  peoplers  of 
that  new  world,  and  have  not  mixed  their  blood  with  the  people  of 
the  old  continent.  Secondly,  The  European.  Afiatics  and  Africans 
edablifhcd  in  thofe  countries.  Thirdly,  The  fons  or  defendants  of 
them  who  have  been  called  by  the  Spaniards  Criollosy  that  is  Creoles , 
although  the  name  principally  belongs  to.  thofe  defendants  of  Euro- 
peans whofe  blood  has  not  been  mixed  with  that  of  the  Americans, 
Afiatics,  or  Africans*  Fourthly,  The  mixed  breeds  called  by  the 
Spaniards  capias,  that  is  thofe  who  are  born  or  defcended  of  an  Euro- 
pean and  an  American,  or  from  an  European  and  an  African,  or  from 
an  African  and  American,  &c.  All  thofe  clafies  of  men  have  been 
fated  to  meet  with  the  contempt  and  defamation  of  Mr.  de  Paw* 
He  fuppofes  or  feigns  the  climate  of  the  new  world  to  be  fo  malignant 
as  to  caufe  the  degeneracy  of  not  only  the  Creoles  and  proper  ‘ Ameri- 
cans who  are  bom  in  it,  but  alfo  thofe  Europeans  who  refide  there, 
although  they  have  been  born  under  a milder  fky,  and  a climate  more 
favourable,  as  he  imagines,  to  all  animals.  If  Mr.  de  Paw  had  wrote 
his  philofophical  refearches  in  America,  we  might  with  reafon  appre- 
hend the  degeneracy  of  the  human  fpecies  under  the  climate  of  Ame- 
iica  ; but  as^  we  find  that  work  and  many  others  of  the  fame  damp 
produced  in  Europe,,  we  are  confirmed  by  them  in  the  truth  of  the 
Italian  proverb  taken  from  the  Greek  ‘Tutto  il  mondo  e paefe . But  leaving 
afide  the  prejudices  andprepo.fiefiions  of  that  philofopherand  his  partizans 
againft  the  other  clafl'es  of  men,  we  diali  only  treat  of  that  which  he 
has  written  againft  the  native  Americans,  as  they  are  the  mod  injured 
and  the  lead  defended.  If  in  the  writing  of  this  Difiertation  we  had 
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DISSERT,  given  way  to  intereft  or  paffion,  we  would  rather  have  undertaken  the 

L — y. t defence  of  the  Creoles,  which,  befides  that  it  would  have  been  more 

eafy,  fhould  naturally  have  interefted  us  more.  We  are  defcended  of 
Spanifh  parents,  we  have  no  affinity  or  relation  to  the  Indians,  nor  can 
we  hope  for  any  recompence  from  their  mifery  : our  motive  is  the 
love  of  truth,  and  the  caufe  of  humanity. 


S E C T.  I. 

Of  the  Corporeal  Qualities  of  the  Mexicans. 

MR.  de  Paw,,  who  finds  fault  with  the  ftature,  the  formation,  and 
the  fuppofed  irregularities  of  the  animals  of  America,  has  not  been 
more  indulgent  towards  its  men.  If  the  animals  appeared  to  him  a 
fixth  part  lefs  in  fize  than  thofe  of  Europe,  the  men,  as  he  reports,  are 
alfo  fmaller  than  the  Caftilians.  If  in  the  animals  he  remarked  the 
want  of  tail,  in  the  men  he  complains  of  the  want  of  hair.  If  in  the 
animals  he  found  many  ftriking  deformities,  in  the  men  he  abufes  the 
complexion  and  fliape.  If  he  believed  that  the  animals  there,  were  not 
fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  he  affirms,  in  like  manner,  that 
the  men  are  feeble  in  extreme,  and  fubjedt  to  a thoufand  diftempers  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  corruption  of  the  air  and  the  flench  of  the  foil. 

Concerning  the  ftature  of  the  Americans  he  fays,  in  general,  that  al- 
though it  is  not  equal  to  the  ftature  of  the  Caftilians,  there  is  but  lit- 
tle difference  between  them.  But  we  are  confident,  and  it  is  notorious 
through  the  whole  of  New  Spain,  that  the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe 
countries,  lying  between  nine  and  forty  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
which  are  the  limits  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards,  are  more  than 
five  Parifian  feet  in  height,  and  that  thofe  who  do  not  reach  that  fta- 
ture are  as  few  in  number  amongft  the  Indians  as  they  are  amongft  the 
Spaniards.  We  are  certain  befides,  that  many  of  thofe  nations,  as  the 
Apaches , the  Hiaquefe , the  Pimefe,  and  Cechimies , are  at  leaft  as  tall  as 
the  talleft  Europeans  ; and  we  are  not  confcious,  that  in  all  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  new  world,  a race  of  people  has  been  found,  except  the 
Efquimaux,  fo  diminutive  in  ftature  as  the  Laplanders,  the  Samojeds , 

and 
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and  Tartars,  in  the  north  of  the  old  continent.  In  this  refpedt,  there- 
fore, the  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents  are  upon  an  equality. 

In  regard  to  the  regularity  and  proportion  of  the  limbs  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, we  do  not  need  “to  fay  more  than  we  have  already  faid  in  our 
firft  book.  We  are  perfuaded,  that  among  all  thofe  who  may  read 
this  work  in  America,  no  one  will  contradidt  the  defcription  we  have 
given  of  the  £hape  and  character  of  the  Indians,  unlefs  he  views  them 
with  the  eye  of  a prejudiced  mind.  It  is  true,  that  Ulloa  fays,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Indians  of  Quito,  he  had  obferved,  “ that  imperfedt  peo- 
*f  pie  abounded  among  them,  that  they  were  either  irregularly  diminutive, 
“ or  monftrous  in  fome  other  refpedt,  that  they  became  either  infenfible, 
“ dumb,  or  blind,  or  wanted  fome  limb  of  their  body  but  having 
ourfelves  made  fome  enquiry  refpedting  this  Angularity  of  the  Quitans, 
we  were  informed  by  perfons  deferving  of  credit,  and  acquainted  with 
thofe  countries,  that  fuch  defedts  were  neither  caufed  by  bad  humours, 
nor  by  the  climate,  but  by  the  miftaken  and  blind  humanity  of  their 
parents,  who,  in  order  to  free  their  children  from  the  hardfhips  and 
toils  to  which  the  healthy  Indians  are  fubjedted  by  the  Spaniards,  fix 
fome  deformity. or  weaknefs  upon  them,  that  they  may  become  ufelefs  : 
a circumftance  of  mifery  which  does  not  happen  in  other  countries  of 
America,  nor  in  thofe  places  of  the  fame  kingdom  of  Quito,  where 
the  Indians  are  under  no  fuch  oppreffion.  M.  de  Paw,  and,  in  agree- 
ment with  him,  Dr.  Robertfon,  fays,  that  no  deformed  perfons  are  to 
be  found  among  the  favages  of  America;  becaufe,  like  the  ancient  La- 
cedemonians, they  put  to  death  thofe  children  which  are  born  hunch- 
backed, blind,  or  defedtive  in  any  limb  ; but  that  in  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  formed  into  focieties,  and  the  vigilance  of  their  rulers 
prevent  the  murder  of  fuch  infants,  the  number  of  their  deformed 
and  irregular  individuals  is  greater  than  it  is  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  This  would  make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  diffi- 
culty if  it  were  true  : but  if,  poffibly,  there  has  been  in  America  a 
tribe  of  favages  who  have  imitated  the  barbarous  example  fa)  of  the 
celebrated  Lacedemonians,  it  is  certain  that  thofe  authors  have  no 

{a)  That  inhuman  practice  of  killing  children  which  were  horn  deformed,  was  not  only  per- 
mitted in  Rome,  but  Was  prefcribcd  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Pater  injignem  ad  de- 
formitatem  pucrum  cito  nccato. 
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grounds  to  impute  fuch  inhumanity  to  the  reft  of  the  Americans  ; for 
that  it  has  not  been  the  practice,  at  leaft  with  the  far  greater  part  of 
thofe  nations,  is  to  be  demonftrated  from  the  atteftations  of  the  authors 
the  beft  acquainted  with  their  cuftoms.  Befides,  in  all  the  countries 
of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  which  make  at  leaft  one  fourth  of  the  new 
world,  the  Indians  lived  in  focieties  together,  and  affembled  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  under  the  care  of  Spanifh  or  Creole  magiftrates 
and  governors,  and  no  fuch  inftances  of  cruelty  towards  their  infants 
are  ever  feen  or  heard  of  ; yet  deformed  people  are  fo  uncommon, 
that  all  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  who  came  from  Mexico  to 
Italy,  in  the  year  1768,  were  then,  and  are  ftill  much  furprifed  to 
obferve  the  great  number  of  blind,  hunch- backed,  lame,  and  other- 
wife  deformed  people,  in  the  cities  of  that  cultivated  peninfula.  The 
caufe  of  this  phenomenon,  which  fo  many  writers  have  observed 
among  the  Americans,  muft  therefore  be  different  from  that  to  which 
the  above  mentioned  authors  would  impute  it. 

No  argument  againft  the  new  world  can  be  drawn  from  the  colour 
of  the  Americans  ; becaufe  their  colour  is  lefs  diftant  from  the  white 
of  the  Europeans  than  it  is  from  the  black  of  the  Africans,  and  a great 
part  of  the  Afiatics.  The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians,  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  coarfe  and  thick  ; 
on  their  face  they  have  little,  and  in  general  (b)  none  on  their  arms 
and  legs  : but  it  is  an  error  to  fay,  as  M.  de  Paw  does,  that  they  are 
entirely  deftitute  of  hair  in  all  the  other  parts  of  their  body.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  paffages  of  the  Philofophical  Refearches,  at  which 
the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  nations,  muft  fmile  to  find  an  Euro- 
pean philofopher  fo  eager  to  diveft  them  of  the  drefs  they  had  from 
nature.  He  read,  without  doubt,  that  ignominious  defcription,  which 
Ulloa  gives  of  fome  people  of  South  America  (c),  and  from  this  fin- 
gle  premile,  according  to  his  logic,  he  deduces  his  general  conclufion. 

(è)  We  fay,  in  general,  becaufe  there  are  Americans  in  Mexico  who  are  bearded,  and 
have  hair  on  their  arms  and  limbs. 

(c)  Ulloa,  in  the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  the  Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  hair  nei- 
ther grows  upon  the  men  nor  upon  the  women  when  they  arrive  at  puberty,  as  it  dees  on 
the  reft  of  mankind  ; but  whatever  fingularlity  may  attend  the  Quitans,  or  occafton  this  circum- 
fiance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Americans  in  general,  the  period  of  puberty  is  accom- 
panied with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  it  is  among  other  nations  of  the  world. 
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The  very  afpedt  of  an  Angolan,  Mandingan,  or  Congan,  would  have 
fliocked  Mr.  de  Paw,  and  made  him  recall  that  cenfure  which  he  pafies 
on  the  colour,  the  make,  and  hair  of  the  Americans.  What  can  be 
imagined  more  contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  beauty,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  frame,  than  a man  whofe  body  emits  a rank  fmell, 
whofe  fkin  is  as  black  as  ink,  whofe  head  and  face  are  covered  with, 
black  wool,  inftead  of  hair,  whofe  eyes  are  yellow  and  bloody,  whofe 
lips  are  thick  and  blackifh,  and  whofe  nofe  is  flat  ? Such  are  the  in- 
habitants of  a very  large  portion  of  Africa,  and  of  many  iflands  of 
Alia.  What  men  can  be  more  imperfebt  than  thofe  who  meafure  no 
more  than  four  feet  in  flature,  whofe  faces  are  long  and  flat,  the  nofè 
compreffed,  the  irides  yellowifh  black,  the  eyelids  turned  back  to- 
wards the  temples,  the  cheeks  extraordinarily  elevated,  their  mouths 
monflroufly  large,  their  lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part 
of  their  vifages  extremely  narrow  ? Such,  according  to  count  de  Buf- 
fon ( d ),  are  the  Laplanders,  the  Zemblans,  the  Borandines , the  Sa - 
mojeds , and  .Tartars  in  the  Eaft.  What  objects  more  deformed  than 
men  whofe  faces  are  too  long  and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  their 
nofes  thick  and  compreffed,  their  eyes  fmall  and  funk,  their  cheeks 
very  much  raifed,  the  upper  jaw  low,  their  teeth  long  and  difunited, 
their  eye-brows  fo  thick,  that  they  fhade  their  eyes  ; the  eye -lids  thick, 
fonie  briflles  on  their  faces  inftead  of  beard,  large  thighs  and  fmall  legs  ? 
Such  is  the  picture  count  de  Buffon  gives  of  the  Tartars,  that  is  of  thofe 
people  who,  as  he  fays,  inhabit  a tradì  of  land  in  Aha,  twelve  hun- 
dred leagues  long  and  upwards,  and  more  than  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
broad.  Amongft  thefe  the  Calmucks  are  the  moft  remarkable  for 
their  deformity,  which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavernier,  they 
are  the  moft  brutal  men  of  all  the  univerfe.  Their  faces  are  lb  broad 
that  there  is  a fpace  of  five  or  fix  inches  between  their  eyes,  according 
as  count  de  Buffon  himfelf  affirms.  In  Calicut,  in  Ceylon,  and  other 
countries  of  India,  there  is,  fay  Pyrard  and  other  writers  on  thole  re- 
gions, a race  of  men  who  have  one  or  both  of  their  legs  as  thick  as  the 
body  of  a man  ; and  that  this  deformity  among  them  is  almoft  here- 
ditary. The  Hottentots,  befides  other  grofs  imperfections,  have  that 
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DISSERT,  monftrous  irregularity  attending  them,  of  a callous  appendage  extend- 
v. — w'--— » ing  from  the  os  pubis  downwards,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the 
hiftorians  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Struys,  Gemelli,  and  other 
travellers  affirm,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  in  the  iflands  of 
Formofa,  and  of  Mindoro,  men  have  been  found  with  tails.  Bomare 
fays  (<?),  that  a thing  of  this  kind  in  men  is  nothing  elfe  than  an 
elongation  of  the  os  coccygis  ; but  what  is  a tail  in  quadrupeds  but 
the  elongation  of  that  bone,  though  divided  into  diftinCt  articula- 
tions (f)  ? However  it  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  that  elongation 
renders  thofe  Aiiatics  fully  as  irregular  as  if  it  was  a real  tail. 

If  we  were,  in  like  manner,  to  go  through  the  nations  of  Aha  and 
Africa,  we  fhould  hardly  find  any  extenfive  country  where  the  colour 
of  men  is  not  darker,  where  there  are  not  ftronger  irregularities  obferved, 
and  groffer  defeats  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  de  Paw  finds  fault  with 
in  the  Americans.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  a good  deal  clearer  than  that 
of  almoft  all  the  Africans,  and  the  inhabitants  offouthern  Afia.  The 
fcantinefs  of  beard  is  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phillippine 
Iflands,  and  of  all  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the  famous  Chinefe,  Ja- 
panefe,  Tartars,  and  many  other  nations  of  the  old  continent.  The 
imperfections  of  the  Americans,  however-great  they  may  be  reprefented 
to  be,  are  certainly  not  comparable  with  the  defeCts  of  that  immenfe 
people,  whofe  character  we  have  fketched,  and  others  whom  we 
omit.  All  thefe  circumftances  might  have  retrained  the  pen  of 
M.  de  Paw,  but  they  flipped  his  memory,  or  he  fhut  out  the  recollec- 
tion of  them. 

M.  de  Paw  reprefents  the  Americans  to  be  a feeble  and  difeafed  fet  of 
nations  : Ulloa,  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  they  are  healthy,  ro- 
bufir,  and  ftrong.  Which  of  the  two  merits  the  greater  credit  ? M. 
de  Paw,  who  undertook  at  Berlin  to  review  the  Americans  without 
knowing  them;  or  Ulloa,  who  refided  amongft  them  for  fome  years, 
and  converfed  with  them  in  different  countries  of  South  America  ; 
M.  de  Paw,  who  employed  himfelf  to  degrade  and  debafe  them,  in  order 

to  eflablifh  his  abfurd  fyftem  of  degeneracy,  or  Ulloa,  who,  though 

• - . - . • , . \ 
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by  no  means  favourable  in  general  to  the  Indians,  was  not  bent  on  DISSERT» 
forming  any  fyflem,  but  only  on  writing  what  he  judged  to  be  true  ? ,? 

The  impartial  reader  will  decide  this  queflion. 

M.  de  Paw,  in  order  to  demonflrate  the  weaknefs  and  diforder  of 
the  phyfical  conflitution  of  the  Americans,  adduces  feveral  proofs, 
which  we  ought  not  to  omit.  Thefe  are,  i . That  the  firfl  Americans 
who  were  brought  to  Europe  went  mad  during  their  voyage,  and  their 
madnefs  continued  till  death.  2.  That  grown  men  in  many  parts  of 
America  have  milk  in  their  breails.  3.  That  the  American  women 
are  delivered  with  great  facility,  have  an  extraordinary  plenty  of  milk, 
and  the  periodical  evacuation  of  blood  is  fcanty  and  irregular.  4.  That 
the  lead  vigorous  European  conquered  in  wreflling  any  American 
whatever.  5.  That  the  Americans  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  a 
light  burden.  6.  That  they  were  fubjeót  to  the  venereal  diflemper* 
and  other  endemic  difeafes. 

With  regard  to  the  firfl  proof,  we  deny  it  as  being  altogether  falle 
and-  inconfiflent.  Mr.  de  Paw  fays,  on  the  faith  of  the  Fleming  Dap- 
pers, that  the  firfl  Americans  whom  Columbus  brought  with  him  in. 

1493,.  were  going  to  kill  themfelves  during  the  voyage,  but  that  having 
been  bound  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  doing  fo,  they  run  mad,  and 
their  madnefs  lafled  while  they  lived  ; that  when  they  entered  into  Bar- 
celona, they  frightened  the  citizens  to  fuch  a degree  with  their  howls, 
their  contorfions,  and  their  convulfive  motions,  that  they  were  thought 
to  be  delirious.  We  have  never  feen  the  work  of  Dappers,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  account  is  a firing  of  fables  ; for  we  do  not  find,  that  either 
any  of  his  cotemporary  authors,  nor  thofe  who  wrote  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following,  make  any  mention  of  fuch  an  event  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  what  they  fay,  it  is  eafy  to  demonflrate  the  falli ty  of 
his  flory.  Gonzalez  flernandez  Oviedo,  who  was  in  Barcelona- 
when  Columbus  arrived,  faw,  and  knew  thofe  Americans,  and  was 
an  eye-witnefs  of  what  happened,  fays  nothing  of  their  madnefs,  their 
howls,  and  contorfions,  which  he  would  not  naturally  have  omitted 
had  they  been  true,  as  he  was  rather  unfavourable  to  the  Indians,  as. 
we  have  faid  before,  particularly  when  he  was  minutely  relating  their 
entry  into  that  city,  their  baptilm,  their  names,  and  in  part  their  end.. 

He  fays,  that  Columbus  brought  with  him,,  from  the  ifland  of  Hif- 

paniola,. 
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• dissert,  paniola,  ten  Americans,  one  of  which  died  on  the  paflage,  three  re- 


mained Tick  in  Palos,  a port  of  Andalufia,  where,  as  he  imagines, 
they  died  foon  after,  and  the  other  fix  came  to  Barcelona,  where  the 
court  was  then  held , that  they  were  well  inftru&ed  in  the  Chriftian 
doctrines  and  baptifed  : Peter  Martyr,  of  Aighera,  who  was  alfo  in 
Spain  when  Columbus  arrived,  makes  mention  of  the  Indians  ( k ) 
which  that  famous  admiral  brought  with  him,  but  does  not  fay  a word 
about  their  madnefs  : on  the  contrary,  he  relates,  that  when  Cortes 
returned  to  Hifpaniola,  he  carried  back  three  of  the  Indians  with  him, 
as  all  the  others  had  died  by  that  time,  from  change  of  air  and  food(/); 
and  that  he  employed  one  of  them  to  gain  information  of  the  Rate  of  the 
Spaniards  whom  he  had  left  in  that  ifland.  Ferdinand  Colombus,  a learned 
and  diligent  writer  of  the  life  of  Chriflopher  Columbus  his  father,  who 
happened  alfo  to  be  in  Spain  at  that  time,  makes  a minute  detail  of  the 
voyages  and  actions  of  his  glorious  parent,  fpeaks  of  the  Indians  whom 
he  had  feen,  and  relates  nothing  more  of  them  than  P.  Martyr.  The 
account  given  by  Dappers,  therefore,  is  falfe,  or  at  leaft  we  will  fay, 
that  madmen  learned  the  Spanifh  language,  that  the  Catholic  kings 
chofe  madmen  to  be  with  them,  to  amule  them  with  their  horrible 
howls  ; and  lafily,  that  Columbus,  the  prudent  Columbus,  made  ule 
of  one  of  thefe  madmen,  to  gain  information  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  the  Spaniards  in  Hifpaniola  while  he  had  been  abfent. 

The  anecdote  of  milk  in  the  breafts  of  the  Americans  is  one  of  the 
moft  curious  which  we  read  in  the  Philofophical  Refearches,  and  moil 
worthy  to  excite  our  fmiles,  and  the  mirth  of  all  the  Americans  : but 

( £)  Sommar,  della  Stor.  delle  I ml.  Occid.  cap.  4. 

( / ) To  the  caufes  of  the  death  of  thofe  Americans,  mentioned  by  P.  Martyr,  may  be  add- 
ed the  extraordinary  hardfhips  they  futfered  in  that  horrid  voyage,  the  circumllances  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Columbus,  publiflied  by  his  Ion.  From  the  number  of  thofe 
who  died,  mentioned  by  Martyr,  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  of  that  American  whom  the 
prince  Den  John  retained  with  him,  as  he  did  not  die  till  two  years  after,  according  to  the 
tellimony  of  Oviedo.  But  although  they  had  all  died  on  the  voyage,  or  become  frantic  and 
mad,  it  fliould  not  caufe  any  wonder,  confidering  what  is  recited  by  M.  de  Paw  bimfclf,  in  Part 
iii.  fed.  2.  of  his  Refearches  : “ Les  academiciens  Francois,”  he  fays,  enleverent  au  de  lade 
“ Torneo  deux  Lappons,  qui,  obfedès  et  martyrises  par  ces  philofophcs,  moururent  de  de- 
ci fcfpoir  en  route.”  Neither  the  country  which  the  Laplanders  left,  nor  the  voyage  which  they 
had  to  make,  can  be  compared  with  the  country  and  the  voyage  of  tl.ol'e  Americans  ; nor  can 
we  imagine  the  Spanifh  failors,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  fo  humane  as  the  French  academi- 
cians of  the  eighteenth* 
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it  is  neceffiary  to  confefs,  that  Mr.  de  Paw  has  fhewn  more  moderation 
than  many  others  whom  he  has  quoted.  The  celebrated  naruralift 
Johndon,  affirms,  in  his  Tbaumatographia , on  the  faith  of  we  know 
not  what  travellers,  that  in  the  new  world  almod  all  the  men  abound 
with  milk  in  their  breads.  In  all  Braffi,  fays  the  author  of  the  Hif- 
torical  Refearches,  the  men  alone  fuckle  children,  for  the  women  have 
hardly  any  milk.  We  do  not  know  whether  moil  to  admire  the  ef- 
frontery and  impudence  of  thofe  travellers  who  invent  and  publiffi 
fuch  fables,  or  the  excefs  of  fimplicity  in  thofe  who  repeat  them.  If 
there  had  ever  been  a nation  of  the  new  world,  in  which  fuch  a phe- 
nomenon had  been  obferved  (which  M.  de  Paw  cannot  prove),  that  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  fay,  that  in  many  places  of 
America  milk  abounds  in  the  breads  of  men  ; and  much  lefs  to  af- 
firm, as  Johndon  does,  of  almod  all  the  men  in  the  new  world. 

Thofe  fi ngulari ties,  which  Mr.  de  Paw  remarks  in  the  American 
women,  would  be  mod  acceptable  to  them  if  they  were  true  ; for  no- 
thing certainly  could  be  more  defirable  to  them,  than  to  be  freed 
from  the  pains  an*d  difficulties  of  child-bearing,  to  abound  with  that 
liquor  which  nouriffies  their  children,  and  to  be  fpared  the  inconve- 
niencies  which  are  occafioned  by  thofe  periodical  and  difagreeable 
evacuations  ? But  that  which  would  be  edeemed  by  them  a circum- 
dance  of  happinefs,  is  reported  by  M.  de  Paw  as  a proof  of  their  de- 
generacy ; for  that  eafe  of  delivery,  he  fays,  fhews  the  expanfion  of' 
the  vaginal  padage,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  mufcles  of  the  matrix, 
on  account  of  the  duids  being  too  copious  : their  abundance  can  only 
proceed  from  the  humidity  of  their  conditutions,  and  that,  otherwife, 
they  do  not  conform  with  the  women  of  the  old  continent  ; whereas 
they,  according  to  M.  de  Paw’s  legiflation,  are  the  model  of  all  the 
world.  Surely  it  mud  excite  the  wonder  of  every  one,  that  whereas 
the  author  of  the  Hidorical  Refearches  remarks  fuch.  a fcarcity  of 
milk  in  the  American  women,  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  fuckle  their 
own  children  ; the  author  of  the  Philofopbical  Refearches  on  the  con- 
trary, ffiould  attribute  to  them  fuch  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  it  ^ 
and  who  is  there,  that  in  reading  thefe  and  other  fimilar  contradic- 
tions and  tales  publidred  in  Europe,  particularly  a few  years  back, 
will  not  difcover  that  the  travellers,  hidorians,  naturalids,  and  philo- 

fophers- 
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fophers  of  Europe,  have  made  America  the  magazine  of  their  fables 
and  fidtions  ; and  in  order  to  render  their  works  more  entertaining, 
from  the  marvellous  novelty  of  their  pretended  obfervations,  have  af- 
cribed  to  all  the  Americans,  whatever  Angularities  have  been  obferved 
in  one  individual,  or  perhaps  in  none  ? 

The  American  women  are  fubjeót  to  the  common  fentence  of  nature, 
and  are  not  delivered  without  pains  ; poffibly,  not  with  fo  much  appa- 
ratus as  attends  the  women  of  Europe  ; becaufe  they  are  lefs  delicate, 
and  more  accuftomed  to  the  inconveniencies  of  life.  Thevenot  fays, 
that  the  Mogul  women  are  delivered  with  great  eafe,  and  that  the  day 
after  they  are  feen  going  through  the  ftreets  of  the  cities,  and  yet 
there  is  no  reafon  to  find  fault  with  their  fruitfulnefs,  or  their  confti- 
tution. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  in  the  American  women  in  Mexi- 
co, and  other  countries  of  America,  are  well  known  to  the  European 
and  Creole  ladies,  who  take  them  commonly  as  wet-nurfes  to  their 
children  ; they  find  that  they  are  wholfome,  faithful,  and  diligent,  in 
fuch  fervice.  Nor  does  it  matter  to  fav,  that  the  ancient  Americans 
are  talked  of,  and  not  the  moderns,  as  M.  de  Paw  has  fometimes  re- 
plied to  his  adverfary  Don  Pernety  ; fince  befides,  that  his  propofitions 
againfi  the  Americans  are  all  meant  of  the  prefent  day,  as  it  is  manifeft 
to  every  one  who  has  read  his  work,  that  diftindtion  has  no  place  in 
many  countries  of  America,  and  particularly  in  Mexico.  The  Mexi- 
cans ufe,  for  the  moft  part,  the  fame  food  which  they  fed  upon  before 
the  conqueft.  The  climate,  if  poffibly  it  is  changed  in  fome  regions, 
from  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods,  and  the  draining  of  ftagnant  wa- 
ters, in  Mexico  is  ftill  the  fame.  Thofe  who  have  compared,  as  we 
have,  the  accounts  of  the  firft  Spaniards,  with  the  prefent  fiate  of  that 
kingdom,  know  that  the  fame  lakes,  the  fame  rivers,  and,  in  general, 
the  fame  woods,  ftill  fubfift. 

With  refpedt  to  the  menfes  of  the  American  women,  we  can  give 
no  account,  nor  do  we  know  who  can.  M.  de  Paw,  who  has  from 
Berlin  feen  fo  many  things  of  America,  has,  perhaps,  found,  in  fome 
French  author,  the  manner  of  knowing  that  which  we  neither  can, 
nor  chufe  to  enquire  into.  But  granting  that  the  menftrual  evacuation 
of  the  American  women  is  fcanty  and  irregular,  it  argues  nothing 

againfi 
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againft  their  confutation,  as  the  quantity  of  that  evacuation  depends, 
as  count  de  Buffon  juftly  obferves,  on  the  quantity  of  their  aliment,  and 
infenfible  perfpiration.  Women  who  eat  much,  and  take  little  exer- 
cife,  have  abundant  menfes.  In  hot  countries^  where  perfpiration  is 
more  copious  than  it  is  in  cold,  that  evacuation  is  more  fpàring.  If 
the  fcantinefs  of  fuch  evacuation  can  proceed  from  fobriety  in  eating, 
from  the  heat  of  the  clime  and  exercife,  why  produce  it  as  an  argu- 
ment of  a bad  conftitution  ? Befides,  we  do  not  know  how  to  recon- 
cile that  fcantinefs  of  the  menfes  with  the  fuperabundance  of  fluids, 
which  M.  de  Paw  fuppofes  in  the  women  of  America,  to  be  a confequence 
of  the  diforder  of  their  phyfical  conftitution. 

The  proofs  abovemen tioned  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Americans,  are 
not  better  fupported.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  they  were  overcome  in 
wreftling  by  all  the  Europeans,  and  that  they  funk  under  a moderate 
burden  ; that  by  a computation  made  two  hundred  thoufand  Americans 
were  found  to  have  perifhed  in  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage. 
With  refpeft  to  the  firft  point,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  the  experi- 
ment of  wreftling  was  made  between  many  individuals  of  each  conti- 
nent, and  that  the  victory  Ihould  be  attefted  by  the  Americans  as  well 
as  the  Europeans.  But  however  that  may  be,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  maintain,  that  the  Americans  are  ftronger  than  the  Europeans. 
They  may  be  lefs  ftrong  without  the  human  fpecies  having  degenerated 
in  them.  The  Swifs  are  ftronger  than  the  Italians,  and  ftill  we  do 
not  believe  the  Italians  are  degenerated,  nor  do  we  tax  the  climate  of 
Italy.  The  inftance  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Americans  having  died 
in  one  year,  under  the  weight  of  baggage,  were  it  true,  would  not 
convince  us  fo  much  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Americans,  as  of  the  in- 
humanity of  the  Europeans.  In  the  lame  manner  that  thofe  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  Americans  perifhed,  two  hundred  thoufand  Pruffians 
would  alfo  have  perifhed  had  they  been  obliged  to  make  a journey  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles,  with  a hundred  pounds  of 
burden  upon  their  backs  -,  if  they  had  collars  of  iron  about  their  necks, 
and  were  obliged  to  carry  that  load  over  rocks  and  mountains  ; if  thofe 
who  became  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  or  wounded  their  feet  fo  as  to  im- 
pede their  progrefs,  had  their  heads  cut  off  that  they  might  not  retard 
the  pace  of  the  reft  ; and  if  they  were  not  allowed  but  a finali  morfel 
VoL.  II.  X X of 
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of  bread  to  enable  them  to  fupport  fo  fevere  a toil.  The  fame  au- 
thor (/«)  from  whom  M.  de  Paw  got  the  account  of  the  two  hundred 
thoufand  American.0  who  died  under  the  fatigue  of  carrying  baggage, 
relates  alfo  all  the  above  mentioned  circumftances.  If  that  author  there- 
fore is  to  be  credited  in  the  laft,  he  is  alfo  to  be  credited  in  the  firft. 
But  a philofopher  who  vaunts  the  phy ficai  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
Europeans  over  thofe  of  the  Americans,  would  have  done  better,  we 
think,  to  have  fupprefied  fads  fo  opprobrious  to  the  Europeans  them- 
felves.  It  is  true,  that  neither  Europe  in  general,  nor  any  nation  of  it 
in  particular,  can  be  blamed  for  the  exceffes  into  which  fome  individuals 
run,  efpecially  in  countries  fo  diftant  from  the  metropolis,  and  when  they 
ad  againft  the  exprefs  will  and  repeated  orders  of  their  fovereigns  ; but 
if  the  Americans  were  difpofed  to  make  ufe  ofM.  de  Paw’s  logic,  they 
might  from  luch  premifes  deduce  univerfal  conclufions  againft  the  old 
continent  in  the  fame  manner,  as  he  is  continually  forming  arguments 
againft  the  whole  of  the  new  world,  from  what  has  been  obferved  in 
fome  particular  people,  or  poffibly  only  in  fome  individuals. 

He  allows  the  Americans  a great  agility  of  body,  and  fwiftnefs  in 
running  -,  becaufe  they  are  accuftomed  from  childhood  to  this  ex- 
ercife  : neither  then  ought  he  to  deny  them  ftrength  ; for,  as  it  is 
clear  from  their  hiftory  and  from  their  paintings,  that  as  foon  as  they 
could  walk,  they  were  habituated  to  carry  burdens,  in  which  occupa- 
tion they  were  to  be  employed  all  their  lives  ; in  like  manner  no  other 
nation  ought  to  be  more  vigorous  in  carrying  burdens,  becaufe  no 
other  exercifed  itfelf  fo  much  as  the  Americans  in  carrying  loads  on 
their  backs,  on  account  of  their  want  of  beafts  of  burden  («),  with 
which  other  nations  were  provided.  If  Mr.  de  Paw  had  feen,  as  we 
have,  the  enormous  weights  which  the  Americans  fupport  on  their 
fhoulders,  he  would  never  have  reproached  them  with  feeblenefs. 

But  nothing  demonftrates  fo  clearly  the  robuftnefs  of  the  Americans 
as  thofe  various  and  lafting  fatigues  in  which  they  are  continually  en- 
gaged. Mr.  de  Paw  fays  (<?),  that  when  the  new  world  was  difco- 


(«)  Las  Cafas. 

(«)  Although  the  Peruvians  had  beafts  of  burden  thefe  were  not  fuch  as  could  ferve  them  in 
tranfporting  thofe  large  ftones  which  were  found  in  fome  of  their  building?,  and  in  thofe  of 
Mexico  : having  no  machines  either  for  ailifting  them  in  that  work,  it  muft  have  been  done 
folely  by  the  ftrength  of  men. 

(?)  Defence  de  Recherches,  cap.  xii. 
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vered,  nothing- was  to  be  feen  but  thick  woods;  and  that  at  prefen t dissert. 
there  are  feme  lands  cultivated,  not  by  the  Americans  however,  but  by  c-— -y # 
the  Africans  and  Europeans  ; and  that  the  foil  in' cultivation  is  to  the 
foil  which  is  uncultivated  as  two  thoufand  to  two  millions.  Thefe 
three  aflertions  are  precifely  as  many  errors.  To  referve,  however,  what 
belongs  to  the  labours  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  for  another  Differ tation, 
and  to  fpeak  òrtly  of  latter  times,  it  is  certain  that  linee  the  consueti 
the  Americans  alone  have  been  the  people  who  have  fupported  all  the 
fatigues  of  agriculture  in  all  the  vali:  countries  of  the  continent  of 
South  America,  and- ih  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  South  America 
fubjeft  to  the  crOwn  of  Spain.  No  European  is  ever  to  be  feen  em- 
ployed in  the  labours  of  the  field.  The  Moors,  who,  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  Americans,  are  very  few  in  number  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain,  are  charged  with  the  culture  of  the  fugar-cane  and  tobacco, 
and  the  making  of  fugar  ; but  the  foil  defiined  for  the  cultivation  of 
thofe  plants  is  not  with  refped  to  all  theJ cultivated*  land  of  that  coun- 
try in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  thoufand.  The  Americans  are 
the  people  who  labour  on  the  foil.  They  are  the  tillers,  the  lowers, 
the  weeders,  and  the  reapers  of  the  wheat,  of  the  maize,  of  the  rice,  of 
the  beans,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulfe,  of  the  cacao,  of  the  va- 
nilla, of  the  cotton,  of  the  indigo,  and  all  other  plants  ufeful  to  the 
fuftenance,  the  clothing,  and  commerce  of  thole  provinces  ; and  with- 
out them  fo  little  can  be  done,  that  in  the  year  1762,  the  harveft  of 
wheat  was  abandoned  in  many  places  on  account  of  a ficknefs  which 
prevailed  and  prevented  the  Indians  from  reaping  it.  But  this  is  not 
all  ; the  Americans  are  they  who  cut  and  tranfport  all  the  necefifary  tim- 
ber from  the  woods  ; who  cut,  tranfport,  and  work  the  ftones  ; who 
make  lime,  plaifter,  and  tiles  ; who  conftruft  all  the  buildings  of  that 
kingdom,  except  a few  places  where  none  of  them  inhabit  ; who 
open  and  repair  all  the  roads,  who  make  the  canals  and  fiuices,  and 
.clean  the  cities.  They  work  in  many  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of 
copper,  &c.  they  are  the  fiiepherds,  herdfmen,  weavers,  potters, 
balket-makers,  bakers,  couriers,  day-labourers,  &c.  ; in  a word,  they 
are  the  perfons  who  bear  all  the  burden  of  public  labours.  Thefe  are 
the  employments  of  the  weak,  dafiardly,  and  ufelefs  Americans,  while 
- ■ . X x 2 , the 
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DISSERT,  the  vigorous  M.  de  Paw  and  other  indefatigable  Europeans  are  occu- 
1 pied  in  writing  invedtives  againft  them. 

Thefe  labours,  in  which  the  Indians  are  continually  employed,  cer- 
tainly attedi  their  healthinefs  and  ftrength  ; as,  if  they  are  able  to 
undergo  fuch  fatigues,  they  cannot  be  difeafed,  nor  have  an  exhaufted 
dream  of  blood  in  their  veins,  as  M.  de  Paw  infinuates.  In  order  to 
make  it  believed  that  their  conftitutions  are  vitiated,  he  copies  what- 
ever he  finds  written  by  hidorians  of  America  whether  true  or  falfe, 
refpeóting  the  difeafes  which  reign  in  fome  particular  countries  of  that 
great  continent  ; and  efpecially  concerning  the  venereal  didemper, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  truly  American.  With  refpedl  to  the  vene- 
real diforder,  we  fhall  treat  of  it  at  large  in  another  Differtation  : con- 
cerning other  difeafes,  we  grant,  that  in  fome  countries  in  the  wide  com- 
pafs  of  America  men  are  expofed  more  than  elfewhere  to  the  didempers 
which  are  occafioned  by  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  or  the  pernicious 
quality  of  the  aliments  ; but  it  is  certain  according  to  the  adertion  of 
many  refpedtable  authors  acquainted  with  the  new  world,  that  the  Ame- 
rican countries  are  for  the  mod  part  healthy  ; and  if  the  Americans  were 
difpofed  to  retaliate  on  M.  de  Paw  and  other  European  authors  who  write 
as  he  does,  they  would  have  abundant  fubjedl  of  materials  to  throw  dif- 
credit  on  the  clime  of  the  old  continent,  and  theconditution  of  its  inhabi- 
tants in  the  endemic  didempers  which  prevail  there,  fuch  as  the  elephan - 
tiojis  and  leprofy  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ( p ),  the  verben  of  fouthern  Afia, 
the  dragoncello  or  worm  of  Medina,  the  pircal  of  Malabar,  the  yaws 
or  Guinea-evil,  the  tirlafi  or  morbus  pedicularis  of  Little  Tartary, 
the  fcurvy  and  dyfentery  of  northern  countries,  the  plica  of  Poland, 
the  goitiers  of  Tyrol  and  many  alpine  countries,  the  itch,  rickets,  the 
fmall-pox  (y),  and  above  all  the  plague,  which  has  fo  often  depopu- 
lated 

(/>  ) The  elephant iajis,  an  endemic  difeafe  of  Egypt,  and  entirely  unknown  in  America,  was 
fo  common  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  there  were,  according  to  what  Mathew 
Paris  fays,  an  exadl  writer  of  that  time,  nineteen  thoufand  hofpitals  for  it. 

(q)  1 he  fmall-pox  was  carried  to  America  by  the  Europeans,  and  made  as  great  a havoc 
there  as  the  venereal  dileafe  did  in  Europe.  The  rickets  is  a didemper  unknown  in  the  new 
world  ; this  we  conceive  the  principal  caufe  of  there  being  fewer  deformed  and  imperfedt 
fliaped  people  there  than  in  Europe.  The  itch  exifts  either  not  at  all,  or  fo  rarely,  that  dnring 
many  years  refidence  in  different  countries  of  Mexico,  we  never  faw  one  infedled  with  that  dif- 
eafe, nor  ever  heard  of  any  one  who  was.  Th 'Zjvomito  prieto , which  appears  to  be  an  endemic  dif- 

temper 
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lated  whole  cities  and  provinces  of  the  old  continent,  and  which 
annually  commits  immenfe  havoc  in  the  Eaft  : the  moft  terrible  fcourge 
of  the  human  race,  but  hitherto  warded  off  from  the  new  world. 

Laftly,  The  fuppofed  feeblenefs  and  unfound  bodily  habit  of  the  A- 
mericans  do  not  correfpond  with  the  length  of  their  lives.  Among 
thofe  Americans  whofe  great  fatigues  and  excefiive  toils  do  not  anticipate 
their  death,  there  are  not  a few  who  reach  the  age  of  eighty,  ninety, 
and  an  hundred  years  ; and,  what  is  more,  without  there  being  ob- 
ferved  in  them  that  decay  which  time  commonly  produces  in  the  hair, 
in  the  teeth,  in  the  fkin,  and  in  the  mufcles  of  the  human  body. 
This  phenomenon,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Spaniards  who  refide  in 
Mexico,  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caule  than  the  vigour  of 
their  conftitutions,  the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubrity  of 
their  clime.  Hiftorians,  and  other  perfons  who  have  fojourned  there 
for  many  years,  report  the  fame  thing  of  other  countries  of  the  new 
world.  But  if  poflibly  there  is  any  region  where  life  is  not  fo  much  pro- 
longed, at  leafc  there  is  no  one  where  it  is  fo  much  fhortened  as  in  Guinea, 
in  Sierra  Leona,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  countries  of 
Africa,  in  which  old  age  commonly  begins  at  forty;  and  he  who 
arrives  at  fifty  is  looked  upon  as  an  odtogenary  is  with  us  (r).  Of 
them  it  might  be  faid  with  fome  fhew  of  reafon,  that  their  blood  is 
wafted,  and  their  phyfical  conftitution  is  overthrown. 

temper  alto,  is  extemely  modern,  and  is  not  felt  except  in  fome  places  of  the  torrid  zone  fre- 
quented by  Europeans.  i he  firft  who  were  feized  with  it  were  the  failors  of  fome  European 
veflfels,  who  immediately  after  the  bad  diet  they  had  during  their  voyage,  eat  greedily  of  fruit, 
and  drank  immoderately  of  brandy.  Ulloa  affirms,  that  in  Carthagena,  one  of  the  moti:  un- 
healthy places  of  America,  this  diftemper  was  not  known  before  the  year  1729,  and  that  it  be- 
gan among  the  crews  of  the  European  veflels,  which  arrived  there  under  the  command  of  D-. 
D.  Giuftiniani. 

(r)  The  Hottentots,  fays  Buffon,  are  fliort  livers,  for  they  hardly  exceed  forty  years  of 
age.  Drack  attefts  that  certain  nations  inhabiting  the  frontiers  of  the  Ethiopian  diftri&s,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcarcity  of  aliment,  feed  on  falted  locufts,  and  that  this  wretched  food  produces  a 
horrid  effed;  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  forty,  certain  flying  infeds  breed  upon  their  bodies, 
which  foon  occafion  their  deaths,  by  devouring  firft  their  belly,  then  their  breaff,  and  laftly 
their  very  bones.  Thefe,  and  the  kind  of  infeds  by  which,  as  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  confefles, 
the  inhabitants  of  Little  Tartary  are  deftroyed,  are  certainly  greatly  worfe  than  thofe  worms 
which,  he  fays,  are  found  amongft  fome  people  of  America, 
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DISSERT. 

V. 


S E ” C T.  II. 

On  the  mental  Qualities  of  the  Mexicans. 


HITHERTO  we  have  examined  what  M.  de  Paw  has  faid  con- 
cerning the  corporal  qualities  of  the  Americans.  Let  us  now  fee 
what  are  his  fpeculations  concerning  their  minds.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  difcover  any  other  characters  than  a memory  fo  feeble,  that  to- 
day they  do  not  remember  what  they  did  yelterday  ; a capacity  fo  blunt, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  thinking,  or  putting  their  ideas  in  order  • a 
difpoiition  fo  cold,  that  they  feel  no  excitement  of  love  ; a daftardly 
fpirit,  and  a genius  that  is  torpid  and  indolent.  In  fhort,  he  paints 
the  Americans  in  fuch  colours,  and  debafes  their  fouls  to  fucfh  a degree, 
that  although  he  fometimes  inveighs  againft  them,  .that  they  put  their 
very  rationality  in  doubt,  we  do  not  doubt,  that  if  he  had  then  been 
•confulted,  he  would  have  declared  himfelf  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
rationaUfts.  We  know  well  that  many  other  Europeans,  and,  what  is 
Etili  more  wonderful,  many  of  thofe  children  or  defendants  of  Euro- 
peans who  are  born  in  America,  think  as  M.  de  Paw  does  ; fome  from 
ignorance,  feme  from  want  of  reflection,  and  others  from  hereditary 
prejudice  and  prepofleffion.  But  all  this  and  more  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  belie  our  own  experience  and  the  teftimony  of  other  Euro- 
peans whofe  authority  have  a great  deal  more  weight,  both  becaufe  they 
were  men  of  great  judgment,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  becaufe  they  gave  their  tellimony  in  favour  of  ftrangers  a- 
gainft  their  own  conntrymen.  The  alteftations  and  arguments  which 
we  could  adduce  in  favour  of  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans 
are  fo  numerous,  that  they  would  fill  a great  volume;  we  fhall,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  prolixity  or  confufion,  confine  ourfelves  to  a few,  which 
are  worth  a thoufand  others. 

Zummarraga,  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  a prelate  of  happy  memo- 
and  highly  efteemed  by  the  catholic  kings,  for  his  learning  and  ir- 
reproachable life,  his  paftoral  zeal  and  apoftolic  labours,  in  his  let- 
ter written  in  the  year  1531,  to  the  general  chapter  of  the  P.  P. 

Fran- 
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Francifcans,  affembled  in  Tolofa,  fpeaks  thus  of  the  Indians  : “ They  DISSERT. 
“ are  temperate  and  ingenious,  particularly  in  the  art  of  painting, 

“ They  are  not  ungifted  with  mental  talents.  The  Lord  be  praifed 
“ for  all.”  If  M.  de  Paw  does  not  value  the  teftimony  of  this  molt 
venerable  prelate,  whom  he  calls  a bigot  and  barbarian,  in  right  of  that 
authority  which  he  has  arrogated  to  himfelf  to  injure  thofe  whofe  fen- 
timents  are  not  conformable  to  his  extravagant  fyftem  of  degeneracy, 
let  him  read  what  Las  Cafas,  the  firft  bifhop  of  Chiapa,  has  written, 
who  knew  them  well,  from  having  refided  many  years  in  different 
parts  of  America.  He  in  a memorial  prefented  to  Philip  II.  fpeaks  of 
them  thus  : “ The  Americans  alfo  are  people  of  a bright  and  lively 
" genius,  eafy  to  be  taught  and  to  apprehend  every  good  dottrine,  ex- 
“ tremely  ready  to  embrace  our  faith  and  virtuous  cuftorns,  and  the 
“ people  of  all  others  in  the  world  who  feel  leaf!  embarraffment  in  it.” 

He  makes  ufe  almoft  of  the  fame  expreflions  in  his  refutation  of  the 
anfwers  of  Dr.  Sepulveda  ; “ The  Indians  have,”  he  fays,  “ as  good 
“ an  underflanding  and  acute  a genius,  as  much  docility  and  capacity 
“ for  the  moral  and  fpeculative  fciences,  and  are,  in  moft  inftances,  as 
“ rational  in  their  political  government,  as  appears  from  many  of  their 
“ extremely  prudent  laws,  and  are  as  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of 
“ our  faith  and  religion,  in  good  cuftorns  and  civilization  where  they 
“ have  been  tutored  by  perfons  of  religious  and  exemplary  life,  and 
“ are  arriving  at  refinement  and  polifli  as  faft  as  any  nation  ever  did 
“ fince  the  times  of  the  apoftles.”  Since  M.  de  Paw  believes  all  that 
which  this  learned  exemplary  prelate  wrote  againft  the  Spaniards,  al- 
though he  was  not  prefent  at  the  greater  part  of  the  fadts  which  he 
relates,  he  ought  much  more  to  believe  that  which  the  fame  bifhop, 
depofes  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  as  an  eye-vvitnefs  and  refident  among 
them;  as  there  is  much  lefs  requifite  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
Americans  are  people  of  a good  genius  and  difpofition,  than  to  per- 
fuade  us  of  thofe  horrid  and  unheard  of  cruelties  of  the  Spanifh  con- 
querors. 

But  if  he  does  not  admit  the  teftimony  of  that  great  bifhop,  becaufe- 
he  efteems  him,  though  wrongfully,  to  have  been  a cheat,  and  ambi- 
tious hypocrite,  he  may  read  the  depofition  concerning  them  of  the 
ftrft  bifhop  of  Tlafcala,  Garces,  a moft  learned  man,  and  highly  and 

juftly 
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juflly  efleemed  by  his  famous  patron  Ant.  de  Nebrija,  the  reflorer  of 
letters  in  Spain.  This  renowned  prelate  in  his  Latin  Letter  to  pope 
Paul  III.  written  in  1536,  after  ten  years  continual  commerce  with, 
and  obfervation  of  the  Americans,  among  many  praifes  which  he  be- 
llows on  their  difpofitions,  and  the  gifts  of  their  minds,  he  extols 
their  genius,  and  in  fome  degree  raifes  it  above  that  of  his  country- 
men, as  may  appear  from  the  paffage  of  his  letter  which  we  have  fub- 
joined  here  below  (r).  What  perfon  is  there  who  would  not  give 
greater  faith  to  thofe  three  biiliops,  who,  belides  their  probity, 
their  learning,  and  character,  had  long  commerce  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, than  to  other  authors  who  either  never  faw  the  Americans, 
or  viewed  them  without  reflection,  or  paid  improper  and  unjufl  de- 
ference to  the  informations  of  ignorant,  prejudiced,  or  interefled  men  ? 

But  laflly,  if  M.  de  Paw  refufes  the  depofitions  of  thefe  three  wit- 
nefles,  however  refpedable,  becaufe  they  were  ecclefiaflics,  to  whom 
he  thinks  weaknefs  of  mind  attached,  he  cannot,  but  fubmit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  famous  bifhop  of  Angelopoli,  Palafox.  Mr.  de 
Paw,  though  a Pruffian  and  a philofopher,  calls  that  prelate  the  ‘ve- 
nerable fervant  of  God.  If  he  gives  fo  much  faith  to  this  ‘venerable  fer - 
<uant  of  God  in  what  he  wrote  againfl  the  Jefuits  in  his  own  caufe, 
why  not  believe  him  in  what  he  has  written  in  favour  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ! Let  him  read  the  work  of  this  pielate,  compofed  in  order  to 
demonflrate  the  difpofition,  genius,  and  virtues  of  the  Indians. 

Notwithflanding  the  implacable  hatred  which  M.  de  Paw  bears  to 
the  ecclefiaflics  of  the  Roman  church,  and  to  the  Jefuits  in  particular, 
he  praifes  the  Natural  and  Moral  Hiflory  of  Acofla,  and  calls  it  very 
juflly  an  excellent  work . This  judicious,  impartial,  and  very  learned 
Spaniard,  who  faw  and  oblerved  with  his  own  eyes  the  Americans  in 
Peru  as  well  as  Mexico,  employs  the  whole  fixth  book  of  this  ex- 
cellent work  in  demoriflrating  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Americans  by 

(j)  “ Nunc  vero  de  horum  ligillatim  hominum  ingenio,  quos  vidimus  ab  hinc  decennio, 
“ quo  ego  in  Patria  convefatus  eorum  potui  perfpicere  mores  ac  ingenia  perfecutari,  teflificans 
“ coram  te,  Beautilfime  Pater  qui  diri  IH  in  tcrris  Vicarium  agis  quod  vidi  qucd  audivi  et  ma- 
il nus  noftrre  contre&averunt  de  his  progcnitis  ab  ecclefia  per  qualecumque  minifterium  meum 
*l  in  verbo  vitae  quod  lingula  fingulis  referendo,  id  eft  paribus  paria,  rationis  optimae  compotes 
“ lunt  et  integri  fenfus  ac  capitis  fed  infuper  noftratibus  pueri  iftorum  et  vigore  fpiritus  ct  fenfu- 
“ urn  vivacitate  dexteriore  in  omni  agibili  et  intelligibli  prceflantiores  reperiuntur.”. 
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an  explanation  of  their  ancient  government,  their  laws,  their  hiffories 
in  paintings  and  knots,  calendars,  &c.  To  be  informed  of  his  opi- 
nion on  this  fubjedt,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  read  the  firff  chapter  of 
that  book.  We  requeft  M.  de  Paw,  as  well  as  our  readers,  to  read  it 
attentively,  as  there  are  matters  in  it  worthy  of  being  known.  M.  de 
Paw  will  difcover  there  the  origin  of  the  error  into  which  he,  and 
many  Europeans,  have  fallen,  and  will  perceive  the  great  difference 
there  is  between  viewing  things  while  the  fight  is  dimmed  by  paflion 
and  prejudices,  and  examining  them  with  impartiality  and  cool  judg- 
ment. M.  de  Paw  thinks  the  Americans  are  beffial  ; Acoffa,  on  the 
other  hand,  reputes  thofe  perfons  weak  and  prefumptuous  who  think 
them  fo.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  moil  acute  Americans  were  infe- 
rior in  induffry  and  fagacity  to  the  rudeft  nations  of  the  old  continent. 
Acoffa,  extols  the  civil  government  of  the  Mexicans  above  many  re- 
publics of  Europe.  M.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political  con- 
duit of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbarity,  extravagance,  and  bru- 
tality ; and  Acoffa  finds  there,  laws  that  are  admirable  and  worthy  of 
being  preferved  for  ever.  To  which  of  thefe  two  authors  our  greateft 
faith  is  due,  the  impartial  reader  will  decide. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  the  infertion  of  a paffage  of  the  Philofophical 
Refearches;  in  which  the  author  difcovers  his  turn  for  defamation  as  well 
as  enmity  to  truth.  “ At  firft,  he  fays,  the  Americans  were  not  be- 
“ lieved  to  be  men,  but  rather  fatyrs,  or  large  apes,  which  might  be 
“ murdered  without  remorfe  or  reproach.  At  laft,  in  order  to  add  in- 
“ fult  to  the  oppreffion  of  thofe  times,  a pope  made  an  original  bull, 
“ in  which  he  declared,  that  being  defirous  of  founding  bifhopricks 
“ in  the  richeft  countries  of  America,  it  pleafed  him,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  acknowledge  the  Americans  to  be  true  men  : in  fo  far,  that 
without  this  decifion  of  an  Italian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world 
“ would  have  appeared,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a 
“ race  of  equivocal  men.  There  is  no  example  of  fuch  a decifion, 
t(  fince  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  by  men  and  apes.”  We  thould 
rejoice  that  there  was  no  other  example  in  the  world  of  fuch  calum- 
nies and  infolence  as  thofe  of  M.  de  Paw,  but  that  we  may  put  the 
complexion  of  this  pafiage  in  its  true  light,  we  {hall  give  a copy  of 
that  decifion,  after  having  explained  the  occafion  of  it. 
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Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  America, 
not  lefs  powerful  than  avaricious,  defirous  of  enriching  themfelves  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and 
made  ufe  of  them  as  Haves  j and  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproaches  which 
were  made  them  by  the  bifhops  and  miffionaries  who  inculcated  huma- 
nity, and  the  giving  liberty  to  thofe  people,  to  get  themfelves  i-nftruófced 
in  religion,  that  they  might  do  their  duties  towards  the  church  and  their 
families,  alledged,  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature  Haves  and  incapable 
of  being  inftrudted  j and  many  other  faldioods  of  which  the  Chronicler 
Herrera  makes  mention  againft  them.  Thofe  zealous  ecclefiaHics  being 
unable,  either  by  their  authority  or  preaching,  to  free  thofe  unhappy 
converts  from  the  tyranny  of  fuch  mifers,  had  recourfe  to  the  Catholic 
kings,  and  at  laft  obtained  from  their  juftice  and  clemency,  thofe  laws 
as  favourable  to  the  Americans  as  honourable  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
that  compofe  the  Indian  code,  which  were  chiefly  due  to  the  in- 
defatigable zeal  of  the  bifhop  de  las  Cafas.  On  another  Hde,  Garces, 
bifhop  of  Tlalcala,  knowing  that  thofe  Spaniards  bore,  notwithHand- 
ing  their  perverfity,  a great  refpedt  to  the  deciflons  of  the  vicar  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  made  application  in  the  year  1586,  to  pope  Paul  III.  by  that 
famous  letter,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  ; reprefenting  to  him  the 
evils  which  the  Indians  fuflfered  from  the  wicked  Chriftians,  and  pray* 
ing  him  to  interpofe  his  authority  in  their  behalf.  The  pope,  moved 
by  fuch  heavy  remonftrances,  difpatched  the  next  year  the  original 
bull,  a faithful  copy  of  which  we  have  here  fubjoined  (/),  which  was 

not 

(1)  Taulus  paga  III.  univerfis  Chrifii  Fidelibus  prefentes  Littéras  infpediuris  Salutem  & Apofto- 
licam  Benedidtionem — “ Veritas  ipfa,  quae  nec  falli,  nec  fallere  poteft,  cum  Prsedicatores  Fidei 
“ adofficium  praedicationis  deìlinàret,  dixiffe  dignofcitnr  : Eun'es  docete  omnes  gentes  : omnes  d'xit 
“ ablque  omni  deledhi,  cum  omnes  Fidei  difeiplina  capaces  exiftant.  Quod  videos  & invidens 
“ ipiius  humani  generis  annulus,  qui  bonis  operibus,  ut  pereant,  femper  adverfatur,  modum 
“ cxcogitavit  hadlenus  inauditum,  quo  impediret,  ne  Verbum  Dei  Gentibus,  ut  falvae  fierent, 
“ prsedicaretur  : ut  quofdam  fuos  fatellites  commovit,  qui  fuarn  cupiditatem  adimplere  cupi- 
“ entes.  Qccidentales  & Meridionale»  Iijdos,  & alias  Gentes,  quas  temporibus  iffis  ad  nol- 
“ tram  notitiam  pervenerunt,  fub  pnstextu  quod  Fidei  Catholics  expertes  exiftant,  uti  bruta 
“ animalia,  ad  noftra  obfequia  red^gendos  effe,  paliim  afferere  praefumant,  & eos  in  fervitutem 
• i redigunt  taivis  afflidtionibus  illos  ungentes,  quantis  vix  bruta  animalia  illis  fervientia  urgeant'. 
“ Nos  igitur,  qui  ejufdem  Domini  noflri  vices,  licet  indigni,  gerimus  in  terris,  & Oves  gregis 
“fui  nobis  commiffas,  quae  extra  ejus  Ovile  funt,  ad  ipfum  Ovile  foto  nixu  exquiriimis,  at- 
“ tendentes  Indos  ipfos,  utpote  veros  homines,  non  folum  Chriflianae  Fidei  capaces  cxiilere 
“ fed,  ut  nobis  innotuit,  ad  Fidern  ipfum  promptiffune  currere,  ac  volentes  fuper  his  congnris 
**  remediis  providere,  praididios  Indos  & omnes  alias  gentes  ad  notitiam  Ghnllianorum  in  pofte- 

“ rum 
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not  made,  as  is  manifeft,  to  declare  the  Americans  free  men  ; for  fuch 
a piece  of  weakness  was  very  diftant  from  that  or  any  other  pope  : but 
folely  to  fupport  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans  againft  the  at- 
tempts of  their  oppreffors,  and  to  condemn  the  injuftice  and  inhu- 
manity of  thofe,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  fuppofing  thofe  people 
idolatrous,  or  incapable  of  being  inftru&ed,  took  from  them  their  pro-? 
per ty  and  their  liberty,  and  treated  them  as  flaves  and  beafts.  The 
Spaniards,  indeed,  would  have  been  more  pitiable  than  the  rudeft  ra- 
vages of  the  new  world,  if  they  had  waited  for  a decifton  from  Rome 
before  they  would  acknowledge  the  Americans  to  be  true  men.  It  is 
well  known,  that  long  before  the  pope  difpatched  that  bull,  the  Ca- 
tholic kings:  had  earneftly  recommended  the  inftruótion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, had  given  the  mod;  careful  orders  that  they  fhould  be  well  treat- 
ed, and  that  no  wrong  fhould  be  offered  either  to  their  property  or  their 
perfons  ; and  had  fent  feveral  bifhops  to  the  new  world,  and  fome 
hundreds  of  miffionaries  at  the  royal  expence,  to  teach  thofe  fatyrs  the 
faith  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  train  them  in  the  Chrifcian  mode  of  life.  In 
1531,  fix  years  before  that  bull  was  out,  the  French  miffionaries  alone 
had  baptized  in  Mexico  more  than  a million  of  thofe  fatyrs  ; and  in 
1534,  the  feminary  of  the  Holy  Oofs  was  founded  in  Tlatelolco,  for 
the  inftru&ion  of  a confiderable  number  of  thofe  large  apes,  where 
they  learned  the  Latin  language.  Rhetoric,  Philofophy,  and  Medicine. 
If  at  fir  ft  the  Americans  were  efteemed  fatyrs,  no  body  can  better  prove 
it  than  Chriftopher  Columbus  their  difcoverer.  Let  us  hear,  there- 
fore, how  that  celebrated  admiral  fpeaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catho- 
lic kings  Ferdinand  and  Tabella,  of  the  firft  fatyrs  he  faw  in  the 
ifland  of  Haiti,  or  Bilpaniola.  “ I fwear,”  he  fays,  “ to  your  ma- 
kefiles, that  there  is  not  a . better  people  in  the  world  than  thefe, 

“ more  affectionate,  affable,  or  mild.  They  love  their  neighbours  as 
themfelves  ; their  language  is  the  fweeteft,  the  fofteft,  and  the  moft 

il  rum  deventuras,  licet  extra  fidem  Chrifii  exiftant,  fua  libertate  & dominio  hujufmodi  uti,  8c 
“ potiri,  & g'auderc  libere  & licite  poffè,  nec  in'ifervitutem  redigi  debere,  ac  quicquid  lecus 
*c  fieri  'cbntigtfrit  irrìtum  & inane,'  ipfofque  Indos,  8c  alias  Gentes  Verbi  Dei  prasdicatione,  & 

**  exemplò  bona  yitse  ad  didtam  Fiderà  Chrifti  invitandos  fore.  Auéìoritate  Apoftblica  per  prre» 

*<  fentes  literas  déeernimùs,  & declaramus,  nou  obftantibus  pramiiffis,  caeterifque  contrariis  qui* 

“ bufcuiìque.” — Datum  Roma  anno  1537.  IV.  Non.  Iun.  Pontificatus  aofiri  anno  III.  Quella, 
s .non  altra  è quella  famofa.  bolla,  perla  quale  s’ è fatto  un  sì  grande  fchiamazzd. 
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dissert.  “ chearful  ; for  they  always  fpeak  finding';  and  although  they  go 
“ naked,  let  your  majeflies  believe  me,  their  cuftoms  are  very  be- 
“ coming  ; and  their  king,  wh®  is  ferved  with  great  majefty,  has 
" fuch  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives  great  pleafure  to  fee  him,  and 
“ alfo  to  confider  the  great  retentive  faculty  of  that  people,  and  their 
“ defire  of  knowledge,  which  incites  them  to  afk  the  caufes  and  the 
“ effeóts  of  things  (#).”  As  M.  de  Paw  employed  ten  continued  years 
to  fearch  into  the  affairs  of  America,  he  ought  to  have  known,  that 
in  the  countries  of  the  new  world  fubjedted  to  the  Spaniards,  no  other 
bifhopricks  are  founded  there  than  thofe  which  the  Catholic  king  has 
conflituted.  To  him  belong,  from  the  patronage  given  him  over 
American  churches  by  pope  Julius  II.  in  1508,  the  foundation  of  bi- 
fhopricks, and  the  prefentation  of  bifhops.  To  affirm,  therefore,  that 
Paul  III.  would  acknowledge  the  Americans  to  be  true  men,  in  order 
to  found  biffiopricks  in  the  richefl  countries  of  the  new  world,  is  but 
the  calumny  of  an  enemy  of  the  Roman  church  ; for  if  he  was  not 
blinded  by  enmity,  he  would  rather  have  perceived  the  zeal  and  hu- 
manity which  the  pope  difplays  in  that  bull. 

Dr.  Robertfon,  who,  in  a great  meafure,  adopts  the  extravagant 
notions  of  M.  de  Paw,  fpeaks  thus  of  the  Americans,  in  the  Vlllth 
book  of  his  Hiftory  of  America.  “ Some  miffionaries  aftoniffied 
<f  equally  at  their  flownefs  of  comprehenfion,  and  at  their  infenfibility, 
“ pronounced  them  a race  of  men  fo  brutiffi,  as  to  be  incapable  of  un- 
“ derflanding  the  firfl  principles  of  religion.”  But  what  miffionaries 
thefe  were,  and  how  much  their  judgment  is  to  be  trailed,  can  be 
underflood  from  no  body  better  than  Garces,  in  the  above  men- 
tioned letter  to  pope  Paul  III.  Let  the  paffage  which  we  have  here 
fubjoined  be  read  (x),  it  will  appear  from  it,  that  the  reafons  of  fuch 

an 

(»)  Cap.  xxxii.  of  the  Hiftory  of  Chr.  Columbus,  written  by  his  fon. 

{*)  Quis  tam  impudenti  animo  ac  perfricata  fronte  incapaces  fìdei  afferete  audet,  quos  me- 
cnanicarum  artium  capaciffimos  intuemur,  ac  quos  edam  ad  minifterium  noftruin  redadtos  bo- 
na: indolis,  fidelis,  & folertcs  experimur  ? Et  fi  quando,  Beatifiìmc  Pater,  Tua  Sandhtas  ali- 
quein  religiofum  virum  in  hanc  declinare  fententìam  audierit,  ctfi  eximia  integritate  vitce,  vct 
dignitate  fulgere  videatur  is,  non  ideo  quicquam  illi  hac  in  re  praeflet  audforitatis,  fed  eum- 
defn  parum  aut  nihil  infudaffe  in  illorum  converfione  certo  certius  arbitretur,  ac  in  eorum  ad- 
dilcenda  lingua,  aut  inveftigandis  ingeniis  parum  ftuduiffe  perpendat  : nam  qui  in  his  cantate 
chriftiana  laborarunt,  non  fruftra  in  eos  jattare  retia  caritads  affirmant;  illi  vero  qui  folitu- 
dini  dediti,  aut  ignavia  praepedid  neminem  ad  Chrifti  cultum  fua  induftria  reduxerunr,  ne  in- 

culpari 
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an  error,  were  the  ignorance  and  doth  of  thofe  miflionaries  ; and  we  DISSERT, 
add,  the  falfe  ideas  they  had  imbibed  from  their  infancy.  Las  Cafas,  i — i— 
Acoda,  and  other  grave  writers  on  America,  fay  the  fame  thing  as 


Garces. 

“ A council  held  at  Lima,”  continues  Dr.  Robertfon,  C(  decreed, 
“ that  on  account  of  this  incapacity  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
“ the  facrament  of  the  Eucharid.  And  though  Paul  III.  by  his  fam- 
“ ous  bull,  iflued  in  the  year  1537,  declared  them  to  be  rational  crea- 
<(  tures,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Chridians  ; yet,  after  the  lap  le 
“ of  two  centuries,  during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the 
“ church,  lb  imperfect  are  their  attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very 
“ few  polfefs  fuch  a portion  of  fpiritual  difcerment,  as  to  be  deemed 

**  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  holy  communion Even  after 

“ the  moft  careful  inftruótion,  their  faith  is  conlidered  feeble  and  du- 
“ bious,  and  though  fome  of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned  lan- 
“ guages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  academic  edu- 
cation  with  applaufe,  their  frailty  is  fo  much  fufpedted,  that  no  In- 
dian  is  ever  ordained  a pried,  or  received  into  any  religious  order.” 
In  a few  words,  here  are  four  errors  at  lead.  1 . That  a council  of 
Lima  had  excluded  the  Indians  from  the  facrament  of  the  Eucharid, 
on  account  of  their  imbecility  of  mind.  2.  That  Paul  III.  declared 
the  Indians  rational  creatures.  3*  That  very  few  Indians  polfefs  fuch 
a portion  of  fpiritual  difcernment  as  to  be  judged  worthy  to  approach 
to  the  facred  table.  4.  That  no  Indian  is  ever  ordained  a pried. 

With  refpedt  to  the  fird,  it  is  true,  that  in  an  alfembly  held  at  Lima, 
in  the  year  1552,  which  was  called  Primum  concilium  Lima,  though 
it  was  not  a council,  nor  had  ever  any  authority  of  a council,  it  was. 
ordained  that  the  Eucharid  Ihould  not  be  adminidered  to  the  Indians 
until  they  were  perfectly  indrudted  and  perfuaded  in  things  of  faith* 


culpari  poflint  quod  inutiles  fuerint,  quod  propri*  negligenti*  vitium  eft,  id  Infidelium  imbe* 
cillitati  adferibunt,  veramque  fu  am  defidiam  fai  fa?  incapacitatis  impofitione  defendant,  ac  non 
minorerà  eulpam  in  excufatione  committunt,  quam  erat  illa,,  a qua.  liberali  conantur.  Lsdit 
namque  fumme  iftud  hominum  genus  talia  afferentium  hanc  Indorum  miferrimam  turbam  r- 
nam  aliquos  religiofos  viros  retrahunt,  ne  ad  eofdem  in  fide  inftruendos  proficifcantur  : quam* 
obrem  nonnulli  Hifpanorum  qui  ad  illos  debellandos  accedunt,  horum  freti  judicio  illos  neg- 
ligere, perdere,  ac  madare  opinari  folent  non  effe  flagitium.-  Ex  litteris  Juliani  Garcès  Ep° 
*Claf,  ad  Pavlnm  111 ► Pont*  Max, 

be- 
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becaufe  that  facrament  is  the  food  of  the  perfedt,  bat  not  becaufe  they 
were  efteemed  weak  of  underftanding.  This  is  clear  from  the  fir  ft 
provincial  council  vulgarly  called  the  fecond,  held  in  Lima  in  the  year 
1567,  which  ordered  priefis  to  adminifter*  fuch  facrament  to  all  the 
Indians  who  found  themfelves  difpofed  for  it  (7).  But  notwithftand- 
ing  that  order  to  make  thofe  ecclefiaftics  comply,  of  which  Acofta 
juftly  complained,  the  fecond  council  of  Lima  held  in  1583,  at  which 
S.  Toribio  Mogrobejo  prefided,  endeavoured  to  remedy  thofe  difor- 
ders  by  the  decrees  which  we  here  fubjoin  (%),  from  which  it  is  to 
be  feen,  that  they  for  the  fame  reafons  equally  denied  the  eucharift 
to  the  Indians  and  to  the  Moors,  who  were  llaves  brought  from  Afri- 
ca : that  the  true  reafons  for  denying  it  were,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
council,  the  negligence  or  floth,  and  the  indifcreet  and  mifaplied 
zeal  of  thofe  ecclefiaftics,  and  that  the  council  found  itfelf  obliged  to 
put  a remedy  to  fo  great  a diforder  by  new  decrees  and  fevere  punifti- 
ments.  We  know  well  alfo,  that  thofe  refpedtable  decrees  were  not 
exadtly  executed,  and  it  became  neceffary  for  the  diocefan  fynod  of 
Lima,  Plata,  Paz,  Arequipa  and  Paraguay,  to  inculcate  them  afrefhp 

(jy)  Quamquam  omnes  Chriftiani  adulti  utriufque  fexus  teneantur  Santiffimum  Euchariftite 
Sacrameutum  accipere  fingulis  annis  faltem  in  Pafchate,  hujus  tamen  Provincia  Antiftiies  cum 
animadverterent  gentem  hanc  Indorum  recentem  effe  & infantilen  in  fide,  atque  id  iilorum 
faluti  expedire  judicarent,  fìatuerunt  ut  ufque  duna  fidem  perfede  tenerent,  hoc  divino  facra- 
mento,  quod  eft:  perfedorum  cibus,  non  communicarentur,  excepto  fi  quis  ei  percipicndo  fatis 
idoneus  videretur. . . . Placuit  huic  Sanda;  Synodo  monere,  prout  ferio  monet,  omnes  Indorum 
Parochos,  ut  quos  audita  jam  confeffione  perfpexerint,  huic  cieleftem  cibum  a rcliquo  corporali 
difcernere,  atque  eumedem  devote  cupere  tk  pofcere,  quoniam  line  caufa  nemincm  divino  ali- 
minto  privare  poffumus,  quo  tempore  caeteris  Chriftianis  folent,  Indis  omnibus  adminiftrcut. 
Cone.  Lim.  I.  vulgo  II,  cap.  58. 

(z)  Caelefte  viaticum,  quod  nulli  ex  hac  vita  migranti  negat  Mater  Ecclefia,  mu  his  abitine 
annis  Indis  atque  ^Ethiopibus,  cseterifque  perfonis  miferabilibus  prreberi  debere  Concilium 
Limenfe  conftiuit.  Sed  tsnten  Sacerdotum  plutium  vel  negligentia,  vcl  zelo  quodant  prxpof- 
tero  atque  intempeftivo  illis  nihilo  niagis  hodic  prasbetur.  Quo  fit,  ut  imbecilles  anima;  tanto 
botto,  tamque  neceffirio  priventur.  Volens  igitur  Sanda  Synodus  ad  executionem  perducere, 
qute  Chrifto  duce  ad  falutem  Indorum  ordinata  funt,  fevere  praseipit  omnibus  ParoChis,  ut  ex- 
treme laborantibus  Indis  atque  ^fithiopibus  viaticum  minidrare  non  pnetermittant,  dummodoin 
eis  debitam  difpofitionem  agnofeant,  nempe  fidem  in  Chriftum,  & poenitcntiam  in  Deurn  fuo 

modo Porro  Parochos  qui  a pii  ma  hujus  decreti  promulgatone  negligentes  fuerint, 

noverint  fe,  praetcr  divina  ultionis  judicium,  etiampoenas  Arbitrio  Ordinariorunt,  in  quo  conlc'i- 
entia:  onerantur,  daturos  : atque  in  Vifitationibus  in  illos  de  hujus  fiatuti  obfcrvatione  fpeciali- 
£er  inquirendum.  Cone.  Lim.  II.  vulgo  III.  Ad.  2.  cap.  19. 

In  Pafchate  faltem  euchariftiam  miniftrare  Parochus  non  praetermittat  iis,  quos  & fatis  in- 
fbudos,  & corredione  vita;  idoneos  judicaverit  ; ne  & ipfe  alioqui  ccclefiaftici  pnecepti  viola- 
ti reus  fit.  Jbid.  cap.  zo. 

but 
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bat  that  demonftrates  the  obftinacy  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  not  the  want  DISSERT. 

of  capacity  in  the  Americans.  y_, 

With  refpeót  to  the  bull  of  Paul  III.  we  have  already  fhewn  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  declare  the  Americans  men,  but,  on  account  of 
their  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  men,  to  condemn  their  opprefTors. 

In  regard  to  the  third  error  of  Dr.  Robertfon  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  omitting  at  prefen t what  belongs  to  other  countries  of  America 
as  it  is  not  necefiary  here  ; it  is  certain  and  notorious,  that  in  all  New 
Spain  the  Indians  are  obliged  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  to  receive  the 
Eucharift  at  Eafter,  except  thofe  of  remote  countries,  who  are  admit- 
mitted  or  not  to  the  facred  table  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  mif- 
ftonaries.  In  the  three  audiences  into  which  New  Spain  is  divided, 
there  are,  fays  Robertfon,  at  leaft  two  millions  of  Indians  (a).  We 
are  confident  that  this  number  is  much  inferior  to  the  truth  ; but  be 
it  fo  and  no  more.  The  Indians  therefore,  are  not  very  few  in  number 
who  poffefs  fo  great  a portion  of  fpiritual  difcernment  as  to  be  judged 
worthy  of  approaching  to  the  facred  table,  unlefs  two  millions  appear 
very  few  to  him,  or  he  thinks  thofe  bifhops  and  priefts  rafh,  who  not 
only  admit  but  even  oblige  thofe  Indians  to  communicate.  But  when 
we  add  to  thofe  the  Indians  cf  PITT  provinces  of  South  America  who 
are  equally  obliged  to  receive  the  facred  Eucharift,  the  number  Will  bo 
greatly  increafed. 

His  fourth  error,  in  which  he  affirms  that  no  Indian  is  ever  ordained 
prieft  is  not  lefs  grofs.  It  is  fubjeeft  of  wonder,  that  a writer  who 
collected  fo  great  a library  of  writers  on  America,  and  for  whom  fo 
many  accounts  of  the  things  of  the  New  World  were  obtained  from 
Madrid,  fhould  have  been  fo  ill  informed  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
points.  Dr.  Robertfon  will  pleafe  to  know,  therefore,  that  although 
the  fi rft  provincial  council  held  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1555  forbid 
that  the  Indians  fhould  be  ordained,  not  on  account  of  their  inca- 
pacity, but  becaufe  it  was  thought  the  lownefs  of  their  condition 
might  draw  fome  diferedit  on  the_  ecclefiaftical  Rate,  neverthelefs 
the  third  provincial  council,  held  in  158.5,  which  was  the  moft  cele- 
brated of  all,  and  whofe  decifions  are  ftill  in  force,  permitted  them 
to  be  ordained  priefts,  provided  there  was  great  care  taken  in  admit- 

(a)  Hiftory  of  America,  Book  viii» 
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DISSERT.  ting  them  into  facred  orders.  But  it  is  neceftary  to  obferve,  that 
v<  the  decrees  of  each  council  comprehend  equally,  and  under  the  fame 
conditions,  both  the  Indians  and  Mulattoes  that  are  there,  who  are 
born  or  defcended  of  a European  father  and  an  African  mother,  or  on 
the  contrary  j and  nobody,  we  believe,  doubts  of  the  talents  and  capa- 
city of  the  Mulattoes  to  learn  all  the  fciences.  Torquemada,  who 
wrote  his  hiftory  in  the  firft  years  of  the  laid  century,  fays,  that 
they  did  not  ufe  to  admit  the  Indians  into  religious  orders,  nor  to  or- 
dain them  priefts,  on  account  of  their  violent  inclination  to  drinking  ; 
but  he  himfelf  attefts  ( d ) that  in  his  time  Indian  priefts  were  extremely 
fober  and  examplary  : fo  that  it  is  at  leaft  a hundred  and  feventy  years  ago 
linee  the  Indians  began  to  be  made  priefts.  From  that  unto  the  pre- 
fent  time  the  American  priefts  have  been  fo  numerous  in  New  Spain, 
that  they  might  be  counted  by  hundreds  : among  thole  there  have  been 
many  hundreds  of  reótors,  feveral  canons  and  doctors,  and  as  re- 
port goes,  even  a very  learned  bifhop.  At  prefent  there  are  many 
priefts,  and  not  a few  reótors,  among  whom  have  been  three  or  four  our 
own  pupils.  If  in  a point  of  this  nature  fuch  grofs  errors  have  been 
committed  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  what  may  we  not  apprehend  from  him 
in  others  which  cannot  fo  eafilv  be  cleared  no  and  certified  to  an  au- 
thór,  wno  writes  at  fo  great  a diftance  from  thofe  countries  without 
ever  having  feen  them  ? 

We  have  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  Americans,  have  lived  for 
fbme  years  in  a feminary  deftined  for  their  inftruótion,  faw  the  erec- 
tion and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Guadaloupe,  founded  in 
Mexico,  by  a Mexican  Jefuit,  for  the  education  of  Indian  children, 
had  afterwards  fome  Indians  amongft  our  pupils,  had  particular  know- 
ledge of  many  American  reótors,  many  nobles,  and  numerous  artifts  j 
attentively  obferved  their  charaóter,  their  genius,  their  difpofition, 
and  manner  of  thinking  ; and  have  examined  befides  with  the  utmoft 
diligence  their  ancient  hiftory,  their  religion,  their  government,  their 
laws,  and  their  cuftoms.  After  fuch  long  experience  and  ftudy  of 
them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  enabled  to  decide  without 
danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to  M.  de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europe,  that 
the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans  are  not  the  leaft  inferior  to  thofe 

(J)  Torquemada,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  13, 
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of  the  Europeans,  that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the  molt  abftradt  dissert. 
fciences,  and  that  if  equal  care  was  taken  of  their  education,  if  they  _v‘_ 
were  brought  up  from  childhood  in  feminaries  under  good  mailers, 
were  protected  and  ftimulated  by  rewards,  we  fhould  fee  rife  among 
the  Americans,  philofophers,  mathematicians,  and  divines  who  would 
rival  the  firft  in  Europe.  But  it  is  a little  difficult,  not  to  fay  impof- 
fible,  to  make  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  in  the  midff  of  a life 
of  mifery,  fervitude,  and  oppreffion.  Whoever  contemplates  the  pre- 
fent  hate  of  Greece  will  not  be  apt  to  believe  that  thofe  great  men 
flourifhed  there  whom  hiftory  records,  were  we  not  convinced  of  it 
by  their  immortal  works,  and  the  voice  of  all  ages.  But  the  obltacles 
which  the  people  of  Greece  have  to  furmount  before  they  can  be- 
come learned  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  which  the  Americans  al- 
ways had,  and  Itili  have  to  overcome.  Neverthelefs,  we  with  M.  de 
Paw,  and  fome  other  perfons  who  think  as  he  does,  could  be  prefent 
without  being  obferved  in  thofe  alfemblies  or  councils  which  are  held 
by  the  Americans  on  certain  days  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  that 
they  might  hear  how  thofe  fatyrs  of  the  new  world  difeourfe  and 
harangue. 

Laftly,  The  whole,  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvi- 
ans evinces  to  us,  that  they  knew  how  to  think  and  order  their 
ideas,  that  they  are  fulceptible  of  all  the  paffions  and  impreffions  of  hu- 
manity, and  that  the  Europeans  have  had  no  other  advantage  over  them 
than  that  of  having  been  better  inltruóted.  The  civil  government  of 
the  ancient  Americans,  their  laws,  and  their  arts  evidently  demon - 
ftrate  they  fuffered  no  want  of  genius.  Their  wars  ihew  us  that  their 
fouls  are  not  infenfible  to  the  excitements  of  love,  as  count  de  Buffon 
and  M.  de  Paw  think  ; lìnee  they  fometimes  took  up  arms  in  his  caufe. 

In  regard  to  their  courage,  we  have  explained,  when  we  fpoke  of 
their  character,  what  we  have  obferved  in  the  prefent,  and  what  we 
judge  of  the  ancient  Americans  on  this  head.  But  as  Mr.  de  Paw 
a'iledges  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  as  a convincing  proof  of  their  cowar- 
dice, it  may  be  proper  to  enlighten  his  ignorance,  or  rather  to 
ftrengthen  his  little  faith. 

“ Cortes,”  he  fays,  “ conquered  the  empire  of  Mexico  with 
“ four  hundred  and  fifty  vagabonds  and  fifteen  horfes,  badly  armed  ; 
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“ his  miferable  artillery  confided  of  fix  falconets,  which  would  not 
“ at  the  prefent  day  be  capable  of  exciting  the  fears  of  a fortrefs  de- 
“ fended  by  invalids.  During  his  abfcnce  the  capital  was  held  in  awe 
“ by  the  half  of  his  troops.  What  men  ! what  events  !” 

<c  It  is  confirmed,”  he  adds,  “ by  the  depolitions  of  all  hiftorians 
“ that  the  Spaniards  entered  the  firft  time  into  Mexico  without  mak- 
“ ing  one  fingle  difcharge  of  their  artillery.  If  the  title  of  hero  is 
“ applicable  to  him  who  has  the  difgrace  to  oecafion  the  death  of  a 
“ great  number  of  rational  animals,  Ferdinand  Cortes  might  pretend 
“ to  it  ; otherwile  I do  not  fee  what  true  glory  he  has  acquired  by  the 
“ overthrow  of  a tottering  monarchy,  which  might  have  been  deftroyed 
“ in  the  fame  manner  by  any  other  aflaffin  of  our  continent.”  Thofe 
pafiages  of  the  Philofophic  Refearches  detecft  that  M.  de  Paw  was  igno- 
rant of  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  or  that  he  fuppreffes 
what  would  openly  contradiót  his  fyftem  ; lìnee  all  who  have  read 
that  hiftory  know  well,  that  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  not  made  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  but  with  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
fand.  Cortes  himfelf,  to  whom  it  was  of  more  importance  than  to 
M.  de  Paw  to  make  his  bravery  confpicuous,  and  his  conqueft  appear 
glorious,  confefles  the  exceliive  number  of  the  allies  who  were  under 
his  command  at  the  fiege  of  the  capital,  and  combated  with  more 
fury  againft  the  Mexicans  than  the  Spaniards  themfelves.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  which  Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  the  fiege  of  Mexico  began  with  eighty-feven  horfes,  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  Spanilh  infantry,  armed  with  guns,  crofs-bows, 
fwords,  and  lances,  and  upwards  of  feventy-five  thoufand  allies, 
of  Tlafcala,  Huexotzinco,  Cholula,  and  Chaleo,  equipped  with  va- 
rious forts  of  arms  ; with  three  large  pieces  of  cannon  of  iron,  fif- 
teen finali  of  copper,  and  thirteen  brigantines.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
fiege  were  aflembled  the  numerous  nations  of  the  Otomies,  the  Co- 
huixeas,  and  Matlazincas,  and  the  troops  of  the  populous  cities  of  the 
lakes  ; fo  that  the  army  of  the  befiegers  not  only  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  but  amounted  to  four  millions'  according  to  the  letter 
from  Cortes  ; and  befides  thefe,  three  thoufand  boats  and  canoes, 
came  to  their  affiftance.  We  therefore  alk  M.  de  Paw  if  it  appears  to 
him  to  have  been  cowardice  to  have  fuftained,  for  full  feventy-five  days, 
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the  fiege  of  an  open  city,  engaging  daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  in 
part  provided  with  arms  fo  fuperior,  and  at  the  fame  time  having  to 
withftand  the  ravages  of  famine?  Can  they  merit  the  charge  of 
cowardife,  who,  after  having  loll  feven  of  the  eight  parts  of  their  city, 
and  about  fifty  thoufand  citizens,  part  cut  off  by  the  fword,  part  by 
famine  and  ficknefs,  continued  to  defend  themfelves  until  they  were 
furioully  aflaulted  in  the  laft  hold  which  was  left  them  (/>). 

“ It  is  certain,”  fays  M.  de  Paw,  (i  by  the  depofitions  of  all 

hillorians,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the  firft  time  into  Mexico  with- 
“ out  making  a fingle  difcharge  of  their  artillery.”  If  this  argument 
is  peculiar  to  the  logic  of  M.  de  Paw  j if  the  Mexicans  were  cow- 
ards becaufe  the  Spaniards  entered  into  Mexico  without  a fingle  dif- 
charge of  their  artillery,  it  might  as  well  be  faid  that  the  Pruffians  are 
cowards  becaufe  the  ambafiadors  of  feveral  courts  of  Europe  enter 
into  Berlin  without  difcharging  even  a fufil.  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  Spaniards  were  admitted  into  that  city  as  the  ambafiadors  of 
the  monarch  of  the  Eaft  ? Plifiorians  all  recount  this  as  well  as  Cor- 
tes himfelf,  who  feigned  himfelf  the  ambafiador  of  the  Catholic  king. 
If  the  Mexicans  had  been  willing  to  oppofe  him  then  as  they  did  the 
fecond  time,  how  would  the  Spaniards  have  been  able  to  enter  with 
onlv  fix  thoufand  men,  when  their  fecond  entry  was  fo  difficult  with 

y * 

two  hundred  thoufand  ( q ) ? 

With  refpedt  to  what  M.  de  Paw  adds  again!!  Cortes,  we  do  not 
mean  to  make  the  apology  of  this  conqueror,  neither  can  we  endure 
the  panegyric  which  Solis  has  written  in  place  of  a hiftory  ; but  as 
an  impartial  perfon,  well  informed  of  all  his  military  actions,  we 
muff  confefs,  that  in  courage,  conftancy,  and  military  prudence,  he 
rivals  the  moft  famous  generals  ; and  that  he  polle  fled  that  fpecies  of 
heroifm'  which  we  acknowledge  in  Alexander  and  the  Caelars,  in 
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( p)  All  that  we  have  here  faid  refpefting  the  liege  and  conqueft  of  Mexico  is  taken  from  the 
letter  of  the  conqueror  Cortes  to  Charles  V. 

(q)  “ It  is  not  leis  certain,”  fays  Acolra,  “ that  it  was  the  aid  of  the  Tlafcalans  which  ob- 
“ tained  to  Cortes  his  victories,  and  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  ; and  without  them  it  would  have 
“ been  impoitible  to  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that  place,  nor  to  liave  continued  longer 
“ there.  Thofe  who  make  little  of  the  Indians,  and  think  the  Spaniards  could  have  conquered 
“ any  country  or  nation  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  valour,  and  horfes,  are  grolsly  de- 
“ ceived.” 
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whom  we  praife  their  magnanimity  in  fpite  of  the  vices  with  which  it 
was  blended. 

The  caufe  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Spaniards  conquered  Ame- 
rica has  been  partly  mentioned  by  M.  de  Paw  : “ 1 confefs,”  he  fays, 
“ that  the  artillery  was  a deficruótive  and  all-powerful  engine,  which  ne- 
“ cefiarily  fubdued  the  Mexicans.”  If  to  the  artillery  we  add  the  other 
fuperior  arms,  horfes,  and  difcipline  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  divifions  which  prevailed  among  the  conquered,  it  will  be  feen  that 
there  is  no  reafon  to  charge  the  Americans  with  pufillanimity,  or  to 
wonder  at  the  violent  convulfion  of  the  new  world.  Let  M.  de  Paw 
imagine,  that  at  the  time  of  the  noify  and  cruel  factions  of  Sylla  and 
Marius  the  Athenians  had  invented  artillery  and  other  fire  arms,  and 
equipped  only  fix  thoufand  men  with  them,  joining  themfelves  not  to 
the  army  of  Marius,  but  only  to  fome  part  of  his  troops,  and  underta- 
ken the  conquefi:  of  Italy;  does  not  M.  de  Paw  think  that  they 
would  have  fucceeded  in  fpite  of  all  the  power  of  Sylla,  the  courage 
and  difcipline  of  the  Roman  troops,  their  numerous  legions  and  caval- 
ry, the  multitude  of  their  armies,  their  machines  and  the  fortifications 
of  their  city  ? What  terror  would  the  horrid  found  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  deftrudtive  violence  of  the  balls,  not  have  ftruck  to  the  minds 
of  the  boldefi:  centurions,  when  they  faw  whole  ranks  of  men  carried 
off  by  them  ? What  then  muff  the  effeót  have  been  on  thofe  nations 
of  the  new  world  who  had  no  arms  nor  cavalry,  no  difcipline,  ma- 
chines, or  fortifications  like  the  Romans  ? That,  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  truly  to  be  wondered  at,  is,  that  the  brave  Spaniards,  with  all  their 
difcipline,  artillery,  and  arms,  have  not  been  able,  in  two  centuries, 
to  fubdue  the  Araucan  warriors  of  South  America,  though  armed  only 
with  clubs  and  lances,  nor  the  Apaches  {in  North  America,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  ; and  above  all,  what  appears  incredible,  but  is  not- 
withfianding  certain,  five  hundred  men  of  the  nation  of  the  Sen's, 
have  for  many  years  been  the  fcourge  of  the  Spaniards  of  Sonora  and 
Cinaloa. 

Laftly,  omitting  many  other  abfurd  opinions  of  M.  de  Paw  againfi 
the  Americans,  we  filali  only  now  take  notice  of  the  injury  which 
he  does  them  of  the  grofiefi  kind  in  regard  to  their  cufioms.  There 
are  four  principal  vices  with  which  he  charges  the  Americans,  glut- 
tony, drunkennefs,  ingratitude,  and  pederafty. 
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We  never  heard  of  the  Americans  being  reproached  with  gluttony  DISSERT, 
until  we  met  with  that  paffage  in  Mr.  Condamine,  cited  and  adopted  j 

by  M.  de  Paw.  We  have  found  no  author,  who  was  the  lead:  in- 
structed in  the  affairs  of  America,  who  did  not  praife  the  temperance 
of  the  Americans  in  eating.  Whoever  pleafes  may  on  this  point  con- 
fult  Las  Cafas,  Garces,  the  anonymous  conqueror,  Oviedo,  Gomara, 

Acofta,  Herrera,  Torquemada,  Betancourt,  &c.  All  historians  mention 
the  wonder  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  temperance  of  the  Indians  ; and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  wonder  of  the  Indians  to  fee  the  Spaniards  eat 
more  in  one  day  than  they  did  in  a week.  In  Short,  the  fobriety  of 
the  Americans  is  fo  notorious,  that  to  defend  them  on  this  fubjeCt 
would  be  Superfluous.  Mr.  Condamine  perhaps  faw  in  his  travels  on 
the  river  Maragnon,  fome  famiShed  Indians  eat  very  greedily,  and 
from  them  was  perfuaded,  as  happens  often  to  travellers,  that  all  the 
Americans  were  gluttons.  It  is  certain  that  Ulloa,  who  was  in  Ame- 
rica with  Mr.  Condamine,  remained  there  a longer  time,  and  got 
more  knowledge  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  Indians,  fpeaks  of  them  in  a 
manner  quite  contrary  to  that  French  mathematician. 

Drunkennefs  is  the  prevailing  vice  of  thofe  nations.  We  confefs  it 
fincerely  in  the  firSt  book  of  this  hiStory,  explain  its  effects,  and 
point  out  the  caufe  of  it  ; but  we  add  alfo,  that  it  did  not  prevail  in 
the  country  of  Anahuac  before  the  Spaniards  came  there,  on  account 
of  the  great  Teveri ty  with  which  that  vice  was  puniShed,  though  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  countries  of  the  old  continent  it  is  Siili  incor- 
reCted,  and  ferves  as  an  excufe  for  more  heinous  crimes.  It  is  cer- 
tain, from  the  inquiries  made  by  authors  into  the  civil  government  of 
the  Mexicans,  that  there  were  feveral  laws  againSt  drunkennefs  in 
Mexico  as  well  as  Tezcuco,  in  Tlafcala,  and  other  Slates,  which  we 
have  feen  reprefented  in  their  ancient  paintings.  The  Sixty-third 
painting  of  the  collection  made  by  Mendoza  reprefents  two  youths  of 
both  fexes  condemned  to  death  for  having  intoxicated  themSelves,  and 
at  the  fame  time  an  old  man  of  feventy,  whom  the  laws  permit,  on 
account  of  his  age,  to  drink  as  much  as  he  pleafes.  There  are  few 
Slates  in  the  world  whofe  fovereigns  have  Shewn  greater  zeal  to  prevent 
exceffes  of  this  kind. 

In 
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DISSERT.  In  the  above  mentioned  book  alfo  we  have  reported  the  common 


error  refpeCting  the  gratitude  of  the  Indians  : but  as  what  was  faid 
there  will  not  be  fufficient  to  convince  thofe  who  are  prepofifefled 
againft  them,  we  fhall  here  relate  an  inftance  of  gratitude  which  will 
of  itfelf  be  enough  to  diffipate  this  prejudice.  In  the  year  1556  died, 
in  Uruapa,  a confiderable  place  of  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  on  a 
vifit  to  his  diocefeat  the  age  of  ninety-five,  Vafco  de  Quiroga,  foun- 
der and  firlt  bifhop  of  that  church,  who,  after  the  example  of  St. 
Atnbrofe,  was  tranflated  from  the  fecular  jurifdiCtion  to  the  epifcopal 
dignity.  This  celebrated  prelate,  worthy  of  comparifon  with  the 
firft  fathers  of  Chriftianity,  laboured  indefatigably  in  favour  of  the 
people  of  Michuacan,  inftruCting  them  as  an  apolide,  and  loving  them 
as  a father  ; he  erected  temples,  founded  hofpitals,  and  afiigned  to 
each  fettlement  of  the  Indians  a branch  of  commerce,  that  the  mutual 
dependance  upon  each  other  might  keep  them  in  ftronger  bonds  of 
union,  perfect  the  arts,  and  provide  a manner  of  life  for  every  one. 
The  memory  of  fuch  benefits  is,  after  more  than  two  ages,  preferved 
as  frefii  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  as  if  their  benefactor  was 
yet  living.  The  firfi.  care  of  the  Indian  women,  as  foon  as  their 
children  begin  to  have  any  judgment,  is  to  give  them  an  account  of 
their  ‘Tata  Don  Vafco  : for  fo  they  Hill  call  him  on  account  of  the  pi- 
ous refpeCt  they  bear  to  his  memory.  They  communicate  a know- 
ledge of  him  by  means  of  pictures  of  him,  explaining  all  that  he  did 
in  favour  of  their  nation,  and  never  pafs  before  his  image  without 
kneeling.  This  prelate  alfo  founded,  in  1540,  a feminary  in  the  city 
of  Pazcuaro  for  the  inftruCtion  of  youth  ; and  enjoined  the  Indians  of 
Santa  Fe,  a place  fettled  by  him  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  Pazcuaro , 
to  lend  every  week  a man  to  ferve  in  the  feminary.  He  was  obeyed,  and 
for  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  paft  an  Indian  has  never  been  wanted 
to  attend  upon  the  feminary  without  any  neceffity  to  force  or  even  call 
them,  from  their  zeal  to  make  a return  by  fiich  fervice  for  the  benefits 
which  that  worthy  prelate  conferred  on  them.  They  preferve  his 
bones  with  fuch  veneration  in  the  city  of  Pazcuaro,  that  once  as  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Valladolid  attempted  to  tranfport  them 
there,  the  Indians  became  uneafy,  and  prepared  to  oppofe  it  by  force 
of  arms,  which  they  would  have  certainly  done  had  not  the  chapter. 
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in  order  to  prevent  any  fuch  disorder,  abandoned  their  refolution. 
Can  there  be  imagined  a more  ccnclufive  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation  ? Similar  demo  nil;  rations  of  the  fame  difpofition  have  been 
given  by  the  Indians  in  many  places  of  the  kingdom,  where  they 
wifhed  to  retain  the  miffionaries  who  had  inftrudted  them  in  their 
faith.  Thofe  inftances,  which  happened  in  the  two  laft  centuries,  may 
be  learned  from  the  third  volume  of  Torquemada,  and  the  Mexican 
Theatre  of  Betancourt.  Of  thofe  which  have  occurred  in  our  own 
times  there  are  many  living  witneifes  -,  and  we  can  teftify  fome  our- 
felves.  If  the  Americans  ever  drew  themfelves  ungrateful  to  their 
patrons,  it  is  becaufe  the  continual  experience  of  evils  from  them 
renders  even  their  benefits  fufpicious  : but  whenever  they  are  convin- 
ced of  the  fincere  benevolence  of  their  benefa&ors,  they  are  capable  of 
making  a facrifice  of  all  their  pofieffions  to  gratitude.  All  who  have 
feen  and  obferved  with  impartiality  the  manners  of  the  Americans 
confirm  this  character. 

But  of  all  the  remarks  made  by  M.  de  Paw  againft  the  Americans, 
nothing  has  been  more  injurious  than  his  affirmation  that  pederafty 
was  much  a vice  in  the  iilands,  in  Peru,  in  Mexico,  and  in  all  the 
new  continent.  We  cannot  conceive  how  M.  de  Paw,  after  having 
vented  fo  horrid  a calumny,  had  confidence  to  fay  in  his  reply  to  Don 
Pernety,  that  all  his  work  of  Philofophical  Refe  arches  breathes  huma- 
nity. Can  it  be  humanity  unjuftly  to  defame  all  the  nations  of  the 
new  world  with  a vice  fo  opprobrious  to  nature  ? Is  it  humanity  to  be 
enraged  againft  the  Inca  Garcilaffo  becaufe  he  defends  the  Peruvians 
from  fuch  a charge  ? Although  thofe  were  refpecfted  authors  who 
- afcribed  this  crime  to  all  the  people  of  America,  there  being  many 
refpedted  authors  who  fay  the  contrary,  M.  de  Paw,  according  to  the 
laws  of  humanity,  ought  to  have  abftained  from  fo  grofs  an  accufation. 
But  jhow  much  more  ought  he  to  have  avoided  it  when  there  is  not 
any  writer  of  authority  on  whofe  tefiimony  he  can  fupport  fo  univerfal 
an  afiertion.  He  may  find  fome  authors,  as  the  anonymous  conqueror, 
Gomara,  and  Herrera,  who  have  accufed  fome  Americans  of  fuch  a 
vice,  or  at  moil  fome  people  of  America  ; but  he  will  find  no  hiftori- 
an  of  credit  who  has  dared  to  fay  that  pederafty  was  much  a vice  in 
the  iflands,  in  Peru,  in  Mexico,  and  in  all  the  new  continent?  On 
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dissert,  the  contrary,  all  the  historians  of  Mexico  fay  unanimoufly,  that  fuch 

u— - v~^-j  a vice  was  held  in  abomination  by  thofe  nations,  and  make  mention  of 
the  fevere  punishments  prefcribed  by  the  laws  againft  it,  as  appears 
from  the  works  of  Gomara,  Herrera,  Torquemada,  Betancourt,  and 
others.  Las  Cafas,  in  his  memorial  to  Charles  V.  prefented  in  1542, 
atteSts,  that  having  made  a diligent  enquiry  in  the  SpaniSh  iflands, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  he  found  there  was  no  memory  of 
fuch  a vice  among  thofe  nations.  The  fame  thing  he  affirms  of  Peru, 
Yucatan,  and  all  the  countries  of  America  in  general;  in  fome  one 
place  or  other,  he  fays,  there  may  be  fome  addicted  to  that  crime  ; but  he 
adds,  the  whole  new  world,  however,  muft  not  be  taxed  with  that 
vice.  Who  then  has  authorifed  M.  de  Paw  to  defame,  i'n  a point  fo 
injurious,  the  whole  of  the  new  world  ? Although  the  Americans 
were,  as  he  believes,  men  without  honour,  and  without  Shame,  the 
laws  of  humanity  forbid  him  to  calumniate  them.  Such  is  the  excefs 
into  which  his  ridiculous  eagernefs  to  depreciate  America  leads  him, 
and  fuch  are  the  confequences  of  his  unnatural  logic,  that  he  con- 
stantly [deduces  from  particular  premifes  univerfal  conclusions  ! If  pof- 
fibly  the  Panuchefe,  or  any  other  people  of.America,  were  infeóted  with 
that  vice,  is  it  from  thence  to  be  affirmed  that  pederaSty  was  much  a 
vice  in  all  the  new  world  ? The  Americans  might  as  well  defame  in 
the  fame  manner  the  whole  old  continent,  becaufe  among  fome  ancient 
people  of  Alia  and  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  a notorious 
vice.  Befides,  it  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  nation  at  prefent  in 
America  infeóted  with  that  vice  ; whereas  we  are  informed  by  Several 
authors,  that  fome  people  of  Aha  are  Still  tainted  with  it  ; and  that 
even  in  Europe,  if  what  Mr.  Locke  and  M.  de  Paw  fay  is  true,  among 
Turks  of  a certain  profeffion,  another  vice  more  execrable,  of  the  fame 
kind,  is  common  ; and  that  inftead  of  being  Severely  punifhed  for  it, 
they  are  held,  by  that  nation,  in  the  light  of  faints,  and  receive  the 
higheSt  marks  of  refpeót  and  veneration. 

AmongSt  the  crimes  charged  to  the  Americans  by  M.  de  Paw 
Suicide  is  included.  It  is  true  that  at  the  times  of  the  conqueft  many 
hanged  themfelves,  or  threw  themfelves  down  precipices,  or  put  an 
end  to  themfelves  by  abstinence  ; but  it  is  not  the  leaSt  wonderful  that 
men  who  had  become  delperate  from  continual  haraffment  and  vexa- 
tions. 
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tions,  who  thought  their  gods  had  abandoned,  and  the  elements  con- 
fipired  againft  them,  fhould  do  that  which  was  frequent  with  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Franks,  and  ancient  Spaniards,  the  modern  Englifli  ( x ), 
French,  and  Japanefe,  for  a flight  motive  ; for  fome  falfe  idea  of  ho- 
nour, or  fome  caprice  of  paflion  ? Who  could  perfuade  himfelf  that  a 
European  would  reproach  the  Americans  with  fuicide  in  an  age  in 
which  it  is  become  a daily  event  in  England  and  France  (j/),  where 
the  juft  ideas  we  have  from  nature  and  her  religion,  are  baniflied  from 
the  mind,  and  arguments  invented,  and  books  publiflied,  to  vindicate 
it  ? So  great  is  the  rage  for  defaming  America  and  the  Americans. 

A flmilar  paflion  feems  to  have  affeCted  that  Spaniard  who  formed 
the  general  Index  of  the  Decads  of  Herrera,  inconfiderately  imputing 
to  all  the  Americans  what. Herrera  fays  in  his  work  of  fome  individuals, 
with  various  exceptions.  We  copy  here  what  we  have  read  in  that 
Index.  “ The  Indians,”  he  fays,  “ are  very  flothful,  very  full  of  vices, 
“ great  drunkards,  by  nature  lazy,  weak,  lyars,  cheats,  fickle,  inconftant, 
“ have  much  levity,  cowardly,  nafty,  mutinous,  thievifh,  ungrateful, 
inexorable,  more  vindictive  than  any  other  nation,  of  fo  low  a nature, 
<(  &c.  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  rational  creatures  ; barbarous,  bef- 
“ tial,  and  led  like  the  brutes  by  their  appetites.”  This  is  the  language 
of  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  moft  humane  Europeans  ; fo  it  appears  they 
do  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  believe  the  truth  with  regard  to 
the  people  of  the  new  world,  nor  obferve  the  laws  of  fraternal  charity, 
publiflied  by  the  fon  of  their  own  God  in  the  old  world. 

But  it  would  be  eafy  for  any  American  of  moderate  genius,  and  fome 
erudition,  who  was  defirous  of  retaliating;  upon  thofe  authors,  to  com- 
pofe  a work  with  this  title,  Philofophical  Enquiries  concerning  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Old  Continent.  In  imitation  of  the  method  purfued 
by  M.  de  Paw,  he  would  colleCt  whatever  had  been  written  of  the 
barren  countries  of  the  old  world,  of  inacceflible  mountains,  of  marfliy 
plains,  of  impenetrable  woods,  of  fandy  deferts,  and  malignant  climes  ; 
of  difguflful  and  noxious  reptiles  and  infeCts,  of  ferpents,  of  toads, 

(x)  We  have  been  informed  by  a perfon  who  was  at  the  fame  time  in  London,  that  a fuicide 
left  in  writing,  that  he  killed  himfelf  to  get  free  of  the  trouble  of  dreffing  and  undreffing  him- 
felf every  day. 

(y)  We  know  in  one  of  thefe  laft  years,  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  fuicides  com- 
mitted in  the  city  of  Paris  alone. 
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of  fcorpions,  of  ants,  of  frogs,  of  fcolopendras,  of  beetles,  of  bugs- 
and  lice  ; of  quadrupeds,  irregular,  fmall,  without  tails,  imperfedt  and 
pufillanimous  ; of  people,  degenerated,  ill-coloured,  irregular  in  fila- 
ture, deformed  in  fhape,  of  bad  conflitutions,  dafhrdly  minds,  dull 
genius,  and  cruel  difpofitions.  When  he  came  to  the  article  of  vices, 
what  abundance  of  materials  would  be  ready  for  his  work  ! What 
examples  of  bafenefs,  perfidy,  cruelty,  fuperflition,  and  debauchery  j 
what  excefles  in  every  kind  of  vice.  The  hiftory  of  the  Romans 
alone,  the  moft  celebrated  nation  of  the  ancient  world,  would  furnifli 
him  with  an  incredible  quantity  of  the  moft  horrid  depravities.  He 
would  be  fenfible,  that  fuch  defedts  and  vices  were  not  common  to  all 
the  countries,  nor  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  continent  ; but 
that  would  not  fignify,  as  he  muft  follow  his  model  in  M.  de  Paw, 
and  make  application  of  his  logic.  This  work  would,  unqueftion- 
ably,  be  more  valuable,  and  more  worthy  of  faith  than  that  of  M.  de 
Paw  j for  as  this  philofopher  does  not  cite  againft  America  and  the 
Americans  any  but  European  authors,  that  American  writer,  on  the 
contrary,  would,  in  his  curious  work,  refer  to,  and  quote  only  the 
authors  of  the  fame  continent  againft  which  he  wrote.* 
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Of  the  Culture  of  the  Mexicans. 


MR.  de  Paw,  perpetually  incenfed  againfl:  the  new  world, 
terms  all  the  Americans  barbarians  and  favages,  and  efteems 
them  inferior  in  induftry  and  fagacity  to  the  coarfeft  and  rudeft  nations 
of  the  old  continent.  If  he  had  confined  himfelf  to  fay,  that  the 
American  nations  were  in  great  part  uncultivated,  barbarous,  and 
beaftly  in  their  cuftoms,  as  many  of  the  molt  cultivated  nations  of 
Europe  were  formerly,  and  as  feveral  people  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  even 
Europe  are  at  prefent  ; that  the  mofi  civilized  nations  of  America  were 
greatly  lefs  polifhed  than  the  greater  part  of  the  European  nations 
that  their  arts  were  not  nearly  perfedted,  nor  their  laws  fo  good,  or 
fo  well  framed  ; and  that  their  facrifices  were  inhuman,  and  fome  of 
their  cufloms  extravagant,  we  would  not  have  reafon  to  contradidl  him. 
But  not  to  diftinguifh  between  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  and  the 
Caribs  and  Iroquefe,  to  allow  them  no  merit  or  virtues,  to  under- 
value their  arts,  and  to  depreciate  their  laws,  and  place  thofe  induflrious 
nations  below  the  coarfeft:  nations  of  the  old  continent,  is  obftinate  per- 
fiftence  in  an  endeavour  to  revile  the  new  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
inftead  of  purfuing,  according  to  the  title  of  his  book,  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  truth. 

We  call  thofe  men  barbarous  and  favage,  who,  led  more^  by  caprice 
and  natural  will  than  guided  by  reafon,  neither  live  in  fociety,  nor 
have  laws  for  their  government,  judges  to  determine  their  differences, 
fuperiors  to  watch  over  their  condudt,  nor  exercife  the  arts  which 
are  neceffaxy  to  fupply  the  wants,  and  remedy  the  naileries  of  life; 
thofe,  in  fhort,  who  have  no  idea  of  the  Divinity,  or,  at  leaf!:, 
have  not  eftablifhed  any  worfhip  by  which  they  acknowledge  him. 
The  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  as  well  as  the 
Peruvians,  confeffed  a fupreme  omnipotent  Being,  although  their  belief 
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ASSERT.  was  like  that  of  other  idolatrous  people,  mixed  with  errors  and  fuper- 
«*>  ftition.  They  had  priefts,  temples,  facrifices,  and  eftablifhed  rites, 
for  the  uniform  worfhip  of  the  Divinity.  They  had  a king,  gover- 
nors, and  magistrates  ; they  had  numerous  cities,  and  a mod:  exten- 
five  population,  as  we  Shall  make  appear  hereafter.  They  had  laws 
and  cuftoms,  the  bbfervance  of  which  was  attended  to  by  their  magi- 
strates and  governors.  They  had  commerce,  and  took  infinite  care  to 
enforce  j uftice  and  equity  in  contracts.  Their  lands  were  distributed, 
and  every  individual  was  fecured  in  the  property  and  potfeSTion  of  his 
foil.  They  exercifed  agriculture  and  other  arts  ; not  only  thofe  necef- 
fary  to  life,  but  alfo  thofe  which  contributed  to  luxury  and  pleafure 
alone.  What  more  is  necefiàry  to  defend  nations  from  the  imputation 
of  being  barbarous  and  favage  ? Money,  fays  M.  de  Paw,  the  ufe  of 
iron,  the  art  of  writing,  and  thofe  of  building  fhips,  constructing 
bridges  of  hone,  and  making  lime.  Their  arts  were  imperfeCt  and  rude; 
their  language  extremely  fcarce  of  numeral  terms  and  words  fit  to  ex.- 
prefs  univerfal  ideas,  and  their  laws  mutt  be  reckoned  none  ; for  laws 
cannot  be  where  anarchy  and  defpotifm  reign. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Want  of  Money. 

MR.  de  Paw  decides  that  no  nation  of  America  was  cultivated  or 
civilized,  becaufe  no  one  made  ufe  of  money  ; and  to  fupport  this  af- 
fertion  he  quotes  a paffage  from  Montefquieu  : t(  AriStippus,”  fays  this 
politician  (a),  “ having  been  Shipwrecked,  made  by  fwimming  to  the 
“ neighbouring  fhore  ; he  faw  upon  the  fand  fome  figures  of  Geometry 
**  drawn,  and  became  full  of  joy,  being  perfuaded  that  he  was  thrown 
among  a Greek  people,  and  not  any  barbarous  nation.  Imagine  to  your- 
**  felf  that  by  fome  accident  you  are  placed  in  an  unknown  country  ; if 
4t  you  find  any  money  there,  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  arrived  among 
**  a polifhed  people.”  But  if  Montefquieu  juftly  infers  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a country  from  the  ufe  of  money,  M.  de  Paw  does  not  well 


(rf)  Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xviii.  chap.  13. 
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deduce  the  want  of  civilization  from  the  deficiency  of  money.  If  we  DESSERT, 
are  to  underftand  by  money,  a piece  of  metal,  with  the  ftamp  of  the  ^ 

prince,  or  the  public,  it  is  certain  that  the  want  of  it  in  a nation  is 
no  token  of  barbarity.  “ The  Athenians,”  fays  the  fame  author,  Mon- 
tefquieu,  “ becaufe  they  had  no  ufe  of  the  metals,  employed  oxen  for 
“ money,  as  the  Romans  did  fheep  ■”  and  from  thence  took  its  origin, 
as  we  all  know,  the  word  pecunia  ; as  the  Romans  put  the  ftamp  of 
a £heep  on  the  firft  money  they  coined,  which  they  employed  after- 
wards in  their  contracts.  The  Greeks  were  certainly  a very  cultivated 
nation  in  the  times  of  Homer,  fince  it  was  impofiible  that  in  the  midft 
of  an  uncultivated  nation,  a man  fhould  fpring  up  capable  of  compof- 
ing  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyfiey,  thofe  two  immortal  poems,  which,  after 
twenty-feven  centuries,  are  ftill  admired,  but  have  never  been  equalled. 

The  Greeks,  however,  at  this  period,  did  not  know  the  ufe  of  coined, 
money,  as  appears  from  the  works  of  that  renowned  poet,  who,  when- 
ever he  means  to  fignify  the  value  of  any  thing,  expreftes  it  no  other- 
wife  than  by  the  number  of  oxen  or  fheep  which  it  was  worth  ; as 
in  the  Vllth  book  of  the  Iliad,  when  he  fays,  that  Glaucus  gave  his 
arms  of  gold,  which  were  worth  an  hundred  oxen,  for  thofe  of 
Diomede,  which  were  of  copper,  and  not  worth  more  than  nine. 

Whenever  he  fpeaks  of  any  purchafe  by  contract,  he  mentions  it  no 
otherwife  than  by  barter,  or  exchange.  And  therefore  in  that  ancient 
controverfy  between  the  Sabinians  and  Proculians,  two  feds  of  law- 
yers, the  firft  infilled  that  a real  purchafe  and  fale  could  be  made 
without  a price,  fupporting  this  pofition  by  certain  paffages  of  Homer, 
where  thofe  are  laid  to  buy  and  fell  who  only  exchange.  The  Lace- 
demonians were  a civilized  nation  of  Greece,  although  they  did  net 
ufe  money  ; and  among  the  fundamental  laws  published  by  Lycurgus, 
was  that  law  of  not  carrying  on  commerce  otherwife  than  by  means 
of  exchange  (£).  The  Romans  had  no  coined  money  until  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius  ; nor  the  Perfians  until  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes  ,- 
and  yet  the  nations  which  preceeded  thofe  epochs  were  not  called  bar- 
barous. The  Hebrews  were  civilized  at  leaft  from  the  time  of  their 
judges,  but  we  do  not  find  that  ftamped  money  was  in  ufe  among 


(b)  Emi  lingula  non  pecunia  fed  compenfatione  mercium  juffit.  Juftin,  lib.  iii. 
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DISSERT,  them  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  want  of  coined  money, 
v d _r  therefore,  is  no  argument  of  barbarity. 

If  by  money  is  underflood  a fign  reprefenting  the  value  of  all  mer- 
chandize, as  Montefquieu  defines  it  (c),  it  is  certain,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  all  the  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  except  the  barbarous 
Chechemecas  and  Otomies,  employed  money  in  their  commerce. 
What  was  the  cacao,  of  which  they  made  conflant  ufe  in  the  market 
to  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted,  but  a fign  reprefenting  the  value  of 
all  merchandize.  The  cacao  had  its  fixed  value,  and  was  reckoned  by 
numbers  ; but  to  fave  the  trouble  of  counting  it,  when  the  merchan- 
dize was  of  great  value  and  worth,  many  thoufands  of  the  nuts,  they 
knew  that  every  bag  of  a certain  fize  contained  three  Xiquipilli,  or 
twenty-four  thoufand  nuts.  Who  will  not  acknowledge,  that  the  ca- 
cao is  much  fitter  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  money  than  oxen  or  fiheep, 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  ufe  of,  or  the  fait  which  is  at 
prefent  employed  by  the  Abyffinians  ? The  oxen  and  fheep  could  not 
be  employed  to  purchafe  any  thing  of  finali  value,  and  any  ficknefs, 
or  other  misfortune,  which  might  befall  thofe  animals,  would  impo- 
verifh  thofe  who  had  no  other  capital.  “ Metal  has  been  adopted  for 
“ money,”  fays  Montefquieu,  “ that  the  fign  may  be  more  durable. 
<e  The  fait  which  the  Abyffinians  ufe  has  this  defedi  that  it  is  conti- 

nually  diminiffiing.”  Cacao,  on  the  contrary,  could  pafs  for  any 
merchandize,  was  tranfportable,  and  guarded  more  eafily,  and  preferved 
with  lefs  danger  and  with  lefs  care. 

The  ufe  of  cacao  in  the  commerce  of  thofe  nations,  will  appear, 
perhaps,  to  fome  perl'ons,  a mere  exchange  ; but  it  was  not  fo  : for 
there  were  feveral  fpecies  of  cacao,  and  the  'Tlalcacabuatl,  finali  cacao, 
which  they  ufed  in  their  diet  and  beverages,  was  not  ufed  as  money: 
they  employed  other  fpecies,  of  inferior  quality  and  lefs  ufeful  for  food, 
which  were  in  conflant  circulation  as  money  ( d ),  and  ufed  in  no  other 
way  al  moil  then  in  commerce.  Of  this  fort  of  money,  all  his- 
torians of  Mexico,  Spanifh,  as  well  as  Indian,  make  mention.  Of  the 

( c ) L’Efprit  de  Loix. 

(d)  In  the  capital  itfelf  of  Mexico,  where  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thoufand  crowns  (pefos 
fuertes)  annually  coined  in  gold  and  filver,  the  poor  people  ftill  make  ufe  of  the  cacao  to  pur- 
chale  imall  articles  in. the  market. 
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other  four  fpecies,  which  we  fpoke  of  in  our  VHth  book  of  this  hif- 
tory,  Cortes  and  Torquemada  both  give  an  account.  Cortes,  in  his 
laft  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  affirms,  that  having  made  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  commerce  of  thofe  nations,  he  found  that  in 
Tlachco,  and  other  provinces,  they  trafficked  with  money.  If  he  had 
not  meant  to  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  coined  money,  he  would  not 
have  reflridted  the  ufe  of  it  to  Tlachco,  and  fome  other  provinces  ; 
becaufe,  he  knew  very  well,  without  making  fuch  enquiries,  that  at 
the  markets  of  Mexico,  where  he  had  been  frequently  prefen t,  they 
employed,  inftead  of  money,  the  cacao,  and  certain  little  cloths  of  cotton, 
called  by  them  Patolquachtli , and  gold  in  dull  enclofed  in  goofe  quills. 
It  is  therefore  fomewhat  fufpicious,  notwithftanding  what  we  have 
faid  in  our  former  book,  that  there  was  alfo  coined  money  among 
them,  and  that  both  thofe  thin  pieces  of  tin  which  Cortes  mentions, 
and  thofe  pieces  of  copper,  in  form  of  T,  mentioned  by  Torque- 
mada, as  two  fpecies  of  money,  had  fome  ftamp  upon  them  autho- 
rifed  by  the  fovereign,  or  his  feudatory  lords. 

To  hinder  any  frauds  in  commerce,  nothing  but  common  articles  of 
food  could  be  fold  out  of  the  market-place,  which  was  kept,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  in  the  greateft  order  that  can  be  imagined.  There 
were  meafures  fixed  by  the  magiftrates  ; the  commifiaries  we  mention- 
ed formerly,  were  continually  obferving  all  that  happened  ; and  the 
judges  of  commerce  were  charged  to  take  cognifance  of  all  difputes  be- 
tween the  merchants,  and  punifh  every  trefpafs  which  was  committed^ 
and  notwithftanding  it  muft  be  faid,  that  the  Mexicans  were  inferior 
in  induftry  to  the  rudeft  people  of  the  old  continent  ; among  whom 
are  fome,  that  after  fo  many  centuries,  and  the  example  of  other  na- 
tions of  their  own  continent,  do  not  yet  know  the  advantages  of 
money. 

SECT.  II. 

On  tlje  Ufe  of  Iron . 

The  ufe  of  iron  is  one  of  thofe  things  which  M.  de  Paw  requires 
to  call  a nation  cultivated  ; and  from  the  want  of  it  he  believes  all  the 
Americans  barbarians.  So  that  if  God  had  not  created  this  metal,  all 
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DISSERT*  men  muft,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  this  philofopher,  have  of 

« — neceffity  remained  barbarous.  But  in  the  fame  piace  of  his  work 
where  he  reproaches  the  Americans  with  barbarity,  he  furnifhes  us  all 
the  arguments  we  could  delire  to  refute  it.  He  affirms,  that  in  all  the 
extent  of  America  there  are  found  but  few  mines  of  iron,  and  thofe 
lo  inferior  in  quality  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent,  that  it  cannot  even 
be  made  ufe  of  for  nails.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Americans  were  in 
poffieffion  of  the  fecret,  now  loll  in  the  old  continent,  of  giving  cop- 
per a temper  equal  to  that  of  fteel  ; that  Godin  fent,  in  1727  (proba- 
bly 1747,  as  in  1727,  he  was  not  gone  to  Peru),  to  the  count  de 
Maurepas,  an  old  ax  of  hard  Peruvian  copper  ; and  that  count  Caylus 
having  obferved  it,  he  dil'covered  that  it  equalled  the  ancient  arms  of 
copper  in  hardnefs,  of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  ufe,  who 
did  not  employ  iron  in  many  of  thofe  works  in  which  we  employ  it  at 
prefent  ; either  becaufe  then  it  was  more  fcarce,  or  becaufe  their  tem- 
pered copper  was  better  in  quality  than  our  Heel.  Laftly,  he  adds,  that 
the  count  de  Caylus,  being  furprifed  a.t  that  art,  became  perfuaded  that 
(though  in  this  he  is  oppofed  by  Mr.  de  Paw),  it  was  not  the  work  of 
the  beaftly  Peruvians,  whom  the  Spaniards  found  there  in  the  times  of 
the  conqueft,  but  of  fome  other  more  ancient  and  more  induftrious  nation . 

From  all  this,  obferved  by  M.  de  Paw,  we  draw  thefe  four  important 
conclufions  : 1.  That  the  Americans  had  the  honour  of  imitating  the 
two  moll  celebrated  nations  of  the  old  continent  in  the  ufe  of  copper. 
2.  That  their  condutt  was  wile  in  not  making  ufe  of  an  iron  fo  bad, 
that  it  was  not  even  fit  for  making  nails,  but  by  making  ufe  of  a fort  of 
copper  to  which  they  gave  the  temper  of  Heel.  3.  That  if  they  did  not 
know  the  very  common  art  of  working  iron,  they  were  in  pofi'effion 
of  that  more  lingular  Ikill  of  tempering  copper  like  Heel,  which  the 
European  artifts  of  this  enlightened  century  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
llore.  4.  That  the  count  de  Caylus  was  as  much  deceived  in  the  judg- 
ment which  he  formed  of  the  Peruvians,  as  M.  de  Paw  has  been  in  his 
refpetting  all  the  Americans.  Thefe  are  the  lawful  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  dottrine  of  this  philofopher,  on  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  not 
that  of  want  of  induftry  which  he  pretends  to  deduce.  We  Ihould  be 
glad  to  know  from  him,  if  there  is  more  induftry  required  to  work 
iron  as  the  Europeans  do,  than  to  work  without  iron  every  fort  of 
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Itone  and  wood,  to  form  feveral  kinds  of  arms,  and  to  make  without 
iron,  as  the  Americans  ufed  to  do,  the  mod;  curious  works  of  gold,  of 
lilver,  and  of  gems.  The  particular  ufe  of  iron  does  not  prove  great 
industry  in  the  Europeans.  Invented  by  the  fir  ft  men,  it  palled  eafily 
from  one  to  another  ; and  as  the  modern  Americans  received  it  from 
the  Europeans,  in  the  fame  manner  the  ancient  Europeans  had  it  from 
the  Afiatics.  The  firft  peoplers  of  America  certainly  knew  the  ufe  of 
iron,  as  the  invention  of  it  was  cotemporary  with  the  v/orld  ; but  it 
is  probable,  that  that  happened  which  we  have  conjectured  in  our  firft 
Difiertation,  that  is,  not  having  found  at  firft  the  mines  of  that  metal  in 
the  northern  countries  of  America  where  they  had  fettled  themfelves, 
the  memory  of  it  was  loft  to  their  defendants. 

But,  finally,  if  thole  are  barbarians  who  know  not  the  ufe  of  iron, 
what  muft  they  be  who  know  not  the  ufe  of  fire  ? In  all  the  vafit  re- 
gion of  America,  no  nation  has  been  found,  nor  tribe  fo  rude,  which 
did  not  know  the  art  of  kindling  fire,  and  employing  it  for  the 
common  purpofes  of  life;  but  in  the  old  world  people  have  been 
found  fo  barbarous,  that  they  neither  ufed  nor  had  any  knowledge 
of.  fire.  Such  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Iflands,  to 
whom  that  element  was  totally  unknown  until  the  Spaniards  arrived 
there,  as  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  ifles  atteft  : yet  M.  de  Paw  would 
perfuade  us  that  the  American  people  are  more  lavage  than  all  the  la- 
vages of  the  old  world. 

In  other  refpedts,  M.  de  Paw  is  as  wrong  in  what  he  fays  of  the 
iron  of  America  as  in  what  he  thinks  of  the  copper.  In  New  Spain, 
Chili,  and  many  other  countries  of  America,  numerous  mines  of  good 
iron  have  been  dilcovered,  and  if  it  was  not  prohibited  to  work  them, 
in  prejudice  of  the  commerce  of  Spain,  America  could  furnifh  Europe 
all  the  necefiary  iron  in  the  fame  manner  as  Hie  fupplies  it  with  gold  and 
filver.  If  M.  de  Paw  had  known  how  to  make  his  enquiries  concern- 
ing America,  he  would  have  learned  from  the  chronicler  Herrera,  that 
even  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  there  is  a better  iron  there  than  in  Bif- 
cay.  He  would  have  found  alfo  from  the  fame  author,  that  in  Zaca- 
tula,  a maritime  province  of  Mexico,  there  are  two  forts  of  copper; 
the  one  hard,  which  is  ufed  inftead  of  iron,  to  make  axes,  hatchets,  and 
other  inftruments  of  war  and  agriculture,  and  the  other  flexible  and  more 
V-ol.  II.  B b b com- 
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DISSERT,  common,  which  they  ufe  to  make  pots,  bafons,  and  other  veffels,  for 
u— domeftic  ufe  ; fo  that  they  had  no  occaiion  for  the  boafted  fecret  of 
hardening  copper.  Our  fincerity  alfo  compels  us  to  defend  in  the  fame 
manner  the  true  progrefs  of  American  induftry,  and  to  rejed  thofe 
imaginary  inventions  which  are  attributed  to  the  new  world.  The 
fecret  of  which  the  Americans  were  really  in  poffefiion  of  is  that  which 
we  read  in  Oviedo,  an  eye  witnefs,  and  a perfon  Ikilled  and  intelligent 
in  metals.  “ The  Indians,”  he  fays,  “ know  very  well  how  to 
“ gild  copper  veffels,  or  thofe  of  low  gold,  and  to  give  them  fo  ex- 
“ cel  lent  and  bright  a colour,  that  they  appear  to  be  gold  of  twenty- 
two  carats  and  more  : this  they  do  by  means  of  certain  herbs.  The 
“ gilding  is  fo  well  executed,  that  if  a goldfmith  of  Spain  or  Italy  pof- 
**  feffed  the  fecret  he  would  effeem  himfelf  very  rich.” 


SECT.  III. 


On  the  Art  of  building  Ships , and  Bridges,  and  of  making  Lime - 


I F other  nations  deferve  the  reproach  of  being  ignorant  how  to 
build  fhips,  it  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  Mexicans  ; as  not  having  ren- 
dered themfelves  maffers  of  the  fea-coafts,  until  the  laft  years  of  their 
monarchy  they  had  no  occaiion  nor  convenience  for  contriving  any  fuch 
ftrudures.  The  other  nations,  who  occupied  the  fhores  of  both  feas  be- 
fore the  Mexicans  gained  dominion  over  them,  were  fatisfied  with  the 
boats  which  were  in  ufe  among  them,  for  fifhing,  and  commerce  with 
the  neighbouring  provinces  ; becaufe,  being  free  from  ambition  and 
avarice,  which  have  been  the  firff  incentives  to  long  navigations,  they 
did  not  think  of  ufurping  the  ftates  lawfully  poffeffed  by  other  nations, 
nor  delired  to  tranfport  from  diftant  countries  thofe  precious  metals 
for  which  they  had  no  demand.  The  Ramans,  although  they  had 
founded  their  metropolis  near  to  the  fea,  remained  five  hundred  years 
without  conftrudting  large  veffels  ( e ),  until  the  ambition  of  enlarging 

( e ) Appius  ufed  every  poflible  dilligence  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertines.  In  order 
to  accomplilh  this  he  thought  of  pafling  the  flrait  of  Meflina,  but  the  enterprife  was  rafh,  even- 
dangerous,  and  according  to  all  prudent  appearances  impoflible.  The  Romans  had  no  naval, 
armament,  but  mere  barges,  or  veffels  coarfely  conftrufted,  which  might  be  compared  with 
the  caaocs  of  the  Indians.  Rollin,  Rom.  Hilt.  lib.  ii. 
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their  dominions,  and  making  themfelves  mailers  of  Sicily,  prompted  them 
to  build  fhips  to  pafs  the  ftrait  which  divided  them  from  it.  What  won- 
der is  it  then  if  thofe  nations  of  America,  who  felt  no  fuch  impulfes 
to  abandon  their  native  country,  did  not  invent  veflels  to  tranfport 
themfelves  to  diilant  lands  ? It  is  certain,  that  the  not  having  con- 
ftruCted  fhips  does  not  argue  any  want  of  induftry  in  them  who  had  no 
filtered:  in  the  invention. 

Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  invention  of  bridges.  M.  de  Paw  af- 
firms,  that  there  was  not  a fingle  Hone  bridge  in  America  at  the 
time  it  was  difeovered,  becaufe  the  Americans  did  not  know  how  to 
form  arches;  and  that  the  fecret  of  making  lime  was  altogether 
Unknown  in  America.  Thefe  three  after  tions  are.  three  very  grofs 
errors.  The  Mexicans  did  know  how  to  make  bridges  of  Hone,  and 
among  the  remains  of  their  ancient  architecture  are  to  be  feen  at  pre- 
lent  the  large  and  ftrong  pilafters  which  fupported  the  bridge  which 
was  upon  the  river  Tula.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  palaces  of 
Tezcuco,  and  (till  more  their  'Temazeallì,  or  vapour  baths,  fhew  us  the 
ancient  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the  Mexicans,  and  the  other 
nations  of  xAnahuac.  Diego  Valades,  who  went  to  Mexico  a few  years 
after  the  conqueft,  and  remained  there  thirty  years,  gives  us,  in  his 
Chrtjiian  Rhetoric , the  image  of  a finali  temple  which  he  faw,  and 
therefore  leaves  no  fort  of  doubt  in  this  matter. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  ufe  of  lime,  it  requires  the  forwardnefs  of  M. 
•de  Paw  to  be  able  to  affirm,  as  he  does,  that  the  fecret  of  making  lime 
was  totally  unknown  in  all  America  ; fince  it  is  certain,  from  the  tef- 
timony  of  the  Spaniffi  conquerors  as  well  as  the  firft  miffionaries, 
that  the  nations  of  Mexico  not  only  made  ufe  of  lime,  but  that  they  had 
the  art  of  whitening  and  curioufly  fmoothing  and  poliffiing  the  walls 
of  their  houfes  and  temples.  It  appears  from  the  hiftories  of  B.  Diaz, 
Gomara,  Herrera,  Torquemada,  and  others,  that  the  wall  of  the  prin- 
cipal palace  of  Mexico  appeared  to  the  firft  Spaniards  who  entered  the  city 
to  be  made  of  filver,  from  their  being  fo  finely  whitened,  and  finning  with 
polifth.  It  is  certain,  laftly,  from  the  paintings  of  the  Tributes  which 
are  in  Mendoza’s  collection,  that  the  cities  of  Tepejacac,  Techama- 
chalco,  Quecholac,  &c.  were  obliged  to  pay  annually  to  the  king  of 
Mexico  four  thoufand  facks  of  lime.  But  although  we  had  none  of 
thefe  proofs,  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  ftill  extant  in  Tezcuco, 
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Mitlan,  Guatufco,  and  many  other  places  of  that  kingdom,  would  be 
fufficient  to  evince  the  truth  of  what  wc  have  afferted,  and  make  M. 
de  Paw  bluffi  at  his  raffinefs  and  indifcretion. 

In  regard  to  Peru,  although  Acofta  confeffes  that  lime  was  not  in 
life  there,  and  that  its  natives  neither  conftruted  arches  nor  bridges  of 
fto-ne  ; which  circumftances  proved  fufficient  for  M.  de  Paw  to  fay,  that 
the  ufe  of  lime  was  totally  unknown  in  all  America  j notwithftanding 
Acofla,  who  was  no  vulgar  man,  and  neither  exaggerated  nor  extenuat- 
ed fads  with  refpet  to  the  Americans,  gives  much  praife  to  the  won- 
derful induftry  of  the  Peruvians  for  their  bridges  of  totora  or  reeds  at 
the  mouth  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  and  in  other  places,  where  the  im- 
menfe  depth,  or  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  rivers,  did  not  permit 
them  to  make  bridges  of  done,  or  made  the  ufe  of  boats  dangerous.  He 
affirms  to  have  palled  fuch  kind  of  bridges  and  boats,  and  alfo  the  eali- 
nefs  and  fecurity  of  the  paffage.  M.  de  Paw  takes,  upon  him  to  fay,  that 
the  Peruvians  did  not  know  the  ufe  of  boats,  that  they  did  not  make 
windows  to  their  houfes,  and  even  fufpets  that  their  houfes  had 
no  roofs.  Thefe  are  the  abfurd  fpeculations  in  the  clofet  of  a writer 
on  America  : he  makes  it  very  clear,  that  he  does  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  bejucos  of  the  Peruvian  bridges,  and  that  he  has  formed 
no  idea  of  the  rivers  of  South  America. 

SECT.  IV. 

On  the  Want  of  Letters . 

N O nation  in  America  knew  the  art  of  writing,  if  by  it  we  are  to 
underftand  the  art  of  expreffing  on  paper,  on  Ikins,  on  cloths,  or  on 
fome  other  fimilar  fubftance,  any  fort  of  words  by  the  different  com- 
binations of  certain  chara&ers  : but  if  the  art  of  writing  is  taken  for 
that  of  reprefenting  and  explaining  any  fubjedt  to  abfent  perfons,  or 
pofterity,  by  means  of  figures,  hieroglyphics,  and  characters,  it  is 
certain  that  fuch  an  art  was  known  and  much  ufed  by  the  Mexicans, 
the  Acolhuas,  the  Tlafcalans,  and  all  the  other  poliffied  nations  of 
Anahuac.  The  count  de  Buffon,  in  order  to  demonftrate  that  Ame- 
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rica  was  a country  entirely  new,  and  the  people  who  inhabited  it  alfo 
new,  has  alledged,  as  we  have  already  faid  elfewhere,  that  even  the 
nations  who  lived  in  focieties  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  tranfmitting 
their  events  to  pofterity  by  means  of  durable  figns,  although  they  had 
found  the  art  of  communicating  together  at  a diftance,  and  of  writing 
by  making  knots  on  cords.  But  this  fame  art  which  they  made  ufe  of  to 
treat  with  thofe  who  were  abfent  could  not  ferve  alfo  tofpeak  to  pofterity. 
What  were  the  hiftorical  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  but  durable  figns 
to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  memory  of  events  to  diftant  places  and  di~ 
ftant  ages  ? The  count  de  Buffon  fhews  himfelf  truly  as  ignorant  of 
the  hiftory  of  Mexico  as  he  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  nature. 
M.  de  Paw,  although  he  grants  that  art  to  the  Mexicans  which  the 
count  de  Buffon  unjuftly  denies  them,  makes,  however,  feveral  remarks 
to  depreciate  it  j and  among  others  fome  fo  lingular  we  tnuft  mention 
them. 

He  fays  that  the  Mexicans  did  not  ufe  hieroglyphics  ; that  their 
paintings  were  nothing  but  the  eoarfe  drafts  of  objedts  ; that,,  in  order 
to  reprefent  a tree  they  painted  a tree  ; that  their  paintings  no  where 
fhew  any  underftanding  of  light  and  lhade,  any  idea  of  perfpedtive, 
or  imitation  of  nature  ; that  they  had  made  no  progrefs  in  that  art,  by 
means  of  which  they  attempted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  events 
and  things  paffed  ; that  the  only  copy  of  hiftorical  painting  laved  from 
the  burning  which  the  firft  miffionaries  made  of  them,  is  that  which 
the  firft  viceroy  of  Mexico  fent  to  Charles  V.  which  was  afterwards 
publilhed  by  Thevenot  in  France,  and  Purchas  in  England  ; that  this 
painting  is  fo  eoarfe  and  ill  executed,  that  it  is  not  to  be  difeerned 
whether  it  treats,  as  the  interpreter  fays,  of  eight  kings  of  Mexico, 
or  eight  concubines  of  Montezuma,  &c. 

M.  de  Paw  Ihews  his  ignorance  throughout  here,  and  from  thence 
proceeds  his  forwardnefs  in  writing.  Shall  we  give  more  faith  to  a 
Pruffian  philo l'opher,  who  has  feen  only  the  grofs  copies  by  Purchas, 
than  to  thofe  who  have  feen  and  carefuily  ftudied  many  original  paint- 
ings of  the  Mexicans  ? M.  de  Paw  will  not  allow  the  Mexicans  to 
have  raa-ic  are  of  me 1 / v-  -,  becaufe  he  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  he  . . iuice  to- the  ancient  Egyptians,  Kir- 
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DISSERT.  cher,  that  celebrated  enquirer  into,  and  praifer  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  in 


his  work  entitled  Oedipus  Egyptiacus , and  Adrian  Walton  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Polyglott  Bible,  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  M.  de  Paw  ; 
but  their  opinion  has  no  other  fupport  than  the  fame  copy  by  Purchas  : 
but  Motolinia,  Sahagun,  Valades,  Torquemada,  Arrigo,  Martinez, 
Siguenza,  and  Boturini,  who  knew  the  Mexican  language,  converfed 
with  the  Indians,  faw  and  diligently  ftudied  many  ancient  paintings, 
fay,  that  among  the  different  modes  praótiied  by  the  Mexicans  to  re- 
prefent  objects,  that  of  hieroglyphics  was  one,  and  that  of  fymbolical 
pictures  another.  The  fame  point  is  attefted  by  Acofta  and  Gomara,  in 
their  hiftories;  by  Eguiara,  in  the  learned  preface  to  the  Mexicana  Bibli- 
otheca ; and  by  thofe  learned  Spaniards  who  publifhed,  with  new  ad- 
ditions, the  work  of  Garcia  on  the  Origin  of  the  Indians . Kircher  was 
ftrongly  refuted  by  Siguenza  in  his  work  entitled  Theatre  of  Political 
Virtues . It  is  certain  that  Kircher  contradicts  himfelf  openly;  for  in 
the  firft  volume  of  the  Oedipus  Egyptiacus,  where  he  compares  the 
religion  of  the  Mexicans  with  that  of  the  Egyptians,  he  freely  con- 
feffes  that  the  parts  of  which  the  image  of  the  God  Huitzilopochtli 
was  compofed,  had  many  fecret  and  myfterious  fignifications.  Acofta, 
whofe  hiftory  is  juftly  efteemed  by  M.  de  Paw,  in  the  defcription 
which  he  gives  of  that  image,  fays,  “ all  this  ornament  which  we  have 
“ mentioned,  and  the  reft,  which  was  considerable  likewife,  had  its 
<f  particular  fignifications,  according  to  what  the  Mexicans  declared 
and  in  the  defcription  of  the  idol  of  Tezcatlipoca  expreftes  himfelf 
in  thefe  terms  : “ His  hair  was  tied  with  a golden  cord,  from  the  ex- 
tremity  of  which  hung  an  ear-ring  of  the  fame  metal,  with  clouds  of 
“ fmoke  painted  upon  it,  which  fignified  the  prayers  of  the  afflidted  and 
finners,  who  were  liftened  to  by  that  God  when  they  recommended 
4*  themfelves  to  him.  In  his  left  hand  he  had  a fan  of  gold,  adorned 
*(  with  beautiful  green,  blue,  and  yellow  feathers,  fo  bright  that  it  feemed 
« a mirrour;  by  which  they  intimated,  that  in  that  mirrour  he  faw  every 
**  thing  which  happened  in  the  world.  In  his  right  hand  he  had  four 
(t  arrows  to  fignify  the  punifliment  he  gave  to  criminals  for  their  mif- 
“ deeds.”  What  are  all  thofe,  and  other  infignia  of  the  Mexican 
idols,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  in  the  llxth  book  of  this  hi- 
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Rory,  but  fymbols  and  hieroglyphics,  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  dissert» 

f V I* 

Egyptians  ? v — * 

M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  Mexicans  did  nothing  elfe  to  reprefent  a 
tree  but  paint  a tree  : but  what  did  they  to  reprefent  day  and  night,  the 
month,  the  year,  the  century,  the  names  of  perfons  ? How  could  they 
reprefent  time  and  other  things  which  have  no  figure,  without  making  ufe 
of  fymbols  or  characters  ? “ The  Mexicans,”  fays  Acofta,  “ had 
“ their  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  by  which  they  reprefen  ted  things  in 
“ this  manner  ; that  is,  thofe  things  which  had  a figure  were  reprefented 
“ by  their  proper  figures;  and  for  thofe  which  had  no  proper  image 
“ they  made  ufe  of  other  characters  to  fignify  them  ; thus  they  repre- 
“ fented  whatever  they  would  ; and  to  mention  the  time  in  which 
any  event  happened,  they  employed  painted  wheels,  each  of  which 
“ comprehended  a century  of  fifty-two  years,  &c.  (f)'y 
■ But  here  we  have  another  piece  of  in  fui  t from  the  ignorance  of 
M.  de  Paw.  He  ridicules  the  fecular  wheels  of  the  Mexicans,  the  ex- 
planation of  which  he  fays  Carreri  ventured  to  give,  in  imitation  of  a 
Caftilian  profeffor  called  Congara , who  did  not  dare  to  publifih  the  work: 
which  he  had  promifed  on  this  fubjeCt  : becaufe  his  relations  and  friends 
allured  him  that  it  contained  many  errors..  It  would  appear  that  M. 
de  Paw  cannot  write  without  committing  errors.  That  profefifor  whom 
Carreri  or  Gemelli  imitates,  was  not  a Caftilian,  but  a Creole,,  born  in 
the  city  of  Mexico;  nor  was  he  called  Congara,,  but  Siguenzaand  Gon - 
gora  ; he  did  not  print  his  Mexican  ciclography,  which  was  the  work 
Gemelli  made  ufe  of,  not  becaufe  he  feared  any  cenfure  from  the  public, 
but  becaufe  of  the  exceffive  expences  of  printing  in  thofe  countries  ; 
which  have  alfo  prevented  the  publication  of  many  other  excellent 
works,  not  only  of  Siguenza,  but  other  moll  learned  authors.  To 
fey  that  the  relations  and  friends  of  Siguenza  dififuaded  him  from  the 
publication  of  that  work  becaufe  they  found  many  errors  in  it,  is  not 
a mere  miflake  occafioned  by  inattention,,  but  appears  a fiótion  devifed 
to  abufe  and  millead  the  public-  Who  has  communicated  to  M.  de 
Paw  fo  llrange  an  anecdote  which  is  altogether  unknown  to  New 
Spain,  where  the  memory  and  fame  of  that  great  man  is  fo  celebrated, 
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DISSFRT.  and  where  the  learned  lament  the  lofs  of  that  and  many  other  works 
_r  of  the  fame  author  ? What  could  Siguenza  fear  from  the  publication 
of  the  Mexican  wheels,  published  already  by  Valades  in  Italy  a cen- 
tury before  him,  and  defcribed  by  Motolinia,  Sahagun,  Gomara, 
Acofta,  Herrera,  Torquemada,  and  Martinez,  all  Europeans,  and 
by  the  Mexican,  Acolhuan,  and  Tlafcalan  hiftorians,  Iztlilxochitl, 
Chimalpain,  Tezozomoc,  Niza,  Ayala,  and  others  ? All  thofe  au- 
thors are  agreed  with  Siguenza  in  that  which  refpefts  the  Mexican 
wheels  of  the  century,  the  year,  the  month,  and  only  differ  refpefting 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  name  of  fome  months,  for  the  rea- 
fons  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  fixth  book  of  this  hiftory.  Be- 
fides,  all  authors  who  have  wrote  on  this  fubjedt,  both  Spanifh  and 
American,  who  are  many  in  number,  agree  in  faying  that  the  Mexi- 
cans and  other  nations  of  thofe  countries  made  ufe  of  fuch  wheels  to 
reprefent  their  century,  their  year,  and  their  month  ; that  their  cen- 
tury confifled  of  fifty-two  years,  their  year  of  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  days,  divided  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  five 
days  which  they  called  nemontemi  ; that  in  their  century  they  counted 
four  periods  of  thirteen  years,  and  that  the  days  alfo  were  counted  by 
periods  of  thirteen  -,  that  the  names  and  characters  of  the  years  were 
only  four,  that  is  thofe  of  the  rabbity  the  cane  or  reed,  the  flint,  and  the 
houfle,  which  without  interruption  were  alternately  ufed  with  different 
numbers. 

This  cannot  be,  fays  M.  de  Paw,  becaufe  it  would  fuppofe  them  to 
have  made  a long  feries  of  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  thereby  at- 
tained a knowledge  fufiicient  to  enable  them  to  regulate  the  folar  year, 
and  thefe  could  not  happen  to  be  united  with  that  profound  ignorance 
which  thofe  people  were  immerfed.  How  could  they  perfect  their 
chronology  while  they  had  no  terms  to  count  a higher  number  than 
three  ? Therefore,  if  the  Mexicans  had  really  that  method  of  re- 
gulating time,  they  ought  not  to  be  called  barbarians  and  favages, 
but  rather  a cultivated  and  polifhed  people  ; becaufe  a nation  muff  be 
mod;  cultivated  which  has  made  a long  feries  of  accurate  obfervations 
and  acquired  exaót  knowledge  in  aftronomy.  But  the  certainty  of 
the  regulation  of  time  among  the  Mexicans  is  fuch  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  the  fmallefl  doubt  : becaufe,  if  the  unanimous  teflimony  of 
the  Spanifh  writers  refpe&ing  the  communion  of  the  Mexicans  is  not  to 
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be  doubted,  which  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  fays  is  not  fg),  how  can  we  DISSERT, 
doubt  of  the  method  which  thofe  nations  had  to  compute  years  and  « y1,  . 

centuries,  and  its  conformity  to  the  folar  courfe,  both  fadts  being  at- 
tefted  unanimoufly  by  the  Spanifh,  Mexican,  Acolhuan,  and  Tlafca- 
lan  hiftorians  ? Befides,  the  depofition  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  matter  is 
of  very  great  weight,  as  they  were,  as  M.  de  Paw  fays,  rather  inclined 
to  degrade  the  nations  of  America  fo  far  as  even  to  doubt  of  their 
rationality.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  believe  what  hiftorians  fay  of 
thofe  wheels,  and  to  confefs  that  the  Mexicans  were  not  immerfed  in 
that  profound  ignorance  which  M.  de  Paw  pretends.  With  regard  to 
what  he  fays  of  the  fcarcity  of  words  to  exp  refs  numbers  in  the  Mexi- 
can language,  we  fhall,  in  another  place,  demonftrate  his  error  as  well 
as  his  ignorance. 

It  cannot  be  known,  refumes  M.  de  Paw,  what  was  contained  in  the 
Mexican  paintings  ; becaufe  the  Spaniards  themfelves  could  not  under- 
hand them,  until  they  were  explained  by  the  Mexicans,  and  none  of  the  - 
latter  have  known  hitherto  enough  to  be  able  to  tranflate  a book  ! In 
order  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  have  underflood  the  Mexican  paintings, 
it  was  not  neceffary  that  the  Mexicans  fhould  know  the  Spanifh  lan- 
guage, becaufe  it  was  fufficient  that  the  Spaniards  comprehended  the 
Mexican  ; nor  is  there  fo  much  neceffary  to  explain  a picture  as  to 
tranflate  a book.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  on  account  of  the  roughnefs 
of  the  Mexican  language,  no  Spaniard  has  ever  learned  to  pronounc  it, 
and  that,  from  the  incapacity  of  the  Mexicans,  none  of  them  have  yet 
learned  the  Spanifh  tongue  : but  both  the  one  and  the  other  affertion 
are  far  from  being  true.  Of  the  Mexican  language  we  fhall  treat  in  its 
place.  The  Callilian  has  always  been  very  common  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  there  are  many  amongft  them  who  can  fpeak  it  as  well  as  the 
Spaniards.  Many  of  them  have  wrote  their  ancient  hiflory  in  Cafti- 
lian,  and  alfo  that  of  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico  j fome  of  whom  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  prefixed  to  this  hiflory.  Others  have 
tranflated  Latin  books  into  Caftiliari,  Caftilian  into  Mexican,  and  Mexican 

(g)  “ Je  vous  avoue  que  le  confentement  de  tous  les  Hiftoriens  Efpagnols  ne  permet  gueres 
“ de  douter  que  ces  deux  peuples  Aniericams  {the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians)  n’euffant  dans  la 
«<  fumme  immenfe  de  leurs  fuperftitions  groffiéres,  de  quelques  ufages  qui  ne  difFeroienr  pas 
« beaueoup  de  ce  qu’on  nomme  la  Communion  parmi  nous.”  Tom.  II.  Letter  I. 
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ASSERT.  int0  Cafiilian  : amongft  others  deferving  of  mention,  are  D.  F.  Ixtlil- 
xochitl,  whom  we  have  fo  often  cited  ; D.  A.  Valerianes,  of  Azca- 
pozalco,  the  mailer  in  the  Mexican  language  to  the  hiflorian  Tor- 
quemada,  &c.  We  know  from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft,  that  the 
celebrated  Indian  donna  Marina,  learned  with  great  quicknefs  and  faci- 
lity the  Cafiilian  language,  and  that  fhe  fpoke  the  Mexican,  and  alio 
the  Maya  language  well,  which  are  more  different  from  each  other  than 
the  French,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Illyrian.  There  having  been  at  all 
times,  therefore,  very  many  Spaniards  who  have  learned  the  Mexican, 
as  we  fhall  ihew,  and  very  many  Mexicans  who  have  learned  the  Spa- 
nilh,  why  might  not  the  Mexicans  have  been  able  to  inftruCt  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  fignifications  of  their  pictures  ? 

With  refpeCt  to  the  copies  of  the  Mexican  paintings,  published  by 
Purchas  and  Thevenot,  it  is  true  that  the  proportions,  or  laws  of  per- 
fpeCtive,  are  not  obferved  in  them  ; but  thofe  grofs  coarfe  copies  hav- 
ing been  cut  in  wood,  thefe  authors  have  poifibly  increafed  the  defeats 
of  the  originals  ; nor  ought  we  to  wonder  if  they  have  omitted  fome 
.things  contributing  to  the  perfection  of  thofe  pictures  ; as  we  know 
that  they  omitted  the  copies  of  the  twelfth  and  twenty-fecond  paint- 
ings of  that  collection  altogether,  and  the  images  of  the  cities  in  moli 
of  the  others  ; and  befides,  they  change  the  figures  of  the  years  cor- 
refponding  to  the  reigns  of  Ahuitzotl  and  Montezuma  II.  as  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Boturini,  who  faw  in  Mexico  the  original  paint- 
ings of  thole  annals,  and  of  the  regifler  of  the  tributes  which  were 
contained  in  the  copies  publifhed  by  Purchas  and  Thevenot,  laments 
the  great  defeCts  of  thofe  editions.  It  is  fufficient  to  compare  the  co- 
pies publifhed  in  Mexico,  in  1770,  by  Lorenzana,  with  thofe  pub- 
lifhed in  London  by  Purchas,  and  in  Paris  by  Thevenot,  to  perceive  and 
know  the  great  difference  there  is  between  copy  and  original.  But  we 
do  not  mean  to  maintain  the  perfection  of  the  original,  copied  by  Pur- 
chas ; we  rather  doubt  not  that  they  have  been  imperfeCt,  as  all  the 
hiflorical  paintings  were,  in  which  the  painters  contented  themfelves 
with  outlines,  regardlefs  of  the  proportions  or  colouring  of  objects, 
the  light  and  fhade,  or  rules  of  perfpeCtive.  Nor  was  it  poffible  they 
fhould  obferve  thofe  laws  of  the  art,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
expedition  in  making  pictures,  as  Cortes,  Diaz  and  other  eye-witneffes 
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have  attefted.  But  let  us  obferve  the  conclufions  M.  de  Paw  deduces  dissert. 
from  thence.  His  arguments  are  thefe  : the  Mexicans  did  not  ob-  y_  - — j 
ferve  the  laws  of  perfpeCtive  in  their  paintings  ; they  could  not  there- 
fore, by  means  of  them,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  events  : the  Mexi- 
cans were  wretched  painters,  therefore  they  could  not  be  good  hifto- 
rians  ; but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  ufe  of  this  fpecies  of  logic, 
he  ought  alfo  to  have  faid,  that  all  thofe  who  in  writing  do  not  make 
good  characters  cannot  be  good  hiftorians  ; for  that  which  letters  are 
to  our  hiftorians,  were  the  figures  of  the  Mexican  hiftorians  ; and  as 
good  hiftories  may  be  written  with  a bad  character,  fo  may  faCts  be 
well  reprefented  by  coarfe  pictures  ; it  is  fufficient  that  either  hiftorian 
make  himfelf  underftood. 

But  this  is  what  Mr.  de  Paw  cannot  find  in  the  copies  made  by 
Purchas.  He  declares  that  having  compared  the  figures  of  them  in  dif- 
ferent manners  with  the  interpretations  annexed,  he  could  never  difcover 
any  connection  between  them  ; that  which  they  interpret  to  be  eight  kings 
of  Mexico,  they  might  equally  well  interpret  to  be  eight  concubines  of 
Montezuma.  But  the  fame  thing  might  be  faid  by  M.  de  Paw,  if  the  book 
Chun-yum  of  the  philofopher  Confucius,  written  in  Chinefe  characters, 
was  prefented  to  him,  with  the  interpretation  in  French  befide  it.  Fie 
would  compare  in  various  modes  thofe  characters  with  the  interpretations, 
and  fuppofing  that  he  could  not  find  any  connection  between  them,  he 
might  fay,  that  as  they  interpret  that  book  of  the  nine  qualifications  which 
a good  emperor  ought  to  have,  they  might  alfo  interpret  it  of  nine  con- 
cubines, or  nine  eunuchs  of  fome  ancient  emperor,  becaufe  he  under- 
ftands  almoft  full  as  much  of  the  Chinefe  characters  as  of  the  Mexican 
figures.  If  we  had  an  interview  with  M.  de  Paw,  we  could  explain  to 
him  what  connexion  thefe  figures  have  with  their  interpretation  ; but, 
as  he  does  not  know  it  himfelf,  he  ought  to  take  the  judgment  of  thofe 
who  underftand  them. 

He  believes,  or  would  make  us  believe,  that  thofe  pictures  alone 
which  Purchas  copied,  were  laved  from  the  burning  made  by  the  firft 
miffionaries  ; but  this  is  moft  erroneous,  as  we  have  already  made  ap- 
pear againft  Robertfon  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  volume.  The  paint- 
ings faved  from  that ‘burning  were  fo  many  in  number,  that  they  fup- 
plied  the  materials  for  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Mexico,  not  only  to  the 
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Spanifh  writers,  but  alfo  to  the  Mexicans  themfelves.  All  the  works 
of  don  Ferdinand  Alba  Ixtlilxochitl,  of  don  Dominic  Chimalpain, 
and  others  named  in  the  catalogue  of  writers,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
hiftory,  have  been  compofed  by  the  afliftance  of  a great  number  of  an- 
cient paintings.  The  indefatigable  Sahagun,  confulted  an  infinity  of 
paintings  for  his  hiftory  of  New  Spain.  Torquemada  often  cites  the 
pictures  which  he  examined  for  his  work.  Siguenza  inherited  the 
manufcripts  and  paintings  of  Ixtlilxochitl,  and  procured  many  others 
at  a great  expence,  and  after  having  made  his  extracts  from  them,  left 
them  at  his  death,  together  with  his  valuable  library,  to  the  college  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  Jefuits  of  Mexico  ; in  which  library  we 
faw  and  fludied  fome  of  thofe  paintings.  During  the  two  laffc  centu- 
ries, ancient  paintings  were  frequently  produced  at  tribunals  by  the 
Mexicans,  as  titles  of  property,  and  the  pofieffion  of  lands  ; and  on  that 
account,  interpreters  {killed  in  the  fignifications  of  fuch  paintings  were 
confulted.  Gonzalez  Oviedo  makes  mention  of  that  cuftom  at  tribu- 
nals in  the  times  of  Sebaftiano  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  prefident  of  the 
royal  audience  of  Mexico  ; and  as  the  knowledge  of  fuch  titles  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  decifion  of  fuits,  there  was  formerly  a profef- 
for  in  the  univerfity  of  Mexico,  appointed  to  teach  the  fcience  of 
Mexican  paintings,  hieroglyphics,  and  characters.  The  many  pic- 
tures collected  a few  years  ago  by  Boturini,  and  mentioned  in  the  Ca- 
talogue of  his  Mufeum,  publilhed  at  Madrid,  in  1746,  demonftrate, 
that  not  quite  fo  few  as  M.  de  Paw  and  Dr.  Robertfon  imagine,  have 
efcaped  the  burning  by  the  miffionaries. 

In  fhort,  to  confirm  what  we  have  written  in  this  hiftory,  and 
let  M.  de  Paw  underftand  the  variety  of  Mexican  paintings,  we  {hall 
mention  here  briefly  what  Dr.  Eguiara  has  written  in  his  learned  Pre- 
face to  his  Bibliotheca  Mexicana.  “ There  were,”  he  fays,  “ among 
“ the  Mexican  pictures  thofe  of  the  lunar  courfe,  called  by  them  To- 
“ nalamatly  in  which  they  publifhed  their  prognoftics  refpeCting  the 
**  changes  of  the  moon.  One  of  thofe  pictures  is  introduced  by  Si- 
**  guenza,  in  his  Ciclographia  Mexicana,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges 
**  in  his  work,  entitled,  Libra  Agronomica.  Others  contained  the 
**  horofcopes  of  children,  in  which  they  reprefented  their  names,  the 
*'  day  and  fign  of  their  birth,  and  their  fortune.  Of  this  fort  of 
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“ painting;  mention  is  made  by-  Jerom  Roman,  in  his  "Republic  of  the 
“ World , Part  II.  Tom.  ii.  Others  were  dogmatical,  containing  the 
(t  fyflem  of  their  religion  ; others  hiftorical,  others  geographical,”  &c. 
(i  It  is  true,”  adds  the  fame  author,  “ that  thofe  paintings  which  were 
“ made  for  familiar  and  common  ufe,  were  clear  and  intelligible  to 
“ every  one  : but  thofe  which  contained  the  fecrets  of  religion  were 
“ full  of  hieroglyphics,  the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be  compre- 
“ hended  by  the  vulgar.  There  was  great  difference  in  their  paintings, 
“ both  with  refpeft  to  their  authors,  and  the  method  of  doing  them, 
and  the  defign  and  ufe  of  them.  Thofe  which  were  made  for  the 
“ ornaments  of  the  palaces  were  perfeCt;  but  in  others  containing 
“ fome  fecret  meaning,  particular  characters,  and  fome  monflrous  and 
“ horrible  figures  were  employed.  The  painters  were  numerous  > but 
“ the  writing  of  characters,  the  compofing  of  annals,  and  the  treat- 
“ ing  of  matters  concerning  religion  and  politics,  were  employments; 
peculiar  to  the  priefts.”  So  far  Eguiara, 

M.  de  Paw  will  pleafe  to  know  therefore,  that  among  the  Mexican 
paintings  fome  were  mere  images  of  objeCts  ; they  had  alfo  charac- 
ters not  compofing  words  as  ours  do,  but  fignificative  of  things  like 
thofe  of  aflronomers  and  algebraifls.  Some  paintings  were  folely  in- 
tended to  exprefs  ideas  or  conceptions,  and,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  to  write  $ 
but  in  thefe  they  paid  no  regard  to  proportion  or  beauty,  becaufe  they 
were  done  in  hade,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  indruCting  the  mind,,  not  of 
pleafing  the  eye  : in  thofe,  however,  where  they  drove  to  imitate  na- 
ture, and  which  they  executed  with  that  leifure  which  works  of  fuch 
kind  require,  they  driCtly  obferved  the  diflances,  proportions,  attitudes, 
and  rules  of  the  art,  though  not  with  the  perfection  which  we  admire 
in  the  good  painters  of  Europe.  In  fhort,  we  with  M.  de  Paw  would 
fhew  us  fome  rude  or  half-polifhed  people  of  the  old  continent  which 
has  exerted  fo  much  indudry  and  diligence  as  the  Mexicans' to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  events. 

Dr.  Robertfon,  where  he  treats  of  the.  culture  of  the  Mexicans  in 
the  feventh  book  of  his  Hiflory,  explains  the  progrefs  which  human 
induftry  makes  to  arrive  at  the  invention  of  letters,  by  the  combinations 
of  which  are  expreffed  all  the  different  founds  of  difeourfe..  This  fuccef- 
five  progrefs,  according  to  him,  proceeds  from  aCtual  painting  to  firn- 
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pie  hieroglyphic,  from  it  to  allegorical  fymbols,  from  thence  to  ar- 
bitrary characters,  and  laflly  to  the  alphabet.  If  any  perfon  would 
with  to  know  from  his  hiflory  to  what  degree  the  Mexicans  were  arrived, 
he  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  find  it  ; as  that  hiflorical  reafoner  fpeaks 
with  fo  much  ambiguity,  that  fometimes  it  appears  that  he  believes 
they  were  hardly  arrived  at  the  fecond  degree,  that  is  fimple  hieroglyphic  ; 
and  fometimes  it  feems  that  he  judges  them  arrived  at  the  fourth  de- 
gree or  at  arbitrary  character.  But,  independent  of  what  he  fays,  it  is 
certain,  that  all  the  above  mentioned  ways  of  reprefenting  ideas,  except 
that  of  the  alphabet,  were  ufed  by  the  Mexicans.  Their  numeral  cha- 
racters, and  thofe  fignifying  night,  day,  the  year,  the -century,  the  hea- 
vens, the  earth,  the  water,  &c.  perhaps  were  not  truly  arbitrary  cha- 
racters. The  Mexicans  were  arrived  then  as  far  as  the  famous  Chinefe, 
after  many  ages  of  civilization.  There  is  no  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  except  that  the  Chinefe  characters  are  multiplied 
to  fuch  excefs,  that  a whole  life-time  is  not  enough  to  learn  them. 

Dr.  Robertfon,  far  from  denying,  like  Mr.  de  Paw,  the  fecular 
wheels  of  the  Mexicans,  confeffes  their  method  of  computing  time, 
and  fays,  that  their  having  obferved,  that  in  eighteen  months,  of 
twenty  days  each,  the  courfe  of  the  fun  was  not  completed,  they  added 
the  five  days  Nemontemi.  “ This  near  approach  to  philofophical  accu- 
“ racy  is  a remarkable  proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  bellowed  fome 
“ attention  upon  enquiries  and  fpeculations  to  which  men  in  their  rude 
" fiate  never  turn  their  thoughts  (C>).”  What  would  he  have  faid  had 
he  known,  as  appears  from  the  chronology  of  the  Mexicans,  that  they 
not  only  counted  three  hundred  fixty-five  days  to  the  year,  but  alfo 
knew  of  the  excefs  of  about  fix  hours  in  the  folar  over  the  civil  year, 
and  remedied  the  difference  between  them  by  means  of  thirteen  inter- 
calary days,  which  they  added  to  their  century  of  fifty-two  years. 


(, b ) Hift.  of  America,  book  vii. 
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On  the  Arts  of  the  Mexicans . 

MR.  de  Paw,  after  having  given  a contemptuous  defcription  of  Peru, 
and  the  barbarity  of  its  inhabitants^  fpeaks  of  Mexico,  of  which  Rate, 
he  fays,  there  are  as  many  falfities  and  miracles  related  as  of  Peru  ; but 
it  is  certain,  he  adds,  that  thofe  two  nations  were  upon  an  equality; 
whether  we  confider  their  government,  their  arts,  or  their  inRruments. 
Agriculture  was  abandoned  by  them,  and  their  architecture  moR 
wretched  : their  paintings  were  coarfe,  and  their  arts  very  imperfedt  ; 
their  fortifications,  their  palaces,  and  their  temples,  are  mere  fictions 
of  the  Spaniards.  If  the  Mexicans,  he  fays,  had  had  fortifications, 
they  would  have  flickered  themfelves  from  the  mulketry,  and  thofe 
fix  poor  pieces  of  cannon,  which  Cortes  carried  with  him,  would 
not  have  overthrown  in  a moment  fo  many  baftions  and  entrench- 
ments. The  walls  of  their  buildings  were  only  great  Rones,  laid 
loofely,  one  upon  another.  The  boaRed  palace,  where  the  kings  of 
Mexico  refided,  was  a mere  hut  ; on  which  account,  F.  Cortes,  find- 
ing no  fuitable  habitation  in  all  the  capital  of  that  Rate,  was  obliged 
to  eredi  a palace  for  himfelf  in  haRe,  which  Rill  exiRs.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  enumerate  the  abfurdities  thrown  out  by  M.  de  Paw  on  this  fubjedl 
omitting,  however,  what  belongs  to  Peru,  we  fliall.  examine  what  he 
has  written  againR  the  arts  of  the  Mexicans. 

Of  their  agriculture  we  have  fpoken  in  other  places,  where  we  have 
fhewn,  that  the  Mexicans  not-  only  cultivated  moR  diligently  all  the 
lands  of  their  empire,  but  likewife  by  wonderful  exertions  of  induRry, 
created  to  themfelves  new  territory  for  cultivation,  by  forming  thofa 
floating  fields  and  gardens  on  the  water,  which  have  been  fo  highly  ce- 
lebrated: by  all  the  Spaniards  and  foreigners,  andare  Rill  the  admiration 
of  all  who  fail  upon  thofe  lakes.  We  have  demonRrated  that  not  only 
all  the  plants  which  were  neceffary  for  food,  for  clothing  and  medi- 
cine, but  likewife  the  flowers  and  other  vegetables  which  contributed» 
folely  to  luxury  and  pleafure,  were,  all  moR  plenteoufly  cultivated 
by  them.  Cortes,  in  his  letters  to  Charle^  V.  and  Bernal  Diaz,  fpeak- 
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with  aftoniffiment  of  the  famous  gardens  of  Iztapalapan  and  Huax- 
tepec,  which  they  faw  j and  they  are  alfo  mentioned  by  Hernandez,  in 
his  Natural  Hiftory,  who  faw  thefe  gardens  forty  years  after.  Cortes, 
in  a letter  to  Charles  Y.  of  the  30th  of  October,  1520,  fpeaks  thus  : 
“ The  multitude  of  inhabitants  in  thofe  countries  is  fo  great,  that  there 
“ is  not  a foot  of  land  left  uncultivated.”  It  is  being  very  obftinate 
to  refufe  faith  to  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  S paniffi  authors. 

We  have  fet  forth,  on  the  fupport  of  the  fame  teftimony,  the 
great  fkill  of  the  Mexicans  in  bringing  up  animals,  in  which  kind  of 
magnificence  Montezuma  furpaffed  all  the  kings  of  the  world.  The 
Mexicans  could  not  have  bred  up  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  quadru- 
peds, reptiles,  and  birds,  without  having  great  knowledge  of  their  na- 
tures, their  inftinCt,  their  habits  of  life,  &c. 

Their  architecture  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans, but  it  was  certainly  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  moll  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Afia  and  Africa.  Who  would  form  a comparifon  between  the 
houfes,  palaces,  temples,  baftions,  aqueduCts,  and  roads  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  with  the  miferable  huts  of  the  Tartars,  Siberians,  Arabs, 
and  other  wretched  nations,  which  live  between  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; or  the  buildings  of  Ethiopia,  of  a great 
part  of  India,  and  the  Afiatic  and  African  illes,  except  thofe  of  Japan  ? 

M.  de  Paw  fays,  the  boafted  palace  of  Montezuma  was  nothing  elle 
than  a mere  hut.  But  Cortes,  Diaz,  and  the  anonymous  conqueror,  who 
faw  this  palace  fo  often,  affirm  the  direCt  contrary.  “ He  had,”  fays  Cor- 
tes, talking  of  Montezuma,  “ in  this  city  of  Mexico,  fuch  houfes  for 
“ his  habitation,  fo  deferving  of  admiration,  that  I cannot  fufficiently 
“ exprefs  their  grandeur  and  excellence  ; I ffiall  therefore  only  fay,  that 
“ there  are  none  equal  to  them  in  Spain.”  Thus  writes  this  conqueror 
to  his  king,  without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  his  officers  or  foldiers, 
who  had  alfò  themfelves  viewed  the  palaces  of  Mexico.  The  anony- 
mous conqueror,  in  his  curious  and  faithful  relation,  fpeaking  of  the 
buildings  of  Mexico,  writes  thus  : “ There  were  beautiful  houfes  be- 
“ longing  to  the  nobles,  fo  grand  and  numerous  in  their  apartments, 
“ with  fuch  admirable  gardens  to  them,  that  the  fight  of  them  filled  us 
“ with  ailonfihment  and  delight.  I entered  from  curiofity  four  times 
“ into  a palace  belonging  to  Montezuma,  and  having  pervaded  it  until 
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<f  I was  weary,  I came  away  at  laft  without  having  feen  it  all.  Around  DISSERT. 
“ a large  court  they  ufed  to  build  fumptuous  halls  and  chambers  ; but  1 _j 

“ there  was  one  above  all  fo  large  that  it  was  capable  of  containing  up- 
“ wards  of  three  thoufand  perfons  without  the  lead;  inconvenience  : it 
“ was  fuch,  that  in  the  gallery  of  it  alone  a little  fquare  was  formed, 

<(  where  thirty  men  on  horfe-back  might  exercife.”  It  is  certain  from 
the  affirmation  of  all  the  hiftorians  of  Mexico,  that  the  army  under 
Cortes,  confifting  of  fix  thoufand  four  hundred  men  and  upwards,  in- 
cluding thè  allies,  were  all  lodged  in  the  palace  formerly  poftefied  by 
king  Axajacatl  ; and  there  remained  ftill  fufficient  lodging  for  Monte- 
zuma and  his  attendants,  befides  the  magazine  of  the  treafures  of  king 
Axajacatl.  The  fame  hiftorians  a'tteft  the  moft  beautiful  difpofition  of 
the  palace  of  birds  ; and  Cortes  adds,  that  in  the  apartments  belonging 
to  it  two  princes  might  have  been  lodged  with  all  their  fuit,  and  mi- 
nutely defcribes  its  porticos,  lodges,  and  gardens.  He  fays  alfo  to 
Charles  V.  that  he  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Nezahalpilli,  at  Tezcuco, 
with  fix  ’hundred  Spaniards,  and  forty  horfes,  and  that  it  was  fo  large 
it  could  eafily  have  lodged  fix  hundred  more.  He  fpeaks  in  a fimilar 
manner  of  the  palaces  of  Iztapalapan,  and  other  cities,  praifing  their 
ftrudture,  their  beauty,  and  magnificence.  Such  were  the  huts  of  the 
kings,  and  chiefs  of  Mexico. 

M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  Cortes  made  a palace  be  conftrudled  in  hafte  for 
his  own  habitation,  becaufe  he  could  not  find  any  one  in  all  that  capi- 
tal fufficiently  commodious  ; but  M.  de  Paw  is  in  a great  miftake,  or  ra- 
ther he  aflerts  without  truth,  and  condemns  without  reafon.  It  is 
true  that  Cortes,  during  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  burnt  and  demoliffied 
the  greater  part  of  that  great  city,  as  he  himfelf  relates  ; and  for  that 
end  he  had  demanded  and  obtained  from  his  allies  fonie  thoufands  of 
country  people,  who  had  no  other  employment  than  to  pull  down  and 
deftroy  the  houies  and  buildings  as  the  Spaniards  advanced  into  the 
city,  that  there  might  not  remain  behind  them  any  houfe  from  which 
the  Mexicans  could  annoy  them.  It-  is  therefore  not  very  wonderful 
that  Cortes  did  not  find  a convenient  habitation  for  himfelf  in  a city 
which  he  had  himfelf  deftroyed  ; but  the  ruin  of  it  was  not  fo  ge- 
neral, but  that  there  remained  a confiderable  number  of  houfes  in  the 
divifion  of  Tlatelolco,  where  the  Spaniards  might  have  lodged  con- 
Vol.  II.  Ddd  - veniently. 
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veniently,  with  a good  number  of  allies.  “ Since  it  has  pleafed  our 
Lord,”  fays  Cortes  inhislaft  letter  to  Charles  the  V.  “that  this  great 
“ city  of  Tlatelolco  ihould  be  conquered,  1 have  not  thought  proper 
“ to  refide  in  it  on  account  of  many  inconveniences;  I have  therefore- 
“ gone,  with  all  my  people,  to  flay  at  Cuyoacan.”  Had  what  M.  de 
Paw  fays  been  true,  it  would  have  been  fufiicient  for  Cortes  to  have 
faid  that  he  did  not  remain  in  Mexico  becaufe  there  were  no  houfes 
left  fit  to  be  inhabited.  The  palace  of  Cortes  was  eredted  in  the  lame 
place  where  formerly  that  of  Montezuma  Rood.  If  Cortes  had  not 
ruined  this  palace,  he  might  have  lodged  conveniently  in  it,  as  that 
monarch  had  done,  with  all  his  court.  It  is  fai fe  that  the  palace  e- 
redted  for  Cortes  is  Itili  in  exiltence  ; it  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  a 
popular  fedition,  in  1692.  But  it  is  Itili  falfer  that  the  walls  of  the 
Mexican  houfes  were  only  loofe  Itones  laid  one  upon  another  without 
any  cement,  as  the  contrary  is  proved  by  the  teltimony  of  all  hiftorians, 
and  by  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  in 
their  place.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  whole  paffage  above  cited 
from  M.  de  Paw,  is  idle  and  fidtitious. 

M.  de  Paw,  not  contented  with  annihilating  the  houfes  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, engages  allo  with  their  temples  ; and  in  anger  againft  Solis, 
becaufe  he  affirms  that  the  temples  of  Mexico  were  not  lefs  than  two 
thoufand  in  number,  including  large  and  fmall,  writes  thus,  “ There 
“ never  has  been  fo  great  a colledlion  of  houfes  in  any  city  from  Pe- 
“ kin  to  Rome,  on  which  account  Gomara,  lefs  rafh  or  more  dif- 
<£  earning  than  Solis,  fays,,  that  computing  feven  chapels,  there  were  not 
“ more  than  eight  places  deflined  for  the  repofitories  of  the  idols  of 
“ Mexico.”  In  order  to  fhew  the  unfaithfulnefs  of  M.  de  Paw  in  cit- 
ing authors,  we  fhall  infert  the  pafiage  from  Gomara  to  which  he  al- 
ludes. “ There  were,”  fays  Gomara,  in  chapter  eighty  of  his. 
Chronicle  of  New  Spain,  “ many  temples  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 

“ fcattered  through  the  different  diftridts,  that  had  their  towers,  in 
“ which  were  the  chapels  and  altars  for  the  repofitories  of  the  idols  . . . 

“ They  had  al  moll  all  the  fame  form,  fo  that  what  we  fhall  fay  of  the 
“ principal  temple  will  fuffice  to  explain  all  the  others.”  And  after 
making  a minute  defeription  of  that  great  temple,  of  which  he  boafts 
the  height,  largenefs,  and  beauty,  he  adds,  “ Befides  thofe  towers, 
u . 1 “ which. 
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€t  which  were  formed  with  their  chapels  above  the  pyramid,  there  were  dissert. 
" more  than  forty  other  towers,  great  and  fmall,  in  other  fmaller 
*1  eoe  alii  (z),  which  were  within  the  inclofure  of  that  principal  tem- 
“ pie,  all  of  which  were  the  fame  in  form  . . . There  were  other  Teo- 
t(  calli  or  Cues  in  other  places  of  the  city  ...  All  thofe  temples  had 
“ houfes  belonging  to  them,  their  priefts,  and  their  gods,  together 
“ with  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  wTorfliip  and  fervice.”  So 
that  Gomara,  who,  according  to  M.  de  Paw,  does  not  enumerate  in 
Mexico  more  than  eight  places  defined  for  the  repofit-ories  of  the  idols, 
including  fèven  chapels,  reckons  clearly  more  than  forty  temples  within 
the  inclofure  of  the  principal  temple,  befides  many  others  fcattered 
through  the  other  diftriefts  of  the  city.  Can  we  give  any  faith  to  M, 
de  Paw  after  fo  manifest  a falfification  ? 

It  is  true  that  Solis  was  inconfiderate  in  averting  that  number  of  tem- 
ples for  a certainty  which  the  firfl  hiftorians  mentioned  only  from  con- 
jecture. But  M.  de  Paw  fhews  himfelf  not  very  difeerning  in  including 
amongfl  the  public  buildings  thofe  chapels  alfo  which  the  Spaniards 
call  temples.  Of  thefe  the  quantity  was  innumerable  ; all  thofe  who 
faw  that  country  before  the  conqueft  teflify  unanimoufly,  that  not 
only  in . the  inhabited  places,  but  on  the  roads  and  mountains  they 
faw  fuch  kinds  of  buildings,  which,  although  fmall  and  totally 
different  from  our  churches,  were  yet  called  temples,  becaufe  they 
were  confecrated  to  the  worfhip  of  the  idols.  From  the  letters  of 
Cortes,  as  well  as  from  the  hiftory  of  Diaz,  we  know  that  the  con- 
querors hardly  went  a ftep  in  their  expeditions  without  meeting  with 
fome  temple  or  chapel.  Cortes  fays  he  numbered  more  than  four 
hundred  temples  in  the  city  of  Cholula  alone.  But  there  was  a great 
difference  in  the  fize  of  the  temples.  Some  were  nothing  elfe  than 
fmall  terraffes  of  little  height,  upon  which  was  a little  chapel  for  the 
tutelar  idol.  Others  were  of  flupendous  dimenfions.  Cortes,  where 
he  ipeaks  of  the  greater  temple  of  Mexico,  declares  to  the  emperor, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deferibe  its  parts,  its  grandeur,  and  the  things 
contained  in  it  ; that  it  was  fo  large,  that  within  the  inclofure  of  that 
ftrong  wall  which  furrounded  it,  a village  of  five  hundred  houfes  might 

(/  ) TeocaIli}  the  houfe  of  God,  was  the  name  which  the  Mexicans  gave  to  their  temple. 
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be  contained.  This  and  the  other  temples  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  Cho- 
lula,  and  other  cities,  are  fpoken  of  in  the  fame  Itile  by  B.  Diaz,  the 
anonymous  conqueror,  Sahagun,  and  Tobar,  who  faw  them,  and  the 
Mexican  and  Spanifh  hiftorians,  who  wrote  after  them  and  inform- 
ed themfelves  accurately  on  the  fubjeóì.  Hernandez  defcribed  one 
by  one,  the  feventy-eight  parts  of  which  the  greater  temple  was 
compofed.  Cortes  adds,  that  among  the  high  towers  which  adorned 
that  great  capital  were  forty,  fo  elevated  that  the  fmalleft  of  them  was 
not  inferior  in  height  to  the  famous  Giralda  ( k ) of  Seville.  D.  F.  de 
A.Ixtlilaochitl  makes  mention  in  his  manufcripts  of  the  tower  of 
nine  floors,  that  his  famous  anceflcor  Nezahualpilli,  erredted  to  the 
Creator  of  heaven,  which  appears  to  have  been  that  famous  temple  of 
Tezcutzinco,  fo  much  extolled  by  Valades  in  his  work. 

All  this  cloud  of  witnefles  depofe  againfl:  M.  de  Paw.  Notwith- 
ftanding  he  cannot  believe  in  that  great  multitude  of  temples  in  Mexi- 
co, becaufe  he  fays  Montezuma  I.  was  he  who  gave  the  form  of  a 
city  to  that  village:  from  the  reign  of  this  monarch  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  no  more  than  forty-two  years  elapfed,  which  fpace 
of  time  is  not  fufficient  to  build  two  thoufand  temples.  Thefe  three 
aflerticns,  make,  as  is  ufual  with  this  author,  as  many  errors,  i . It 
is  falfe  that  Montezuma  I.  gave  the  form  of  a city  to  Mexico,  be- 
caufe we  know  from  hiftory  that  that  court  had  the  form  of  a city 
from  the  time  of  Acamapitzin  the  firfl:  king.  2.  It  is  falfe,  befides, 
that  there  intervened  but  forty-two  years  between  the  reign  of  Mon- 
tezuma and  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Montezuma  began  tò  reign, 
as  we  have  fhewn  in  Diflertation  fecond,  in  the  year  1436,  and  died  in 
1465,  and  the  Spaniards  did  not  come  to  Mexico  before  1519. 
Therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  that  reign  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards'  elapfed  eighty-three  years,  and  from  the  death  of  that  king 
till  then  fifty-five.  3.  M.  de  Paw  difcovers  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  ftrudture  of  the  Mexican  temples,  nor  does  he  know  what  mul- 
titude of  workmen  aflembledfor  the  conftrudtion  of  the  public  edifices, 
and  what  expedition  they  made  in  building.  In  thofe  times  a whole 
village  has  been  raifed,  though  compofed  of  huts  of  wood,  covered 

(})  The  very  lofty  and  famous  fieeple  of  the  Dome  of  Seville. 

or 
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or  thatched  with  hay  or  ftraw,  and  the  new  fettlers  have  conducted  dissert. 
their  families,  their  animals,  and  all  their  other  property  to  it,  in  one 
lingle  night. 

As  to  their  fortifications  it  is  certain  and  indubitable,  from  the 
depofitions  made  by  Cortes  and  all  thofe  who  faw  the  ancient  cities  of 
that  empire,  that  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  neighbouring  nations 
living  in  focieties,  raifed  walls,  baftions,  palifades,  ditches,  and  intrench- 
ments  for  their  defence.  But  without  the  a'cteftations  of  thofe  eye-wit- 
neffes,  the  ancient  fortifications  which  ftill  exift  in  Quauhtocbco  or  Gua- 
atufco,  and  near  to  Molcaxac,  would  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the-error  of  M. 
de  Paw.  It  is  true  that  fuch  fortifications  were  not  comparable  to  thofe 
of  the  Europeans,  becaufe  neither  was  their  military  architecture  per- 
fected, nor  had  they  occafion  to  cover  themfelves  from  artillery,  of 
which  they  had  no  experience  or  conception  : but  they  gave  plain  proofs 
of  their  induftry  in  inventing  many  different  kinds  of  expedients  to  defend, 
themfelves  from  their  native  enemies..  Whoever  will  read  the  unani- 
mous depofition  of  die  conquerors,  will  not  entertain  a doubt  of  the  great 
difficulty  they  found  in  taking  the  ditches  and  intrenchments  of  the- 
Mexicans  during  the  liege  of  that  capital,  although  they  had  fuch  an  ex- 
ceffive  number  of  troops  of  allies,  and  the  advantages  of  fire  arms,  and-, 
the  brigantines.  The  terrible  defeat  the  Spaniards  met  with  when 
they  meant  to  have  retired  in  fecret  from  Mexico,  will  not  fuffer 
a doubt  to  remain  concerning  the  fortifications  of  that  capital.,  It  was. 
not  furrounded  by  walls,  becaufe  its  fituation  was  rendered  fecure  by 
ditches  which  interfered  all  the  roads  by  which  an  enemy  could  ap- 
proach ; but  other  cities  which  were  not  placed  in  fo  advantageous  a 
fituation,  had  walls  and  other  means  of  defence.  Cortes  himfelf  gives 
an  exaCt  defcription  of  the  walls  of  Quauquechollan, 

But  it  is, not  neceflary  to  confarne  time  in  accumulating  teftimonies- 
and  other  proofs  of  the  architecture  of  the  Mexicans,  while  they  have: 
left,  in  the  three  roads  which  they,  formed  upon  the  lake  itfelf,  and. 
the  very  ancient  aqueduCt  of  C hapoltepec,  an  immortal  monument  of 
their  induftry. 

The  fame  authors  who  atteft  the  architectural  {kill  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, witnefs  alfo  the  ingenuity  of  their  gold-fmiths,  their  weavers,, 
their  gem-cutters,  and  their  artificers  of  works  of  feathers.  Many 

Europeans- 
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Europeans  who  faw  fuch  kind  of  works  were  aflonifhed  at  the  abilities 
of  the  American  artifls.  Their  art  in  calling  metals  was  admired  by 
the  goldfmiths  of  Europe,  as  many  European  writers,  then  living,  have 
faid  ; and  amongfl  others  the  hiflorian  Gomara,  who  had  the  works 
in  his  hands,  and  heard  the  opinion  of  the  Sevillian  gold-fmiths  con- 
cerning them,  who  defpaired  of  ever  being  able  to  imitate  them. 
When  flrall  we  find  any  one  capable  of  making  thofe  wonderful  works 
already  mentioned  by  us,  inBook  viii.  Sedi.  5 1 . of  this  hiflory,  and  attefl- 
ed  by  many  writers,  namely  that,  for  in  fiance,  of  cafling  a fifh,  which 
fliould  have  its  fcales  alternately,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  filver  ? 
Cortes  fays,  in  his  fecond  letter  to  Charles  V.  that  the  images  made 
of  gold  and  feathers  were  fo  well  wrought  by  the  Mexicans  that  no 
workman  of  Europe  could  make  any  better  ; that  in  refpeót  to  jewels, 
he  could  not  comprehend  by  what  inflruments  their  works  were  made  fo 
perfect  ; and  their  feather-works  could  not  be  imitated  neither  by  wax 
nor  filk.  In  his  third  letter,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  plunder  of  Mexi- 
co, he  fays,  that  among  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  he  found  there  certain 
wheels  of  gold,  and  feathers,  and  other  labours  of  the  fame  matter,  fo 
wonderfully  executed,  that  being  incapable  to  convey  a juft  idea  of  them 
in  writing,  he  fent  them  to  his  majefly  that  he  might  be  allured  by  his 
own  fight  of  their  excellence  and  perfection.  We  are  certain  that 
Cortes  would  not  have  fpoke  in  that  manner  to  his  king  of  thofe  works, 
which  he  fent  him  in  order  that  he  might  view  them,  if  they  had  not 
been  fuch  as  he  reprefented.  Bernal  Diaz,  the  anonymous  conqueror, 
Gomara,  Hernandez,  and  Acofla,  and  all  thofe  authors  who  faw  them, 
of  them  in  the  fame  Manner. 

Dr.  Robertfon  (/)  acknowledges  the  teflimony  of  the  ancient 
Spanifh  hiflorians,  and  believes  that  they  had  no  intention  to  deceive 
us  ; but  he  affirms  that  they  were  all  induced  to  exaggerate  from  the 
illufion  of  their  fenfes  produced  by  the  warmth  of  their  imagination. 
Such  a folution  might  be  made  ufe  of  to  deny  faith  to  all  human 
hiflorians.  All  therefore  mufl  have  been  deceived,  without  excepting 
even  the  celebrated  Acofla,  or  the  learned  Hernandez,  the  gold-fmiths 
-of  Seville,  king  Philip  II.  or  Pope  Sextus  V.  who  were  all  admirers. 


(/  ) Hiflory  of  America,  book  vii. 
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and  praifed  thofe  Mexican  labours  (ni)  ! their  imaginations  were  all 
heated,  even  thofe  who  wrote  fome  years  after  the  difcovery  of  Mexi- 
co ! Robertfon  the  Scotfman,  and  de  Paw  the  Pruffian,  after  two  cen- 
turies and  a half  have  alone  that  temperance  of  imagination  which  is  re- 
quired to  form  a juft  idea  of  things,  perhaps,  becaufe  the  cold  of  their 
climes  has  checked  the  heat  of  their  imaginations.  “ It  is  not  from 
“ thofe  defcriptions,”  adds  Robertfon,  “ but  from  confidering  fuch  fpe- 
cc  cimens  of  this  art  as  are  ftill  preferved,  that  we  muft  decide  concern- 
“ ing  their  degree  of  merit  . . Many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold  and 
“ filver,  as  well  as  various  utenftls  employed  in  common  life,  are  de~ 
“ pofited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  produc- 
“ tions,  lately  opened,  and  lam  informed,  by  perfons  on  whole  judg- 
fe  ment  and  tafte  I can  rely,  that  thefe  boafted  efforts  of  their  art  are 
uncouth  reprefentations  of  common  objects,  or  very  coarfe  images 
“ of  the  human  and  fonie  other  forms,  deftitute  of  grace  and  pro- 
“ priety.”  And  in  a note  he  fays,  “ in  the  armory  of  the  royal  palace 
“ of  Madrid  are  fhewn  fuits  of  armour,  which  are  called  Montezu- 
ma’s.  They  are  compofed  of  thin  lackered  copper-plates.  In 
“ the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges  they  are  evidently  eaftern. 
“ The  forms  of  the  filver  ornaments  upon  them  may  be  conlidered  as 
“ a confirmation  of  this.  They  are  infinitely  fuperior  in  point  of  work- 
°£  manfhip  to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The  only  unqueftionable- 
“ fpecimen  of  Mexican  art  that  I know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a cup- 
“ of  very  fine  gold,  which  is  faid  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma. 
“ A man’s  head  is  reprefented  on  this  cup.  On  one  fide  the  full  face, 
on  another  the  profile,  and  on  a third  the  back  parts  of  the  head. 
“ The  features  are  rude,  but  veiy  tolerable,  and  certainly  too  rude 
“ for  Spanifti  workmanlhip.  This  cup  was  purchafed  by  Edward 
6‘  Earl  of  Oxford,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.”  Thus  far 
Robertfon,  to  whom  we  anfwer,  firft,  That  there  is  no  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  thofe  rude  works  are  really  Mexican  j fecondly.  That  neither 
do  we  know  whether  thofe  perfons  in  whofe  judgment  he  could  confide, 
maybe  perfons  fit  to  merit  our  faith:-  becaufe  we  have  oblerved  that 
Robertfon  trufts  frequently  to  the  teftimony  of  Gages,  Corral,  Ibagnez, 
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dissert,  and  other  fuch  authors,  who  are  entirely  undeferving  of  credit. 

^ V[-  Poffibly  thofe  perfons  who  gave  their  judgment  of  fuch  labours  had 
their  imaginations  heated  alfo  j as  it  is  eafier,  according  to  the  Rate  of 
of  our  degenerate  nature,  to  feel  the  imagination  heated  againfc  a na- 
tion than  in  favour  of  it.  Thirdly,  It  is  more  probable  that  thofe 
arms  of  copper,  believed  by  intelligent  judges  to  be  certianly  orien- 
tal, are  really  Mexican,  becaufe  we  are  certain,  from  the  teRiinony  of 
all  the  writers  of  Mexico,  that  thofe  nations  ufed  fuch  plates  of  cop- 
per in  war,  and  that  they  covered  their  breafts,  their  arms,  and  thighs 
with  them,  to  defend  themfelves  from  arrows;  whereas  we  do 
not  know  that  fuch  were  ever  in  ufe  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  ifles  (»),  or  among  any  other  people  who  had  commerce 
with  them.  The  dragons  reprefented  in  thofe  arms,  inRead  of  con- 
firming, as  Robertfon  thinks,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think  them 
oriental,  rather  Rrengthen  our  opinion,  becaufe  there  never  was  any 
nation  in  the  world  which  ufed  the  images  of  terrible  animals  on 
their  arms  fo  much  as  the  Mexicans.  Nor  is  it  matter  of  wonder 
that  they  had  an  idea  of  dragons  while  they  had  ideas  of  griffins, 
as  Gomara  attefls  ( 0 ),  Fifthly,  That  although  the  images  formed 
in  thefe  works  of  gold  and  filver  are  rude,  they  might  Rill  be  ex- 
cellent, wonderful,  and  inimitable  ; becaufe  in  thofe  works  two  dif- 
tindl  points  ought  to  be  confidered;  that  of  the  defign,  and  that  of 
the  caRing  ; fo  that  the  Rfh,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  above, 
might  be  illformed  as  to  figure,  and  yet  wonderful  and  furprifing  in  that 
alternation  in  the  fcales  of  gold  and  filver,  done  by  caR  work.  Sixth- 
ly and  laRly,  The  judgment  of  fome  perfons  entirely  unknown  upon 
thofe  few  doubtful  works  which  are  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid, 
fhould  not  avail  againR  the  unanimous  depofitions  of  all  ancient  wri- 
ters, who  certainly  faw  innumerable  labours  of  this  kind  which  were 
really  Mexican. 

From  what  we  have  laid,  it  is  manifeR  that  M.  de  Paw  has  done 
the  greateR  injuRice  to  the  Mexicans,  in  believing  them  inferior  in  in- 
duRry  and  fagacity  to  the  rudeR  people  of  the  old  continent.  AcoRa, 

( n ) Dr.  Robertfon  fays,  that  the  Spaniards  had  thofe  arms  poffibly  from  the  Philippine 
ifles,  < 

(«)  Chronicle  of  New  Spain,  chap.  xxi. 


where 
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when  he  tfèats  of  the  induftry  of  the  Peruvians  freaks  thus  : “ If  thofe 
“ men  ,are  beafts,  let  who  will  judge  ; fince  I am  certain,  that  in  that 
“ to  which  they  apply  themfelves,  they  excel  us.’’  This  ingeni- 
ous confeffion  of  a European  of  fo  much  criticifm,  fo  much  experi- 
ence, and  fo. much  impartiality,  is  certainly. of  more  weight  than  the 
airy  Speculations' jof  apy  iFruffian  philofopher,  or  all  the  reafoning  of  a 
Scottifh  hiftorian  j the  one  and  the  other  ill  informed  in  the  affairs  of 
America,  or  prejudiced  again  ft  it.  But  although  we  Should  grant  to 
M.  de  Paw,  that  the  induftry  off  the  Americans  in  the.  arts  is  inferior 
to  that  of  other  people  in  the  world,  he  can  infer  nothing  from 
them  againft  the  talents  of  the  Americans,  or  the  clime  of  America  ; 
as  it  is  certain  and  indubitable,  -that  the  invention  and  progrefs  of  arts 
are  generally  more  owing  to  chance,  avarice,  and  neceffity,  than  genius. 
The  men  the  moft  induftrious  are  not  always  the  moft  ingenious  in 
arts,  but  often ,$e  ,moft  -neceffttous,  or  eager  for  gold,  are  fo.  The 
barrennefs  of  the  earth,  fays  Mon  te.fquieu,  makes  men  induftrious  (y>). 
It  is  neceftary  that  they  procure  to  themfelves  that  which  the  earth  does 
not.  yield  them.  The  fertility,  of  a country  from  the  facility  with 
which  he  is  fupported,  begets  indolence  in  man.  “ Neceffity,”  fays 
Robertfon,  ■“  is  the  Spur  and  guide  of  the  human  race  to  inventions.” 
The  Chinefe  certainly  would  never  have  been  fQ  induftrious,  if  the  ex- 
ceffive  populoufnefs  of  their  country  had  not  rendered  their  Support 
difficult  ; nor  would  Europe  have  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  arts,  if 
artifts  had  not  been,  encouraged  by  rewards  and  the  hopes  of  acquiring 
fortune.  Neverthelefs,  the  Mexicans  could  boaft  of  many  inventions 
worthy  of  immortalizing  their  name,  fuch  as,  befides  thofe  of  cafting 
metals  and  mp/aic  works  of  feathers  and  Shells,  the  art  of  making  pa- 
per (y)  ; thofe  of  dying  with  indelible  colours.  Spinning  and  weav- 
ing the  fineft  hair  of  the  rabbets  and  hares  ; making  razors  of  Itztli  (r)  ; 
breeding  fo  induftrioufly  the  cochineal  to  make  ufe  of  its  colours  ; 
making  cement  for  the  pavements  of  their  houfes,  and  many  others 

( y>)  Efprit  des  Lois,  liv.  xviii.  chap.  4. 

(,/)  The  invention  of  paper  is  certainly  more  ancient  in  America  than  in  Egypt,  from 
whence  it  was  communicated  to  Europe  ; it  is  true,  that  the  paper  of  the  Mexicans  was  not 
comparable  to  the  paper  of  the  Europeans  ; but  it  ought  tò  be  oblerved  that  the  former  did  not 
make  theirs  for  writing  but  painting. 

' (r)  See  Book  VII.  left.  56,  of  this  hiftory,  refpefting  that  art. 
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not  lefs  valuable,  as  may  be  known  from  the  works  of  the  hiftorians 

of  Mexico.  But  where  is  the  wonder  that  fuch  inventions  were  found 

\ . 

among  thofe  civilized  nations,  while,  amongft  other  people  of  America, 
lefs  poliffied,  arts  of  the  molt  lingular  nature  have  been  difcovered  ? 
What  art  more  wonderful,  for  example,  than  that  of  taming  fea-filh, 
and  employing  them  to  chace  other  larger  fifh,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Antilles  ufed  to  do.  This  art  alone,  of  which  Oviedo  (r),  Gomara, 
and  other  authors  make  mention,  would  be  fufficient  to  refute  the 
charge  of  want  of  industry  among  the  Americans. 

i T-t'II  311  | bri ‘07/  T ' i : } fl  tlJO.  Tullio  10  ) l£.'  i 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Languages  of  the  Americans . 

^ # 

. '**  THE  languages  of  America,  fays  M.  de  Paw,  are  fo  limited,  and 
fo  fcarce  of  words,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  any  metaphyfical 
<(  idea  in  them.  In  no  one  of  thofe  languages  can  they  count  above 
*(  the  number  three  (/).  It  is  impoffible  to  tranflate  a book  either  in- 
u to  the  languages  of  the  Algonquines,  or  Paraguefe,  or  even  into 
et  thofe  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  on  account  of  their  not  having  fufficient 
**  plenty  of  proper  terms  to  exprefs  general  ideas.”  Whoever  reads 
thofe  dogmatical  decifions  of  M.  -de  Paw,  will  be  perfuaded,  undoubt- 
edly, that  he  determines  after  having  travelled  through  all  America, 
after  having  had  commerce  with  all  thofe  nations,  and  after  having  exa- 
mined all  their  languages  ? But  it  is  not  fo.  M.  de  Paw,  without 
moving  from  his  clofet  at  Berlin,  knows  the  things  of  America  better 
than  the  Americans  themfelves,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  different 
languages  even  excels  thofe  who  fpeak  them.  We  have  learned  the 
Mexican,  and  have  heard  it  fpoken  by  the  Mexicans  for  many  years  ; 

(s)  Oviedo  Stot,  Gener.  c Nat.  fib.  xiii.cap.  io.  Sommario  della  Stor.  &c.  cap.  8.  Go- 
mara Storia  Géner.  cap.  20.  The  fpecies  cf  fifli  which  the  Indians  trained  to  chace  large 
■filli,  as  they  train  hawks  in  Europe,  to  chace  other  birds  was  rather  frnall,  called  by  them 
Guai  can,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Rcverfo.  Oviedo  explains  the  manner  in  which  they  made 
ufe  of  the  fifh  to  chace  others. 

(/)  In  the  fame  fe&ion  i.  of  the  5th  part  of  the  Recherches  Philofophiqucs,  in  which  he 
affirms,  that  no  language  of  America  had  terms  to  count  more  than  three,  he  fays  the  Mexi- 
-CHRS  could  comit  as  high  as  ten. 


but 
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but  never  knew  that  it  was  deficient  in  numerical  terms,  and  words 
fignifying  univerfal  ideas,  until  M.  de  Paw  gave  us  that  information. 
We  know  that  the  Mexicans  gave  the  name  of  Centzontli  (four  hun- 
dred), or  rather  that  of  Centzontlatale  (he  who  has  four  hundred  words), 
to  that  bird  which  is  fo  renowned  for  its  fweetnefs  and  matchlefs  va- 
riety of  fong.  We  know  befides  that  the  Mexicahs  anciently  counted 
by  Xiquipilli,  and  the  nuts  of  the  cacao,  in  their  commerce,  and  in 
numbering  their  troops  of  war  $ that  Xqiuipilli  was  eight  thoufand  ; fo 
that  when  they  faid  that  an  army  confifted  of  forty  thoufand,  they  ex- 
preffed  that  it  had  five  Xiquipilli,  We  know  laftly,  that  the  Mexicans, 
had  numeral  words  to  exprefs  as  many  thaufands,  or  millions,  as  they 
pleafed;  but  M.  de  Paw  knows  the  diredfc,  contrary,  and  there  is  not  a 
doubt  but  he  knows  better  than  us  ; becaufe  we  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  under  a clime  lefs  favourable  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect. 
Neverthelefs,  we  fhall  fubjoin,  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  our  readers,, 
the  feries  of  numerical  terms  which  the  Mexicans  have  always  em- 
ployed («).  It  will  appear  thence,  that  thofe  who  had  not,  according 

to 

(k)  Numeral  Terms  of  the  Mexican  Language. 
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Ce 

Ome 

Jei 


7* 

8. 


Matlachtli 

Chaxtolli 


io. 

*5* 


1.  Nahui  4.  Chicome. 

2.  Mccuilli  5.  Chicuei 

3.  Chicuace  ' 6.  ‘ Chiucnahui  9.  « 

With  thefe  terms  differently  combined  together  with  thefe  three  following. 

Poh kalli  or  Poalli  2.0,  Tuonili  400*  arid  Xiquipilli  8000,  they  exprefs  any  quantity,  thus  : 


Cem  poalli 

20 

Nauhpoalli 

80 

Ompoalli 

40 

Macuilpoalli 

1 00 

Epoalli 

60 

Chicuacempoallt 

I 2C,  Si C. 

Matlacpoalli  ten  times  20 

200 

Caxtolpoalli  fifteen  times  7.0 

300 

Thus  they  proceed  until  they  come  to  400. 

Centzontli 

400 

Naehtzontli 

1600 

Ontzomli 

800 

Macuilzontli 

2000 

Etzontli 

I?OQ 

Chicuacentzontli 

2400,  &C. 

Matlaczontli  ten  times  400 

i ii -'ll  h 

4000 

Caltoltzontli  fifteen  times  400 

6000 

Thus  they  go  011  to  8000. 

ìr  I /nrrrn*  fr-  nrfCì 

Cc-xiquipilli 

8.00 

Nauhxiquipilli 

32,000 

Onxiquipilli 

16000 

Macuilxiquipilli 

40,000 

Exiquipilli 

24000 

Chicuacenxiquipilli 

48,000,  See. 

Matlacxiquipilli  ten  times  8000 

So, coo 

-Caxtolxiquipilli  fifteen  times  8000 

120,000 

Cempoalxiquipilli  twenty  times  8000 

160,000 

E e 

e ?, 

Ompoal- 
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to  M.  de  Paw,  numeral  words  to  count  above  three,  had,  in  fpite 
of  his  ignorance,  words  to  count  to  at  leaft  forty-eight  millions.  In 
like  manner,  we  could  expofe  the  error  of  M.  Condamine  and  M.  de 
Paw,  in  many  other  languages  of  America,  and  even  in  thofe  which 
are  reckoned  the  moft  barbarous  ; as  there  are  in  Italy  at  prefent  per- 
fons  acquainted  with  the  new  world,  and  capable  of  giving  an  ac- 
count of  more  than  lixty  American  languages.  Among  the  materials 
we  collected  for  this  work,  we  have  the  numeral  words  of  the  Araucan 
language,  which  although  it  is  a more  warlike  than  civilized  nation, 
has  words  to  exprefs  millions. 

M.  de  Paw  is  not  lefs  wrong  in  affirming,  that  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica are  fo  poor,  that  they  cannot  exprefs  a metaphyfical  idea  ; which 
opinion  M.  de  Paw  has  learned  of  M.  Condamine.  Time,  fays  this 
philofopher,  treating  of  the  languages  of  America,  duration,  fpace, 
being,  fubfiance,  matter,  body,  all  thefe  words,  and  many  others, 
have  no  equivalents  to  them  in  their  languages  f and  not  only  the 
names  of  metaphyfical  beings,  but  alfo  thofe  of  moral  beings  cannot 
be  exprefied,  unlefs  imperfectly  and  by  long  circumlocutions.  But 
M.  Condamine  knew  as  much  of  the  language  of  America  as  M.  de 
Paw  ; and  he  certainly  gained  his  information  from  fome  ignorant 
perfon,  which  is  a ufual  cafe  with  travellers.  We  are  perfectly  lure 
that  many  American  languages  have  not  that  poverty  Mr.  Condamine 
afcribes  to  them  ; but  without  attending  to  that  we  filali  examine  the 
fiate  of  the  Mexican. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  Mexicans  had  no  words  to  exprefs  fuch  con- 
ceptions,  as  matter,  fubftance,  accident,  and  the  like  ; but  it  is  equal- 
ly fo,  that  no  language  of  Afia,  or  Europe,  had  fuch  words  before  the 
Greeks  began  to  refine  and  abfiraCt  their  ideas,  and  to  create  new  terms 
to  exprefs  them.  The  great  Cicero,  who  knew  the  Latin  language  fo 
well,  and  flourifhed  in  thofe  times  when  it  was  at  its  greateft  perfec- 


Ompoalxiquipilli  forty  times  8coo  320,000,  &c. 

Centzonxiquipilli  four  hundred  times  8000  3,200,000 

Ontzonxiquipilli  eight  hundred  times  8000  6,400,000 

Matlactzonxiquipilli  four  thoufand  times  8000  32,000,000 

Caltoltzonxiquipilli  fix  thoufand  times  8000  48,000,000,  &c. 

We  mentioned  that  they  had  words  to  count  as  far  as  forty-eight  millions  at  leaft,  but  thofe  _ 
above  are  fufficient  to  confute  M.  de  Paw. 


tion. 
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tion,  although  he  efteemed  it  more  copious  than  the  Greek,  is  often  DISSERT; 
at  the  greateft  difficulty  in  his  philofophical  works,  to  find  words  cor-  Z1;  ^ 
refponding  to  the  metaphyfical  ideas  of  the  Greeks.  How  often  was 
he  conftrained  to  create  new  terms  equivalent  in  fome  manner  to  thofe 
of  the  Greek,  becaufe  he  could  not  find  any  fuch  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans  ; but  even  at  this  day,  after  that  language  has  been  enriched 
by  Cicero,  and  other  learned  Romans,  who,  after  his  example,  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  many  terms  are  wanting  to 
exprefs  metaphyfical  notions,  unlefs  recourfe  is  had  to  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  the  fchools.  None  of  thofe  languages  which  are  fpoken  by 
the  philofophers  of  Europe,  had  words  fignifying  matter,  fubfiance, 
accident,  and  other  fimilar  ideas  -,  and  therefore  it  was  necefiary  that 
philofophers  fhould  adopt  the  words  of  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek.  The 
ancient  Mexicans,  becaufe  they  had  no  concern  with  the  ftudy  of  me- 
taphyfics,  are  very  excufable  for  not  having  invented  words  to  exprefs 
thofe  ideas  ; their  language,  however,  is  not  wanting  in  terms  fignify- 
ing metaphyfical  and  moral  things,  as  Condamine  affirms  thofe  of 
South  America  to  be  ; we,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  that  it  is  not  eaiy 
to  find  a language  more  fit  to  treat  on  metaphyfical  fubje&s  than  the 
Mexican  ; as  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  which  abounds  fo 
much  as  it  in  abftradt  terms  ; for  there  are  few  verbs  in  it  from  which 
are  not  formed  verbals  correfponding  with  thofe  in  io  of  the  Romans  j 
and  but  few  fubftantive  or  adjective  nouns  from  which  are  not  form- 
ed abftrafts  expreffing  the  being,  or  as  they  fay  in  the  fchools,  the 
quiddity  of  things  : equivalents  to  which  we  cannot  find  in  the  He- 
brew, in  the  Greek,  in  the  Latin,  in  the  French,  in  the  Italian,  in 
the  Englifh,  in  the  Spaniffi,  or  Portuguefe  ; of  which  languages,  'we 
prefume,  at  leaft,  to  have  fufficient  knowledge,  to  make  a compa- 
rifon.  In  order  to  give  fome  fpecimen  of  this  language  to  the  curious 
among  our  readers,  we  fubjoin  fome  words  fignifying  metaphyfical  and 
moral  ideas,  which  are  underffiood  by  the  rudeft  Indians  (x). 


(*)  Specimen  of  words  in  the  Mexican  language,  fignifying  moral 


The 

and  metaphyfical  con- 


ceptions. 


Tlamantli 

Jeliztli 

Quallot 

Neltilizrli 


King  Nejoinonotzaliztli 

EfTencè  Tlachtopaittaliztli 


Reflexion 

Forefight 


Truth  Tlalnamiquiliztli 


Doubt 

Remembrance 

Ceti. 
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'Jpissert.  The  exceffi  ve  abundance  of  words  of  this  nature  has  been  the  rea- 
V ^ — v — ^ fon  that  the  deepeft  myderies  of  religion  have  been  explained  in  the 
Mexican  language  without  great  difficulty,  and  that  fome  books  of 
the  Holy  Writings  have  been  tranflated  into  it  ; among  which  are  thofe 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  .the  Apodles  ^ which  like  thofe  of 
Thomas  Kempis,  and  others,  tranflated  into  Mexican,  could  not  have 
been  done  into  thofe  languages  which  are  wanting  in  terms  of  meta- 
phyfical  and  moral  ideas.  The  books  publiffied  in  Mexico  on  religion 
are  fo  numerous,  that  of  them  alone  might  be  formed  a large  library. 
To  this  Differtation  we  diali  add  a ffiort  catalogue  of  the  principal 
Mexican  authors.,  in  gratitude  to  their  labours,  as  well  as  to  illudrate 
what  we  have  advanced. 

What  we  have  faid  of  the  Mexicans,  we  may,  in  great  part,  affirm 
alfo  of  the  other  languages  fpoken  in  the  dominions  of  Mexico  ; as 
there  are  Dictionaries  and  Giammars  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
Mexican,  and  treatiles  in  religion  have  been  publiffied  in  them  all. 


Cetiliztli 

Unity 

Ometiliztli 

Entity 

.Jeitiliztli 

Trinity,  &c. 

Teotl 

God 

Teojotl 

Divinity 

Tloque  1 He 

who  has  every  thing 

Nahuaque  j within  himfelf. 

Ipalnemoarii 

Him  by  whom  wc  live 

Aroncicacaconi 

Incomprehenfib.le 

.Ccmicacjeni 

Eternal 

•Cenmancanjelitzli 

Eternity 

.Cuhuitl 

Time 

Cenjocojani 

Creator  of  all 

Cenhuelitirii 

Omnipotent 

CenhueliciUztB 

Omnipotence 

1 lacatl 

Perfori 

Tlacajotl 

•Perfonality 

T ajotl 

Fatherhood . 

JN^njotl 

Motherhood 

Tlalticpa&l^cajotl 

Humanity 

T eiolia 

Soul 

Teintlamatia 

Mind 

TJamatiii/.tli 

Wjfdom 

Ixtlamachiliztli 

Reafon 

Ixaxiliztli 

Comprehenlion 

Tlaiximatilizti 

Knowledge 

XlanerniHztli 

Thought 

i 


Tlalcahualitzli 

Forgetfulnefs 

Tlazotlaliztli 

Love 

Tlacocoliztli 

Hatred 

Tlamauhtiliztli 

Fear 

Nctemachiliztli 

Hop's 

Necocoliztli 

Pain 

Nejoltequlpacholiztli 

Repentance 

Ellehutliztli 

Delire 

Qualtihuani  ) 

Je<ftihuani  J 

Virtye 

Aquallotl 

Malice 

Tolchicahualiztli  . 

Strength 

Tlaixjejecoliztli 

Temperance 

Jollomachiliztli 

Prudence 

Tlamelahuacachicahualizrli 

Jullice 

Jolhueiliztli 

Magnanimity 

Tlapaccaihijohuiliztli 

Patience 

Tlanematìiliztli 

Liberality 

Paccanemiliztli 

Gentlenefs 

Tlatlacajotl 

Benignhy 

Nccnomatiliztli 

Humility 

Tlazocamatiliztli 

Gratitude 

Ncpohualiztli 

Pride 

Tèojehuacatiliztli 

a3r:1,-:  Avarice 

N'exicolitli 

Envy 

Tlataihuiliztli 

- 'Sloth 

, Thofe 
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Thofe  Europeans  who  have  learned  the  Mexican  tongue  give  it  the 
higheft  praifes,  and  equal  it  to  the  Latin  ; fome  to  the  Greek,  as  we 
have  already  obferved.  Boturini  affirms,-  that  in  urbanity,  politenefs,. 
and  fublimifey  of  ex-preffions,  no  language  can  be  compared  with  the 
Mexican.  This  author  was  not  a Spaniard,  but  Milanefe,  learned  and 
critical.-  He  knew  at  lead  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spaniffi, 
and  of  the  Mexican  fo  much  as  to  be  able  to-  make  the  comparative- 
judgment.  Let  M.  de  Paw,  therefore,,  obferve  his  error,  and  learn* 
not  to  decide  on  matters  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

Among  the  proofs  on  which  count  de  Buffon  would  reft  His-  lyfeem 
©f  the  recent  organization  of  the  matter  of  the  new  world,  he  fays,  that 
the  organs  of  the  Americans  were  rude,  and  their  language  barbarous. 
**  Obferve,”  he  adds  <c  the  lift  of  their  animals,,  their  names  arefo  difficult 
*f  to  be  pronounced,  it  is  wonderful  that  any  European  ever  took  the 
“ trouble  of  writing  them  but  we  do  not  fo  much  wonder  at  their 
taking  the  trouble  of  writing  them  as  at  their  negligence  in  copying, 
them.  Among  all  the  European  authors  who  have  written  the  natural* 
and  civil  hiftory  of  Mexico,  in  Europe,  we  meet  with  no  one  who  has 
not  fo  much  altered  the  names  of  perfons,  animals,  and  cities,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  guefe  at  what  they  mean.  The  hiftory  of  the  animals  of 
Mexico  paffed  from  the  hands  of  Hernandez  to  N.  A.  Recchi,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  Mexican*  from  Recchi,.  to  the  Lincean  academi- 
cians at  Rome,  who  have  publilhed  it  with  notes  and  differtations 
and  count  de  Buffon  made  ufe  of  this  edition.  Among  the  hands  of 
fo  many  Europeans  ignorant  of  the  Mexican  language,,  the  names  of 
the  animals  could  not  at- leaft  efcape  alteration.  To  fhew  the  altera- 
tions which  they  have  fuffered  in  the  hands  of  count  de  Buffon,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  compare  the  Mexican  names  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
philofopher,  with  thofe  of  the  Roman,  edition  of  Hernandez,  It  is 
certain,  that  the  difficulty  which  we  find  to  pronounce  a language  to- 
which  we  are  not  accuftomed,  and-  particularly  if  the  articulation  of  it 
is  different  from  that  of  our  own,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  barbarous*- 
The  feme  difficulty  which  count  de  Buffon  finds  to  pronounce  the 
Mexican  names,,  would  be  felt  by  a Mexican  who  would  pronounce 
the  French  names.  Thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  S.panilh  lan- 
guage, find  great  difficulty  to  pronounce  the  German'  and  Poliffi, 

and; 


DISSERT. 
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DISSERT.  and  efleem  them  the  moft  tough  and  harfh  of  all  languages.  The 
Mexican  language  has  not  been  our  mother  tongue,  nor  did  we 
learn  it  in  infancy  ; yet  the  Mexican  names  produced  by  count  de  Buf- 
fon as  an  argument  of  the  barbarity  of  that  tongue,  appear  to  us  be- 
yond comparifon  more  ealy  to  be  pronounced  than  many  others  taken 
from  other  European  languages,  which  he  adopts  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  (y)  ; and,  perhaps,  will  appear  fo  to  many  Europeans  who 
are  not  ufed  to  either  of  the  languages  ; and  there  will  not  be  wanting 
perfons  who  will  wonder  that  count  de  Buffon  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  write  thofe  names  which  are  capable  of  terrifying  the  moft 
courageous  readers.  In  fhort,  with  refpeót  to  the  American  languages, 
he  ought  to  repofe  in  the  judgment  of  thofe  Europeans  who  have 
known  them,  rather  than  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  wdio  have  not. 


S E C T.  VII. 

■ V ! J ' • : Ì •.  • • 

Of  the  Laws  of  the  Mexicans. 

n i Q77  r ■ cr  • » i * f * ■ l 

MR.  de  Paw,  defirous  of  oppofing  that  antiquity  which  Gemelli, 
by  mi  flake,  has  attributed  to  the  court  of  Mexico,  alledges  the  anarchy 
of  their  government , and  the  fcarcity  of  their  laws  ; and  treating  of  the 
government  of  the  Peruvians,  fays,  that  there  cannot  be  laws  in  a 
Hate  of  defpotilm  ; and  although  they  may  have  once  been,  it  is  impoffible 
to  make  an  analyfis  of  them,  becaufe  we  do  not  know  them  ; nor  can 
we  know  them,  becaufe  they  were  never  written,  and  the  memory  of 
them  neceffarily  terminated  with  the  death  of  thofe  who  knew  them. 

No  body  has  made  mention  of  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexi- 
co till  M.  de  Paw  came  to  the  world,  whofe  brain  feems  to  have  a 
particular  organization  to  underftand  things  in  a manner  contrary  to  all 
other  men.  No  perfon  is  fo  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of' Mexico,  as 
not  to  know  that  thofe  people  were  fubjebted  to  particular  heads  and 


(y)  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  lead  and  compare  the  following  names  which  the  count  de 
Burton  has  adopted  with  thofe  which  he  has  taken  and  altered  from  the  Mexican  language  : 


Baurd  manet-jes 
Brand  hints 
Chemik-lkarzccfck 
Ildgiérs  dkir 


Mifzorzechovva 

Stachel-fchvvein 

Scebeufchlafer 

Srerzeczleck 


Niedzvviedz 
Przavriatka 
Mcer-fchvvein 
Sczurcz,  See. 


the 
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the  whole  fiate  to  a chief  who  was  king  of  Mexico.  All  hiflorians  dissert, 
record  the  great  authority  of  that  fovereign,  and  the  high  refpedt  his 
vaffals  bore  him  : if  this  is  anarchy,  then  all  the  ftates  of  the  world 
are  furely  anarchifed. 

Defpotifin  was  not  introduced  into  Mexico  until  the  lafl  years  of 
the  monarchy  : in  prior  times  the  kings  had  always  refpedted  the  laws 
eflablifhed  by  their  anceflors,  and  attended  zealoufly  to  the  obfervance 
of  them.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Montezuma  II.  who  was  the  only 
truly  defpotic  king,  the  magiflrates  governed  according  to  the  laws, 
and  Montezuma  himfelf  punifhed  tranfgreffors  feverely  ; and  abufed 
his  power  only  in  things  which  ferved  to  increafe  his  wealth  and  his  . 
authority. 

Thofe  laws  were  never  written,  but  they  were  perpetuated  in  the 
memories  of  men,  not  only  by  tradition  but  alfo  by  paintings.  No  fub- 
jedl  was  ignorant  of  them,  becaufe  fathers  of  families  did  not  fail  to  in- 
ftrudt  their  children  in  them,  that  they  might  avoid  tranfgreffion,  and 
efcape  punishment.  The  copies  of  the  paintings  of  the  laws  were  un- 
quellionably  infinite  in  number,  becaufe,  although  they  underwent  a 
furious  perfecution  from  the  Spaniards,  we  have  feen  many  of  them. 

The  underftanding  of  thofe  paintings  is  not  difficult  to  any  perfon,  who 
has  a knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mexicans  ufually  rep  relented 
things,  the  characters  which  they  made  ufe  of,  and  their  language  ; but 
to  M.  de  Paw  they  would  be  as  unintelligible  as  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  ex- 
preffedin  the  proper  characters  of  that  nation.  Befides,  after  the  con- 
queft  many  intelligent  Mexicans  wrote  in  European  characters  the  laws 
of  Mexico,  Acolhuacan,  Tezcuco,  Michuacan,  &c.  ; amongfl  others, 

D.  F.  de  Alba  Ixtlilxochitl,  wrote  in  Spanifh  the  eighty  laws  former- 
ly publiffied  by  his  anceflor  king  Nezahualcojotl,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  Spaniards  afterwards  invelligated  the  laws  of  thofe 
nations  with  more  diligence  than  any  other  part  of  their  hiflory,  be- 
caufe the  knowledge  of  them  was  effentially  requilite  to  the  chriflian 
government  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  ; particularly  in  refpeCt  to  mar- 
riages, the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  conditions  of  vaffalage,  and  of 
flaves.  They  gained  information  from  the  mouths -of  the  Indians  who 
were  the  bell  inftruCted,  and  they  ftudied  their  ancient  paintings. 

Belides  the  firfl  miffionaries,  who  laboured  fuccefsfully  in  this  under- 
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DISSERT,  taking,  D.  A.  Zurita  one  of  the  principal  judges  of  Mexico,  learned 
on  the  fubjedt  of  the  law,  and  acquainted  with  thofe  countries,  made 
diligent  enquiry,  by  order  of  the  catholic  king,  into  their  government 
and  compofed  that  very  ufeful  work,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
catalogue  of  writers  of  the  ancient  hiStory  of  Mexico.  Thus  the  laws 
of  the  Mexicans  came  to  be  known  although  they  were  never  written. 

But  what  fort  of  laws  ? “ Many  of  them  worthy,”  fays  Ac  offa, 

**  of  our  admiration,  and  according  to  which  thofe  nations  fhould  Still 
“ be  governed  in  their  Christianity.”  The  conftitution  of  their  State, 
with  refpedt,  to  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  could  not  have  been 
better  framed,  as  by  means  of  it  they  not  only  avoided  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  hereditary  fucceffion,  but  thofe  of  election  alfo.  An  indi- 
vidual of  the  royal  family  was  always  chofen  king,  both  to  preferve 
the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  the  crown,  and  to  hinder  the  throne 
from  ever  being  occupied  by  a man  of  low  birth.  As  a fon  did  not 
Succeed  but  a brother,  there  wras  no  danger  of  fo  high  and  important 
a charge  being  expofed  to  the  indifcretion  of  a youth,  or  the  Stratagems 
of  an  ambitious  regent. 

If  the  brothers  had  fucceeded  according  to  the  order  of  their  births 
the  crown  would  neceifarily  have  fometimes  fallen  to  a perfon  unfit  to 
govern  ; and  it  could  have  happened  befides,  that  the  prefumptive  heir 
might  plot  againSt  the  life  of  die  Sovereign..  Both  thofe  inconveni- 
encies  were  obviated  by  the  election..  The  electors  chofe  firSt  among: 
the  brothers  of  the  deceafed  kings  ; and  on  failure  of  brothers,  among 
the  Sons  of  former  kings,  the  fitteli  perfon  for  the  command  of 
the  nation.  If  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  have  named 
the  electors,  he  could  have  chofen  thofe  who  would  have  been  moll, 
favourable  to  his  defigns,  and  procured  their  votes  in  favour  of  thati 
brother  who  was  moft  dear  to.  him,  or  perhaps  in  favour  of  a fon, 
without  adhering  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  y but  it  was. 
otherwife,  for  the  electors  themfelves  were  eledted  by  the  body  of  the. 
nobility,  which  included  the  Suffrages  of  the.  whole  nation.  If  the. 
office  of  the  electors  had  been  perpetual,  they  might,  by  an  abufe  of 
their  authority,  have  become  the  patrons  of  the  monarchy  ; but  as  their, 
electoral  power  finished  with  the  firSt  election,  and  other,  new  electors 
v/ere  chofen  for  the  next  election,  it  was  not  eafy  for  ambition  to  ufurp 
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authority.  Laftly,  To  avoid  other  inconveniences,  the  real  electors  were  DISSERT, 
not  more  than  four  in  number,  men  of  the  firff  nobility,  of  known  pro- 
bity  and  prudence.  It  is  true,  that  after  all  thofe  precautions,  difor- 
ders  could  not  always  be  avoided  : but  what  government  amongil  men 
has  not  been  expofed  to  greater  evils  ? 

The  Mexican  nation  was  warlike,  and  required  a chief  who  was  in- 
trepid, 'and  experienced  in  the  art  of  war  ; what  cuftom,  therefore, 
could  be  more  conducive  to  fuch  end,  than  that  of  not  eleding  any  one 
king  who  had  not,  by  his  merits,  obtained  the  charge  of  general  of  the 
army  ; and  of  not  crowning  him  who  had  not,  after  his  eledion,  taken 
himelf  the  vidims  which,  according  to  their  fyffem  of  religion,  were 
to  be  facrificed  at  the  feftival  of  his  coronation. 

The  fpeed  with  which  the  Mexicans  threw  off  the  Tepanecan  yoke, 
and  the  glory  they  acquired  by  their  arms  in  the  conqueft  of  Azcapo- 
zalco,  naturally  excited  the  rival  (hip  and  jealoufy  of  their  neighbours, 
and  particularly  the  king  of  Acolhuacan,  who  had  been,  and  was  at 
that  time,  the  greateft  king  of  all  that  land  ; but  the  throne  of  Mexico 
being  fìlli  in  a tottering  condition,  required  a firm  prop  to  fupport 
it.  The  king  of  Acolhuacan,  who  had  recently  recovered,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Mexicans,  that  crown  which  had  been  ufurped  by  the  tyrant 
Tezozomoc,  had  reafon  to  apprehend  fome  powerful  fubjed,  following 
the  heps  of  that  tyrant,  might  excite  a rebellion  in  his  kingdom,  and 
deprive  him,  like  his  father,  of  his  crown  and  his  life.  The  king  of 
Tlacopan,  who  was  on  a newly  eftabfilhed  throne  not  very  power- 
ful, had  hill  more  to  fear.  Each  of  thofe  kings  by  himfelf  was  in 
no  ftate  of  fecurity,  and  had  reafon  to  be  diffident  of  the  other  two  ; but 
by  uniting  together,  they  could  form  an  invincible  power.  They 
therefore  made  a triple  alliance,  which  rendered  each  of  them  fecure 
with  refped  to  the  other  two,  and  all  three  fo  with  regard  to  their 
fubjeds.  This  was  the  alliance  which  fortilied  the  thrones  of  Acol- 
huacan and  Tacuba,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  conquefts  of  the  Mexi- 
cans ; an  alliance  fo  firm  and  well  concerted,  that  it  billed  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  This  fingle  political  arrangement  is  fuf- 
fiiiient  to  evince  the  difcernment  and  fagacity  of  thofe  nations. 

The  judicial  forms  of  the  Mexicans  and  Tezcucans  afford  many 
ufeful  political  leffons.  The  dive  rii  ty  ol  rank  in  the  magiffrates  con- 
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DI3SER r.  tributed  to  good  order  ; their  attendance  in  the  tribunals,  from  the  break 

>» — — ) of  day  until  the  evening  £hortened  the  proceft  of  caufes,  and  prevented 
many  clandeftine  practices  which  might  have  interefted  their  de- 
cifions.  The  capital  punifhments  prefcribed  againft  prevaricators  of 
juftice,  the  punctuality  of  their  execution,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
fovereigns,  kept  the  magiftrates  in  check  ; land  that  care  which  was 
taken  to  fupply  them  with  every  necefiary  at  the  expence  of  the  king, 
rendered  any  mifconduCt  in  them  inexcufable.  Thofe  aftemblies  which 
were  held  before  the  fovereign  every  twenty  days,  and  particularly  that 
general  aflembly  of  the  whole  of  the  magiftrates  every  eighty  days,  to  ter- 
minate all  caufes  then  depending,  belides  avoiding  all  the  evils  occa- 
fioned  by  the  delay  of  juftice,  were  produttive  of  a communication 
between  the  magiftrates  of  their  different  lights,  made  the  king 
know  thofe  whom  he  had  conftituted  the  delegates  of  his  authority, 
innocence  had  more  refources,  and  the  form  of  judicature  rendered 
juftice  ftill  more  refpedtable.  That  law  which  permitted  an  appeal 
from  the  tribunal  of  the  Tlacatecatl  to  that  of  the  Cihuacoatl  in  cri- 
minal but  not  in  civil  caufes,  evinces  that  the  Mexicans,  refpedting 
the  laws  of  humanity,  difeerned,  that  there  was  more  required  to 
prove  a man  guilty  of  fuch  crimes  than  to  declare  him  a debtor.  In 
the  trials  of  the  Mexicans  they  admitted  no  other  proof  againft 
the  accufed  than  that  of  witnefles.  They  never  made  ufe  of  the 
torture  to  make  the  innocent  declare  themfelves  guilty,  nor  thofe 
barbarous  proofs  by  duel,  fire,  boiling- water,  and  fuch  like,  that  were 
formerly  fo  frequent  in  Europe,  and  which  we  now  read  of  in  hi- 
ftory  with  amazement  and  abhorrence.  “ There  will  be  no  perfon 
“ who  will  not  wonder,”  fays  Montefquieu,  fpeaking  on  this  fub- 
jeCt,  “ that  our  anceftors  made  the  fame,  fortune,  and  property 
“ of  citizens  depend  on  certain  things  which  belonged  lefs  to  law  and 
“ reafon  than  to  chance,  and  that  they  fhould  have  ufed  conftantly 
“ thofe  proofs  which  were  neither  connected  with  innocence  nor 
“guilt:  what  we  now  fay  of  thofe  proofs  pofterity  will  fay  of  the 
“ torture,  and  will  never  ceafe  to  wonder  that  fuch  a kind  of  proof 
«*  was  generally  in  ufe,  for  fo  many  centuries,  in  the  moft  enlighten- 
“ ed  part  of  the  world.”  An  oath  was  of  great  weight  in  the  trials 
of  the  Mexicans,  as  we  have  already  faid  : becaufe,  as  they  were  con- 
vinced 
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vinced  of  the  terrible  punifhments  inflicted  by  the  gods  on  thofe  who 
perjured  themfelves,  they  conceived  no  one  would  dare  to  offend 
againfl:  them  ; but  we  do  not  know  that  this  kind  of  proof  was  permit- 
ted to  the  profecutors  againfl:  the  accufed,  but  only  to  the  accufed  to 
clear  himfelf  from  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 

The  Mexicans  punifhed  with  feverity  all  the  crimes  which  are  par- 
ticularly repugnant  to  nature,  or  prejudicial  to  a fiate,  fuch  as  high 
treafon,  murder,  theft,  adultery,  inceli,  and  other  excefles  of  this 
kind  ; facrilege,  drunkennefs,  and  lying.  So  far  they  conducted  them- 
felves wifely  in  punifhing  mifdeeds  ; but  they  erred  in  the  meafure  of 
the  punifhment,  which  in  fome  cafes  was  exceflive  and  cruel.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  palliate  the  failings  of  that  nation,  but  neither  can 
we  avoid  obferving,  that  the  moli:  famous  people  of  the  old  continent 
have  afforded  fuch  examples  of  error  and  vice  in  their  legiflature,  as 
make  the  laws  of  the  Mexicans  appear  comparatively  more  mild 
and  conformable  to  reafon.  “ The  celebrated  laws  of  the  Twelve 
“ Tables  are  full,”  fays  Montefquieu,  “ of  the  moil  cruel  ordina- 
“ tions  ; attend  to  the  punifhment  of  fire,  and  other  fentences, 
which  are  always  capital.”  Yet  this  is  that  mofl  famous  com- 
pilation which  the  Romans  made  from  the  bell  they  found  among 
the  Greeks»  If  then  the  befl  laws  of  greatly  polifhed  Greece  were 
fuch,  what  muff:  thofe  have  been  which  were  not  fo  good  ? What 
fort  of  legiflature  rnufl  thofe  people  have  had  whom  they  called 
barbarous  ? What  can  be  more  inhuman  and  cruel  than  that  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  which  permitted  creditors  to  divide  the  body  of  a 
debtor  who  did  not  pay,  and  each  creditor  to  take  a portion  of  in  fatis- 
faólion  of  his  debt  ? This  law  was  not  publifhed  in  the  rude  be- 
ginning of  that  renowned  city,  but  three  hundred  years  after  its 
foundation.  What  could  be  more  iniquitous  than  that  law  of 
the  famous  legiflator  Lycurgus,  which  permitted  theft  to  the  Lacede- 
monians ? The  Mexicans  punifhed  this  pernicious  crime,  but  not 
capitally,  except  where  the  thief  was  unable  to  pay  for  the  offence 
witlj  his  liberty  or  with  his  goods.  But  this  law  was  not  the  fame  in 
cafes  of  robbery  from  the  fields  ; becaufè,  thefe  lying  more  expofed  to 
be  plundered,  required  to  be  more  guarded  by  the  laws  : but  this  very, 
law  which  preferibed.  capital  punifhment  againfl  the  perfon  who  rob- 
bed 
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bed  a certain  quantity  of  fruit  or  maize,  permitted  neceflltous  travel- 
lers to  eat  as  much  as  was  neceffary  to  fupply  prefent  want.  How 
much  more  reafonable  and  juft  was  this  law  than  that  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  condemned  without  diftinftion  every  perfon  to  be  hang-, 
cd  who  Itole  any  thing  from  the  held  of  another. 

Lying,  that  pernicious  crime  to  fociety,  was  left  unpunillied  in  mod 
■countries  of  the  old  continent,  but  in  Japan  was  frequently  punifhed 
with  death.  The  Mexicans  kept  at  an  equal  diftance  from  both  ex- 
tremes. Their  legiflators,  who  difcerned  the  genius  and  turn  of  the 
nation,  perceived,  that  if  they  did.  not  prefcribe  a heavy  pain  againfl: 
lying  and  drunkennefs,  truth  would  be  wanting  at  trials  of  juftice, 
and  fai tli  difregarded  in  contracts.  Experience  has  fhewn  how  pre- 
judicial impunity  in  thofe  two  crimes  has  been  to  thofe  nations. 

But  in  the  midft  of  their  feverity  the  Mexicans  were  cautious  not  to 
involve  the  innocent  in  punifhment  with  the  guilty.  Many  laws  of  Eu- 
rope and  Alia  prefcribed  the  fame  punifhment  againfl:  thofe  guilty  of  high 
treafon,  and  their  families.  The  Mexicans  made  the  crime  capital  ; they 
did  not,  however,  deprive  the  relations  of  the  traitor  of  life,  but  only 
of  liberty  j and  not  all  of  them  neither,  but  only  thofe  who,  con- 
fcious  of  the  treafon,  had  not  made  a difcovery,  and  thereby  made 
themfelves  criminal.  How  much  more  hnmane  is  this  than  the  law 
of  Japan.  “ Thofe  laws,”  fays  Montefqueu,  “ by  which  they  punifh 

a whole  family  for  a lingle  crime,  or  a whole  difbridb  thofe  laws 
“ which  do  not  difcriminate  the  innocent  where  there  are  any  guilty.” 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Mexicans  prefcribed  any  punifhment  againfl 
thofe  who  fpoke  ill  of  the  government  ; it  appears  that  they  did  not 
pay  much  regard  to  that  liberty  of  lpeech  in  the  fu bj efts,  which  is  fo 
much  feared  in  other  countries. 

Their  laws  concerning  marriage  were  unqueflionably  more  decent 
and  becoming  than  thofe  of  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Perfians, 
the  Egyptians,  and  other  people  of  the  old  continent.  The  Tartars 
knarry  their  daughters  ; the  ancient  Perfians  and  Affyrians  took  their; 
mothers  to  wife;  the  Athenians  and  Egyptians  their  lifters.  In 
Mexico  every  marriage  was  forbid  between  perfons  connected  in  the 
firfl  degree  of  confanguinity  or  affinity,  except  thofe  between  brothers 
and  niters  in  law,  -where  the  brother  in  dying  left  a fon.  That  pro* 
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hibition  Ihew's#  that  the  Mexicans  judged  more  juflly  of  matrimony  DISSERT.- 
than  all  the  above  mentioned  nations.  That  exception  demonftrates 
their  humanity  of  fentiments.  If  a widow  married  a fecond  time,  fhe 
had  frequently  the  difpleafure  of  feeing  her  children  little  beloved  by  a 
father  who  did  not  give  them  birth  : the  new  hulband  little  refpedted 
by  his  children,  who  conhderedhim  as  a ftranger  ; and  the. children  of 
each  marriage  as  difcordant  among,  themlelves,  as  if  they  were  born  of 
different  mothers.  What  better  meafure  could  thofe  nations  have 
adopted,  than  that  of -marrying  widows-  with  their  brothers-in-law.- 
Many  amcient  nations  of  Europe,  imitated  by  not  a few  of  the 
modern  people  of  Alia  and  Africay  bought  their  wives  ; and,  on  that 
account,  exercifed  over  them  an  authority  greater  than  the  Author  of  na- 
ture has  intended,  and  treated  them  more  like  flaves  than  companions- 
The  Mexicans  did  not  obtain  their  wives  but  by  lawful  and  honour- 
able pretentions  ; and  though  they  prefenied  gifts  to>  the  parents,  thofe 
were  not  given  as- a- price  for  the  daughter  whom  they  courted,  but 
merely  a piece  of  civility  to  gain  their  good.  will,,  and  difpofe  the  pa- 
rents to  the  contract.-  The  Romans,,  although  they  did  not  fcruple 
to  lend;  their  wives  (z),  had,  notwithfbmding,  a right  by  law  to  take 
away  their  lives  whenever  they  found  them  out  in  adultery.  This  ini- 
quitous law,  which  made  the  hulband  judge  and  executioner  in  his 
own  caufe,  inftead  of  hindering  adulteries,  increafed  parricides.  A— 
mong  the  Mexicans,  that  infamous  commerce  with  wives  was  not  per- 
mitted ; nor' had  they  any  authority  over  their  lives..  He  who  took 
away  his  wife’s  life,  was>  although  he  caught  her  in  adultery,  pu- 
nifhed  with  death.  This,  they  laid,,  was  to  ufurp  the  authority  of 
the  magiftrates,  to  whom  it  belonged  tatake  cognilance  of  crimes,  and 
to  chaftife  criminals  according  to  law.  Before  that  law  Julia  de  Aditi - 
ter  lì s was  made  by  Auguftus,  we  do  not.  know,  fays  Fives  (tf),.that  a 
caufe  of  adultery  was  ever  tried  in  Rome.;  as  much  as  to  fay,  that 
that  celebrated  nation  failed  in  juftice  in.a  point  of  this  importance  fpr. 
féven  centuries; 

(z)  In  Rome,  fays  Montefcpiieu,  the  hufband  was  permitted  to  lend  his  wife  to  another 
perfon.  It  is  known  that  Cato  lent  his  wife  to -Iiortenfius,  and  Cato  was  incapable  of  via- 
luting  the  laws  of  his  country.  Liv.  xxv. 

(L a ) L’Efprit  de  Loix,.liv.  xx.  chap.  14-. 
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If,  after  making  a comparifon  of  the  laws,  we  fhould  alfo  compare 
the  nuptial  rites  of  the  two  nations,  we  fhould  find  in  them  both 
a great  deal  of  fuperftition  ; but  in  other  refpedts  a ftrong  difference 
between  them  ; thole  of  the  Mexicans  were  decent  and  becoming, 
thofe  of  the  Romans  indecent  and  reproachable. 

In  regard  to  the  laws  of  war,  it  is  feldom  we  meet  with  them  juft, 
among  a warlike  people  ; the  great  efteem  of  valour  and  military  glory, 
creates  enemies  of  thofe  who  are  not  otherwife  hoftile  ; and  ambition 
to  conquer  inftigates  them  to  trefpafs  on  the  limits  prefcribed  by  juf- 
tice.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  laws  of  the  Mexicans,  traits  appear  which 
would  do  honour  to  more  cultivated  nations.  They  never  declared 
war  until  they  had  examined  the  motives  for  it  in  full  council,  and 
received  the  approbation  of  the  high-prieft..  Befides,  they  generally 
endeavoured  by  embaffies  and  meftages,  to  thofe  on  whom  war  was  de- 
figned,  to  bring  about  what  they  wiihed  by  peaceable  meafures,  before 
they  proceeded  to  a rupture.  Thofe  kinds  of  delay  gave  their  enemies 
time  to  prepare  themfelves  for  defence  ; and  befides,  the  j unification 
of  their  condudt,  contributed  to  make  it  attended  with  honour  ; as  it 
was  efteemed  very  bafe  to  make  war  on  an  unguarded  enemy  without 
having  firft  challenged  them,  that  victory  might  never  be  afcribed  to 
any  thing  elfe  than  their  bravery. 

It  is  true,  that  thefe  laws  were  not  always  obferved,  but  they  were 
not  therefore  lefs  juft  ; and  if  there  was  any  injuftice  in  the  conquefts 
of  the  Mexicans,  it  was  certainly  not  lefs  in  thofe  of  the  Grecians, 
Romans,  Perfians,  Goths,  and  other  celebrated  nations.  One  of  the 
great  evils  attending  on  war  is  that  of  famine,  from  the  wafte  com- 
mitted by  enemies  on  the  fields.  It  is  not  pofiible  totally  to  prevent 
this  evil  ; but  if  there  ever  has  been  any  -thing  capable  of  moderating 
it,  it  was  certainly  that  ufage  of  the  Mexicans,  and  other  nations  of 
Anahuac,  of  having  in  every  province  a place  appointed  for  the  field 
of  battle.  The  other  cuftom  which  they  had  of  making  every  fifth 
day,  in  time  of  war,  a day  of  truce  and  repofe,  was  not  lefs  dictated 
by  humanity  than  reafon. 

Thofe  nations  had  formed  a fpecics  of  jus  gentium , by  virtue  of 
which,  if  the  chief,  the  nobility,  and  people,  rejected  the  propofitions 
made  them  by  another  people,  or  nation,  and  left  the  decifion  of  a point 

to 
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to  arms  ; if  they  were  conquered,  the  chief  loft  hisfovereign  power  j 
the  nobility,  the  fupreme  right  which  they  had  over  their  poffeftions  ; 
the  common  people  were  fubje&ed  to  perfonal  fervice  ; and  all  thofe  who 
had  been  made  prifoners  in  the  heat  of  battle  were,  quafi  ex  delizio,  de- 
prived of  liberty,  and  the  right  of  life.  This  is  certainly  contrary  to 
our  ideas  of  humanity  ; but  the  general  agreement  of  thofe  people  in. 
fuch  cuftoms  rendered  their  inhumanity  lefs  culpable,  and  examples 
much  more  barbarous  among  the  moft  cultivated  nations  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, diftipate  the  horror  which  on  firft  confideration  is  occafioned  by 
the  cruelty  of  thofe  people  of  America.  Among  the  Greeks,  fays  Mon- 
tefquieu  ( a),  the  inhabitants  of  a city  taken  by  force  of  arms  loft  their 
liberty,  and  were  fold  as  Haves.  Certainly,  the  inhumanity  which  the 
Mexicans  fhewed  to  the  prifoners  of  their  enemy,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  the  Athenians  ufed  towards  their  own  citizens. 
A law  of  Athens,  fays  the  fame  author,  ordained,  that  whenever  the 
city  was  befieged,  all  ufelefs  people  fhould  be  put  to  death.  We  fhall 
not  find  among  the  Mexicans,  or  any  other  polifhed  nation  of  the  new 
world,  a law  fo  barbarous  as  this  of  the  moft  cultivated  people  of  an- 
cient Europe.  The  greateft  anxiety,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  other  people  of  Anahuac,  whenever  any  of  their  cities  was  be- 
fieged, was  to  lodge  their  women,  children,  and  invalids,  in  a place  of 
fecurity,  by  fending  them  to  other  cities,  or  into  the  mountains.  By 
thefe  means,  they  protected  the  defencelefs  members  of  the  com- 
munity from  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  and  prevented  all  unneceffary 
confumption  of  provifions. 

The  tribute  which  they  paid  to  the  king  of  Anahuac  was  exorbi- 
tant, and  the  laws  which  enforced  them  were  tyrannical  ; but  thofe 
laws  were  the  effects  of  defpotifm,  introduced  in  the  laft  years  of  the 
Mexican  monarchy  -y  which,  at  its  greateft  height,  never  reached  that 
excefs  of  monopolizing  the  lands  of  an  empire,  and  the  property  of 
the  fubje&s,  which  we  juftly  condemn  in  Afiatic  monarchs  ; nor  were 
there  ever  laws  publifhed  refpedting  tributes  fo  extravagant  and  fe- 
vere  as  thofe  which  have  been  publifhed  in  the  old  world  ; as  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  emperor  Anaftafius,  who  laid  a tax  even  on  breathing  ; 
■**  Vi  unufquifque  pro  haujiu  ceris  pendat." 

(a)  L’Efprit  de  lqix.  Liv,  xx.  ch.  14. 
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ASSERT.  But  if  we  eenfure  the  tyrannical  ambition  of  thofe  monarchs  in  the 
v~— w laws  on  tributes,  we  cannot  at  leali  but  admire  and  praife  the  refine- 
ment of  thofe  nations,  and  the  prudence  of  their  legifiators  in  the  laws 
of  commerce.  They  had,  in  every  city  or  village,  a public  place  or 
fquare,  appropriated  for  the  traffic  of  every  thing  which  could  fupply 
the  neceffities  and  pleafures  of  life  ; where  all  merchants  afièmbled  for 
the  more  fpeedy  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  which  they  tranfaéled  under  the 
eyes  of  infpeótors,  or  commiffaries,  in  order  that  frauds  might  be  pre- 
vented, and  all  diforder  in  contrails  avoided.  Every  merchandize  had 
its  particular  place,  which  preferved  order  and  convenience  to  thole 
who  wiffied  to  make  purchafes.  The  tribunal  of  commerce,  efta- 
bliffied  in  the  fame  fquare,  to  determine  difputes  between  dealers, 
and  to  puniffi  inftantaneoufiy  every  offence  committed  there,  pre- 
ferved the  rights  of  juffice  inviolate,  and  fecured  the  public  tran- 
quillity. To  thefe  wife  difpofitions  was  owing  that  wonderful  order, 
which,  in  the  midft  of  fuch  an  immenfe  crowd  of  merchants  and 
merchandize,  raifed  the  admiration  of  the  firll  Spaniards. 

Lallly,  in  the  laws  refpedting  Haves,  the  Mexicans  were  fuperior  to 
all  the  moll  cultivated  nations  of  ancient,  and  perhaps,  modern  Eu- 
rope. If  we  compare  the  laws  of  the  Mexicans  with  thole  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Lacedaemonians,  and  other  celebrated  people,  we  lhall  perceive 
in  the  latter  a barbarity  that  is  Ihocking  and  cruel  ; in  the  former,  the 
greatell  humanity  and  refpeét  to  the  laws  of  nature.  We  do  not  Ipeak 
here  of  prifoners  of  war.  What  could  be  more  humane  than  that  law 
which  made  men  born  of  Haves  free  ; which  allowed  a Have  a property- 
in  his  goods,  and  in  whatever  he  acquired  with  his  own  indullry  and  toil  ; 
which  exacted  of  the  owner  to  treat  his  Haves  like  men,  and  not  like 
beafis  ; which  gave  him  no  authority  over  his  life,  and  even  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  felling  him  at  market,  unlefs  it  was  after  he  had, 
in  a lawful  manner,  declared  him  intradtable  and  incorrigible  : how 
different  were  the  Roman  laws  ? They,  from  the  high  authority  grant- 
ed to  them  by  the  laws,  were  not  only  owners  of  all  the  property  of 
their  Haves,  but  likewife  of  their  lives,  of  which  (/>)  they  deprived 

(b)  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Romans  granted  that  barbarous  authority  to  owners  over 
their  Haves,  fince  they  granted  it  to  fathers  over  their  lawful  children  : Enda  liberti  jujiis  jus 
vite? j necist  vcnumdandi([ue  fotejìas  Patri • 
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them  at  pleafure  ; treated  them  with  the  greated  inhumanity,  and  DIS|^R  1 
made  them  differ  the  mod:  cruel  torments  ; and  what  dill  fliews  l— ~v-— 
more  drongly  the  inhuman  difpodtion  of  this  nation,  while  they  en- 
larged the  authority  of  owners  of  flaves,  they  redrained  whatever  was 
in  their  favour.  The  law  Fufia  Caninia , forbid  owners  to  free  by  will 
more  than  a certain  number  of  Haves.  By  the  Silanian  law  it  was  or- 
dered, that  whenever  an  owner  was  killed,  all  the  flaves  who  inhabit- 
ed the  fame  houfe  fhould  be  put  to  death,  or  in  any  place  near  where 
they  could  hear  his  voice.  If  he  was  killed  on  a journey,  all  the  flaves 
who  were  with  him,  and  alfo  all  thofe  who  fled,  however  manifed  their 
innocence,  were  put  to  death.  The  Aquilian  law  made  no  didinction 
between  the  wound  given  to  a flave,  and  that  given  to  a bead:.  So  far 
was  the  barbarity  of  the  very  polifhed  Romans  carried.  The  laws  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  more  humane,  which  permitted  no  Have 
to  have  redrefs  at  law  againd  thofe  who  infulted  or  injured  him. 

If,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  faid  hitherto,  we  fhould  compare 
the  fydem  of  education  of  the  Mexicans  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  it 
would  appear  that  the  latter  did  not  indrudt  their  youth  fo  feduloufly 
in  the  arts  and  fciences  as  the  Mexicans  taught  their  children  the 
cufloms  of  their  nation.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  inform  the 
mind,  the  Mexicans  to  form  the  heart.  The  Athenians  prodituted 
their  youth  to  the  mod:  execrable  obfcenities  in  thofe  very  fchools  which 
were  dedined  for  their  indruftion  in  the  arts.  The  Lacedaemonians 
tutored  their  children  according  to  the  preemptions  of  Lycurgus,  in 
dealing,  in  order  to  make  them  crafty  and  aftive,  and  whipped  them 
feverely  when  they  caught  them  in  any  theft  ; not  for  the  theft,  but 
for  their  want  of  dexterity,  and  being  detected.  But  the  Mexicans 
taught  their  children,  together  with  the  arts,  religion,  modedy,  ho- 
nedy,  fobriety,  labour,  love  of  truth,  and  refpeft  to  fuperiors. 

Thus  we  have  given  a fhort  but  true  picture  of  the  progrefs  in  refine- 
ment of  the  Mexicans  taken  from  their  ancient  hidory  ; from  their  paint- 
ings, and  the  accounts  of  the  mod  corredi:  Spanifh  hidorians.  Thus  were 
thofe  people  governed  whom  M.  de  Paw  thinks  the  mod  favage  in  the 
world.  Thus  were  thofe  people  governed  who  are  inferior  in  indudry 
and  fagacity  to  the  ruded  people  of  the  old  continent.  Thus  were 
thofe  people  governed  of  whofe  rationality  fonie  Europeans  have 
doubted. 
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European  and  Creole  Authors,  who  have  written  on  the  Doctrines 
of  Christianity  and  Morality,  in  the  Languages  of 
New  Spain. 

A.  Hands  for  Augufinian.  D.  for  Dominican . F.  for  Franc  if  can»  J.  for  Jefuit.  P.  for  Se- 
cular Pricjl  ; and  (*)  denotes,  that  the  Author  printed  fonte  of  his  Works» 


In  the  Mexican  Language. 

* A G.  de  Betancurt,  F.  Creole. 

Al.  de  Efcalona,  F.  Span. 
Al.  de  Herrera,  F.  Spaniard. 

* Al.  Molina,  F.  Spaniard. 

Al.  Rangel,  F.  Spaniard. 

Al.  de  Truxillo,  F.  Creole. 
And.  de  Olmus,  F.  Spaniard. 
Ant.  Davila  Padilla,  D.  Creole. 
Ant.  de  Tovar  Montez.  P.  Cr. 
Arn.  Bafface  F.  Frenchman. 
BaldafTare  del  CalHllo,  F.  Sp. 
Bald.  Gonzalez,  J.  Creole. 
Barn.  Paez,  A.  Creole. 

Barn.  Vargas,  P.  Creole. 

Bart,  de  Alba,  P.  Creole. 

Ben.  Fernandez,  D.  Spaniard. 
Ber.  Pinelo,  P.  Creole. 

* Ber.  de  Sahagun,  F.  Spaniard. 

* Car.  de  Tapia  Centeno,  P.  Cr. 
Fil.  Diez.  F.  Spaniard. 

Fran.  Gomez,  F.  Spaniard. 
Fran.  Ximenez,  F.  Spaniard. 
Garcia  de  Cifneros,  F.  Spaniard- 
Juan  de  la  Anunciacion,  A.  Sp. 


Juan  de  Ayora,  F.  Spaniard. 
Juan  Battifta,  F.  Creole. 

Juan  de  S.  Francifco,  F.  Span. 
Jean  Focher,  F.  Frenchman. 

* Juan  de  Gaona,  F.  Spaniard. 

* Juan  Mijangos. 

Juan  de  Ribas,  F.  Spaniard. 
Juan  de  Romanones,  F.  Sp. 

* Juan  de  Torquemada,  F.  Sp. 
Juan  de  Tovar,  J.  Creole. 
Jerom  Mendieta,  F. 'Spaniard. 

* Jo f.  Perez,  F.  Creole. 

* Ign.  de  Paredes,  J.  Creole. 

* Louis  Rodriguez,  F. 

* Mart,  de  Leon,  D.  Creole. 

* Mat.  Gilbert,  F.  Frenchman. 
Mich.  Zarate,  F. 

* Pierre  de  Gante,  F.  Fleming. 
Pedro  de  Oroz,  F.  Spaniard. 

* Toribio  de  Benavente,  F.  Sp. 
In  the  Otomee  Language. 

Al.  Rangel. 

Barnaba  de  Vargas 

* Fran,  de  Miranda,  J.  Creole. 
Gio.  di  Dio  Caflro,  J.  Creole. 

Orazio 
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Orazio  Carochi,  J.  Milanefe. 
Pedro  Palacios,  F.  Spaniard. 
Pedro  de  Oroz. 

Seb.  Ribero,  F. 

N.  Sanchez,  P.  Creole. 

In  theTarascan  Language. 

* Mat.  Gilbert. 

Juan  Battifta  Lagunas,  F. 

* Angelo  Sierra,  F.  Creole. 

In  the  Zapotecan  Lan- 
guage. 

Bernardo  de  Albuquerque  D.  Sp. 

and  bilhop  of  Guajaca. 

Al.  Camacho,  D.  Creole. 

Ant.  del  Pozo,  D.  Creole. 
Crift.  Aguero,  D.  Creole. 

In  the Miztecan Language. 
Ant.  Gonzalez,  D.  Creole. 

* Ant.  de  los  Reyes,  D.  Span. 
Ben.  Fernandez,  D.  Spaniard. 

In  the  Maya  Language. 
Al.  de  Solana,  F.  Spaniard. 
And.  de  Avendano,  F.  Creole. 
Ant.  de  Ciudad  Real,  Span. 
Bern,  de  Valladolid,  F.  Span. 
Car.  Mena,.  F.  Creole. 

Jof.  Dominguez,  F.  Creole. 

In  the.  Tot  on  ac  an.  Lan- 
guage.. 

And.  de  Olmos. 

Ant.  de  Santoyo,  P.  Creole. 
Crift.  Diaz.de  Anaya,  P.  Creole. 
In  thePopolucan  Language. 
Fran.Toral,  F.  Sp.bp.  of  Yucatan. 
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In  the  Matlazincan  Lan- 
guage. 

Andrea  de  Caftro,  F.  Span^ 

In  tiie  Huaxtecan  Lan- 
guage. 

And.  de  Olmos. 

* Car.  de  Tapia  Centeno. 

In  the  Mixe  Language. 

* Ag.  Quintana,  D.  Creole. 

In  the  Kiche’  Language. 
Bart,  de  Anleo,  F.  Creole. 

Ag.  de  Avila.  F. 

In  the  Cakciquel  Lan- 
guage. 

Bart,  de  Anleo. 

Alv.  Paz,  F.  Creole. 

Ant.  Saz.  F.  Creole. 

Ben.  de  Villacanas,  D.  Creole. 

In  the  Taraumaran  Lan- 

GUAGE* 

Ag.  Roa,  J.  Spaniards 

In.  tre.  Tepeh-uanan  Lan- 
guage. 

Ben.  Rinaldini,  G.  Neapolitan^ 

There  are  many  other  languages, 
as  alfo  many  other  writers  ; but 
we  omit  mentioning  any  but 
thole  whofe  works  have  been, 
printed,  or  at  leaft  particularly 
efteemed  by  the  learned. 

AU- 
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AUTHORS  of  GRAMMARS  and  DICTIONARIES  of 
the  above  mentioned  Languages. 


Of  the  Mexican. 
TfRAN.  Ximenes,  Gram,  and 
r Did. 

And.  de  Olmos,  Gram,  and  Did. 
Bern,  de  Sahagun,  Gram,  and 
Did. 

* Al.  de  Molina,  Gram,  and  Did. 

* Car.  de  Tapia  Centeno,  Gram. 

and  Did. 

Al  Rangel,  Gram. 

* Ant.  del  Rincon,  J.  Cr.  Gram. 

* Orazio  Carochi,  Gram. 

Bern.  Mercado,  J.  Cr.  Gram. 
Ant.  Davila  Padilla,  Gram. 

* Ag.  de  Betancurt,  Gram. 
Barnaba  Paez,  Gram. 

Ant.  de  Tovar  Montezuma,  Gra. 

* Ign.  de  Paredes,  Gram. 

* Ant.  de  Cadelu,  P.  Cr.  Gram. 

* Jof.  Perez,  Gram. 

Gaetano  de  Cabrera,  P.  Cr.Gram. 

* Ag.  de  Aldana  y Guevara,  P.  Cr. 

Gram. 

JeanFocher,F.  Frenchm.Gram. 

* Ant.  Cortes  Canal,  Indian  Pried, 

Gram. 

Of  the  Otomee. 

Juan  Rangel,  Gram. 

Pedro  Palacios,  Gram, 

Orazio  Carochi,  Gram. 

N.  Sanchez,  Did. 

*■  JA. 


Seb.  Ribero,  Did. 

Giov.  di  Dio  Cadrò,  Gram',  and 
Did. 

Of  the  Tarascan. 

* Mat.  Gilbert,  Gram,  and  Did. 

* Ang.  Sierra,  Gram,  and  Did. 
Juan  Battida  de  Lagunas,  Gram. 

Of  the  Zapotican. 
Ant.  del  Pozo,  Gram. 

Crid.  Aguero,  Did. 

Of  the  Miztecan. 

Ant.  de  los  Reyes,  Gram. 

Of  the  Maya. 

And.  de  Avendano,  Gram,  and  Did. 
Ant.  de  Ciudad  Real,  Did. 

Louis  de  Villanpando,  Gram,  and 
Did. 

* Pedro  Beltran,  F.  Cr.  Gram. 

Of  the  Totonacan. 
And.  de  Olmos.  Gram,  and  Did. 
Crid.  Diaz  de  Anaya,  Gram,  and 
Did. 

Of  the  Populucan. 
Franc.  Toral,  Gram,  and  Did. 

Of  the  Matlazincan. 

And.  de  Cadrò,  Gram,  and  Did. 

Of 
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Of  the  Huaxtecan. 
And.  de  Olmos,  Gram,  and  Did. 
Car.  de  Tapia,  Gram,  and  Did. 

Of  the  Mixe. 

* Ag.  Quintana,  Gram,  and  Did. 

Of  the  Cakchiquel. 
Ben.deVillacanas,Gram.  and  Did. 


Of  the  Taraumaran. 
Jerom  Figueroa,  J.  Cr.  Gram,  and 
Did. 

Ag.  de  Roa,  Gram. 

Of  the  Tepehuanan. 
Jerom  Figueroa,  Gram,  and  Did. 
Tom.  de Guadalaxara,  J.  Cr.  Gram; 
Ben,  Rinaldini,  Gram,. 
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DISSERTATION  VII. 

I .IZlM  "HT  iO 

7 ,,  * ^ ^ 

Of  the  Boundaries  and  Population  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Anahiac . 

, '■)  — . - 'T  . f . 

TH  E miftakes  of  many  Spanifti  authors  concerning  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Mexican  empire,  and  the  romantic  notions  of  M.  de 
Paw,  and  other  foreign  authors,  refpedting  the  population  of  thofe 
countries,  have  compelled  us  to  engage  in  this  Diflertation  to  afcertain 
the  truth  ; which  we  fhall  do  as  briefly  as  poflible. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Boundaries  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Anahuac . 

SOLIS,  following  feveral  ill-informed  Spaniih  authors,  aflirms  that 
the  Mexican  empire  extended  from  the  ifthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
cape  of  Mendocina  in  California;  Touron,  a French  Dominican,  de- 
firous,  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  America,  of  enlarging  thofe  bounda- 
ries, fays,  that  all  the  difcovered  countries  in  North  America  were 
fubjeCt  to  the  king  of  Mexico  ; that  the  extent  of  that  empire,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  was  500  leagues,  and  from  north  to  fouth  200,  or  250 
leagues  : that  its  boundaries  were  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
in  the  weft,  the  gulf  of  Anian  ; in  the  fouth,  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
and  in  the  eaft,  the  ifthmus  of  Panama  ; but  befides  the  geographical 
errors  of  this  defcription,  there  is  alfo  a contradiction  in  it  ; becaufe, 
if  it  ever  were  true,  that  that  empire  extended  from  the  ifthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  gulf  or  ftrait  of  Anian,  thè  extent  of  it  would  not  be 
only  500,  but  1000  leagues,  as  it  would  not  comprehend  lefs  than 
50  degrees. 

The  origin  of  this  error  is,  that  thofe  authors  were  perfuaded  that 
there  was  no  other  fovereign  in  Anahuac,  but  that  of  Mexico  : that 
the  kings  of  Acolhuacan  and  Tlacopan  were  his  fubjetts,  and  that  the 
Michuacanefe  and  Tlafcalans,  alfo  depending  on  that  crown,  had  lat- 
terly 
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terly  rebelled.  But  none  of  thofe  ftates  ever  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Mexico.  This  appears  evident  from  the  teftimony  of  all  the 
Indian  hiftorians,  and  all  the  Spanifh  writers  who  received  their  in- 
formation from  them  ; namely,  Motolinia,  Sahagun,  and  Torquema- 
da.  The  king  of  Acolhuacan  had  always  been  the  ally  of  Mexico, 
from  the  year  1424,  but  was  never  the  fubjebt.  It  is  true,  that  when 
the  Spaniards  arrived  there,  the  king  Cacamatzin  appeared  to  depend 
on  his  uncle  Montezuma  j becaufe,  on  account  of  the  rebellious  fpirit 
of  his  brother  Ixtlilxochitl  he  required  the  protection  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  Spaniards  afterwards  faw  Cacamatzin  come  as  ambaftador  from  the 
king  of  Mexico,  and  ferve  him  like  wife  in  other  capacities.  They  faw 
him  alfo  led  prifoner  to  Mexico,  by  order  of  Montezuma.  All  this  ren- 
ders the  errors  of  the  Spaniards,  in  great  meafure,  very  excufable  ; but 
it  is  certain,  that  thofe  demonftrations  of  fervices  towards  Montezuma 
were  not  thofe  of  a vaftal  to  his  king,  but  thofe  of  a nephew  to  his 
uncle  ; and  that  Montezuma,  in  ordering  him  to  be  taken  to  pleafe  the 
Spaniards,  arrogated  to  himfelf  an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  did  that  king  a heavy  injury,  of  which  he  afterwards  repented. 
As  to  the  king  of  Tlacopan,  it  is  true,  that  he  was  created  a fovereign 
by  the  king  of  Mexico,  but  he  had  abfolute  and  fupreme  dominion 
over  his  ftates,  on  the  lingle  condition  of  being  the  perpetual  ally  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  of  giving  them  affiftance  with  his  troops  whenever  it 
was  neceftary.  The-  king  of  Michuacan,  and  the  republic  of  Tlafcala, 
were  always  rivals  and  profelfed  enemies  of  the  Mexicans.,  and  there 
is  no  memory  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  was  ever  fubjeCt  to  the 
crown  of  Mexico. 

The  fame  thing  might  be  faid  of  many  other  countries  which  the 
Spanifh  hiftorians  believed  to  be  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
How  was  it  poflible  that  a nation,  which  was  reduced  to  a tingle  city, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Tepanecas,  fhould,  in  lefs  than  a century, 
fubdue  fo  many  people  as  were  between  the  ifthmus  of  Panama  and 
California.?  What  the  Mexicans  really  did,  though  far  'lefs  than  the 
above  mentioned  authors  report,  was  truly  furprifmg,  and  would  not 
be  credible,  if  the  rapidity  of  their  conquefts  had  not  been  confirmed 
by  inconteftible  proof.  Neither  in  the  narratives  of  the  Indian  hifto- 
rians, nor  in  the  enumeration  of  the  ftates  conquered  by  the  kings  of 
Vol.  II.  H h h Mexico, 
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Mexico,  which'  is  found  in  the  collection  of  Mendoza,  nor  in  the  re- 
gifter  of  the  tributary  cities  explained  in  that  collection,  can  we  find 
any  foundation  for  aflenting  to  that  arbitrary  enlargement  of  the  Mexi- 
can dominions  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  contradicted  by 
Bernal  Diaz.  Fie,  in  the  xciiid  chapter  of  his  hiftory -fays,  “ the  great 
“ Montezuma  had  feveral  garrifons  and  people  of  war  on  the  frontiers 
“ of  his  hates.  He  had -one  in  Soconufco,  to  defend  himfelf  on  the 
c‘  fide  of  Guatimala  and  Chiapa;  another  to  defend  himfelf  from  the- 
“ Panuchefb,  between  Tuzapan  and  that  place,  which  we  call  Almeria  ; 
“ another  in  Coatzacualco,  and  another  in  Michuacan  (c).” 

We  are  certain,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  Mexican  do- 
minions did  not  extend  in  the  fouth  beyond  Xoconocho,  and  that  none 
of  all  the  provinces  which  at  prefentare  comprehended  in  the  diocefes 
of  Guatimala,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras,  belonged  to  the  Mexican 
empire.  In  our  ivth  book  we  have  faid,  that  'Tliltototl,  a celebrated 
Mexican  general,  in  the  laft  years  of  king  Ahuitzotl,  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  as  far  as  Guatimala  ; but  there  we  alfo  add,  that  it  is  not 
known  that  that  country  remained  fubjeCt  to  the  crown  of  Mexico  ; 
the  contrary  appears  rather  from  hiftory  to  be  the  truth.  Torquemada, 
in  book  ii.  c.  81.  makes  mention  of  the  conqueft  of  Nicaragua  by  the: 
Mexicans,  but  what  he  affirms  there  of  an  army  of  the  Mexicans  in  the 
time  of  Montezuma,  is  in  book  iii.  c.  io.  attributed  by  him  to  a colony 
which  had  gone  out  many  years  before,  by  order  of  the  gods,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Xoconocho;  wherefore  his  account  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Bernal  Diaz,  in  chap,  clxvi.  expreftly  affirms,  that  the  Chiapanefe; 
were  never  fubdued  by  the  Mexicans  ; but  this  is  not  to  be  underftoocf 
of  their  whole  country,  but  of  a part  only  ; becaufe  we  know  from 
Remezal,  Chronicler  of  that  province,  that  the  Mexicans  had  a garri- 
son in  Tzinacantla  ; and  it  is  certain  from  the  tribute  lift,  that  Tocht- 
3an,  and  other  cities  of  that  country,  were  tributaries  of  the  Mexicans.. 

In  the  north,  the  Mexicans  did  not  advance  farther  than  Tuza- 
pan, as  we  are  told  in  the  laft  quoted  paftage  of  Diaz  ; and  we  know 
for  certain,  that  the  Panachefe  were  never  fubjeCted  to  them.  In 


(r)  What  we  have  to  fay  of  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  of  Anahuac  will  be  better  un- 
derftood  by  confulting  our  charts. 
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the  eaft,  we  have  already  fixed  their  'boundaries  at'  the  river  Coatzacu-  dissert. 

. J : vii. 

alco.  Diaz  fays,  "that  the  country  of  Goa tzacualco  was  not  a province  v_ — v-— ^ 

of  Mexico  ; on  the  other  hand  we  find,  among  the  tributary  ci- 
ties of  that  crown,  Tochtlan,  Michapan,  and  other  places  of  that 
province.  We  are,  however  perfnaded,  that  the  Mexicans  poiieflbd 
all  that  was  to  the  weft  of  the  river  Coàtzacualco,  but  not  that  which 
was  to  the  eaft  of  it  ; and  that  this  riven  was.  their  boundary  in.  that 
quarter.  Towards  the  north,  their  pofteffions  were  bounded  by  the 
country  of  the  Huaxtecas,  who  were  never  iubdiied  by  the  Mexicans. 

Towards  the  north-weft,  the  empire  did  not. extend  beyond,  the  province  ' 
of  Tuiba;  all  that  ‘great  trait  of  land  which  was  beyond  this  province, 
was  occupied  by  the  barbarous-  Otomies  and  Chechemecas,  who  had 
no  fcciety,  nor  obeyed  any  Sovereign;.  Ih  the  weft'  it  is  known  that  the 
-empire  terminated  at  Tlaximalojari;  the  frontier  of  theicingdom  of  Mi- 
chuacan  ; but- on  the  iea-edaft  is  extended  - as . far  as  the  weftern  extre- 
mity of  the  province  of  C oilman,  and  no  farther.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
tributary  cities.  Coliman,  and  other  places  of  that  province  appear,  but 
none  that  are  beyond  it  : nor  are  -they1  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Mexico. 

The  Mexicans  had  nothing  to  do  with  California,  nor  Could  they  ex- 
pert any  advantage  from  the  conqueft  of  a country  fo  diftant,  fo  un- 
peopled, and  miferable.  If  that  dry  and  rocky  peninfula  had  ever 
been  a province  of  the  Mexican  empire,  fome  population  would  have 
been  found  there  ; but-it  is  certain,  that -there  was  not  aftngle  houfe  met 
with  upon  it,  nor  the  leaft  remains  or  traces  of  inhabitants.  Laftly,  in 
the  fouth,  the  Mexicans  had  made  themfelves  mafter-s  of  all  -thofe  great 
Rates,  which  were  between  the  Vale  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  greateft  length  of  their  dominions  was  on  the  fea  coaft  from  Xd- 
conochco  to  Coliman. 

Dr.  Robertfon  lays,  that  the  territories  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of 
Tezcuco  and  Tacuba,  fcarcely  yielded  in  extent  to  thofe  of  the  fo- 
véfeign  of  Mexico  {d).  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  true,  and 
contrary  alfo  to  what  all  the  hiftorians  of  Mexico  iaV.  The  k-ingdork 
of  Tezcuco,  or  Acolhuacan,  was  bounded  on  the  weft  partly  by  thè 

. . | 

(d)  There  were  three  places  of  the  name  of  Tocbitan,  (called  by  the  Spaniards  Tu  ilia), 
fir  ft  in  the  province  of  Chiapa,  the  iecond  in  Xoeonocho,  or  Soconulco,  and.  the  third  in  Cò- 
stzacuako-,  . < j v.t 
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dissert,  lake  of  Tezcuco,  partly  by  Tzompanco,  and  other  Mexican  ftates  ; 

, , and  in  the  eaft,  by  the  dominions  of  Tlafcala;  fo  that  it  could  not 

extend  from  weft  to  eaft,  above  fixty  miles  ; on  the  fouth  it  was  bound- 
ed by  the  ftate  of  Chaleo,  belonging  to  Mexico  ; ajid  in  the  north  by 
the  independent  ftate.  of  the  Huaxtecas.  From  the  frontier  of  this 
country  to  that  of  Chaleo,  the  diftance  is  about  two  hundred  miles, 
which  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan,  but  does 
not  make  one  eighth  part  of  that  of  the  Mexican  dominions.  Theftates 
of  the  petty  king  of  Tlacopan,  or  Tacuba,  were  fo  fmall,  that  they  did 
not  merit  the  name  of  a kingdom  -,  for  . from  the  Mexican  lake  in  the 
eaft,  to  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan  in  the  weft,  the  extent 
was  not  more  than  eighty  miles  ; nor  from  the  valley  of  Toloccan  in  the 
fouth,  to  the  country  of  the  Otomies  in  the  north,  more  than  fifty. 
The  comparifon  therefore  made  by  Robertfon,  of  the  dominions  of 
Acolhuacan  and  Tacuba,  with  thofe  of  Mexico,  is  erroneous. 

The  republic  of  Tlafcala,  furrounded  by  the  Mexican  and  Tezcu- 
can  dominions,  and  by  the  ftates  of  Cholula  and  Huexotzinco,  was  fo 
confined,  that  from  eaft  to  weft  it  had  fcarcely  fifty,  and  from  fouth  to 
north  not  above  thirty  miles  of  extent.  We  have  met  with  no  author  who 
gives  a greater  latitude  to  this  ftate  except  Cortes,  who  fays,  that  the 
dominions  of  this  republic  were  ninety  leagues  in  circumference;  but 
this  is  a manifeft  error. 

With  refpedt  to  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  no  one,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  mentioned  all  its  ancient  boundaries  except  Boturini.  This 
author  fays,  that  the  extent  of  that  kingdom,  from  the  valley  of  Ix- 
tlahuacan,  near  Toloccan,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  five  hundred 
leagues  ; and  from  Zacatollan  to  Xichu,  one  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  ; 
and  that  in  the  dominions  of  Michuacan,  were  comprehended  the  pro- 
vinces of  Zacatollan,  Coliman,  and  that  province  which  the  Spaniards 
called  Propenda  d’  Avalos , fituate  to  the  north- weft  of  Coliman,  But 
this  author  was  wholly  deceived  in  his  account  ; for  it  is  certainly  known, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Michuacan  had  not  its  boundaries  in  Ixtlahuacan* 
but  Tlaximalojan,  where  the  Mexican  dominions  reached.  We  know 
from  the  lift  of  tributes,  that  the  maritime  provinces-  of  Zacatollan 
and  Coliman,  belonged  to  Mexico.  Laftly,  the  Michuacanefe  could 
-not  extend  their  dominions  as  far  as  Xichu,  without  fubduing  the  bar- 
barous 
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barous  Chechamecas,  who  occupied  that  quarter  ; but  we  know  that 
the  laft  were  not  fubdued  till  many  years  after  the  conqueft  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  therefore,  was  not  fo  large 
as  Boturini  believed  it  ; its  extent  did  not  comprehend  more  than  three 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  about  two  of  latitude. 

What  we  have  faid  hitherto,  tends  to  fhew  the  exacftnefs  of  our  de- 
fcription,  and  of  our  geographical  charts  with  refpeft  to  the  boundaries 
of  thofe  kingdoms,  founded  on  the  hiftory  of  them,  the  register  of  the 
tributes,  and  the  teftimq£>y  of  the  ancient  writers. 

SECT.  II. 

On  the  Population  of  Anahuac, . 

WE  do  not  propole  here  to  treat  of  the  population  of  all  America  j 
that  would  be  too  large  a fubjedt  and  foreign  to  our  purpofe  * but  iolely 
of  that  of  Mexico  which  belongs  to  this  hiftory.  There  were  and  there 
are  in  America,  many  populous  countries,  and  there  are  alfo  vaft 
deferts  ; and  they  are  not  lefs  diftant  from  the  truth  who  imagine  the 
countries  of  the  new  world  as  populous  as  thofe  of  China,  than  they 
who  believed  them  as  unpeopled  as  thofe  of  Africa.  The  calculation 
of  P.  Riccioli  is  as  uncertain  as  thofe  of  Sufimilch  and  M.  de  Paw. 
Riccioli  gives  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  to  America. 
The  political  arithmeticians,  fay  M.de  Paw,  do  not  reckon  more  than 
one  hundred  million.  Sufimilch,  in  one  part  of  his  work,  computes 
them  at  one  hundred,  and  in  another  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
M.  de  Paw,  who  mentions  all  thefe  calculations,  fays,  there  are  not 
of  real  Americans,  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  millions.  But  we  mull 
repeat,  that  all  thofe  calculations  are  moft  uncertain  as  they  are  not 
founded  on  any  proper  grounds  ; for  if  we  do  not  know  hitherto  the 
population  of  thofe  countries  in  which  the  Europeans  have  eftablifhed 
themfelves,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Guatimala,  Peru,  Quito,  Terra  Firma,. 
Chili,  who  is  capable  of  gueifing  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the: 
numerous  countries  little  or  not  at  all  known  to  the  Europeans,  fuch 
as  thofe  which  are  to  the  north  and  north-weft  of  Coahuila,  New 
Mexico,  California,  and  the  river  Colorado , .or  Red  River,  in  North 
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dissert.  America  ? Who  can  number  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  while 
he  does  not  know  the  number  of  provinces  and  nations. which  it  con- 
tains ? Leaving  afide  therefore  fuch  calculations  which  cannot  be  under- 
taken with  the  leaft  degree  of  certainty,  we  fhall  content  ourfelvès 
with  examining  what  M.  de  Paw  and  Dr.  Robertfon  fay  on  the  popu- 
lation of  Mexico. 

“ The  population  of  Mexico  and  Peru,”  fays  M.  de  Paw,  “ has 
“ undoubtedly  been  exaggerated  by  the  Spanifh  writers,  who  are  uled 
“ to  reprefent  objeóts  with  immoderate  proportions.  Three  years  after 
“ the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  had  occafion  to  bring  fome 
“ people  from  the  Lucayos,  and  afterwards  from  the  coait  of  Africa,  to 
“ people  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  If  this  monarchy  contained  in 
• “ 1518,  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  why  in  1521  was  it  depopu- 
“ pulated  ?”  We  finali  never  deny,  that  among  the  Spanifti  writers  there 
are  many  addidted  to  exaggerating,  as  there  are  alfo  among  the  P ruffians, 
the  French,  the  Englifh,  and  other  people;  becaufe  the  immoderate 
defire  to  magnify  things  which  they  defcribe  is  a paflion  common  to  all 
nations  in  the  world,  from  which  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  is  not  free,  as  he 
demonftrates  through  the  whole  of  his  work  : but  to  cenfure  all  the 
Spaniards  together  is  an  indifcriminate  charge  moft  injurious  to  that  na- 
tion, which,  like  every  other,  has  a mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  it. 
After  having  read,  at  leaft,  the  belt  hiftorians  of  the  cultivated  nations 
of  Europe,  we  have  not  found  two  who  appear  comparable  as  to  fince- 
rity  with  the  two  Spaniards  Mariana  and  Acofta,  who  are  highly 
efteemed  therefore,  and  extolled  by  all  writers.  Among  the  anci- 
ent hiftorians  of  Mexico,  there  have  been  fome,  fuch  as  Acofta, 
Diaz,  and  Cortes  himfelf,  of  whofe  fincerity  of  relation  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  although  each  of  thefe  authors  had  not  been  poffeiTed  of 
thofe  qualities  which  are  required  to  merit  our  belief,  neverthelefs,  the 
uniformity  of  their  teftimonies  would  be  an  undeniable  proof  of  the 
fidelity  of  their  accounts.  Authors  of  little  veracity  disagree  among 
themfelves,  except  when  they  copy  each  other  ; but  this  does  not 
happen  to  thofe  hiftorians,  who,  intent  only  on  relating  what  they  have 
themfelves  feen,  or  found  probable  from  information,  did  not  regard 
what  others  had  written  ; on  the  contrary,  it  appears  from  their  works, 
that  at  the.  time  they  they  were  writing,  they  had  not  the  writings  .of 
|A,  others 
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others  under  their  eyes.  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  (f)>  fpeaking  in  one  of 
his  letters  of  that  rite  of  the  Mexicans  of  confecrating  and  eating  the 
fra  tue  of  palle  of  HuitzHopocbtli,  by  him  called  Vitzilipultzi,  and  of 
trie  rite  among  the  Peruvians  at  their  fefrival  Capac-raime,  writes  thus 
to  his  correipondent  : “ I ’confefs  to  you,  that  the  unanimous  teflimony 
“ of  the  Spanilh  writers  does  not  allow  us  to  doubt  of  it.”  If  the  , 
confent  then  of  the  Spanilh  hillqrians,  concerning  what  they  did  not 
fee,  does  not  allow  us  to  doubt  of  it,  how  Ihould  he  doubt  ot  that 
which  they  depofe  as  eye-witneffes  l 

Let  us  enquire  therefore  what  the  ancient  Spanilh  writers  fay  of  the 
population  of  America.  All  agree  in  affirming,  that  thole  countries 
were  well  peopled,  that  there  were  very  many  large  cities,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  villages  and  hamlets  ; that  many  thoufands  of  merchants  affem- 
bled  at  the  markets  of  populous  cities  : that  they  multered  moll  nume- 
rous armies,  &c.  Cortes,  in  his  letters,  and  the  anonymous  conqueror, 
Alfonfo  de  Ojeda,  and  Alfonfo  de  Mata,  in  their  memoirs.  Las  Cafas, 
in  his  work  entitled,  the  DeJiruBion  of  the  Indies  ^ B.  Diaz,  in  his 
hiftory,  Motolinia,  Sahagun,  and  Mendieta,.  in  their  writings  ; all  eye- 
witneffies  of  the  ancient  population  of  America  : Herrera,  Gomara,. 
Acofta,  Torquemada,  and  Martinez,  are  all  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
refpeCt  to  the  great  population  of  thofe  countries.  M.  de  Paw  cannot 
produce  a fingle  ancient  author  who  does  not  confirm  it  by  his  tefti- 
mony  ; whereas,  we  can  cite  feveral  authors  who  do  not  make  any 
mention  of  that  fuperilitious  rite  of  the  Mexicans,  namely,  Cortes,. 
Diaz,  and  the  anonymous  conqueror,  the  three  moil  ancient  Spanilh. 
writers  on  Mexico.  Notwithstanding  M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  we  can- 
not doubt  of  fuch  a rite,  becaufe  of  the  unanimous  teflimony  of  the 
Spaniards  ; who  then  would  doubt  of  the  great  population  of  Mexico,, 
or  rather  deny  it  fo  ftrongly  againil  the  uniform  demolitions  of  all  the 
ancient  hiftorians  ? But  if  the  population  of  Mexico  was  fo  great  in 
1518,  why  in  1521  was  it  neceffiary  to  bring  people  there  from,  the 
Lucayos,  and  afterwards  from  the  coall  of  Africa,  to  people  it  ? We: 
confefs  ingenuouily  we  cannot  read  this  objedioti  of  M.  de  Paw,  with- 
out being  extremely  offended  at  his  affirming  with  fuch  hardinefs,  that 
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DISSERT.  which  is  di  redly  falfe,  and  contrary  to  the  accounts  of  authors.  Where; 
. has  M.  de  Paw  read  that  it  was  neceflary  to  tranfport  people  from  the 
Lucayos  to  people  Mexico  ? We  defy  him  to  produce  a fingle  author 
who  fays  fo  ; we  know  rather  the  contrary  from  many  writers.  We 
know  from  Herrera  and  others,  that  from  1493,  when  the  Spaniards 
eftabliihed  themfelves  in  Dominica,  to  1496,  the  third  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  large  ifland  perilhed  in  war,  and  through  other  dif- 
trefles.  In  1507,  there  did  not  remain  more  than  the  tenth  part  of 
the  Indians  which  were  in  1493,  according  to  Las  Cafas,  an  eye-wit- 
nefs  ; and  from  that  time  the  population  of  that  ifland  diminifhed  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  in  1 540,  there  hardly  remained  two  hundred  In- 
dians ; on  which  account,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Spaniards  began  to  tranfport  thoufands  of  Indians  from  the  Lu- 
cayos, to  recruit  the  population  of  Hifpaniola  ; but  thofe  having  like- 
wife  died,  they  began  before  the  conquefl  of  Mexico  to  carry  people 
from  Terra  Firma,  and  other  countries  of  the  continent  of  America, 
according  as  they  difeovered  them.  It  is  known  from  a letter  written 
to  the  council  of  the  Indies  by  the  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  fent  by  Las 
Cafas  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  that  the  cruel  governor  of  Panuco, 
Nugno  Guzman,  fent  from  thence  twenty-eight  veffels  loaded  with 
Indian  flaves  to  be  fold  in  the  iflands  : fo  that  it  is  far  from  being  true, 
that  the  Spaniards  carried  people  from  the  iflands  to  inhabit  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  ; that  on  the  contrary  they  carried  people  from 
the  continent  to  inhabit  the  ifles,  which  the  above  authors  expreflly  relate. 
It  is  true,  that  after  the  conquefl:  of  Mexico,  flaves  were  imported 
there  from  Africa  ; not  becaufe  there  was  any  want  of  people  ; but 
becaufe  the  Spaniards  required  them  to  ferve  in  the  making  of  fugar, 
and  to  work  in  the  mines,  to  which  they  could  not  compel  the  Ame- 
ricans, on  account  of  the  laws  then  recently  publilhed  : it  is,  there- 
fore falfe,  and  contrary  to  the  depofltion  of  thole  above  mentioned  au- 
thors, that  Mexico  was  depopulated  three  years  after  the  conquefl  ; or 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  bring  people  there  from  the  Lucayos  and  Africa 
to  recruit  its  inhabitants.  We  are  rather  certain,  that  fome  colonies 
were  fent  a few  years  after  the  conquefl,  from  the  countries  fubjeól  to 
the  king  of  Mexico,  and  the  republic  of  Tlafcala,  to  people  other 
lands,  namely,  Zacatecas,  Suis,  Potofi,  Saltillo,  &c.  &c. 
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But  let  us  fee  what  thofe  ancient  writers  fay  in  particular  of  the 
population  of.  Mexico.  We  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  them  has  had 
the  boldnefs  to  exp  refs  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  ; whe- 
ther it  did  or  did  not  contain  thirty  millions,  could  have  been  known 
from  the  kings  of  Mexico  and  their  miniders  ; and  although  the  Spa- 
niards might  have  informed  themfelves  from  them  of  this  particular,  we 
do  not  find  that  any  one  of  them  has  done  fo.  That  which  feveral  of 
them  affirm  is,  that  among  the  feudatories  of  the  king  of  Mexico  were 
thirty  who  had  each  about  an  hundred  thoufand  fubjedts,  and  other  three 
thoufand  lords  who  had  a fmaller  number  of  vaflals.  Laurentius  Surius 
affirms  (f)  that  this  is  certain  from  records  which  were  in  the  royal  ar- 
chives of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Cortes,  in  his  find  letter  to  that  em- 
peror, fpeaks  thus  : “ The  multitude  of  inhabitants  in  thofe  countries  is 
“ fo  great,  that  there  is  not  a foot  of  foil  left  uncultivated  ; but  notwith- 
“ danding  there  are  many  who,  for  want  of  bread,  go  begging  through 
“ the  dreets  and  markets.”  B.  Diaz,  the  anonymous  conqueror.  Mo- 
tolinia,  and  other  eye-witnelfes,  give  us  fimilar  ideas  of  the  population 
of  Mexico.  To  come  to  the  particular  countries  of  Anahuac,  we  are 
certain,  from  the  depoiitions  of  the  above  mentioned,  and  almod  all 
the  ancient  authors,  of  the  great  population  of  the  Mexican  vale,  of 
the  countries  of  the  Otomies,  of  the  Malatzincas,  Tlahuicas,  Cohuix- 
cas,  Miztecas,  Zapotecas,  and  Cuitlatecas  ; of  the  province  of  Coat- 
zacualco  ; of  the  kingdoms  of  Acolhuacan,  and  Michuacan,  and  the 
dates  of  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Huexotzinco,  & c. 

The  vale  of  Mexico,  although  that  a great  part  of  it  was  occupied 
by  the  lakes,  was  at  lead  as  well  peopled  as  the  mod  populous  coun- 
try pf  Europe.  It  contained  forty  confiderable  cities,  which  we  have 
already  named,  and  are  mentioned  likewife  by  the  ancient  writers.  The 
other  inhabited  places  of  it  were  innumerable,  the  names  of  which  we 
could  alfo  give,  if  we  were  not  afraid  of  tiring  our  readers.  The  very 
fincere  B.  Diaz,  defcribing,  in  chap.  viii.  of  his  Hidory,  what  he  faw 
in  his  way  through  the  vale  towards  the  capital,  fpeaks  thus  : “ When 
“ we  beheld  things  fo  wonderful  we  knew  not  what  to  fay,  nor  whe- 
“ ther  the  objedts  before  our  eyes  were  real  -,  we  faw  fo  many  great  cities 

(f)  Surius  in  Commentario  brevi  return  in  orbe  ge (latum  ab  anno  150c  ad  1568. 
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DISSERT.  “ fituated  on  the  main  land,  and  many  others  in  the  lake,  and  an  in- 

«, , “ finity  of  little  veffels  upon  it.”  He  lays  farther,  that  fome  foldiers, 

his  companions,  in  wonder  beyond  meafure  at  feeing  fo  great  and 
beautiful  a territory,  were  in  doubt  whether  what  they  faw  was  the 
effeCt  of  a dream,  or  inchantment.  Thofe  and  many  other  can- 
did confeffions  of  Diaz  are  fufficient  to  anfwer  Robertfon,  who  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  certain  words  of  that  author,  which  he  did  not  well  com- 
prehend, to  make  his  readers  believe  that  the  population  of  Mexico 
was  not  fo  great  as  it  certainly  was. 

Concerning  the  population  of  the  ancient  capital  there  are  various 
opinions  ; nor  can  the  cafe  be  other  wife  where  an  attempt  is  made  to 
judge  of  the  populoufnefs  of  a great  city  by  the  eye  : but  all  the  writers 
who  faw  it,  or  were  informed  by  eye-witneffes,  are  agreed  in  faying  that 
it  was  very  great-  Herrera  fays  it  was  twice  as  large,  as  Milan,  Cortes 
affirms  that  it  was  as  large  as  Seville  and  Cordova;  Surius  citing 
certain  records  which  were  in  the'  royal  archives  of  Charles  V, 
fays,,  that  the  population  of  Mexico  amounted  to  an  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  houfes.  Torquemada,  following  Sahagun  and  other 
Indian  hiffiorians-,  reckons  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  houfes 
and  adds,  that  in  each  houfe  were  from  four  to  ten  inhabitants.. 
The  anonymous  conqueror  fpeaks  thus  of  it  : “ this  city  of  Temif- 
“ titan  may  be  about  two  leagues  and  a half  or  near  three  leagues,  more 
“ or  lefs,  in  circumference  ; the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  feen, 
“ it  judge  that  there  are  upwards  of  fixty  thoufand  fires  in  it,  and  ra- 
“ ther  more  than  lefs.”  This  calculation,  adopted  by  Gomara  and 
Herrera,  appears  to  us  to  come  neareft  the  truth,  confidering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  city,  and  the  manner  of  dwelling  of  thofe  people. 

But  the  whole  of  this  is  contradicted  by  M.  de  Paw.  He  calls  the 
defcription  exceffive  and  exaggerated,,  which  is  given  of  this  city  of 
America  ; “ which  contained,  according  to  fome  authors,  feventy  thou- 
“ fand  houfes  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  II..  fo  that  at  that  time  it  muffi 
4*  have  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  ; whereas  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  city  of  Mexico,  confiderably  increafed  under  the 
“ dominion  of  the  Spaniards,,  has  not  at  prefent  above  fixty  thoufand 
“ inhabitants,  including  twenty  thoufand  negroes  and  mulattoes.”  This 
is  another  paffage  of  the  Recherches  Philofopbiques  which  will  make 

the 
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the  Mexicans  fmile.  But  who  can  avoid  fmiling  when  they  fee  a 
Pruffian  philofopher,  fo  bent  on  dimmilhing  the  populoufnefs  of  that 
American  city,  and  angry  at  thofe  who  reprefent  it  greater  than  he 
wifhes  it  ? Who  will  not  be  furprifed  to  hear  that  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  is  notorious  in  Berlin,  when  it  is  not  many 
years  fince  it  has  been  known  to  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  every  year  make 
an  enumeration  ; we  diali  therefore  give  M.  de  Paw  fome  certain  in- 
formation concerning  that  city  of  America,  that  he  may  in  future 
avoid  thofe  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  in.  fpeaking  of  its  popu- 
loufnefs. 

Mexico,  he  mud:  know,  is  the  mod  populous  city  of  all  thofe 
which  the  catholic  King  has  in  his  vali:  dominions.  From  the 
bills  of  mortality  published  daily  in  the  cities  of  Madrid  and  Mexico, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  is  a fourth 
lefs  than  that  of  Mexico  ; for  example,  if  Madrid  has  a hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants,  Mexico  has  without  doubt  two  hun- 
dred thoufand.  There  has  been  a great  difference  of  opinions  refpedt- 
ing  the  number  of  fouls  of  the  modern  city  of  Mexico,  as  there  was 
alfo  refpe&ing  the  ancient  city,  and  all  other  cities  of  the  firlf  rank; 
but  there  being  an  enumeration  made  with  great  accuracy  of  late  years, 
partly  by  the  prieds,  and  partly  by  the  magidrates,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital  exceeded  two  hundred  thoufand, 
although  they  have  not  afcertained  how  much  more.  We  may  form 
fome  idea  of  its  populoufnefs  from  the  quantity  o t pulque  (y)  and  to- 
bacco which  is  daily  confumed  there  (r).  Every  day  are  brought  into  it 
upwards  of  fix  thoufand  arrobas  of  pulque,  that  is  a hundred  and  ninety 
thoufand  Roman  pounds  ; in  the  year  1774,  there  were  two  millions, 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  and 
an  half  arrobas  entered,  that  is  more  than  feventy-three  millions  of 
Roman  pounds  ; but  in  this  computation  we  do  not  comprehend  what 
is  introduced  by  finuggling,  nor  that  which  the  Indians  who  are  pri- 

) Pulque  is  the  ufual  wine,  or  rather  beer,  of  the  Mexicans,  made  of  the  fermented  juice 
!of  the  Maguei.  This  liquor  will  not  keep  above  one  day,  and  therefore  what  is  made  is  daily 
confumed. 

( h ) Our  account  of  the  daily  confumption  of  pulque  and  tobacco  in  Mexico  is  taken  from 
the  . letter  of  one  of  the  chief  .accomptants  of  that  cuftom-houfe,  of'the  23d  of  February,  1771;. 

hi  2 vileged, 
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vileged,  fell  in  the  principal  fquare  of  the  city.  This  amazing  quan- 
tity of  pulque  is  almoft  folely  con  fumed  by  the  Indians  and  Mulattoes, 
the  number  of  which  is  furpafied  by  that  of  the  Whites  and  Creoles, 
few  of  whom  make  ufe  of  this  beverage.  The  tax  upon  it  amounts 
annually,  in  the  capital  alone,  to  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
fand  crowns  (pefos  fuertes),  The  daily  confumption  of  tobacco  for 
fmoaking,  in  that  capital,  is  reckoned  at  one  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  crowns,  or  thereabouts  ; which  in  one  year  makes  the  finn 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns  and  more.  But  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  underftood,  that  among  the  Indians  very  few  ufe  tobacco 
among  the  Europeans  and  Creoles  very  many  do  not  life  it,  and  fome 
of  the  Mulattoes  do  not.  Who  will  put  greater  faith  in  the  calcula- 
tions made  by  M.  de  Paw  than  in  the  regifters  of  the  capital  ? or  who 
will  place  more  value  on  the  judgment  of  a modern  P ruffian,  who  is 
fo  extravagant  refpefling  the  ancient  populoufnefs  of  that  city,  than 
on  that  of  fo  many  ancient  writers  who  few  it. 

With  regard  to  the  city  and  court  of  Tezcuco,  we  know  from  the 
letters  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  that  it  contained  about  thirty  thoufand 
houfes  ; but  this  ought  to  be  underfiood  folely  of  the  court;  for  in- 
cluding the  other  three  cities  of  Coatlichan,  Huexotla,  and  Ateneo, 
which,  as  Cortes  attefis,  appeared  to  form  a feparate  population,  it  was, 
by  a great  deal,  larger  than  Mexico.  Torquemada,  following  Saha- 
gun,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  affirms,  that  the  population 
of  thofe  four  cities,  contained  an  hundred  and  forty  thoufend  houfes  ; 
from  which  number,  although  we  dedudt  an  half,  a confiderable 
population  would  remain.  No  hifiorian  has  told  us  the  population  of 
Tlacopan,  although  all  affirm  it  was  confiderable.  Of  Xochimilco 
we  know,  that  next  to  the  three  royal  residences  it  was  the  largefl 
of  all.  Of  Iztapalapan,  Cortes  affirms,  it  had  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thoufand  fires  ; of  Mixcoac,  he  fays,  that  it  had  about  fix  thoufand  ; 
Huitzilopochco  from  four  to  five  thoufand  y Acolman  and  Otompan 
each  four  thoufand  ; and  Mexicaltzinco,  three  thoufand.  Chaleo, 
Azcapozalco,  Cojoacan,  Quauhtitlan,  were,  without  comparifon,  larger 
than  thefe  lafl  mentioned  cities.  All  thefe,  and  a great  many  others, 
were  comprehended  in  the  vale  of  Mexico  alone  : the  fight  of  which 
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caufed  no  lefs  admiration  than  fear  to  the  Spaniards  when  they  fir  ft 
obferved  them  from  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  that  delightful  valley. 
They  felt  the  fame  aftonhhment  when  they  faw  the  population  of 
Tlafcala.  Cortes,  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  fpeaks  thus  of  that  city  ; 
“ It  is  fo  large  and  wonderful,  that  although  I omit  a great  deal  of 
“ what  I could  fay,  I believe  that  little  which  I fay  will  appear  incre- 
**  dible  ; for  it  is  much  larger  and  more  populous  than  Granada  when 
“ it  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  more  ftrong,  has  as  good  buildings, 
“ and  more  abundance  of  every  thing.” 

The  anonymous  conqueror  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  fame  manner,  “ There 
“ are,”  he  fays,  “ great  cities,  and  among  others  that  of  Tlafcala, 
“ which,  in  fonie  refpefts,  refembles  Granada,  and  in  others,  Sego.- 
“ via,  but  it  is  more  populous  than  either.”  Of  Tzimpantzinco,  a city 
of  the  republic,  Cortes  affirms  (z),  that  the  enumeration  of  the  houfes 
having  been  made  at  his  defire,  there  were  found  to  be  twenty  thou- 
land.  Of  Huejotlipan,  a place  of  the  fame  republic,  he  fays,  that  it 
had  from  three  to  four  thoufand  fires.  Of  Cholula  Cortes  affirms, 
that  it  had  about  twenty  thoufand  houfes,  and  as  many  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  which  were  like  its  fuburbs.  Huexotzinco  and  Te- 
peyacac  were  the  rivals  of  Cholula  in  greatnefs.  Thefe  are  fonie  of 
the  peopled  places  which  the  Spaniards  faw  before  the  conqueft  ; we 
omit  many  others,  of  the  greatnefs  of  which  we  are  certified  by  the 
teftimony  of  thefe  and  other  authors. 

We  are  not  lefs  convinced  of  the  population  of  thofe  countries  from 
the  innumerable  concourfe  of  people  which  were  feen  at  their  mar- 
kets, from  the  very  numerous  armies  which  they  raifed  whenever  it 
was  neceftary,.  and  the  fur p rift ng  number  of  baptifms  immediately  af- 
ter the  conqueft.  With  refpedl  to  the  numbers  at  their  markets,  and 
of  their  armies,  we  have  faid  enough  in  our  hiftory  on  the  faith  of 
many  eye-witneftes.  We  might  fufpedt,  that  the  conquerors  had  ex- 
aggerated the  number  of  the  Indian  troops,  in  order  to  make  their 
conqueft  appear  more  glorious,  but  this  would  appear  only  when  they 
reckoned  the  number  of  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  not  when  they 
counted  their  own  allies,  as  the  more  the  number  of  the  latter  was 

( i ) Cortes  fpeaks  of  this  city  without  naming  it,  but  it  appears  from  the  context  to  have 
been  the  fame  j and  Torqieemada  mentions  it  expreisly. 
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DISSERT,  increafed,  their  conquefts  became  the  lefs  difficult  and  glorious.  The 

, , conqueror  Ojeda,  however,  numbered  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 

fandmen  among  the  allied  troops  of  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Tepeyacac,  and 
Huexotzinco,  in  the  review  which  was  made  of  them  in  Tlalcala, 
as  they  were  going  to  the  fiege  of  Mexico.  Cortes  himfelf  affirms, 
that  the  allied  troops  who  accompanied  him  to  the  war  of  Quauque- 
chollan  exceeded  an  hundred  thoufand,  and  that  thcfe  which  affifted 
him  in  befieging  the  capital,  exceeded  confiderably  two  hundred  thou- 
fand in  number.  On  the  other  hand,  the  befieged  were  fo  numerous, 
that  although  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  died  during  the  fiege, 
as  we  have  already  faid,  when  the  capital  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  Mexicans  fhould  leave  it,  for  three  fuc- 
ceffive  days  and  nights  the  ftreets  and  roads  were  filled  with  people 
who  were  leaving  the  city  to  take  refuge  in  other  places,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  B.  Diaz,  an  eye-witnefs.  With  refpeót  to  the  num- 
ber of  baptifms,  we  are  allured,  by  the  teftimony  o£  the  religious 
miffionaries  themfelves,  who  were  employed  in  the  converfion  of  thole 
people,  that  the  children  and  grown  perfons  baptifed  by  the  Francifcan(i) 
fathers  alone,  from  the  year  1524  to  the  year  1540,  were  upwards  of 
fix  millions  in  number  ; who  were,  for  the  moft  part,  inhabitants  of 
the  vale  of  Mexico  and*  the  circumjacent  provinces.  In  this  number 
are  not  comprehended  thofe  who  were  baptifed  by  the  priefts,  Domi- 
nicans, and  Auguftinians,  among!!  whom,  and  the  Francifcans,  were 
divided  thofe  molt  abundant  harvelts  ; and  befides,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Indians  were  innumerable  who  remained  obitinate  in  their  pagan- 
ifm,  or  did  not  receive  the  Chriltian  faith  till  many  years  after  the 
conquelt.  We  know  allo,  from  the  noify  controverfies  excited  there 
by  fome  religious,  and  reported  to  the  pope  Paul  III.  that  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  and  before  unfeen  multitude  of  catechumens,  the 
miffionaries  were  obliged  to  omit  fome  ceremonies  of  the  baptifm,  and 
amongft  others  the  ufe  of  their  fpittle,  becaufe,  from  doing  it  fo  much 
they  dried  up  and  almoft  excoriated  their  mouths,  their  tongues,  and 
their  throats. 

From  the  difcovery  of  Mexico  till  now  the  number  of  the  Indians 
.has  been  gradually  diminifhing.  Befides  the  many  thoufands  which 

(£)  Motolinia , one  of  the  religious  miffionaries,  baptifed  more  than  four  hundred  thoufand 
Indians  ; an  account  of  which  he  left  in  writing. 
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perifhed  by  the  firfi  contagion  of  the  fmall-pox,  carried  there  in  1520, 
and  in  the  war  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  epidemic  of  1545  eighty 
thoufand  perifhed,  and  in  that  of  1 576  upwards  of  two  millions,  in 
the  diocefes  alone  of  Mexico,  Angelopoli,  Michuacan,  and  Guaxaca,. 
which  is  known  by  the  bills  of  mortality  prefen  ted  by  every  curate  to- 
the  viceroy.  Notwithllanding  Herrera,  who  wrote  towards 'the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  reports,  on  the  faith  of  authentic  documents 
fent  him  by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  that  in  the  diocefes  alone  of 
Mexico,  Angelopoli,  and  Guaxaca,.  and  in  thofe  provinces  of  the 
diocefe  of  Mexico  which  were  circumjacent  to  the  capital,  there  were, 
at  that  time,  fix  hundred  and  fifty-five  principal  fettlements  of  In- 
dians, and  innumerable  other  fmaller  ones  dependent  upon  them  ; in 
which  were  contained  ninety  thoufand  Indian  families  of  tributaries. 
But  it  is  neceffary  to  be  known,  in  thofe  are  not  included  the  nobles, 
nor  the  Tlafcalans,  and  other  Indians  who  affifled  the  Spaniards  in 
the  conqueft  ; for  in  refpeót  to  their  birth,  or  the  fervices  which  they 
rendered  the  conquerors,  they  were  exempted  from  tributes.  Herrera, 
who  was  well  informed  on  this  fubjeót,  affirms,  that  in  thofe  times,  four 
thoufand  Spanifh  families,  and  thirty  thoufand  Indian  houfes  were 
counted  in  the  capital.  From  that  time  the  number  of  Indians  has- 
gradually  been  dimini  thing,  and  the  number  of  the  Whites  or.  Spa- 
niards has  been  increafing. 

M.  de  Paw  will  anfwer  according  to  his  ftyle-,  that  all  the  proofs 
which  we  have  adduced  to  demonfhrate  the  population  of  Mexico,  are 
of  no  weight,  for  they  are  obtained  from  foldiers  who  were  rude  and 
illiterate,  or  from  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  ecclefiaftics  $ but  if  this  was 
the  character  of  all  the  writers  we  have  quoted,  their  teftimony  would 
be  Itili  of  great  force  becaufe  of  their  uniformity.  Who  can  believe 
that  Cortes,  and  the  other  officers  who.  fubfcribed  his  letters,  fhould 
deceive  their  king,  where  they  could  have  been  fo  eafily  detected  by 
hundreds  of  witneffes,  and  not  a few  enemies  ? is  it  poffible  that  fo 
many  Spanifh  and  Indian  writers  fhould  all  agree  to  exaggerate  the 
population  of  thofe  countries,  and  not  one  amongft  them  fhew  fome. 
refpedt  for  pofterity  ? Of  the  veracity  of  the  fi rft  miffionaries  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  They  were  men  of  examplary  life,  and  much  learn- 
ing, felefted  from  amongft  many  to  promulgate  the  gofpel  in  the  new. 

8 world. 
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DISSERT,  world.  Some  of  them  had  been  profeflors  in  the  moft  celebrated  uni- 
V,11— j ver^^es  Europe  ; had  obtained  the  firft  rank  in  their  orders,  and 
merited  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Thofe 
honours  which  they  refigned  in  Europe,  and  thofe  which  they  never 
received  in  America,  clearly  demonftrated  their  difinterefled  zeal  ; 
their  voluntary  and  rigid  poverty,  their  continual  treaty  with  the  great 
Being  of  nature,  their  incredible  fatigues  in  fo  many  long  and  diffi- 
cult journeys  on  foot,  without  provilions,  in  laborious  fervice,  and 
ftill  more  their  exceffi ve  charity,  mildnefs,  and  compaffion,  towards 
thofe  affli&ed  nations,  will  make  their  memory  ever  venerated  in  that 
kingdom.  In  the  writings  of  thofe  immortal  men,  fo  many  cha- 
racters of  fincerity  are  difcovered,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  inter- 
tain  the  lead  doubt  of  their  accounts.  It  is  true,  they  committed  a 
heavy  fin,  in  the  judgment  of  M.  de  Paw,  in  burning  the  greater 
part  of  the  hiftorical  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  becaufe  they  thought 
them  full  of  fuperftition.  We  valued  hill  more  than  M.  de  Paw 
thofe  paintings,  and  lament  their  lofs  j but  we  neither  defpile  the 
authors  of  that  unfortunate  burning,  nor  curfe  their  memory  ; becaufe 
the  evil  which  their  intemperate  and  heedlefs  zeal  made  them  commit 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  good  which  they  did  ; befides,  they 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  lofs  by  their  works,  particularly  Motoli- 
nia,  Sahagun,  Olmos,  and  Torquemada. 

M.  de  Paw  has  gone  fo  far  to  leffen  the  population  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, that  he  has  dared  to  affirm  (who  could  believe  it)  in  a decifive 
magiflerial  tone,  that  in  all  thofe  regions  there  was  no  city  but  Mexico. 
Let  us  attend  to  him  purely  for  amufement.  “ So  that  as  there  are 
“ not,”  he  fays,  “ the  lead  vefliges  of  the  Indian  cities  in  all  the 
“ kingdom  of  Mexico,  it  is  manifefl  that  there  was  no  fnore  than 
“ one  place  which  had  any  appearance  of  a city,  and  this  was  Mexi- 
*s  co,  which  the  Spanifh  writers  would  call  the  Babylon  of  the  Indies, 
“ but  it  is  now  a long  time  fince  they  have  been  able  to  deceiye  us 
“ with  the  magnificent  names  they  gave  to  the  miferahle  hamlets  of 
44  America.” 

But  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  Mexico  unanimoufly  affirm, 
that  all  the  nations  of  that  vaft  empire  lived  in  focieties  5 that  they  had 
«many  well -^peopled,  large,  well -laid  out  fettlements;  name  the  cities 
* • - which 
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which  they  few  ; and  they  who  travelled  through  thofe  regions  two  DISSERT, 
centuries  and  a half  after  the  conqueft,  few  the  fame  fettlements  in  the  . . 

places  mentioned  by  thofe  writers  ; fo  that  M.  de-  Paw  is  either  per- 
fuaded  that  thofe  writers  prophetically  announced  the  future  popu- 
lation of  thofe  places,  or  he  muft  confefs  that  they  have  been  from 
that  time  where  they  are  at  prefent.  It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards 
founded  many  fettlements,  fuch  as  the  cities  of  Angelopoli,  Guada- 
laxara,  Valadolid,  and  Veracruz,  Zelaja,  Potofi,  Cordova,  Leone, 

&c.  but  the  fettlements  made  by  them  in  the  diftridts  of  the  Mexican 
empire  with  refpeót  to  thofe  made  by  the  Indians  are  as  one  to  a thou- 
fend.  The  Mexican  names  given  to  thofe  fettlements  are  flill  prefer  v- 
ed  to  this  day,  and  demonftrate  that  the  original  founders  of  them 
were  not  Spaniards  but  Indians.  That  thofe  places  of  which  we  have 
made  frequent  mention  in  this  hiftory  were  not  miferable- villages,  but 
cities,  and  large  well  formed  fettlements,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Europe,  is 
certified  by  the  united  tellimony  of  all  writers  who  few  them. 

M.  de  Paw  is  defirous  of  being  fhewn  the  veftiges  of  thefe  ancient 
cities  ; but  we  could  fhew  him  more  than  that,  the  ancient  cities  now 
exiiling.  However,  if  he  chufes  to  fee  traces  of  them  he  may  go 
to  Tezcuco,  Otumba,  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Huexotzinco,  Chempo-  ' 
alia,  Tulla,  &c.  where  he  will  find  fo  many  that  he  will  have  no 
doubt  of  the  ancient  greatnefs  of  thofe.  American  cities. 

This  great  number  of  towns  and  inhabited  places,  although  fo  many 
thoufends  perifhed  annually  in  the  facrifices  and  continual  wars  of  thofe 
nations,  gives  us  clearly  to  underiland  the  vaft  population  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  and  the  other  countries  of  Anahuac  ; but  if  all  this 
which  we  have  faid  is  not  fufficient  to  convince  M.  de  Paw,  in  charity 
we  advife  him  to  enter  into  an  hofpital. 

What  we  have  applied  againft  M.  de  Paw  may  ferve  like  wife  to  re-  . 
fute  Dr.  Robertfon,  who,  feeing  fo  many  eye-witnefles  contrary  to  him 
in  opinion,  .recurs  to  a fubterfuge  fimilar  to  that  of  the  warmth  of  the 
imagination  which  he  made  ufe  of  to  deny  faith  to  the  Spanifh  hifto- 
rians  refpefting  what  they  feid  of  the  excellence  of  the  Mexican  la- 
bours of  call  metal.  Treating  of  the  wonder  which  the  fight  of  the 
cities  of  Mexico  caufed  to  the  Spaniards  in  his  feventh  book,  he  feys, 

“ In  the  fi  rii  fervour  of  their  imagination,  they  compared  Chempoalla, 

Vol.  II.  Kkk  . **  though 
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“ though  a town  only  of  the  fecond  or  third  fize,  to  the  cities  of 

greateft  note  in  their  own  country.  When  afterwards  they  viiited 
“ in  fucceffion  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tefcuco,  and  Mexico  itfelf, 
“ their  amazement  was  fo  great  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of  their 
“ magnitude  and  populoufnefs  bordering  on  what  is  incredible  . . . For 
**  this  reafon  fome  confiderable  abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their 
(t  calculation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities  ; and 
“ we  may  fix  the  ftandard  of  their  population  much  lower  than  they 
“ have  done.” 

Thus  Robertfon  commands,  but  we  are  not  difpofed  to  obey  him. 
If  the  Spaniards  had  written  their  hiftories,  letters,  or  relations  in  the 
firji  fervour  of  their  admiration , we  might  then  juftly  fufpedt  that 
ftupefaftion  had  led  them  to  exaggerate  ; but  it  was  not  fo  ; for  Cortes, 
the  moft  ancient  of  thofe  writers,  did  not  write  his  firft  letter  to 
Charles  V.  till  a year  and  an  half  after  his  arrival  in  that  country  ; the 
anonymous  conqueror  wrote  fome  years  after  the  conqueft  ; B.  Diaz, 
after  forty  years  continual  refidence  in  thofe  countries,  and  the  others 
in  like  manner.  Is  it  pofiible  that  this  fervour  of  their  admiration  fhould 
endure  for  one,  twenty,  and  even  forty  years  afterwards  ? But  whence 
arofe  fuch  wonder  in  them  ? Let  us  hear  it  from  Dr.  Robertfon  himfelf. 
“ The  Spaniards,  accuftomed  to  this  mode  of  habitation  among  all 
“ the  Indians  with  which  they  were  then  acquainted,  were  aftonifhed, 
“ on  entering  New  Spain,  to  find  the  natives  refiding  in  towns  of 
“ fuch  extent  as  refembled  thofe  of  Europe.”  But  Cortes  and  his 
companions,  before  they  went  to  Mexico,  knew  very  well  that  thofe 
people  were  not  favage  tribes,  and  that  their  houfes  were  not  huts  ; 
they  had  heard  from  thofe  who,  a year  before,  had  made  the  fame 
voyage  with  Grijalva,  that  there  were  beautiful  fettlements  there,  con- 
lifting  of  houfes  of  itone  and  lime,  with  high  towers  to  them  ; as 
Bernal  Diaz  attefts,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs..  That,,  therefore,  was 
not  the  occafion  of  their  wonder,  but  it  was  the  real  largentfs  and 
multitude  of  the  cities  which  they  faw.  “ It  is  not  furprifing,.  then,” 
adds  Robertfon,  tc  that  Cortes  and  his  companions,  little  accuftomed  to 
**  fuch  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to  magnify,  in  order  to 
“ exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  difeoveries  and  conquefts,  fhould  have  been 
“ betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have  raifed  their  deferiptions 

con- 
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“ confiderably  above  truth.”  But  Cortes  was  not  fo  weak,  and  faw  DIyS1J?RT* 
very  well  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  his  allies,  far  from 
railing  the  merit,  ferved  rather  to  diminifh  the  glory  of  his  conquefts. 

He  often  confefles  that  he  was  affifted  in  the  fiege  by  eighty,  and 
fometimes  an  hundred,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  men  j and  as  th®fe 
ingenuous  confeffions  difcover  his  fincerity,  in  the  fame  manner  thofe 
numerous  armies  demonftrate  the  population  of  thofe  countries.  Be- 
fides,  Dr.  Robertfon  fuppofes,  when  the  Spaniffi  writers  wrote  con- 
cerning the  number  of  the  houfes  of  the  Mexican  cities,  it  was  only 
exprefied  by  conjecture,  and  the  judgment  which  they  had  formed 
by  the  eye  $ but  this  was  not  the  cafe,  for  Cortes  affirms,  in  his  firft 
letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  that  he  ordered  the  houfes,  which  be- 
longed  to  the  diftridt  of  Tlafcala  to  be  numbered,  and  found  there  was 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  and  in  the  fingle  city  of  Tlafcala  more 
than  twenty  thoufand. 
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DISSERTATION  VIII. 

On  the  Religion  of  the  Mexicans. 


WE  have  nothing  to  fay  in  this  Difiertation  as  we  had  in  the  others 
to  M.  de  Paw,  as  he  ingenuoufly  acknowledges  the  refem- 
blance  there  is  between  the  delirium  of  the  Americans,  and  that  of 
other  nations  of  the  old  continent  in  matters  of  religion.  “ As,”  he 
fays,  “ the  religious  fuperftitions  of  the  people  of  America  (l)  have 
had  a fenfible  refemblance  to  thofe  which  other  nations  of  the  old  con- 
“ tinent  have  entertained,  he  has  not  fpoken  of  thofe  abfurdities,  but 
“ to  make  a comparifon  of  them,  and  in  order  to  obferve  that,  not- 
“ withftanuing  the  diverflty  of  climes,  the  weaknefs  of  the  human 
*(  fpirit  has  been  conftant  and  unvariable.”  If  he  had  delivered  him- 
felf  with  the  fame  judgment  in  other  refpedts,  he  would  have  faved 
much  contention,  and  preferved  his  work  from  thofe  heavy  cenfures 
which  have  been  made  on  it  by  many  wife  men  of  Europe.  We  di- 
rect this  Diflertation,  therefore,  to  thofe  who,  from  ignorance  of  what 
has  palled  and  pafles  at  prefent  in  the  world,  or  from  want  of  reflection, 
have  made  much  wonder  in  reading  in  the  hiftory  of  Mexico  at  the  cru- 
elty and  fuperftition  of  thofe  people’,  as  if  fuch  things  had  been  never  heard 
of  among  mortals.  We  fhall  make  their  error  confpicuous,  and  fhew 
that  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans  was  lefs  fuperftitious,  lefs  indecent, 
lefs  childilh,  and  lefs  unreafonable  than  that  of  the  molt  cultivated 
nations  of  ancient  Europe  -,  and  that  there  have  been  examples  of  cru- 
elty, perhaps  more  cruel,  amongft  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  fyftem  of  natural  religion  depends  principally  on  that  idea 
which  is  formed  of  the  Divinity.  -If  the  fupreme  Being  is  conceived 
to  be  a Father  full  of  goodnefs,  whofe  providence  watches  over  his 
creatures,  love  and  refpeót  will  appear  in  the  exercife  of  fuch  religion. 

If, 


( i ) In  the  preface  to  Recherches  Philofophiques. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  imagined  to  be  an  inexorable  tyrant,  his 
worfhip  will  be  bloody.  If  he  is  conceived  to  be  omnipotent,  vener- 
ation will  be  paid  to  one  alone  ; but  if  his  power  is  conceived  to  be 
confined,  the  objeCts  of  worfhip  will  be  multiplied.  If  the  fanCtity 
and  perfection  of  his  being  is  acknowledged,  hk  protection  will  be 
implored  in  a pure  and  holy  fervice;  but  if  he  is  fuppofed  fubjeCt 
to  imperfections,  and  the  vices  of  men,  religion  itfelf  will  fanCtify 
crimes. 

Let  us  compare  the  idea,  therefore,  which  the  Mexicans  had  of 
their  gods  with  that  which  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations 
from  whom  they  learned  their  religion,  had  of  their  deities,  and  we 
fhall  difcover  the  fuperiority  of  the  Mexicans,  in  this  matter,  over  all 
thofe  ancient  nations.  It  is  true,  that  the  Mexicans  divided  power 
among  various  deities,  imagining  the  jurifdiCtion  of  each  to  be  reflriCt- 
ed,  44  I do  not  doubt,”  Montezuma  ufed  to  fay  to  Cortes,  in  their 
conferences  on  religion,  44  I do  not  doubt  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  God 
44  whom  you  adore,  but  if  he  is  good  for  Spain  our  Gods  are  equally 
44  fo  for  Mexico. 

44  Our  God  Camaxtle ,”  the  Tlafcalans  ufed  to  fay  to  Cortes,. 
44  grants  us  victory  over  our  enemies  ; our  goddefs  Matlalcueje  fends 
44  the  necefiary  rain  to  our  fields,  and  defends  us  from  the  inunda- 
44  tion  of  Zahuapan.  To  each  of  our  gods  we  are  indebted  for  a part 
44  of  the  happinefs  of  our  life.”  Rut  they  never  believed  their  gods  fo 
impotent  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  theirs.  The  Mexicans 
had  more  than  one  deity  under  the  name  of  Centeotl  who  took  care 
of  the  country  and  the  fields,  and  although  they  were  fo  fond  of  their 
children  they  had  but  one  god  for  their  protection.  The  Romans,  be- 
fides  the  goddefs  Ceres,  had  a crowd  of  deities  for  the  care  of  the  fields 
alone  (?«),.  and  for  the  guard  and  education  of  their  children  upwards  of 
twenty,  befides  a number  which  were  employed  in  the  generation,  and. 
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(m)  Sega  was  charged  with,  the  grain  which  was  newly  Town,  Prcfvpina  with  the  grain  which, 
was  juft  fprung,  Ncdotus  with  the  knots  on  the  ftem,  Jrolatina  with  the  eyes  on  buds,  Patdcna . 
with  the  leaves  which  were  fpread,  Flora  with  the  flowers,  Segcjia  with  the  new  grains,  Lavan- 
da with  the  grain  yet  milky,  Maiuta  with  the  ripe  grain,  Put  anus  or  Tutilina  with  the  grain,  in, 
the  granary  ; to  all  w’hom  we  ought  to  add  the  god  Sterculius  who  attended  the  manuring  of  the 
fields,  Priagus  who  defended  the  grain  from  the  birds,  Rubigo  who  defended.it  from.infefts, 
and.  the  nymghs  Napia  tvho  had  the  care  of  its  nutritive  juices. 
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DISSERT,  birth  of  infants  ( n ).  Who  would  bdieve  that  they  would' have  occa- 

^ — _j  hon  for  their  Gods  merely  to  guard  their  doors  ? Forculus  was  char- 

ged with  the  door  polls,  Carna  with  the  hinge,  and  Lamentinus  with 
the  threfliold.  “ Ita,”  exclaims  St.  Auguftin,  “ ita  non  poterat,  For- 
“ cuius  limul  fores,  et  cardinem  limenque  fervare.”  So  wretched  was 
the  power  ot  the  gods  in  the  judgment  of  the  Romans  ! Even  the 
names  by  which  fome  of  them  were  called  fhew  the  pitiful  conception 
entertained  of  them  by  their  adorers.  What  names  more  unworthy  of 
divinity  than  thole  of  Jupiter  Piftor,  Venus  Calva,  Pecunia  Caca, 
Subigus  and  Cloacina  ? Who  would  ever  think  that  a ftatue  formed 
by  Tatius  in  the  principal  link  of  Rome  was  to  become  a goddefs  with 
the  name  of  Cloacina  ? This  was  certainly  a mockery  of  their  religion, 
and  .rendering  the  very  gods  whom  they  adored,  vile  and  contempt- 
ible. 

But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fhewed  the  opinion  they  had  of  their 
gods  in  nothing  more  Erongly  than  the  vices  which  they  afcribed  to 
them.  Their  whole  mythology  is  a long  feries  of  crimes  : the  whole 
life  of  their  gods  was  compofed  of  enmities,  revenge,  inceli,  adultery, 
and  other  bale  paffions,  capable  of  defaming  the  moll  degenerate  of 
men.  Jove,  that  omnipotent  father,  that  beginning  of  all  things, 
that  king  of  men  and  of  gods  as  the  poets  call  him,  appears  fometimes 
dilguifed  as  a man  to  treat  with  Alcumena,  fometimes  as  a latyr  to  enjoy 
Antiope,  fometimes  as  a bull  to  ravilh  Europa,  fometimes  as  a fwan 
to  abuie  Leda,  and  fometimes  in  a Ihower  of  gold  to  corrupt  Danae, 
and  at  other  times  alTumes  other  forms  to  accomplilh  his  guilty  de- 
figns.  In  the  mean  time  the  great  goddefs  Juno,  mad  with  jealoufy, 
thinks  of  nothing  but  having  revenge  of  her  dilloyal  hulband.  Of  the 
fame  ftamp  were  the  other  immortal  gods  ; efpecially  the  dii  majores, 
or  feleót  gods,  as  they  were  called  by  them  ; leledt,  fays  St.  AuguEin, 

(»)  The  goddefs  Opts  was  charged  with  giving  affi  dance  to  the  child  which  was  delivering, 
and  to  receive  it  in  her  lap,  Faticanus  to  open  its  mouth  to  cry,  Lcvana  to  raife  it  from  the 
ground,  Cunina  to  watch  the  cradle,  the  Carmentes  to  announce  its  dediny,  Jbortuna  to  favour 
it  in  all  accidents,  Rumina  to  introduce  the  nipple  of  the  mother’s  bread  into  the  mouth  of  the 
child,  Potina  took  care  of  its  drink,  Educa  of  its  pap,  Favcntia  wiped  its  llabberings,  Fenilia 
had  to  cherifh  its  hopes,  Folupia  to  attend  its  pleafures,  Agcnoria  to  watch  its  motions,  Stimala 
to  make  it  active,  Strenu  i to  make  it  courageous,  Numeria  to  teach  it  numbers,  Camena  finging. 
Confo  to  give  it  counfel,  Scnica  refolution,  Juventa  had  charge  of  its  youth,  and  Fortuna  Far- 
lata  was  enjoined  that  important  office  of  making  hair  grow  upon  adults  ; 

j ....  for 
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for  the  fuperiority  of  their  vices,  not  for  the  excellénce  of  their  virtues.  ASSERT* 

But  what  good  examples  could  thofe  nations  imitate  in  the  gods,  who,  1— -y— » j) 

while  they  boafted  to  teach  virtue  to  men,  had  nothing  confecrated 

but  their  vices  ? What  merits  obtained  deification  to  Leena  among 

the  Greeks,  and  to  Lupa  Faula  and  Faiila  among  the  Romans,  but 

that  of  having  been  famous  courtezans  ? From  thence  fprung  various 

deities,  charged  with  the  moil  infamous  and  fhameful  employments. 

But  what  diali  we  fay  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  firft  authors 
of  fuperftition  ( 0 ) ? They  not  only  paid  worfiiip  to  the  ox,  dog,  cat, 
crocodile,  hawk,  and  other  fuch  animals,  but  likewife  to  leeks,  oni- 
ons, and  garlick,  which  was  the  occafion  of  that  fatyrical  faying  of 
Juvenal,  O [onci  as  gentes  quibus  hie  nafeuntur  in  hortis  Numina  ! and, 
not  contented  with  that,  they  deified  likewife  the  molt  indecent  things. 

That  cultom  of  marrying  with  their  fillers  was  imagined  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  example  of  their  gods. 

The  Mexicans  entertained  very  different  ideas  of  their  deities.  We 
do  not  find,  in  all  their  mythology,  any  traces  of  that  excefs  of  depravi- 
ty which  charaCterifed  the  gods  of  other  nations.  The  Mexicans  ho- 
noured the  virtues  net  the  vices  of  their  divinites  ; the  bravery  of  Huit- 
zilopochtli,  the  beneficence  of  Centeotl,  Tzapotlatman,  and  Opochtli, 
and  others,  and  the  chaftity,  juftice,  and  prudence  of  Quetzalcoatl. 

Although  they  feigned  deities  of  both  fexes,  they  did  not  marry  them, 
nor  believe  them  capable  of  thofe  obfeene  pleafures  which  were  fo 
common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Mexicans  imagined 
they  had  a ftrong  averfion  to  every  fpecies  of  vice,  therefore  their  wor- 
fiiip was  calculated  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  their  deities,  provoked  by  the 
guilt  of  men,  and  to  procure  their  protection  by  repentance  and  reli- 
gious refpeCt. 

The  rites  obferved  by  thofe  nations  .were  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
idea  they  had  of  their  gods.  Superftition  was  common  to  them  all, 
but  that  of  the  Mexicans  was  lei's,  and  not  fo  puerile  ; this  the  com- 
panion of  their  auguries  will  be  fufficient  to  fhevv.  The  Mexican  di- 
viners obferved  the  figns  or  characters  of  the  days  concerning  marriages, 
journeys,  &c.  as  the  European  altrologers  obferved  the  pofition  of  the 


(<?)  Nos  in  Tempia  tuam  Romana  accepimus  Ifin. 

Semicanefque  Deos  et  Siftra  moventia  hnftum.  Lncanus • 


ftars. 
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dissert,  flars,  to  foretel  from  thence  the  fortunes  of  men.  Both  of  them  were 
t V1>11‘  _j  equally  fearful  of  eclipfes  and  comets*  as  they  fufpedted  them  the 
forerunners  of  great  calamities.  This  fuperflition  has  been  common 
to  all  the  people  of  the  world.  They  were  alfo  all  afraid  of  the  voice 
of  the  owl,  or  any  other  fuch  bird.  Thefe  and  other  fuch  fuperflitions 
have  been  general,  and  are  flill  common  to  the  vulgar  of  the  old  and 
• new  continents,  even  in  the  center  of  moil  cultivated  Europe.  But 
all  which  we  know  of  thofe  American  nations  in  this  matter,  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  we  are  told  of  the  ancient  Romans 
by  their  poets  and  hiflorians.  The  works  of  Livy,  Pliny,  Virgil, 
Suetonius,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  judicious  authors,  which 
cannot  be  read  without  fmiling,  fhew  us  to  what  excefs  the  childifh 
fuperflition  of  the  Romans  arrived.  No  animal  among  the  quadru- 
peds reptiles  and  birds  was  not  employed  to  foretel  future  events.  If 
a bird  flew  towards  the  left  hand,  if  the  raven  croaked,  if  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  crow,  if  a moufe  tafted  honey,  if  a hare  pafled  acrofs 
the  road,  all  thofe  incidents  were  prognoftics  of  fome  great  calamity. 
Formerly  there  was  a luflration  made  of  all  Rome  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufe  an  owl  entered  the  Capitol  ( p ).  Not  only  animals,  but 
alfo  trivial  and  contemptible  circumflances  were  fuflicient  to  excite  fu- 
perflitious  dread  ; as  the  fpilling  of  wine  or  fait,  or  the  falling  of  fome 
meat  from  table.  Who  would  not  have  been  amazed  to  contemplate 
the  arufpices  perfons  of  fuch  high  refpedl  ferioufly  occupied  in  examin- 
ing the  movements  of  the  vidtims,  the  fiate  of  their  intrails,  and  colour 
of  their  blood,  to  prognoflicate  from  thofe  figns  the  principal  events 
of  that  famous  republic  ? “ I wonder,”  faid  the  great  Cicero,  “ that 

“ an  arufpex  does  not  fmile  when  he  views  another  of  his  own  profef- 
fion.”  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  kind  of  augury  which 
was  called  tripudium  ? Who  would  have  imagined  that  a nation  in  fome 
refpedts  fo  enlightened,  and  alfo  fo  warlike,  fhould  carry  along  with 
their  armies,  as  the  mofl  important  thing  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms, 
a cage  of  chickens,  and  dare  not  to  begin  the  battle  without  confulting 
them  ? If  the  chickens  did  not  tafle  the  food  which  was  put  before 

( p ) Bubo  funebris  et  maxime  abom'matus  publicis  precipue  aufpiciis. . . Capitoiii  celiarti  ip- 
fam  intravit.  Sex.  Papellio  litro  L.  Pedanis  Coll',  propter  quod  noiiis  Martiis  urbs  lufirata 
eft  eo  anno.  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  x.  cap.  iz. 
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them  it  was  a bad  omen  ; if,  befides  not  eating  it,  they  efcaped  out  of 
the  cage,  it  was  worfej  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  eat  greedily,  the 
augury  was  moll  happy  j fo  that  the  mod:  effectual  means  to  fecure 
victory  would  have  been  to  keep  the  chickens  without  food,  until 
they  were  conlulted. 

To  fuch  exceffes  is  the  fpirit  of  man  led,  when  refigned  to  the  ca- 
pricious dictates  of  paffion,  or  ftimulated  by  fears  arifing  from  a fenfe 
of  his  own  weaknefs. 

But  Americans,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians  were  all  fuper- 
ftitious  and  puerile  in  the  practice  of  their  religion  ; not  fo  how- 
ever, in  the.  obfcenity  of  their  rites,  becaufe  we  find  not  the  leali 
traces  in  the  rites  of  the  Mexicans,  of  thofe  abominable  cultoms  which 
were  fo  common  among  the  Romans  and  other  nations  of  antiquity. 
What  could  be  more  indecent  than  the  Eleufinian  feafts  which  the 
Greeks  made,  or  thofe  which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ve- 
nus, in  the  calends  of  April,  and  above  all  others  thofe  very  obfcene 
games  which  they  exhibited  in  honour  of  Cybele,  Flora,  Bacchus,  and 
other  fuch  falfe  deities?  What  rite  could  be  more  obfcene  than  that 
which  was  obferved  on  the  fiatue  of  Priapus,  among  the  nuptial  cere- 
monies ? How  could  they  celebrate  the  feltivals  of  fuch  inceltuous  and 
adulterous  gods  but  with  fuch  obfcene  practices  ? How  was  it  poffibl-e 
they  Ihould  have  been  alhamed  of  thofe  vices  which  they  faw  fanc- 
tioned  by  their  own  divinities  ? 

It  is  true,  that  although  nothing  obfcene  mingled  with  the  rites  of 
the  Mexicans,  fome  of  them  were  fuch,  as  on  the  fuppofition  of  the 
Divinity  of  their  gods  would  have  been  very  indecent,  namely  that  of 
anointing  the  lips  of  the  idols  with  the  blood  of  the  vidtims  : but 
would  it  not  have  been  more  indecent  to  have  given  them  blows,  as  the 
Romans  gave  the  goddefs  Matuta  at  the  Matral  feafts  ? Confidering 
the  error  of  both,  the  Mexicans  were  certainly  more  rational  by  giving 
their  gods  a liquor  to  tafte  which  they  imagined  was  acceptable  to  them, 
than  the  Romans  by  executing  an  adlion  upon  their  goddefs  which  has 
been  efteemed  highly  infulting  among  all  nations  of  the  world. 

What  we  have  faid  hitherto,  though  fufficient  to  ftiew  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Mexicans  was  lefs  exceptionable  than  that  of  the  Romans, 
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Greeks,  or  Egyptians,  we  are  fenfible  that  the  comparifon  between 
y— — j them  ought  not  to  have  been  folely  with  refpeèt  to  the  above  articles, 
but  rather  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  their  facrifices.  We  confefs, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans  was. bloody,  that  their  facrifices  were 
moli  cruel,  and  their  aufiierities  beyond  meafure  barbarous;  but  when- 
ever we  confider  what  other  nations  of  the  world  have  done,  we  are 
confounded  at  viewing  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
feries  of  errors  into  which  they  have  fallen  from  their  miferable  fylT— - 
terns  of  religion.  » ; 

There  has  been  no  nation  in  the  world'  which  has  not  at  fome  time 
facrificed  human  victims  to  that  gòd  whom  they  adored.  We  know 
from  the  facred  writings,  that  thè  Ammonites  burned  fome  of  their 
fons  in  honour  of  their  god  Moloch,  and  that  other  people  of  Canaan 
did  the  fame,  whofe  example  was  followed  by  the  Ifraelites.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Kings,  that  Achaz  and  Manalfeh* 
kings  of  Judea,  ufed  that  pagan  rite  of  pafiin-g  their  fons  through  the 
fire.  The  expreflion  of  the  facred  text  appears  rather  to  fignify  a mere 
iuftration  or  confecration,  than  a burnt-offering,  but  the  hundred  and 
fifth  Pfalm  does  not  leave  a doubt  that  the  Ifraelites  facrificed  their 
children  to  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites.  Of  the  Egyptians  we  know* 
from  Manetho,  a prieft  and  celebrated  hiftorian  of  that  nation,  cited 
by  Eufebius  Csefarienfis,  that  daily  three  men  were  facrificed  in  Elio- 
polis  to  the  goddefs  Juno  alone,  in  like  manner  as  the  Ammonites  fk- 
crificed  human  victims  to  their  Moloch,  and  the  Canaanites  to  their 
Beelfegor  ; the  Perfians  facrificed  to  their  Mitra  or  fun*  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians  to  their  Baal  or  Saturn,  the  Cretans  to  Jove,  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  Mars,  the  Phocians  to  Diana,  the  Lefbians  to  Bac- 
chus, the  Theffalians  to  the  Centaur  Chiron  and  Peleus,  the  Gauls  to 
E/ò  and  T’eutate  (y),  the  Bardi  of  Germany  to  T’uijiotty  and  other  na- 
tions 

(.q)  A certain  French  author,  through  a Blind  attachment  to  his  natire  country,  Hardily 
denies  that  human  vidims  were  ever  facrificed  by  the  Gauls  ; but  he  adduces  no  authority  to 
confute  the  teflimony  of  Pliny,.  Seutonius,  Diodorus,,  and  in  particular  Caefar,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Gauls,  and  knew  their  cuftoms.  “ Natio  eft  oranis  03110™!!»,’’  he  fays, 
“ admodum  dedita  religionibus,  atque  ob  cam  eaufam  qui  funt  affedi  gravioribus  morbis,  qui** 
“■  quein  pràlio  perkulilque  verfantur,  aut  pro  vidimis  homines  immolant,  aut  fe  immolaturos 
“ vovent,.  adminiflris  ad  ea  facrificia  Druidibus  ; quod  pro  vita  hominis,  nifi  vita  hominis  red- 
datar,  non  pofle  abler  dcorum  immortalium  numen  piacari  arbitrantur,  publiceque  ejufdem 
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tions  to  their  tutelar  gods.  -Phil  on  fays  that  the  Phoenicians  in  public 
calamities  offered  in  facrifice  to  their  inhuman  Baal  their  deareft  Tons, 
and  Curtius  affirms  that  fuchTacrifiees  were  in  ufe -among  the  Tyrians 
until  the  ruin  of  their  famous  city..  The  fame  did  the  Carthaginians 
with  their  countrymen  in  honour  of  Saturn  the  cruel.  We  know,  that 
when  they  were  vanquished  by  Agathoelcs,  king'  of  Syracufe,  with  a 
view  to  appeafe  their  deities,  whom  they  believed  incenled,  they  facrificed 
two  hundred  noble  children,  befides- three  hundred  youths  who  fpon- 
taneoufly  offered  themfelves  for  facrifice,  to  fhew  their  bravery,  their 
piety  towards  the  gods,  and  their  love  to  their  country  ; and,  as  Ter- 
tullian  affirms,  who  was  an  African,  and  lived  little  latter  than  that  epoch 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking,.  and  therefore  ought  to  know  it  well,  Sacri- 
fices were  ufed  in  Africa  until  the  time  of  .the  emperor  Tiberius,  as  in 
Gaul  till  the  time  of  Claudian,  as  Suetonius  reports. 

The  Pelafgians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  facrificed  a tythe  of 
their  children,  in  order  to  comply  with  an  oracle,  as  is  related  by  D. 
Halicarnaffeus.  The  Romans,  who  were  as  fanguinary  as  they  were  fu- 
perftitious,  did  not  abftain  from  fuch  kind  of  facrifices.  All  the  time 
they  were  under  the  government  of  their  kings,  they  facrificed  yo ip- 
children  to  the  goddefs  Mania,  mother  of  the  Lares , for  the  profperity 
of  their  houfes,  to  which  they  were  directed  by  a certain  oracle  of  Apollo, 
as  Macrobius  fays  ; and  we  know  from  Pliny,  that  human  facrifices  were 
not  forbid  until  the  year  657  of  Rome  ; but  notwithstanding  this  pro- 
hibition, thofe  examples  of  barbarous  fuperftition  did  not  ceafe  ; lìnee 
Auguftusr  as  authors  , cited' by  Suetonius  affirm,  after  the  taking  of  Pe- 
rufia,  where  the  conful,  L.  Antony,  had  fortified  himfelf,  facrificed  in 
honour  of  his  uncle  Julius  Caffiar,  who  was  by  this  time  deified  by  the 

“ genuis  habent  inftituta  facrificia.  Alii  immani  magnitudine  fimulacra  habent  ; quorum  con- 
“ texta  viminibus  membra  vivis  hominibus  complent  quibus  fuccenfis  circumvenlli  fiamma  ex- 
41  ami  nan  tur  homines.  Supplichi  eorum  qui  hip  nto  autJLatiidnio  aut  aliqua.  noxa  lint  com- 
“ comprehend  gratiora  diis  iinmortalibus  efie  arbitrantur.  ‘ Sed  cum  ejus  generis  copia  deficit, 
ctiara  ad  innocentiam  fupplicia  deieendunt.  Lib.  vi.  de  Bello  Gallico,  pap.  5.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears the  Gauls  were  more  cruel  than  the  Mexicans. 

(r)  DCLV1I,  demum  anno  urbis  Cn.  Corn  Lentùto.  P.  LicTiitó  Cofs.  Senates  confiiltUm 
fadium  efi,  ne  homo  immolaretur.  Plin.  Hill.  Nat  lib.  xxx.  cap.  1. 

(1)  P-erufia  capta  in  plurimos  animadverrit  ; orare  veniarn,  vel  excufare  fe  conantibus  una 
voce  occurrens,  moriendum  efie.  Scribunt  quidam  treccntos  ex  dedl'titiis  eledfóà  utfulfque 
ordinis  ad  aram  D.  Julio  exfirtjdhim  Idib.  Martiis  vicUmarum  more  mffiatos.  Suetonius  in 
Q&aviano, 
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Romans,  three  hundred  men,  partly  fenators  and  partly  Roman  knights,, 
upon  an  altar  erefted  to  that  new  deity.  Ladhmtius,  who  was  a man 
well  inftrudted  in  the  affairs  of  the  Romans,  who  flourifhe-d  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  church,  lays  exprellly,  that  even  in  his  time,  thofe 
facrifices  were  made  to  Jupiter  Latialis(^).  Nor  were  the  Spaniards  free 
from  this  barbarous  fu  perdition.  Stfabo  recounts,,  in  book  iii.  that  the 
Lufitanians  facrificed  prifoners,  cut  off  their  right  hand  to  confecrate 
it  to  their  gods,  obfervedf  their  entrails,  and  examined  them  for  augu- 
ries > that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  ufed  to  facrifice  prifon- 
ers as  well  as  horfes,  offering  their  viftims  by  hundreds  at  a time  to 
the  god  Mars  ; and  fpeaking  in  general,  he  fays,  it  was  peculiar  to  the 
Spaniards  to  facrifice  themfelves  for  their  friends.  This  is  not  very 
different  from  what  Sili  us  Italicus  reports  of  the  Betid,  his  anceftors, 
which  is,  that  after  they  had  paffed  the  age  of  youth,  grown  weary  of 
life,  they  committed  filicide  $ and  which  he  praifes  as  an  heroic 
adtion.  Who  would  believe,  that  ancient  cuftom  of  Betica.  would 
be  revived  at  this  time  in  England  and  France.  To  come  to  later 
times,  Mariana,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Goths,  who  occupied  Spain, 
writes  thus  : “ Becaufe  they  were  perfuaded  that  the  war  would 
“ never  be  profperous  when  they  did  not  make  an  offering  of  human 
“ blood  for  the  army,  they  facrificed  the  prifoners  of  war  to  the  god  Mars, 
“ to  whom  they  were  principally  devoted,  and  ufed  alfo  to  offer  him 
“ the  firfi:  of  the  fpoils,  and  fufpend  from  the  trunks  of  trees  the  Ikins 
“■of  thofe  whom  they  had  flain.”  If  thofe  Spaniards  who  wrote  the 
hiflory  'of  Mexico,  had  not  forgotten  this,  which  happened  to  their 
own  peninfula,  they  would  not  have  wondered  fo  much  at  the  facrifices 
of  the  Mexicans. 

Whoever  would  wifh  to  fee  more  examples,  may  confult  Eufebius 
of  Caefarea,  in  book  iv.  de  Preparations  Evangelica,  where  he  gives  a 
long  detail  of  the  nations  by  whom  fuch  barbarous  facrifices  were  praò- 
tifed  : what  we  have  faid  is  enough  to  fhew  that  the  Mexicans  have 
done  nothing  but  trod  in  the  Reps  of  the  moft  celebrated  nations  of  the 
old  continent,  and  that  their  rites  were  neither  more  cruel,  nor  lefs 
rational.  It  is,  perhaps,  greater  cruelty  and  inhumanity  to  facrifice 

{tt  La&autius,  Inilit.  Divin.  lib.  i.  cap.  2U 
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fellow-citizens,  chiidren,  and  themfelves,  as  the  greater  part  of  ASSERT*- 
thofe  nations  did,  than  to  facrifice  prifoners  of  war  as  was  praCtifed  ^ 
among  the  Mexicans.  The.  Mexicans  were  never  known  to  facrifice 
their  own  countrymen,  unlefs  it  was  thofe  who  forfeited  their  lives  by 
their  crimes  ; or  the  wives  of  nobles,  that  they  might  accompany  their 
hulbands  to  the.  other  worldv  That  anfwer  which  Montezuma  gave  to> 

Cortes,  who  reproached  him  for  the  cruelty,  of  the  Mexican  facrifices,- 
fhews  us  that  although  their  fenti  men  ts  were  not  juft,  they  were  lefs  in-- 
confident  than-thofe  of  other  nations  who  had  fallen. in  to  the  fame  fu  per- 
flations.. “'We,”  he  faid,,  ‘‘have  a right  to  take  away  the  life  of  our 
<(  enemies  ; we  could  kill  them  in  the  heat  of  battle,,  as  you  do  your 
“ enemies.  What  injuftice  is  there  in  making  them,,  who  are  con-- 
“ demned  tb'death,  die  in  honour  of  our  gods.” 

The  frequency  of  fuchfacrifices  was  certainly  not  lefs  in  Egypt,.  Italy,  , 

Spain,  and  Gaul,  than  in  Mexico.  If  in  the  city  of  Eliopolis  alone, 
they  annually  facrificed,  as  Manetho  fays,  more  than  a thoufand  victims  to- 
the  goddefs  Juno  ; how  many  muft  have  been  facrificed  in  the  other  ci- 
ties of  Egypt  to  the-  famous  goddefs  Ifis,  and  other  innumerable  deities,, 
adored  by  that  moft  fuperftitious  nation  ? How  frequent  muft  they 
have  been  among  the  Pelafgians,  who  facrificed  a tenth  part  of  their 
children  to  their  gods  ? What  numbers  of  men  muft  have  been  con- 
fumed  in  thofe  hecatombs  of  the  ancient  Spaniards  ? And  what  fhall 
we  fay  of  the  Gauls,  who>  after  having  facrificed  prifoners  of  war  and 
malefactors,  made  alfo  innocent  citizens  die  in  facrifice,  as  Cariar  relates  ? 

The  number  of  the  Mexican  facrifices  has  certainly  been  exaggerated 
by  the.  Spanish  hiftorians,  as  we  have  already  obferved. 

The  very  humane' Romans,  who  had  fcruples  in  obferving  human 
entrails,  although  at  the  end  of  fix  centuries  and  a half  after  the 
foundation  of  their  famous  metropolis  they  forbid  the  Sacrifices  of 
men,  ftill  permitted  with  great  frequency  the  gladiatorian  facri-- 
fices.-  So  we- call  thofe  barbarous  combats,  which,  as  well  as  ferving 
for  the  amufement  of  that  fierce  people,  were  likewife  prefcribed  by 
their  religion.  Befides-  the  great  quantity  of  blood  fpilt  at  the  Circenfian 
games,  and  at  banquets,  there  was  not,  a little  alfo  fhed  at  the  fu- 
nerals of  wealthy  perfons,  either  of  gladiators,  , or  prifoners'-  who  were- 
put  to  death  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  ^ and  thejr  were 
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DISSERT,  fe>  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  neceflity  of  feme  human  blood  being  fpilt 
, ,V1II>  . for  this  purpofe,  that  when  the  circumftances  of  the  dead  could  not 
bear  the  expence  of  gladiators  or  prifoners,  prefica  were  paid,  that 
they  might  draw  blood  from  their  cheeks  with  their  nails.  How  many 
victims  muft  thus  have  fallen  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  Romans,  at 
their  funerals,  efpecially  as  they  vied  with  each  other  who  fhould  exT 
,ceed  in  the  number  of  gladiators  and  prifoners  whofe  blood  was  to 
•celebrate  the  funeral  pomp  ? It  was  this  bloody  difpofition  of  the  Ro- 
-mans  which  made  fuch  havoc  on  the  people  of  Europe,  Aha,  and 
Africa,  and  which,  behdes  overflowed  Rome  with  the  blood  of  its 
own  citizens,  efpecially  during  thofe  horrid  proferiptions  which  ful- 
lied  the  glory  of  that  famous  republic. 

The  Mexican  were  not  only  inhuman  towards  their  prifoners,  but 
likewife  towards  themfelves,  by  their  barbarous  aufterities  mentioned 
in  this  hiftory.  But  the  drawing  of  blood  with  the  prickles  of  the 
aloes  from  their  tongues,  arms,  and  legs,  as  they  all  did,  and  the  bor- 
ing their  tongue  with  pieces  of  cane,  as  the  mofl  auflere  amongfl:  them 
aided  to  do,  will  appear  but  flight  mortifications  compared  with  thofe 
dreadful  and  unheard  of  aufterities  executed  upon  themfelves  by  peni- 
tents .of  the  Eaft-Indies  and  Japan,  which  cannot  be  read  without 
horror.  Who  will  ever  think  of  comparing  the  inhumanities  of  the 
•moft  famous  ‘Tlamacazqui  of  Mexico,  and  Tlafcala,  with  thofe  of  the 
priefts  of  Bellona  and  Cybele  ( u ) ? When  did  the  Mexicans  tear  their 
limbs,  or  their  flefh,  with  their  teeth,  or  caftrate  themfelves  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  as  thofe  priefts  did  in  honour  of  Cybele  ? 

Laftly,  the  Mexicans,  not  content  with  facrifking  human  victims, 
.eat  alfo  their  flefli.  We  confefs  in  this  their  inhumanity  furpafled  other 

( u ) Dcx  Magnx  Sacerdotes,  qui  Galli  vocabantur,  vilitia  fi  i amputabant,  & furore  perciti 
caput  rotabant  cnltrifpie  faciem  mufculofque  totius  corporis  dilfecabant  : morfibus  quòque  fe 
.ipfos  impetebant.  An  gufi.  dc  Civ.  De;.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

3 He  viriles  fibi  partes  amp u tat,  ille  lacertos  fecat.  Ubi  in.tos  Deos  timent,  qui  fic  propiiios 
mcrentur  i ...  1 antus  eft  pertu rbatx  mentis  & fedibus  fuis  pulfix  furor,  ut  fic  Dii  placentur, 
.quemadmodum  ne  homines  quidem  fxviunt  teterrimi,  & in  fabuìas  traditi  crudelitatis  Tyranni 
lactraverunt  aliquorum  membra;  nemiuem  fu  a lacerare  jufierunt.  In  regia  libidi  nis  volupta* 
tern  caf  rati  flint  quidam  ; fed  nemo  fibi,  nc  vir  eliet,  juben  e domino  manus  intulit.  Se  ipfi 
in  te  nplis  contrucidant,  vulneribus  fuis  ac  fanguine  fupplicant.  Si  cui  intueri  vacet  qu:e 
ficiunt,  quaeque  patiuntur.,  inveniet  tarn  indecora  honeitis,  tain  indigna  liberis,  tarn  diilimilia 
fanis,  ut  nemo  fuerit  dubitaturus  furere  eos,  fi  cum  paucioribus  furerent;  nunp  fanitatis  pa- 
Ttrocinipm  inianientium  turba  eft.  Seneca , lib,  De  Sup  rfiit. 
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nations  ; but  examples  of  this  kind  have  not  been  fo  rare  even  among  DESSERT, 
cultivated  nations  of  the  old  continent*  as  to  make  the  Mexicans  be  J.  j 

claffed  with  nations  abfolutely  barbarous.  That  horrible  cuftom,  fays 
the  hiftorian  Solis,  of  men  eating  each  other,  was  feen  firff  among  the' 
barbarians  in  our  hemifphere,  as  is  confeffed  by  Gallicia,  in  his  Annals. 

Befides  the  ancient  Africans,  whofe  defendants'  at  this  day  are  in  part 
canibals,  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  nations  which  were  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Scythians,  and  alfo  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Si- 
cily, and  the  continent  of  Italy,  as  Pliny  and  other  authors  fay,  were 
men-eaters  likewife.  Of  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Antio- 
chus  the  illujirious  Appion,  an  Egyptian,  not  Greek  writer,  as  M,. 
de  Paw  fays,  has  written,  that  they  ufed  to  keep  a Greek  prifoner- 
to  eat  him  at  the  end  of  one  year.  Livy  fays  of  the  famous  Hannibal,, 
that  he  made  his  foldiers  eat  human  flefh  to  encourage  them  to  war.- 
Pliny  feverely  cenfures  the  Greeks  for  their  cuftom  of  eating  all  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  to  cure  themfelves  of  different  diftempers  (at). 

Is  there  any  wonder  then  that  the  Mexicans  fhould  do  that  from  a 
motive  of  religion,,  which; the  Greeks  obferved  as  a rule  of  medicine?. 

But  we  do  not  pretend  to  apologife  for  them  on  this  head.  Their 
religion,  with  refpedt  to  Canibalifm,  was  certainly  more  barbarous 
than  that  of  the  Romans,.  Egyptians,,  or  thofe  other  cultivated  nations  -y 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  in  other  points,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  it 
was  lefs  fuperftitious,  lefs  abfurd1,  and  lefs  indecent. 

(*)  Quis  invenit  lìngula  membra  humana  mandere  ? Qua  conjefUira  indu&us  ? Qiiam  po^ 
teft  medicina  irta  originem  Habuifle  ? Quis  veneficia  innocentiora  fecit  quam  remedia  ? Edo, 
barbari  externique  ritus  invcnerint  ; etiam  ne  Graeci  fuas  fecere  has  artes  ? &c.  Pitti,, 

W’Ji.  Nat.  lib.  xxviii'.  cap.  iv 
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On  the  Origin  of  the  French  Evi 7. 

DISSERT-  T ^ ^ie  Pre^"erit  Diflértation  we  have  not  only  to  diipute  with  M.  de 
JX.  X Paw,  but  alfo  with  almoff  all  Europeans,  who  are  generally  per- 

fuaded  that  the  French  evil  had  its  origin  in  America  ; for  lome  nations 
of  Europe  having  reciprocally  accufed  each  other  of  propagating  this 
opprobrious  diftemper,  at  laft  agreed  to  charge  it  upon  the  new  world. 
We  fhould  certainly  deferve  to  be  taxed  with  rafhnefs  in  combating  fo 
iuniverfal  an  opinion,  if  the  arguments  which  we  are  to  offer,  and  the 
example  of  two  modern  Europeans,  did  not  render  our  attempt  par- 
-donable  [a)..  As  among  the  fupporters  of  the  common  opinion,  the 
principal,  the  moft  renowned,  and  he  who  has  written  moft  copioufly 
and  learnedly  upon  the  fubjedt,  is  Mr.  Aftruc,  a learned  French  phy- 
sician, he  will  neceffarily  be  principally  oppofed  by  us,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  we  Shall  make  ufe  of  thofe  very  materials  which  his  work  prefents 
to  us  (<£). 


S E C T.  I. 

j The  Opinion  oft  he firjl  Phyficians  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  French  Evil, 

DURING  the  firff  thirty  years  after  the  French  evil  began  to  be 
known  in  Italy,  there  was  not  a Engle  author,  as  weihall  mention  after- 
wards, who  afcribed  the  origin  of  it  to  America.  All  the  authors 


(a)  Thcfe  two  authors  are  William  Bechet,  a Surgeon  of  London,  and  Antonio  Ribero  San- 
chez. Becket  wrote  three  Diflertations,  which  were  inferted  in  voi.  xxx.  and  xxxi.  of  the  Phi- 
fofophical  Tranfatìions,  to  prove,  that  the  French  evil  was  known  in  England  as  far  back  as 
the  fouiteenth  century.  “Ribero  wrote  a Differtation,  which  was  printed  in  Paris,  with  this 
title,  Differtation  fur  l' Ori  gin  de  la  Malattie  Vcnerienne , dans  la  quelle  on  prouve  qu  ell  id  a 
point  été  partèe  de  V Airier ique.  Having  read  the  title  of  this  Differtation  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Spanilh  books  and  manuferipts,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  America,  we  fought 
:for  it  in  Rome,  in  Genoa,  and  Venice,  but  without  fucccfs. 

(, b ) De  Morbis  Venereis,  voi.  ii.  Venice  Edition. 


who 
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who  wrote  upon  it,  before  1525,  and  even  fome  of  thofe  who  wrote  dissert. 
after,  attributed  it  to  different  caufes,  the  mention  of  which  will  ex-  c- — 
cite  the  fmiles  and  pity  of  our  readers. 

Some  of  the  firlt  phyficians  then  living,  namely,  Corradino  Gillini, 
and  Gafpare  Torella,  were  perfuaded,  according  to  the  ideas  of  thofe 
times,  that  the  French  evil  was  occafioned  by  the  near  conjunction  of 
the  Sun  with  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mercury,  in  the  fign  of  Libra, 
which  happened  in  1483. 

Others,  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Nicolaus 
Leonicenus  (c),  attributed  it  to  the  very  abundant  rains  and  inundations 
which  happened  in  Italy  that  year  in  which  the  contagion  began. 

G.  Maliardi,  a learned  profeffor  of  the  univerfity  of  Ferrara,  afcri- 
bed  the  origin  of  the  evil  to  the  impure  commerce  of  a Valentian 
gentleman  who  was  leprous,  „with  a courtezan  ; and  Paracellus 
to  the  commerce  of  a French  perfon  who  was  alfe  leprous,  with 
a proflitute.  Antonia  Mufa  Brafavola,  a learned  Ferrarefe,  affirms, 
that  the  French  evil  took  its  beginning  from  a courtezan,  in  the  army 
of  the  French  in  Naples,  who  had  an  abfcefs  in  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus . 

Gab.  Fallopio,  a celebrated  Modenefe  phyfician,  affirms,  that  the 
Spaniards,  being  few  in  number  in  the  war  of  Naples,  and  the  French, 
extremely  numerous,  one  night  poifoned  the  water  of  the  wells,  of 
which  their  enemies  were  to  drink,  and  that  from  thence  the  dif- 
temper  arofe. 

Andrea  Cefalpino,  phyfician  to  Clement  VIII.  fays,  he  knew  from 
thofe  who  were  prefen  t at  the  war  of  Naples,  when  the  French  be- 
fieged  Somma,  a place  ofVefuvius,  where  there  is  a great  abundance  of 
excellent  Greek  wine  ; that  the  Spaniards  efcaped  one  night  in  fecret, 
leaving  behind  them  a great  quantity  .of  that  wine,  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  the  lick  of  San  Lazaro,  and  that  the  French  when  they  en- 
tered that  place  drank  of  this  wine,  and  foon  after  felt  the  effects  of 
the  venereal  diforder. 

(c)  Itaque  dicimus,  malum  hoc,  quod  mo-, bum  Gallicum  vulgo  appellant  inter  epidemias  de- 
bere  connumerari . . . lllud  fatis  conftat,  eo  anno  magnani  aquurum  per  univerfam  Italiani  fu- 
ill'e  exuberantiam  . . . cedi  vani  autem  ad  illam  venule  intenipenemm  caiidam  fcilicct  & humi« 
dam,  &c.  Opujc . de  Moria  Gallica, 
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Leonardo  Fioravanti,  a karned  Bolognefe  phydcian,  lays  in  his  work f 
entitled.  Capricci  Medicinali,  that  he  was  informed  by  the  fon  of  one 
who  had  been  futler  to  the  army  of  Alfonfo,  king  of  Naples,  about 
the  year  1456,  that  the  army  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  French,  be- 
coming fhort  of  proviiions  from  the  length  of  the  war,  the  futler  fup~ 
plied  them  both  with  dreffed  human  flefh,  and  that  from  thence  Iprung 
the  French  evil.  The  celebrated  chancellor  Bacon,  lord  Verulam, 
adds  {d)>  that  the  flefh  fupplied  them,  was  of  men  killed  in  Barbary, 
which  they  prepared  like  the  tunny  fidi. 

As  no  body  knew,  nor  could  know,  who  was  the  firft  in  Europe 
that  differed  that  great  evil,  neither  can  we  know  the  caufe  of  it  : but 
let  US'  attend-  to  what  may  have  happened. 

S E C t.  II. 

The  French  Evil  could  he  communicated  to  Europe  from  other  Countries- 

of  the  old  Continent . 

TO  prove  that  the-  French  evil  Gould  be  communicated  by  means 
of  contagion  to  Europe,  from  other  countries  of  the  fame  continent, 
it  is  neceffary,  but  will  be  alfo  fufficient  to  fhew  that  that  evil  was 
firft  felt  in  forne  of  thofe  countries,  and  that  they  had  commerce  with 
Europe  before  the  new  world  was  difcovered.  Both  of  thefe  points 
fhall  be  fully  demonftrated. 

Vatablo,  Pineda,  Calmetr  and  other  authors,  have  maintained,  that 
among  the  diftempers  with  which  Job  was  affiidted,  the  French  evil 
was  one.  This  opinion  is  fo  ancient,  that  as  foon  as  that  evil  appear- 
ed in  Italy,  fonie  called  it  the  evil  of  Job,  as  Battifta  Fulgolio,  an  au- 
thor then  living,  attefts  (e).  Calmet  attempts/^  to  prove  his  opinion 
with  a great  deal  of  erudition  -,  but  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Job,  except  what  is  mentioned  in  the  facred  books,  which 
may  eafily  be  conceived  to  fpeak  of  other  diffempers  then  known,  or 
of  fonie  one  entirely  unknown  to  us,  we  can  therefore  build  little  on 
this  opinion. 

(d)  Sylva  Sylvarum  centur.  i.  art.  z'~. 

In  a work  entitled,  Ditta  Fattaque  Memorabilia,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

(y)  Diflert.  in  Morbum  Jobi. 


Andre 
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André  Thevet,  a French  geographer  (g),  and  other  authors  affirm» 
that  the  French  evil  was  endemic  in  the  internal  provinces  of  Africa, 
fituate  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Senegal, 

And  Cleyer,  firft  phyfician  of  the  Dutch  colony,  in  the  ifland  of 
Java,  fays  (£),  that  the  venereal  difeafe  was  proper,  and  natural  to  that 
ifle,  and  as  common  as  the  quotidian  fever.  Thuanus  has  affirmed 
the  fame  thing  (/). 

J.  Bonzius,  phyfician  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  teftffies,  that 
( k ) that  diftemper  was  endemic  in  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas,  and 
that  it  was  not  neceffary  to  have  any  previous  carnal  commerce  to  catch 
the  infection.  This  was  confirmed  in  part  by  the  account  of  the  com- 
panions of  Magellan,  the  firft  who  made  the  tour  of  the  world  in  the 
famous  veffel,  Vittory,  who  attefted,  as  Herrera  fays  (/),  that  they 
found  in  Timor,  an  ifiand  of  the  Moluccan  Archipelago,  a great  num- 
ber of  the  iflanders  infedted  with  the  French  evil;  which  was  cer- 
tainly neither  carried  there  by  the  Americans  nor  Europeans,  previoully 
difeafed. 

Forneau,  a French  Jefuit,  learned,  accurate,  and  experienced  in 
the  affairs  of  China,  having  been  afked  by  Mr.  Aftruc  (;#),  if  the  phy- 
sicians of  China  thought  the  venereal  diftemper  originated  in  their 
country,  or  brought  there  fron)  other  places  ; anfwered,  that  the  Chi- 
nefe  phyficians  whom  he  had  confulted  were  of  opinion,  that  that  dif- 
temper was  buffered  there  fince  the  earlieft  antiquity;  and  that  the 
Chinefe  books  written  in  Chinefe  characters,  which  were  efteemed  by 
them  to  be  ancient,  faid  nothing  of  the  origin  of  that  difeafe,  but  make 
mention  of  it  as  a diftemper  very  ancient  even  at  that  time,  in  which 
thefe  books  were  written  ; that  alfo  it  was  neither  known,  nor 
probable,  that  the  diftemper  was  carried  there  from  other  countries. 

Laftly,  Dr.  Aftruc  fays,  according  to  his  opinion  [n),  after  having 
examined  and  weighed  the  teftimonies  of  authors,  that  the  venereal 

(_§■)  Cofmographie  Univerfelle,  liv.  i.  cap.  u.  (£)  Epift.  ad  Chrift.  Mentzaljum. 

( i)  Hilt.  Sai  Temporii,  cap,  71. 

( k ) In  Methodo  medendi  quoin  Indiis  Orientaiibus  oportetuti  in  cura  morborum  illic  vulgo 
ac  popnlariter  graftkntium. 

(/)  Dec.  III.  lib.  iv.  cap.  !. 

(?n)  Differt.  de  Origine  Morborum  Venereorum  inter  Sinias.  Ad  Calc.  tom.  i, 

(»)  De  Morbis  Venereis,  lib,  i,  cap.  11. 
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d ifeale  was  not  peculiar  folely  to  the  iiland  Haiti,  or  Hifpaniola,  but 
aìfo  common  to  many  regions  of  the  old  continent,  and,  perhaps,  to 
all  the  equinoctial  countries  of  the  world  in  which  it  prevailed  from 
antiquity.  This  ingenuous  confeffion,  from  a perfon  fo  well  informed 
on  this  fubjeCt,  and  befides  fo  prejudiced  againft  America,  as  well  as  the 
teftimonies  above  mentioned,  are  fufficient  to  demonftrate,  that  although 
we  fuppole  the  French  evil  to  have  been  anciently  exifting  in  the  new 
world,  nothing  can  be  adduced  on  this  fubjeCt  by  the  Europeans  againft 
America,  that  cannot  be  faid  by  America  againft  many  countries  of  the 
old  world,  and  that  if  the  blood  of  the  Americans  was  corrupted,  as 
M.  de  Paw  would  argue,  that  of  the  Aftatics  and  Africans  was  not 
more  wholfome. 

Dr.  Aftruc  adds,  that  from  thofe  countries  of  Aha  and  Africa,  in 
which  the  French  evil  was  endemic,  it  might-  be  communicated  by 
commerce  to  the  neighbouring  people,  though  not  to  the  Europeans  ; 
becaufe,  the  torrid  zone  having  been  deemed  uninhabitable,  there  was 
no  commerce  between  thofe  countries  and  Europe.  But  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  commerce  which  Egypt  had  for  many  centuries  with  the 
equinoctial  countries  of  Afia,  and  on  another  fide  with  Italy  ? Why  there- 
fore, might  not  the  Aliatic  merchants  have  brought  along  with  their  drugs 
the  French  difeafe  into  Egypt,  and  from  thence  the  Venetians,  Genoefe, 
and  Pifans,  carry  it  into  Italy,  as  they  had  for  along  time  a continual 
commerce  with  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
Europeans  carried  into  Italy  from  Soria  and  Arabia,  the  leproly  and 
finali -pox  ? Befides,  among  the  many  Europeans,  who,  from  the  twelfth 
century  forward,  undertook  to  travel  into  the  fouthern  countries  of 
Aha,  namely  B.  di  Tudela,  Carpini,  Marco  Polo,  and  Mandeville; 
amongft  whom  fome,  as  M.  de  Paw  fays,  advanced  as  far  as  China, 
might  not  one  bring  with  him  on  his  return  to  Europe,  the  infection 
from  thofe  Afiatic  countries  ? Here  we  do  not  treat  of  what  actually 
did  happen,  but  only  of  that  which  might  have  happened. 

The  French  evil  might  not  only  pafs  from  Afia,  but  alfo  from  A- 
frica  into  Europe,  before  the  difcovery  of  America  ; as  the  Portuguefé, 
thirty  years  before  the  glorious  expedition  of  Columbus,  had  difcovered 
a great  part  of  the  equinoctial  countries  of  Africa,  and  carried  on  com- 
merce there.  M ight  not  fonie  Portuguefe,  therefore,  infeCted  thence  with 

the 
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the  French  evil,  communicate  it  to  his  country  people,  and  in  courfe 
to  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  poffibly  did  happen  from  what  we  finali 
lay  prefently  ? Dr.  Aftruc  may  thus  obferve,  by  how  many  channels  the 
French  evil  might  be  communicated  to  Europe  without  the  interven- 
tion of  America,,  although  the  ancients  conceived  the  torrid  zone  in- 
acceflible, 

S'  E C T.  III. 

The  French  Evil  might  arije'in  Europe  without  Contagion.- 

BEFORE  we  handle  this  argument,  it  is  neceffary  to  fay  a little  oor 
the  nature  andphyfical  caufe  of  this  diftemper.  The  French  diftemper 
is,  according-  to  phyficians,  a fpecies  of  cachexiay  in  which  the  lymph* 
and  particularly  the  wheyifh  part  of  it,  aflumes  a lingular  thicknefs 
and  acrimony.  The  venereal  poifon,  fays  Aftruc  (0),  is  of  a fait,  or 
rather  acid  fait,  corrofive,  and  fixed  nature.  It  occafions  the  conden- 
làtion  and  acrimony  of  the  lymph,  and  from  thence  proceed  the  in- 
flammations, warts,  ulcers,  erofions,  pains,  and  all  the  other  horrid 
fymptoms  known  to  phyficians. 

This  poifon,  when  communicated  to  a found' man,  ought  not  to  be 
confidered,.  fays  this  author,  as  a new  humour  added  to  the  natural 
humours,,  but  rather  as  a mere  dyfcrajiay  or  vicious  quality  of  the  na- 
tural humours,  which  degenerating  from  their  natural  fiate,  are  changed 
into  acid  falts. 

Almofl:  all  phyficians  have  been  perfuaded,  that  this  evil  cannot 
arife  otherwife  than  by  means  of  contagion  communicated  by  the  ferni- 
nal  liquor,  or  by  milk,  or  faliva,  or  fweat,  or  by  contact  with  vene- 
real ulcers,  &c.  But  we  prefume  to  maintain,  that  the  French  evil 
can  pofitively  be  produced  in  man,  without  any  contagion  or  commu- 
nication with  thofe  infedted*  becaufe  it  can  abfolutely  be  generated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  was  generated  in  the  firft  perion  who  fuffered 
it*  fuch  perfon  could  not  get  it  by  contagion,  becaufe  he  would  not 
in  that  cafe  been  the  firft  who  fuffered  it,  but  from  another  caufe 
very  different  * therefore,  by  a fimilar  caufe,  whatever  it  was, . Iònie 


cachexia 


(o)  Ibid.  Lib.  ii.  cap,  2» 
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dissert,  cachexia  might  have  been  produced  without  contagion,  in  other  indi» 
w-v— — * viduals  of  the  human  fpecies.  This  is  true,  fays  Aftruc  in  America, 
-or  another  fuch  country,  but  not  in  Europe.  But  wherefore  exempt 
Europe  ? Becaufe,  fays  this  author,  the  caufes  which  could  at  firft 
have  occafioned  this  evil  in  America,  do  not  take  place  there  .;  and 
what  are  thofe  caufes  ? Let  us  examine  them. 

In  the  firft  place  Dr.  Aftruc  fays  ( p ) that  the  air  ought  not  to  be 
numbered  among  the  caufes, ^as  although  it  might  occafion  other  difor- 
ders  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  it  could  not  caufe  the  venereal  dif- 
,eafe,  becaufe  the  Europeans  who  for  two  hundred  years  and  upwards 
inhabited  that  ifland  have  not  contracted  that  diflemper  but  by  means 
.of- contagion  ; and  the  air  is  not  at  prefent  different  to  what  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago  : and  if  it  fhould  be  different  at  prefent,  at 
leaf!  it  was  not  fo  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  no  conclufions  from  the  air  in  treating  of 
the  origin  of  this  evil.  Although  Dr.  Aflruc  excludes  the  air  from 
the  number  of  the  caufes  of  the  French  evil,  he  has  recourfe  to  it  in 
open  contradiction  to  himfelf,  in  another  place. 

Two  caufes  alone  are  afligned  by  Dr..  Aftruc  ; thefe  are  food  and 
heat.  As  to  food,  he  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola,  when 
their  maize,  cafava,  &c.  was  fcarce,  fed  on  frogs,  worms,  bats,  and 
fuch  like  fmall  animals.  With  refpeCt  to  heat  he  affirms,  that  the 
women  of  hot  countries  are  much  afflicted  with  acrid,  and,  as  it  were, 
virulent  courfes,,  particularly  if  they  eat  unwholefome  food.  On  that 
fuppofition  the  author  fpeaks  thus  : “ Multis  ergo  & graviffimis  morbis 
“ indigente  infulae  Haiti  affici  ohm  debuerunt,  ubi  nemo  a menflruatis 
mulieribus  fe  continebat  ; ubi  viri  libidine  impotentes  in  venerem 
“ obviam  belluarum  ritu  agebantur  : ubi  mulieres,  quae  impudentiffimte 
erant,  viros  promifcue  admittebant,  ut  teflatur  Confalvus  de  Oviedo 
•**  Hilt.  Indiar,  lib.  v.  cap.  3.  immo  eofdetn  & plures  impudentius 
“ provocabant  menflruationis  tempore,  cum  tunc  incalefcente  utero 

(^)  \ idetur  quidem  e numero  caufarum  expungendus  acr,  qui  in  Hifpaniola  morbos  alios 
forfan  inferre  potuit,  at  vero  luem  veneream  minime.  Utique  conftat.-  Europieos,  qui  earn 
infitlam  jam  a :oo  annis  ( immo  foie  300)  incolunt  luem  veneream  ibidem  nunquam  contraxiftè 
nifi  contagione.  Europad  tamen  aerem  ibidem  ducunt  & eundem,  quern  olim  ducebant  indige- 
na*,&,dubio  procul  eodem  modo  temperatura  & conftitutum.  Aftruc  De  Morbis  Venereis,  lib. i. 

“ libi- 


e.  1 a. 
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**  libidine  magis  infanirent  pecudum  more.  Quid  igitur  mirurn  varia, 
° heterogenea,  acria  multorum  virorum  femina  una  confufa,  cum  a- 
“ cerrimo  & virulento  menftruofànguine  mixta  intra  uterum  sefluantem 
“ & olidum  fpurciffimarum  mdlierum  coercita,  mora,  heterogeneitate, . 
“ calore  loei  brevi  computruifle,  ac  prima  morbi  venerei  feminia  con-- 
“ ftituifìè,  quas  in  abos,  fi  qui  fortè  continentiores  erant, . dimana- 
“ vere  ?” 

This  is  the  whole  difcourfe  of  Dr.-  Aftrue  on  the  origin  cf  the  vene- 
real diftemper,  and  is  full  from  beginning  to  end-of  falflty,  as  we  (halli 
prefently  demonftrate  : but  allowing  that  it  was  true  what  he  fays  ■ 
happened  in  Hifpaniola,  the  fune  thing  might  have  happened  in 
Europe  ; becaufe  as  thofe  Americans  when  they  were  in  want,..of 
maize  and  other  food  fed  on  frogs,  worms,  &c.  in  like  manner  the 
Europeans,  when  they  were  in  want  of  wheat  and  other  good  ali- 
ment, have  been  obliged  to  eat  rats,  lizards,  and  fuch  little J 
animals,  the  excrements  of  other  animals,  and  even- bread  made  of 
Human  bones,  which  brought  them  various  diforders.  It  is  fufficient 
to  call  to  mind  the  horrid  famine  formerly  fuffered  in  Europe,  partly 
by  Tevere  weather,  partly  by  war.  There  have  been  men  too  there  who 
have,  like  beads,  allowed  themfelves  to  be  led  away  by  intemperate  lud 
to  the  mod  execrable  excefles.  There  have  always  been  abandoned 
and  filthy  women,  too,  and  what  Plautus  faid  might  be  affirmed  with  re- 
fpeót  to  them.  Plus' f cor  torum  ibi  eji , quam  mufcarumtum , cum  ca U- 
etur  maxu?ne.  Extreme  acrid  feminal  fluids,  uteri  eft u antes  and  virulent 
courfes,  have  never  been  wanting  either.  Such  caules  therefore  could 
have  produced  the  French  evil  in  Europe,  as  they  produced,  it  accord- 
ing to  Abruc,  in  America. 

“ No,”  anfwers  this  author  j “ 'they  could  not  -,  becaufe  the  air  being 
“ more-temperate  in  Europe,  (he  has  recourfe  to  the  air,  after  he  had  ex- 
“ eluded  it  from  the  number  of  caufes  of  the  French  evil )non  adeft-  eadem 
“ in  virorum femine  acrimonia , eadem  in  menjtruo fi anguine  virulentia,  idem < 
“ in  utero  ?nulierwn  fervor , quales  in  infula  Haiti  futfe probatum  eft  : (the  - 
“ proofs  of  Dr.  Adruc  are  no  others  than  thofe  above  fet  forth  whence 
“ he  adds,)  that  thofe  fymptoms  cannot  be  produced  there  from  a fimilar 
“ concourfe  of  caufes.  Of  difeafes,  and  their  caufes  alfo,  we  ought  to 
“ judge,  as  of  the  generation  of  animai^  and  plants.  As  lions  are  not 
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DISSERT.  « |3recl  in  Europe,  norapes  propagate,  nor  parrots  build  their  nefts  nor, 

* (t  many  Indian  or  American  plants  grow  in  Europe,  although  they  are 

“ fown  there;  in  like  manner,  the  French  evil  could  never  be  pro- 
“ duced  in  Europe  by  thefe  caufes,  from  whence,  as  we  have  already 
“ Jfaid  it  was.,  produced  in  Hifpaniola  ; becaufe  every  clime  has  its  par- 
“ ticular  properties,  and  thofe  things  which  arife  in  one  clime  fpon- 
“ taneoufly  can  by  no  art  be  produced  in  another  ; for  as  the  poet  fays, 
non  oinnis fert  omnia  tcllus\ 

We  fliall  grant  many  things  to  Dr.  Ailruc  which  would  not  be 
granted  to  him  by  any  other  perfon.  We  grant  that  there  has  never 
been  in  Europe  that  abufe  of feminiarum  menjlraatarum3  nor  that  acri- 
mony nor  virulence  in  the  fluids  of  the  human  body,  nor  that  heat  in 
the  uterus  which  he  fuppofes  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola;  although 
the  contrary  appears  from  the  books  of  medicine  published  in  thefe 
laft  two  hundred  years.  We  grant  to  him  that  they  have  no  examples 
there  of  luxurious  excefles  ; becaufe  to  him  it  appears  too  much  to 
•confefs  them  to  have  been  in  Europe  (y)  ; and  we  grant  to  him  alfo, 
that  all  the  women  of  Europe  have  been  moll  healthy  and  chafle.  All 
that  we  grant  to  him,  though  it  is  contradidted  by  hiftory,  and  the 
common  opinion  of  Europeans  themfelves.  Notwithflanding,  we  af- 
firm, that  the  French  .evil  could  be  generated  in  Europe  without  con- 
tagion ; becaufe  all  thofe  diforders  which  Aflruc  fuppofes  to  belong  to 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  could  alfo  take  place  in  Europe,  although 
they  never  had  been  known  there.  Thofe  chaile  women  induced  by 
violent  paflions,  which  are  common  to  all  the  children  of  Adam, 
might  become  as  incontinent  and  abandoned  as  that  author  fuppofes  the 
Americans  of  Hifpaniola  were.  Thofe  found  and  healthy  men  might 
find  an  aliment  as  pernicious  as  that  which  was  the  food  of  the  natives 
of  Haiti.  The  human  fperm,  which  of  itfelf  is  very  acrid,  as  Aflruc 
fays,  might,  by  reafon  of  unwholefome  food,  become  more  and  more  fo, 
until  it  had  that  degree  of  acrimony,  which  produces  the  venereal  ail- 
ment. The  menfes  might  become  virulent,  either  from  fuppreflion, 
■or  plethora,  or  many  other  caufes  in  the  fluids  or  the  veflels.  It  ap- 

(y)  Sed  etto  : demus  in  Europa  vcnercm  seque  .impuram,  atque  in  Hifpaniola  exercerij 
neque  enim  contra  pugnare  placet,  quanquani  ca  tamen  nimia  videantur.  yljiruc  D.c  Morbis 
’Venereis,  lib.  j.  cap.  12, 
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pears  from  the  letters  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  quoted  by  his  learn-  dissert, 
Od  fon  D.  Ferdinand,  that  he  landed  the  firft  time  in  Hifpaniola,  on  . IX~  r 
the  24th  of  December,  1492,  becaufe  a veffelof  his  miferable  fleet  had 
Rruck  upon  a fand  bank  j that  all  the  time  he  remained  there  from  the 
24th  of  December  to  the  4th  of  January,  they  were  employed  in  get- 
ting the  wood  and  timbers  of  the  veflel  up  from  the  fand,  to  eredi  a 
little  fortrefs,  in  which  he  left  forty  men,  and  embarked  that  fame  day 
with  the  reft  of  his  people  for  Spain,  to  bear  the  news  of  the  difco- 
very  of  that  new  world.  All  the  circumftances  of  their  arrival  in  that 
ifland  do  not  allow  us  to  fufpedt,  that  the  Spaniards  had  opportunity 
to  have  fuch  commerce  with  any  of  the  American  women  as  to 
depart  infedted  by  them.  Their  mutual  admiration  of  each  other,  the 
fight  of  fo  many  new  objedts,  and  the  very  fhort  ftay  of  only  eleven 
days,  which  were  employed  in  the  great  fatigue  of  getting  up  the 
wreck,  and  eredting  that  fort  in  fo  much  hafte,  after  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  longeft  and  the  moft  dangerous  voyage  which  had  ever 
been  performed,  make  a conjedture  of  this  kind  entirely  improbable. 

It  is  not  lefs  improbable,  from  the  filence  of  Columbus  himfelf,  his 
fon  D.  Ferdinand,  and  of  Peter  Martyr  d’Angheira,  who  in  describ- 
ing the  fufferings  of  that  voyage,  fay  nothing  of  fuch  a diftemper. 

But  although  we  fhould  grant,  that  thofe  Spaniards  who  returned 
from  the  firft  voyage  were  infedted  by  the  French  evil,  we  fhould  ftill 
fay,  that  the  contagion  of  Europe  did  not  proceed  from  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  teftimony  of  fome  refpedtable  authors  then  living.  Gaf- 
pare  Torrella,  a learned  phyfician  above  mentioned,  fays,  in  his  work, 
entitled,  Aphrodyjiacum  (r),  that  the  French  evil  began  in  Alverne,  a 
province  of  France,  very  diftant  from  Spain,  in  1493.  F.  Fulgofio  or 
Fregofo,  doge  of  Genoa,  in  1478,  in  his  curious  work,  entitled,  Dìdìa 
F adì aque  Memorabilia , and  printed  in  1509,  affirms  ( s ),  that  the  French 
evil  began  to  be  known  two  years  before  Charles  VIII.  came  into  Italy. 

(r)  Incepit  haec  maligna  tegritudo  in  Alvernia  anno  M.CCCCXCIH.  & fic  per  contagio- 
nem  pervenit,  &c. 

(s)  Biennio  antequam  in  Italiani  Carolus  (Vili.)  veniret,  nova  £egritudc  inter  mot'tales  de- 
tedia  fuit,  cui  nec  nomcn,  nec  remedia  Medici  ex  veterum  Audtorum  difciplina  inveniebant, 
varie,  ut  rcgiones  erant,  appellata.  In  Gallia  Neapolitanum  dixerunt  morbum,  at  in  Italia 
Gallicum  appellabant.  Lib,  i.  cap.  4.  fedì,  ultimo. 
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dissert.  He  came  into  Italy,  in  September  1494,  therefore  that  evil  was  known 

« v r ever  linee  1492,  or  at  the  lateft  in  1493,  *hàt  is,  forno  years  befur-e 

Columbus  returned  from  his  firft  voyage.  Juan  Leone,  once  a Maho- 
metan, a native  of  Granada  in  Spain,  vulgarly  called  Leone  Africano , in 
his  defeription  of  Africa,  written  in  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  I^ep 
X.  after  he  was  converted,  fays,  that  the  Hebrews,  when  driven  from 
Spain,  in  the  times  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  carried  the  French  evil 
iato  Barbary,  and  infedred  the  Africans  ; on  which  "account  it  was 
then  called  the  Spanijh  evil{t).  The  edid  of  the  Catholic  kings  ref- 
peding  the  expulfion  of  the  Hebrews,  was  publifhed  in  March  1492, 
as  Mariana  fays,  allowing  them  no  more  than  four  months  to  fell  all 
their  effeds,  if  they  did  not  chufe  -to  carry  them  along  with  them  ; 
and  in  the  following  month,  another  edid  was  publifhed  by  T.  Tor- 
quemada,  inquifitor-general,  in  which  it  was  prohibited  to  Chriftians, 
under  the  heavieft  penalties,  to  treat  with  the  Hebrews,  or  to  furnifh 
them  with  provifions  after  the  term  preferibed  by  the  king  ; fo  that  all 
but  thofe  who  became,  or  feigned  to  be  Chriftians,  were  compelled  to 
quit  Spain,  before  Columbus  fet  out  to  difeover  America,  as  he  did 
not  weigh  anchor  before  the  3d  of  Auguft  that  year;  the  French 
evil,  therefore,  began  in  Europe  before  America  was  difeovered.  We 
find  befides,  among  the  poetry  of  Pacificus  Maximus,  a poet  of  Af- 
coli,  publifhed  in  Florence,  in  1479,  fome  verfes,  in  which  he  de- 
feribes  the  gonorrhoea  virulenta  and  venereal  ulcers  which  he  fuffered, 
occafioned  by  his  exceiTes  ( u ).. 

Oviedo,  not  content  with  affirming,  that  the  French  evil  came  from 
Hifpaniola,  attempts-  to  prove  it..  Behold  his  firfl  proof.  1 . Lhat 
torrid  complaint  of  the  biles  is  cured  by  the  guaiacum  better  than  any 
other  medicine  ; and  Divine  mercy  where  it  permits  evil  for  our  fins , 
provides  there , in  companion  to  us , a remedy.  If  this  argument  could 

(/)  Hujus  mali  ne  nomen  quidem  ipfis  Africanis  notum  erat  antequam  Hifpaniarum  Rex 
Ferdinandus  Judseos  omnes  ex  Hifpania  profligaifet  : qui  ubi  in  patriam  jam  rediiffent,  caeperunt 
miferi  quidam  ac  federatili! mi  rEthiopcs  cum  illorum  miilieribus  habere  commercium,  ac  fic 
tandem  velini  per  inanus  pellis  haec  per  totam  fe  fparfit  regionem,  ita  ut  vix  fit  familia,  quae 
! ab  hoc  maio  rimai.ferit  libera.  Id  auteiu  fibi  firmilfime  atque  indubitate  perfuaferunt  ex  Hif- 
pania ad  illos  irnfinigraife.  Quamobrem  & illi*  morbo  Malum  Hifpauicum  vne  nomine  deflitue- 
xetur)  indiderunt.  Lib.  i. 

{u)  Hecatalcgii,  lib.  iii.  Ad  Priapmn  et  lib.  viii.  ad  Mentulam.  We  do  not  copy  the 
.irerfes  on  account  of  their  indecercy. 
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hold,  we  fhould  conclude,  that  Europe,  rather  than  Hifpaniola,  was 
the  native  country  of  the  French  evil  : as  many  perfons  know  that 
the  mod:  powerful  remedy  againft  that  diforder  is  mercury,  which  is 
common  in  Europe,  but  has  not  been  found  in  Hifpaniola,  nor  known 
by  the  Indians  : it  is  certain,  that  as  foon  as  the  French  difeafe  ap- 
peared in  Europe  mercury  was  employed,  and  that  Carpi,  Torella, 
Vigo,  Hoock,  and  many  other  famous  phyficians  of  that  time,  made 
ufe  of  it,  although  it  was  difcredited  afterwards  by  the  indifcretion  of 
fome  empyrics,  and  grew  for  fome  time  into  difufe.  Guaiacum  was 
not  firft  made  ufe  of  until  1517,  twenty-five  years  after  the  difcovery 
of  the  French  evil.  Sarfaparilla  began  to  be  employed  in  1535,  and 
China  root  about  the  fame  time  ; and  fadafras  a little  after. 

The  other  proof  by  Oviedo,  for  he  only  offers  two,  is,  that  among 
the  Spaniards  who  returned  with  Columbus  from  his  fecond  voyage  in 
1496,  was  D.  P.  Margarit,  a Catalonian,  “ who,”  he  fays,  “ wasfoail- 
“ ing,  and  complained  fo  much,  that  I do  believe  he  felt  thofe  pains 
“ which  perfons  infedted  with  fuch  diftempers  feel,  though  I never  faw 
**  a pimple  in  his  face.  A few  months  after  in  the  fame  year,  this  ail- 
men t began  to  be  felt  amongft  fome  proditutes  ; for,  at  fil'd:,  the  dif- 
“ temper  was  confined  to  low  people.  It  happened  afterwards,  that  the 
great  captain  was  fent  with  a large  and,  fine  army  into  Italy,  t . . and 
“ among  thofeSpaniards  who  went  in  this  force  were  naany  infedted  with 
*c  this  diftemper  y from  whom,  by  means  of  women,  &c.”  fuch  are  Ovi- 
edo’s proofs,  which  have  not  merited  eveh  this  mention. 

M.  de  Paw  thinks  he  has  gained  the  argument,  and  demon  drrated 
the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  from  the  tedimony .of.  Roderigo 
Diaz  de  Ida,  a phyfician  of  Seville,  whom  he  calls  a contemporary 
author,  as  he  thinks  his  teftimony  decifive  j but  Diaz  was,  neither  a 
contemporary  author,  having  written  fix  ty  years  after  thfc  difcovery  of 
the  French  evil,  nor  does  his  account  merit  any  faith.  He  fays,  ; that 
the  firft  Spaniards,  when  they  returned  with  Columbus  from  Hifpar- 
rviola,  in  1 49  3,  carried  the  contagion  to  Barcelona  where,  the  . court 
was  then  held  ; that  this  city  was  the  fird  indebted  ; that  it  made  fuch 
havoc  there,  that  prayers,  fading,  and  aim  (giving)  wore  ’appointed  tp 
appeafe  the  anger  of  God  j-  that  Charles  of  -- Frances  -,  having  gotte 
the  year  after  into  Italy,  certain  Spaniards  who  w^re;  indebted  them, 
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DÌSSÉRT.  or  many  regiments;,  as  M.  de  Paw  fays,  fent  by  Spain,  to  repel  the 

v . invafion  of  king  Charles,  gave  the  French  the  infection.  But  we 

know  from  hiftory,  that  no  regiment,  either  found  or  infedted,  nor 
any  other  Spaniard  were  fent  into  Italy  before  Charles  went  out  of  Na- 
ples with  his  army,  then  infedted,  to  return  into  France.  With  ref- 
pedt  to  the  contagion  of  Barcelona,  we  know  that  when  Columbus 
arrived,  Oviedo  was  then  at  that  place.  But  if  that  which  the  Se- 
villian phyfician  relates  is  true,  Oviedo,  who  was  fearching  every 
where  for  proofs  to  confirm  his  extravagant  opinion,  would  moli  un- 
questionably have  alledged  the  havoc  occafioned  there,  thole  prayers, 
fallings,  and  charities,  and  not  have  made  ufe  of  thofe  miferable  proofs 
of  guaiacum , and  the  complainings  of  Margarit.  But  befides,  the  French 
evil  is  Hill  more  ancient  than  that  epoch  in  Europe,  as  we  have  al- 
ready explained. 

It  appears,  that  the  phyficians  of  Seville  in  thole  times  were  the 
worll  informed  with  refpedt  to  the  origin  of  the  French  evil  ; as  Ni- 
colas Monardes,  a phyfician  alfo  of  that  city,  and  contemporary  of  Diaz, 
gives  fo  fabulous  an  account  of  it,  that  we  cannot  read  it  without  lof- 
ing  all  patience.  He  fays,  “ that  in  the  year  1493,  *n  t^ie  war 
“ Naples,  between  the  Catholic  and  the  French  kings,  Columbus  ar- 
“ rived  after  his  firlf  difcovery  of  the  illand  of  Hifpaniola,  and  brought 
**  with  him  from  that  illand  a multitude  of  Indians,  men  and  women, 
**  whom  he  carried  to  Naples,  where  the  Catholic  king  then  was,  af- 
“ ter  the  war  was  over.  And  as  there  was  peace  between  the  two 
“ kings,  and  the  armies  communicated  together,  when  Columbus 
“ came  there  with  his  Indian  men  and  women,  the  Spaniards  began 
“ to  have  commerce  with  the  Indian  women,  and  the  Indians  with  the 
“ Spanilh  women,  and  in  that  manner  the  Indian  men  and  women, 
“ infedted  the  Spanilh  army,  the  Italians,  Germans,  &c.”  Who 
could  believe,  that  a literary  Spaniard  would  disfigure  the  public  fadts 
of  his  own  nation,  which  occurred  not  more  than  eighty  years  before, 
fo  much  that  not  one  of  his  propofitions  is  corredi-;  but  when  he  means 
to  difparage  America  he  lofes  all  regard,  to  truth.  It  is  certain. and 
notorious,  that  thqre  was  no  war  between  Spain  and  France  in  1493  > 
that  the  Catholic  king  was  not  then  in  Naples,  but  in  Barcelona,  nor 
recovered  of  his  wounds  which  he  had  received  from  a mad  perfon  ; 

that 
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that  Columbus  did  not  brina:  with  him  a multitude  of  Indian  men  and  DISSERT. 
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women,  but  only  ten  men  ; that  Columbus  did  never  come  into  Italy  . 1 

after  his  glorious  expedition  ; that  the-  Indians  he  brought  with  him 

never  faw  Italy- 

After  having  made  the  moft  diligent  enquiry,  we  difcover  no 
grounds*  for  believing  the  French  evil  came  from  America  into  Eu- 
rope ; we  rather  find  ourfelves  induced  to  believe  it  as  well  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  was  brought  from  Europe  to-America.  i . Becaufe,  neither  Co- 
lumbus, in  his  journal,  nor  his  fon,  in  the  life  of  his  renowned  fa- 
ther, who  faw  thofe  countries,,  and  noted  their  peculiarities,  make 
mention  of  the  French  evil,  although  they  relate  minutely  the  hard- 
ships and  Sufferings  of  the  firfl  voyages.  Neither  is  there  any  men- 
tion made  of  it  in  the  hiffories  of  thofe  countries  written  by  Peter 
Martyr  of  Angheira  (x),  an  author  contemporary  with  Columbus,  and' 
well-informed,  having  been  prothonotarv  to  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
and  abbot  of  Jamaica.  Oviedo,  the  firfl  who  attributed  that  diflem- 
per  to  America,  did  not  go  there  till  twenty  years  after  the  ifland 
Haiti  had  been  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards.  What  we  fay  of  the  fi- 
lence  of  thefe  authors  refpedting  the  Antilles,  we  may  alfo  fay  of  that 
of  the  firfl  hiftorians  of  the  other  countries  of  America.  2.  If  Ame- 
rica had  been  the  real  native  country  of  the  French  evil,  and  if  the 
Americans  had  been  the  firft  who  Suffered  it,  it  would  have  been  more 
prevalent  there  than  in  any  other  country,  and  the  Americans  would 
have  been  more  fubjedt  than  any  other  nation  to  that  evil;  but  this 
is  not  the  cafe.  Of  the  Indians  of  the  Antilles  we  can  fay  nothing.;, 
for  it  is  now  two  centuries  lìnee  they  have  been  totally  extindl:  but 
among  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands,  that  contagion  is  lefs 
frequent  than  among  the  people  in  Europe,  and  feldom  appears  but 
where  there  are  a great  concourfe  of  Soldiers  and  Seamen.  In  the  ca- 
pital of  Mexico,  Some  Whites  and  Indians  are  infedted  with  the  vene- 
real diforder,  but  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  other  great  cities  of  that  vali  kingdom,  the  contagion  is 
extremely  rare,  and  in  Some  it  is  hardly  known  ; but  in  thofe  fettle- 

(x)  Of  all  things  which  were  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies  belonging  to  the  art  of  medi- 
tine. Part  i.  cap.  9. 
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ments  of  Americans,  where  there  is  no  refort  of  feamen  or  foldiers, 
the  diflemper  is  never  feen  or  heard  of.  With  refpedl  to  South  A- 
merica,  we  have  been  informed  by  perfons  of  accuracy,  Sincerity, 
and  great  acquaintance  with  thofe  countries,  befjdes  what  we  have 
known  ourlèlves,  that  in  the  provinces  of  Chili,  and  thofe  of  Para- 
guay, that  diflemper  is  extremely  uncommon  among  the  whites,  and 
never  feen  among  the  Americans.  Some  miffionaries  who  have  re- 

fided  Some  twenty,  others  thirty  years  among  different  nations  of  A- 

merica,  agree  in  affirming,  that  they  have  never  feen  a perfon  infected 
■with  that  difeafe,  nor  ever  known  that  any  was. 

As  to  the  provinces  of  Peru  and  Quito,  Ulloafays  ( y ),  that  although 
in  thofe  countries  ‘the  venereal  diflemper  is  common  among  the  whites, 
and  other  races  of  men,  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  an  Indian  infedted.  Ame- 
rica, therefore,  is  not  the  parent  of  that  difeafe,  of  that  evil,  as  has 

been  vulgarly  faid,  nor  ought  fuch  a diflemper,  as  M.  de  Paw  would 

infinuate,  to  be,  confidered  as  a confequence  of  the  corrupted  blood, 
and  vitiated  conflitution  of  the  Americans. 

What  then  is  the  native  country  of  the  French  evil  ; as  it  neither 
derives  its  origin  from  Europe  nor  America  ? We  do  not  know.  But 
in  the  midfl  of  uncertainty  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  we  fuf- 
pedt  that  contagion  to  have  come  from  Guinea,  or  fome  other  equi- 
nodtial  country  of  Africa.  The  very  learned  Englifh  phyfician  Syden- 
ham was  of  this  opinion  (z),  and  it  is  flrengthened  by  what  is  affirmed 
■by  Battifta  Fulgofio,  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  beginning  of  the  French 
evil  in  Europe.  He  fays,  in  the  work  which  we  have  already  cited  [a], 
-that  the  French  evil  was  brought  from  Spain  into  Italy,  and  from  E- 


(-y  ) It  appears,  that  this  author  has  confounded  the  French  evil  with  the  feurvy  ; for  wc 
'know  that  Dr.  Giulio  Rondoli  Pefarefe,  a famous  phyfician  of  Sierra,  affirmed  to  a perfon  of 
•credit,  that  amongit  many  jvho  were  thought  infected  with  the  French  evil,  and  whom  he 
cured,  he  had  not  found  any  who  was  really  infedled  with  that  diflemper  ; but  that  all  were  fcor- 
butic,  and  that  he  had  fuccccdcd  in  curing  thi  m,  by  ufing  the  remedies  for  the  fetirvy. 

(z)  Sydenham  affirms  in  one  of  his  letter?,  that  the  French  evil  is  as  foreign  to  America  as  to 
Europe,  and  that  it  was  brought  there  by  the  Moors  from  Guinea  ; but  it  is  not  true,  that  the 
Moors  brought  it  to  America,  for  the  diflemper  was  known  before  they  were  brought  to  Iiif- 
paniola. 

(a)  Qas  peliis  (ita  enim  vifa  efl.l  primo  ex  Hifpania  in  Italiani  aliata  ad  Hifpanos  ex  /Ethio- 
pia, brevi  totam  terrarum  orbem  comprehondit.  Fulgo.  Diet.  Eadlorumque  Meruorab.  lib. 
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thiopia  into  Spain.  Aflruc  pretends  that  Fulgofio  means  America, 
under  the  name  of  Ethiopia.  This  is  a curious  method  of  folving  a 
difficulty;.  But  who  ever  called  Ethiopia  America  ? We  know,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  common  among  the  authors  of  that  century, 
to  give  the  name  of  Ethiopia  to  any  country  inhabited  by  black  men,, 
and  to  call  fuch  men  Ethiopians  ; fo  that  the  natural  fenfe  of  the- 
words  of  Fulgofio  is>  that  the  French  evil  was  brought  from  the  equi- 
noctial countries  of  Africa  into  Lufitanian  Spain,  or  Portugal  ; butt- 
this  we  dare  not  take  upon  us  to  maintain,  unlefs  we  had  made  more^ 
enquiries,  and  obtained  ftronger  proofs  from  authors  of  faithu  and' 
authenticity. 
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